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THE  ARCHEOLOGICAL  HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK 

BY    ARTHUR   C.    PARKER,   ARCHEOLOGIST 

Part  1 


FOREWORD 

This  bullelin  is  intended  as  a  general  guide  to  Xew  York  arche- 
ojog)-.  It  has  been  written  with  a  dual  obligation  in  mind, — an  obliga- 
tion to  science  and  to  the  interests  of  scientihc  men,  and  also  to  the 
much  larger  body  of  amateur  arcbenlr^isis  and  collectors.  Arche- 
olog>'  owes  much  to  the  local  collector  who  has  gathered  his  specimens 
with  the  best  light  that  he  had.  Much  more  might  have  been  accom- 
I^ished  if  a  manual  of  this  kind  had  been  prepared  many  )ears  ago. 
This  bulletin,  therefore,  is,  inlended  as  a  general  work  explaining 
the  field  of  archeology  as  it  exists  in  this  State.  It  does  not  purport 
to  be  exhaustive  or  even  complete  in  any  of  ils  pans.  Almost  any 
division  and  any  subject  herein  contained  and  described  might  form 
the  topic  of  a  separate  bullelin  or  an  even  larger  treatise.  Our  aim 
is  rather  to  afford  enough  light  to  enable  both  the  student  and  the 
professional  archeolt^ist  to  understand  the  relation  of  New  York 
archeology  to  American  arche(ili>g_v  in  general.  Without  doubt  there 
is  enough  to  provoke  further  inquiry  and  to  lipen  up  new  channels  of 
endeavor. 

The  bulletin  is  arranged  in  parts  and  siibsectinns  as  follows; 
Introduction 

I  Origin  of  Material  Culture  and  the  Distribution  of  the  \"arions 
Races  of  Man 

1  Importance  of  Archeological  Research 

2  Origin  of  Material  Culture  and  Hmnan  Progress 

3  Origin  and  Di.siribution  of  Man  in  Xortli  America 

(Si 
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II  The  Aboriginal  Occupation  of  New  York 

1  Physiographic  Features  Inviting  Occupation 

2  The  Field  of  Archeology  in  New  York 

3  The  Problems  of  New  York  Archeology 

III  Evidences  of  Various  Occupations 

1  The  Relative  Frequency  of  Artifacts 

2  The  Algonkian  Occupation  of  New  York 

3  The  Eskimo-like  Culture 

4  The  Mound-builder  Occupation  of  New  York 

5  The  Iroquoian  Occupation  of  New  York 

IV  Certain  Type  Sites  Intensively  Explored 

1  Burning  Spring  Prehistoric  Iroquoian  Site 

By  Arthur  C.  Parker 

2  A    Prehistoric    Iroquoian    Village   and    Burial    Site    in 

Chautauqua  County 

By  Arthur  C.  Parker 

3  A  Prehistoric  Iroquoian  Site  on  the  George  Reed  Farm, 

Richmond  Mills,  Ontario  County 

By  Arthur  C.  Parker 

4  A  Midcolonial  Seneca  Site  in  Erie  County 

By  M.  Raymond  Harrington 

5  Double  Wall  Fort 

By  M.  Raymond  Harrington 

6  The  Ripley  Erie  Site 

By  Arthur  C.  Parker 

7  Notes  on  An  Ancient  Semicircular  Earthwork  in  Chau- 

tauqua County 

By  M.  Raymond  Harrington 

8  The  LeRoy  Iroquoian  Earthwork,  Genesee  County 

By  Harrison  C.  FoUelt 

9  The  Shelby  Earthworks 

By  Frank  Hamilton  Cushtng 

10  Prehistoric  Iroquoian  Sites  in  Northern  New  York 

By  M.  Raymond  Harrington 

1 1  The  Owasco  Algonkian  Site 

By  Arthur  C.  Parker 

12  Two  Characteristic  Coastal  Algonkian  Sites 

By  Arthur  C.  Parker 
V  Notes  on  Certain  Archeological  Subjects 
VI  Archeological  Localities  in  the  State  of  New  York 
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INTRODUCTION 

I'or  many  years  New  York  State  has  been  a  prolific  field  for 
students  of  American  archeology.  Indeed,  large  collections  of 
aboriginal  artifacts  were  made  long  before  students  of  natural 
science  bad  any  adequate  idea  of  the  cuUural  significance  of  the 
tibjects  they  discovered.  To  the  early  collector  the  curious  implements 
of  the  Indians  were  simply  "  relics  "  and  no  special  effort  was  made 
to  record  anything  about  these  "  relics  "  except  to  give  the  name  of 
the  collector  and  the  date  of  the  finding,  both  facts  relatively  unim- 
portant. 

No  definite  scientific  value  was  attached  to  examples  of  aborigi- 
nal art,  and  specimens  from  every  locality  were  mixed  in  boxes  or 
scattered  over  shelves.  Large  collections  have  become  scattered 
and  lost.  The  hundreds  of  "  curious  relics  "  found  by  farmers  in 
plowing  or  by  amateur  moimd  explorers  have  been  lost.  Mound 
after  mound  has  been  dug  and  destroyed. 

Today  most  collectors  are  better  informed,  and  the  cultural  remains 
of  the  race  that  formerly  occupied  this  continent,  are  careful  pre- 
served, cataloged  and  labeled.  Science  has  taken  the  lead  and  asks 
for  facts.  Today  the  pottery  pipe  and  engraved  gorget,  and  even 
the  humble  arrowhead  are  regarded  as  "  archeologica!  specimens." 
Definite  scientific  problems  have  arisen  and  challenge  us  to  solve 
them.  Every  artifact  left  in  the  soil  by  the  vanished  red  men  may  be 
of  importance,  if  the  associated  facts  are  properly  recorded.  The 
position  of  a  banner  stone  in  a  grave  may  unlock  some  secret ;  the 
presence  of  pottery  even  in  the  form  of  fragments  may  shed 
important  light  upon  a  knotty  problem  in  archeology.  A  conscientious 
collector  observes  and  records  everj-thing  for  he  knows  that  a  care- 
less collector  is  a  destroying  vandal  who  merely  confuses  himself 
and  others,  and  ruins  the  field  of  inquiry  for  the  better  informed. 

New  York  State  for  a  full  century  has  been  .systematically  hunted 
for  relics,  but  only  during  the  past  twenty  years  has  any  scientific 
method  been  pursued  on  any  considerable  scale.  Some  early  observa- 
tions were  made  by  H,  R.  Schoolcraft,  I..  H.  Morgan,  E.  G.  Squier, 
Frankhn  B.  Hough,  Frank  H.  Gushing  and  T.  Apoleon  Cheney,  but 
most  of  these  authorities  did  little  more  than  point  out  the  fertile 
field  that  existed  within  our  borders.  With  them  the  all-important 
problem  seems  to  have  been  "Who  were  the  mound  builders?" 

[71 
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Observers  at  that  time  had  not  yet  recorded  the  fact  that  the  Iro- 
quois did  not  use  or  make  banner  stones,  or  that  stam^ied  patterns 
characterized  Algonkian  pottery,  or  that  grooved  axes  were  found 
only  on  non-Iroquoian  sites.  It  remained  for  later  students  such  as 
W.  M.  Beanchamp,  M.  R.  Harrington,  Alansoii  Skinner,  Frederick 
Houghton  and  the  present  writer  to  differentiate  types  of  occupation. 
though  other  observers  working  in  other  localities  had  perhaps  cleared 
the  way  for  an  understanding  of  the  New  York  cultural  areas. 

New  York  archeolc^  owes  much  to  the  work  of  Prof.  Fre<reric 
Putnam,  William  H.  Holmes,  Charles  C.  Abbott,  Cyrus  Thomas,  Wil- 
liam C.  Mills  and  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  and  in  later  days  to  Charles 
C.  Willougliby,  Christopher  Wren  and  Col.  George  E.  Laidlaw. 
all  of  whom,  working  in  the  areas  surrounding  New  York,  cleared  the 
way  or  contributed  information  for  a  more  adequate  understanding 
of  the  New  York  field.  It  was  Dr  \A'illiam  Beauchamp,  however, 
who  did  most  to  draw  attention  to  certain  specific  problems  and  hi> 
pioneer  work  has  borne  abundant  fruit.  His  series  of  bulletins  on 
New  York  archeological  subjects,  published  by  the  Slate  Museimi, 
did  much  to  stimuate  study.  Doctor  Beauchamp  was  one  of  the 
first  archeologists  to  point  out  the  evidences  of  Eskimoan  influence 
in  New  York. 

Interest  in  the  evidences  of  the  former  Indian  occupation  of  this 
area  has  grown  from  a  mere  idle  curiosity  to  a  serious  desire  to 
preserve  and  to  interpret  the  specimens  that  are  so  abundant.  Through 
the  efforts  of  Melvil  Dewey  in  1896  an  appropriation  of  $5000  was 
made  for  the  purchase  of  collections.  By  this  appropriation  bill  the 
State  Museum  was  given  an  "  Indian  department "  charged  with  the 
duty  of  making  collections  and  of  studying  and  recording  the  facts 
of  Indian  culture.  In  the  fulfilment  of  this  obligation  A.  G.  Rich- 
mond of  Canajoharie,  a  collector,  was  given  the  duty  of  making 
the  first  purchases.  Later  the  cooperation  of  Doctor  Beauchamp 
was  obtained.  Mrs  Harriet  Maxwell  Converse,  whose  father,  Hon. 
Thomas  Maxwell,  had  been  adopted  by  the  Seneca  tribe,  became 
interested  and  donated  a  considerable  collection  of  ethnological 
specimens.  From  this  time  on  the  Stale  Museum  has  made  every 
endeavor  consistent  with  its  resources  and  other  duties  to  build  up 
its  archeological  collections.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  the  "  Indian  department  "  of  the  State  Museum  had  its  real 
origin  in  the  work  and  collections  of  Lewis  Henry  Morgan  for  the 
Museum  as  early  as  1849.  Morgan's  work  was  ethnological  rather 
than  archeological,  but  as  the  two  sciences  are  interrelated  and 
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coordinated,  Morgan  niusl  be  reci^nized  as  the  falher  of  Xtw  Wtk 
archeological  science.  Certainty  his  researches  and  publicaiions 
stimulated  a  large  amount  of  interest  not  only  in  this  State  hut 
throughout  America  and  to  an  equal  extent  in  Europe.  Frcm 
Moi^an's  study  of  the  New  York  aborigines  and  their  antiquities 
came  the  inspiration  that  has  made  anthropologists,  sociologists  and 
political  economists  recognize  him  as  one  of  America's  foremost 
observers,  and  to  look  to  this  State  as  a  singularly  important  field 
of  research  and  the  place  of  valuable  source  material. 

Students  have  been  drawn  to  the  New  York  field,  some  moved 
to  research  by  a  study  of  the  Indians  still  living  in  our  midst; 
others  by  an  interest  in  the  preliistoric  remains  found  scattered 
through  valleys  and  over  terraces.  Many  other  men  and  women 
vho  have  no  professional  interest  in  science  have  yet  been  vitally 
interested  in  the  study  of  various  branches  of  sociology  and  anthro- 
pol(^'  through  a  knowledge  of  the  cultural  relics  in  the  State. 
I-ven  successful  business  men  have  benefited  through  pursuit  of 
nrcheolog}-  as  an  avocation.  One  keen-minded  young  man  employed 
by  a  corporation  of  experts  in  business  efficiency,  upon  the  inquiry 
of  the  executive  officer  as  to  how  he  develii|)ed  his  extraordinary 
pt.iwers  of  close  observation  answered,  "  By  the  experience  I  gained 
in  hunting  Indian  relics."  With  much  enthusiasm  he  confessed  to 
the  writer  the  secret  of  his  rapid  progress.  "  I  owe  all  my  success," 
said  he,  "  to  that  first  snub  nose  little  arrow  ix))nt  I  found  when 
P  boy.    It  taught  me  how  to  look  for  things." 

Perhaps  it  is  because  the  search  for  archeological  specimens  and 
the  subsequent  effort  to  make  a  correct  interpretation  of  them  so 
develops  observation  and  clear  thinking,  that  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  manifest  so  keen  an  interest  in  such  collecting.  Aside 
from  this  is  the  zest  of  out-of-door  exercise,  bringing  health  as  well 
as  wisdom.  There  are  many  factors  connected  with  the  study  of 
Indian  artifacts  that  make  American  archeolngj-  an  attractive 
science.  It  is  a  human  science,  it  awakens  the  imagination  along 
logical  lines,  it  teaches  the  use  of  resources  nearest  at  hand,  thereby 
<ieveloping  ingenuity;  it  cultivates  attention  to  small  details,  thereby 
stimulating  observation;  and,  as  an  outdoor  study,  it  cultivates  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  land  in  which  (me  lives.  The  archeologist, 
dealing  with  what  early  men  made,  whether  flint  points  or  forti- 
fications with  earthen  walls,  conies  to  have  a  broader,  higher  per- 
spective of  humanity.  He  is  capable  of  understanding  men  better 
because  he  knows  more  of  man's  history.     Dealing  also  with  the 
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earth  and  its  hidden  records  of  early  races,  the  archeolo^st  develops 
a  knowledge  of  geolc^y  from  the  human  side.  To  the  arche- 
ologist  both  geology  and  historj-  have  a  special  significance.  The 
archeologist  knows  how  primitive  man  literally  hewed  out  his 
material  culture  from  the  rocks  that  the  geolo^st  knows  as  schist, 
granite,  quartz  and  flint.  Civilization  grew  out  of  man's  pound- 
ing these  rocks  with  his  stone  hammers.  The  archeologist  thus 
builds  up  the  foundation  upon  which  history  rests  and  affirms  that 
history  can  not  be  understood  aside  from  the  knowledge  afforded  and 
the  light  shed  by  archeolc^y. 

The  keen  interest  in  the  archeology  of  New  York  State  has 
resulted  in  a  growing  demand  for  explanatory  literature.  Essential 
facts  have  been  scattered  through  books,  departmental  bulletins, 
pamphlets  and  periodicals,  and  have  not  been  available  to  the  student 
or  collector  who  did  not  possess  a  considerable  library.  For  some 
time  it  has  been  apparent  to  the  writer  that  a  general  handbook  was 
needed.  Indeed,  the  announcement  that  one  was  in  course  of  pre- 
paration brought  forth  numerous  requests  that  copies  be  reserved. 

This  volume  is  a  response  to  a  need  expressed  by  many  collectors 
and  professional  archeologists.  It  is  a  brief  attempt  to  define  the 
various  cultures,  to  describe  certain  type  specimens,  certain  import- 
ant excavations,  and,  finally,  to  give  a  list  of  localities  showing 
evidences  of  aboriginal  occupation.  We  shall  not  here  discuss  the 
history  of  the  tribes  found  at  the  opening  of  the  colonial  period  or 
10  describe  European  trade  articles. 

The  lists  of  sites  are  probably  incomplete.  New  places  will 
be  discovered  from  time  to  time.  Certain  errors  no  doubt  will  be 
found  in  the  lists,  for  our  citations  have  been  compiled  from  long 
lists  furnished  by  several  hundred  collectors,  or  drawn  from  his- 
torical works  and  county  histories.  We  are  deeply  grateful  to  those 
who  have  furnished  information,  lists  and  copies  of  maps.  With- 
out such  aid  this  volume  would  not  have  been  possible.  A  partial 
record  of  names  of  those  who  assisted  in  the  compilation  of  sites  will 
be  found  in  another  part  of  the  volume. 

From  the  l)eginning  great  interest  in  the  progress  of  this  work  has 
been  manifested  by  the  Director  of  the  State  Museum,  Dr  John  M, 
Qarke.  He  has  shown  a  real  appreciation  of  the  interests  of  students 
and  collectors,  and  has  not  only  liberally  supported  our  efforts  to 
acquire  illustrative  material  but  has  made  possible  the  acquisition  of 
the  thousands  of  archeological  specimens  that  make  up  the  State 
Museum  collections.    Special  thanks  are  also  due  to  Jacob  VanDeloo, 
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secretary  of  the  Museum  for  his  painstaking  labors  in  forwartling 
tiiis  publication. 

In  the  preparation  of  ihis  work  special  credit  must  be  given  lo 
those  who  supplied  extended  nmnuscripts  and  unusual  advantages 
for  studying  the  field  and  in  examining  large  collections.  Among 
these  have  been  Henry  R.  Rowland,  William  L.  Bryant,  Frederick 
Houghton  and  George  L.  Tucker,  all  of  Buffalo;  Everett  R.  Bur- 
master  and  Obed  Edson  of  Chautauqua  county;  M.  Raymond 
Harrington  and  Alanson  Skinner  of  New  York;  Alvin  H.  Dewey, 
Harrison  C,  FolJett,  E.  Gordon  Lee,  E.  D.  Putnam  and  M.  L. 
Baxter,  all  of  Rochester;  David  R.  Dorn,  Adrian  A.  Pierson  and 
Willard  E.  Yager  of  Otsego  county;  W.  Max  Schrabisch  of  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.,  and  finally  to  the  dean  of  New  York  archeologists, 
Dr  William  M.  Beauchainp.  All  these  persons  ha\e  ren<iered  a 
service  that  has  been  of  conspicuous  value  and  one  expensive  to 
themselves.  With  such  moral  and  material  backing  it  has  been  a 
pleasant  though  lengthy  task  to  prepare  this  bulletin. 

To  all  those  who  made  it  possible  and  to  those  who  need  the 
guidance  of  its  pages  "The  Archeological  History  of  New  York" 
is  dedicated. 
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THE  ORIGIX  OF  MATERIAL  CL'LTL'RE  AXD  THE  DIS- 
TRinUTIOX  OF  THE  VARIOUS  RACES  OF  MAN 
1  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ARCHEOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 

Since  the  remote  days  when  man  appeared  upon  earth,  he  has 
been  writing  his  own  history.  This  writing  lias  been,  as  it  were,  a 
tattooing  of  the  brown  skin  of  the  earth  mother,  and  the  ages  have 
covered  the  tracings  with  layers  and  obscured  them.  It  is  the 
archeol(^st  who  locates  the  precise  spots  where  this  btiried  history 
is  hidden  and  lifts  the  accumulated  debris  of  the  centuries  and  then 
translates  the  record  into  the  language  that  men  of  today  under- 
stand. This  story  of  ancient  man  and  bis  activities  is  of  much 
importance  to  us  of  today,  for  what  man  has  been  helps  man  of 
todav  understand  whence  he  came  and  why  he  is  as  he  is :  and 
what  man  is  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  what  man  may  be. 
Without  this  knowledge  history  is  without  a  basis,  and  many  impor- 
tant branches  of  science  are  incomplete. 

Primitive  peoples  everywhere  have  passed  through  a  succession 
of  similar  cultural  stages.  Thus,  the  earthen  potter}-,  the  chipped 
arrow  points  and  bone  awls  of  the  British  Isles  are  so  similar  to 
those  found  in  America  that  one  can  scarcely  tell  them  from 
the  same  objects  found  on  the  sites  of  the  Indian  villages  of  N'ew 
York  State.  This  means  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  York, 
England,  2500  years  ago  were  living  in  about  the  same  way  and 
making  the  same  things  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  New  York, 
made  at  the  same  time  and  even  two  thousand  >ears  later, 
though  one  race  was  white  and  the  other  red.  and  though  the 
Atlantic  intervened  and  the  two  peoples  had  never  seen  or  heard  of 
each  other.  This  fact  is  so  well  recognized  by  a nthropol foists  and 
historians  that  the  study  of  American  archeology  and  the  study  of 
the  methods  of  life  and  organization  of  the  .American  Indians  — 
the  study  of  .American  ethnology-  —  are  accorded  close  attention 
bv  students  of  human  evolution  and  cultural  history  everywhere. 

A  study  of  the  condition  of  the  .American  aborigines  led  to  the 
solution  of  many  questions  that  bad  previously  puzzle<l  students  of 
the  natural  sciences.  But  while  much  ha?  been  learned,  the  new 
world  yet  presents  several  important  problems  in  cultural  history. 
.Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  man 
[13I 
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in  America,  whether  the  race  is  homogenous  or  composite,  the  emigra- 
tions of  stocks  and  tribes,  the  origin  of  the  stocks,  the  cause  of  the 
great  divei^ity  in  languages,  and  the  relations  with  (he  people  of  the 
o!d  world  in  ancient  times. 

We  are  confronted  with  evidences  of  diverse  forms  of  develop- 
ment and  many  interesting  forms  of  material  cuhure.  Before  us  we 
have  definite  problems  of  the  influence  of  climate,  of  food,  of 
environment  and  of  geographical  location  upon  large  groups  of  man- 
kind. Nowhere  else  upon  so  fresh  and  fertile  a  field  may  this  record 
of  human  development  be  studied  with  such  advantage  as  in 
America.  Here  we  may  learn  many  of  the  basic  facts  of  anthro- 
pology and  follow  them  a  long  way,  if  not  to  a  final  conclusion. 

Anthropology  embraces  several  coordinate  sciences,  each  of  which 
is  important  in  itself.  The  student  of  race  origin  and  development 
will  find  that  he  must  be  principally  concerned  with  somatology, 
ethnology  and  archeology,  though  there  are  other  important  branches 
which  must  be  understood,  if  facts  are  to  be  logically  correlated. 

It  is  to  local  archeologj',  however,  that  in  this  work  our  attention 
is  directed.  Through  the  interpretations  made  by  archeological 
methods  our  specific  task  is  to  determine  what  races,  slocks  and  tribes 
occupied  this  State;  to  discover  what  they  made;  what  they  used; 
how  and  where  they  lived ;  what  of  art  and  science  they  knew ;  and, 
even  more  boldly,  to  discover,  perchance,  what  these  autochthones 
thought  and  desired. 

Archeology,  concerning  itself  with  man  before  the  time  of  letter- 
written  history,  must  find  its  records  amid  the  crumbling  debris  o^; 
former  ages.  It  must  bring  to  light  the  evidences  of  human  activit>»_ 
and  translate  these  evidences  into  written  records.  This  must  b  -^ 
done  with  exceeding  care  for  all  human  sciences  lead  back  I  «■ 
archeology  and  draw  data  from  it. 

2  THE  ORIGIN'  OF  MATERIAL  CULTURE  AND  HUMAN  PROGRE^^  : 
It  is  because  man  became  a  user  of  objects  external  to  his  oi^-^ 
hands  as  tools  that  be  has  risen  above  beasts.  But  so  long  ^^ 
man  only  employed  the  natural  objects  about  him  without  chan^^ 
ing  their  form  he  was  only  one  step  in  advance,  though  that  was- 
long  one.  It  was  when  the  first  groups  of  men  learned,  by  direct!  <=»' 
of  their  own  will,  through  the  guidance  of  their  experiences,  ho"^' 
t")  .shape  wood,  bone  and  stone  as  tools  and  ornaments,  that  tl^' 
second  great  step  was  taken,  and  the  beast  world  was  left  behi«** 
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forever.  Man  became  a  fabricator  and  an  artisan,  and  progress 
began.  \\'ith  tools  in  his  hands  he  could  make  things,  and  when 
the  making  of  these  things  was  difficult  or  impossible  with  the  tools 
he  had,  he  used  his  tools  to  make  other  tools  with  which  to  produce 
the  objects  he  desired.  With  the  spread  of  the  art  of  making  things 
man  became  the  master  of  the  beasts  about  him. 

The  first  tools  were  sharp  fragments  of  stones  broken  by  natural 
agencies.  Experience  taught  that  the  harder  the  stone  the  sharper 
its  edge,  and  finally  some  group  of  primitives  throi^h  the  handling  of 
flinty  rocks  and  nodules  discovered  how  to  chip  them  with  other 
stones.  With  sharp  flints,  wood  and  bone  could  be  cut  and  worked, 
and  thus  industry  began.  So  clear  is  this  fact  that  almost  every 
process  in  ihe  development  of  tools  from  the  simple  sharp  chip  to 
finished  stone  knives  can  be  traced,  and  thence,  to  the  use  of  copper 
and  bronze,  and  so  on  until  thepresenl. 

Thus  the  germ  of  civilization,  of  material  culture  and  of  all  that 
flows  from  industry,  b^pn  with  the  chipping  of  sharp  bits  of  flint 
and  quartz.  With  these  sharp  things  man  was  able  to  change  the 
world  about  him  to  suit  his  needs ;  no  longer  was  he  ihe  creature  of 
circumstance;  he  could  now  overcome  all  circumstances  with  which 
''is  inventions  were  designed  to  cope. 

Early  in  his  career  man  made  a  captive  of  fire;  he  had  sticks 

"*'th  sharpened  flints  at  the  end  —  (he  spear ;  and  he  had  chopping 

'wis  made  of  sharpened  stones,  which  in  later  times  he  hafted;  and 

"^    liad  clubs.     Man   became   bold   and   fought   wild   beasts   with 

"Confidence.     Man  had  lamed  fire;  but  the  beasts  feared  it.     The 

^rth  fire  frightened  away  the  prowling  caniivora  and  at  Ihe  same 

"Tie  cooked  the  hunter's  food ;  but  of  equal  value,  it  conquered  the 

'"*'*<^ess  and  warmed  his  woman  and  his  children.     Little  wonder 

"^      wild  races  worshipped  fire  and  its  symbol  in  the  sky.     It  was 

"^^     that  helped  awaken  gratitude  in  the  heart  of  man  for  Ihe  unseen 

•"^^^'ers  and  that  aided  him  to  pray. 

*~hrough  the  agency  of  flint  and  fire  man  walked  out  of  his 
^*-5it(!om;  he  walked  upright  "and  sought  out  many  inventions." 
' ,  Jnce  in  possession  of  these  means  of  conquest  little  bands  of  human 
^^lures  b^an  to  wander  from  the  primitive  home.  Their  inventive 
'^^.'-*^livities  developed  with  every  har<lsliip  and  every  change  of 
"'»*iate. 

'n  almost  every  place  upon  the  earth  where  mankind  can  exist, 

^'"e  will  be  found  implements  of  chipped  chalcedony,  jasper,  quartz 

flint.    To  some  extent  the  character  of  the  slone  guided  the  shape 
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of  the  implement  made  from  it,  but  even  so,  chipped  stone  bl; 
of  knives,  spears  and  arrows  found  anywhere  in  the  world  be; 
marked  resemblance.  The  flint  spear  of  prehistoric  France  is 
that  of  Arkansas;  the  knife  blade  from  Belgium  is  like  that 
Quebec ;  and  the  arrow  points  of  China  resemble  those  of  Egypt 

This  general  similarity  of  chipped  implements  has  led  to  ' 
divisions  of  opinion  among  archeologists.  One  contends  I 
the  branches  of  the  primitive  race  spreading  out  over  the  ea 
independently  discovered  the  art  of  chipping  flint  and  of  mat 
spears,  and,  finally  that  each  evolved  the  bow  and  its  flint  lip 
projectile.  This  school  of  opinion  lays  down  ihe  doctrine  that 
human  mind  universal  is  constituted  in  such  a  manner 
its  primitive  impulses  react  in  the  same  way  when  an  ident 
stimulus  is  applied.  In  other  words,  it  teaches  that  under  ident 
circumstances  human  beings  of  like  cultural  stages  of  developm 
will  do  the  same  things.  Thus,  primitive  wanderers  lost  from 
others  of  their  tribe,  observing  the  action  of  a  bent  stick,  might  inv 
a  bow  and  finally  discover  its  usefulness  when  used  in  conjunct 
with  an  arrow.  This  use  might  take  one  or  it  might  take  five  th 
sand  generations  to  discover,  but  at  length  the  discovery  would 
made,  and  from  that  point  the  tribe  would  advance  to  oi 
discoveries. 

The  second  school  of  archeological  thought  says  thai  the  gi 
basic  discoveries,  as  the  use  and  control  of  fire,  the  art  of  :-haf 
flints  and  the  invention  of  the  spear,  were  made  while  Ihe  race  " 
as  yet  not  greatly  subdivided  and  while  it  inhabited  a  limited  ai 
Familiar  with  these  inventions,  man  spread  over  the  surface  of 
globe.  When  new  inventiuns  such  as  the  bow  or  the  use  of  copi 
were  made  by  one  division,  (his  school  teaches  that  the  knowlet 
of  each  invention  was  transmitted  to  others  by  contact. 

Thus  the  two  forms  of  belief  stand;  one  arguing  thai  all  divisii 
cf  humanhy  have  like  capacity  to  rcs]X)nd  to  similar  needs  by  simi 
methods;  and  the  other  protesting  that  similar  arts,  inventions  ; 
practices  are  evidence  of  contact.  Both  forms  of  belief  are  plausi' 
so  far  as  they  go,  but  each  makes  the  error  of  laying  down  a  fi; 
doctrine  and  raising  barriers  at  its  extremes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  one  that  may  be  demonstrated  by  e 
dence,  both  beliefs  are  right  and  both  are  wrong,  in  certain  partii 
lars.  Under  certain  circumstances  some  isolated  divisions  of  hun 
beings  might  invent  flint  knives  with  notched  shoulders,  and  th 
notched  knives  might  resemble  those  made  by  another  division 
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the  race  whom  they  had  never  seen.  This  is  entirely  witliiii  range 
of  human  capacity.  Again,  another  band  of  primitives  might  live 
in  a  locality  where  food  and  security  are  so  assured  that  it  would 
never  think  of  making  flint  knives  until  strange  humans  who  made 
and  used  them  showed  it  how.    This  again  is  a  possibility. 

The  Patent  Office  records  in  Washington  show  that  identical 
inventions  are  frequently  submitted  by  inventors  for  patent  rights. 
Often  the  same  invention  will  be  sent  in  by  men  living  in  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  country,  at  practically  the  same  time.  Neither 
man  had  heard  of  the  other  or  had  known  that  another  mortal  was 
working  along  the  same  lines.  Even  poems,  sentences,  snatches  of 
niusic  and  systems  of  philosophy  all  quite  identical,  have  been  pro- 
duced by  persons  unknown  to  one  another. 

If,  then,  simple  things  easy  to  devise,  once  known,  remain  unknown 
until  some  individual  spreads  the  knowle<ige,  and  if  identical  com- 
[>lex  things  like  designs,  engines  and  poems  are  produced  by  different 
I>ersons,  unknown  to  one  another,  what  shall  we  say  of  human 
capacity  and  resourcefulness?  Con.'^iousness  of  need  begets  inven- 
"on,  arousing  consciousness  of  necessity.  Then  to  upset  any  theory 
*s  to  which  takes  prece<lence,  accident  produces  consciousness  of 
need  as  often  as  it  supplies  the  invention. 

It  would  therefore  seem  entirely  within  the  range  of  jKissibility 
'nat  many  branches  of  the  human  family  learned  of  devices  and 
inventions  by  contact  with  other  more  advanced  bmnches;  and 
sjually  possible  that  certain  discoveries,  as  that  of  chipping  flint, 
•"'ght  have  been  independently  evolved. 

In   the   opinion    of    the    writer,    the    ancestors    of    the   human 

race  lived  in  some  restricted  geographical  area  until  such  a  time 

as    certain    initial    usages   had   become    fixed    parts    of    the   pan- 

hunian  material  culture.     These  were  the  use  of  fire,  the  use  of 

™m   knives   and    spears,   sharp   pointed   bones   and   hafted    stone 

latchets.     With  these  things  man  was  ready  to  travel  afar  and  to 

tope  with  devouring  beasts  and  hostile  elements.    To  the  roaming 

bands  of  proto-men  who  departed  from  the  motherland  before  the 

Cnnial   inventions    came,    one    of    three    things    happened ;    they 

^^We  exterminated  through  lack  of  means  to  co[>e  with  environ- 

I        ™^'i  they  independently  discovered  the  primal  arts,  or  wandering 

^'^^  to  offshoots  of  the  parent  stock  that  had  made  the  primal 

'J'scoveries,  they  learned  to  make  and  apply  them. 

Endowed  by   the   primal   inventions   the   race   progenitors  wan- 
™^   from    one    continent    to    another,    each    separate    division, 
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Stimulated   both   by   hereditary   impulses   as   well   as   by   its  own. 
reasoning  from  cause  to  effect,  and   induced  to  actions  by  nevr 
experiences,   they  invented   identical   things,   because   the  identical 
needs  of  peoples  similarly  situated  require  identical  forms  of  relieE. 
The  primal  inventions  made  others  possible  because  they  provided 
new  things  that  others  might  handle,  might  experience  and  migKt 
think  about,    A  right  combination  occurred,  and  a  new  device  was 
born.    The  same  combinations  of  need,  material,  reason,  incentive, 
impulse  and  action  were  quite  likely  to  occur  to  several  men.    One 
man  might  make  the  discovery  in  South  America  ten  thousand  years 
later  than  another  man  who  lived  in  a  cave  in  the  foothills  of  th^ 
French  Pyrenees.    Yet  in  time  the  need  would  have  been  met. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  the  same  types  of  implements 
the  world  over.  The  wonder  is  at  the  daring  of  primitive  marrfc, 
the  spirit  of  adventure  that  caused  him  to  wander  over  seas  arx<J 
deserts  and  to  occupy  every  considerable  body  of  land  on  lJ».« 
globe;  that  the  man-animal  could  adapt  himself  to  every  form  o  i 
climate,  and  with  his  few  inventions  could  fasten  himself  to  liviiK^S 
conditions.  It  may  easily  be  believed  that  the  permanence  of  th».< 
biological  characteristics  making  up  the  species  man.  is  due  to  th»« 
early  discovery  of  tools  and  weapons,  exterior  to  his  own  persoK^. 
As  a  permanent  memorial  of  this  belief,  the  chipped  flints  of  a-  H 
the  various  periods  of  cultural  development  remain.  Man  fixe<i 
himself  as  man  when  first  of  his  own  free  will  he  chipped  out  a-* 
eolith. 

If  mankind  enlightened  ever  desires  to  pay  tribute  to  the  hand*- 
work  of  the  race,  and  by  monument  or  inscription  gratefully  **' 
record  its  debt  to  the  cause  of  its  material  prepress,  it  may  fittingly 
raise  the  eolith  to  view  and  say,  "All  that  we  know  of  art,  science, 
invention  and  industry,  and  even  the  unity  of  the  human  family,  ve 
owe  to  the  man  or  men  who  first  flaked  stone  to  points  and  edges." 


Archeologists  deduce  the  former  presence  of  man  in  any  given 
area  by  the  discovery  of  human  skeletal  remains  and  by  the  finding 
of  cultural  artifacts,  such  as  chipped  flints.  In  Europe  and  in  Asia 
these  things  have  been  found  under  such  conditions  as  to  point  out 
a  remote  antiquity.  The  finding  of  chipped  stone  implements, 
mingled  with  the  cracked  bones  of  extinct  animals  in  the  caves  of 
France  and  Belgium  proved  that  man  had  lived  in  the  period  when 
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ave  bear,  hairy  rhinoceros,  mastodon  and  saber-toothed  tiger 
ed  Europe.  The  original  association  of  the  artifacts  with  the 
al  boneS  can  not  be  questioned  for  the  deposits  have  never  been 
rbed,  and  are  by  far  too  large  to  admit  any  other  interpretation 
that  man  lived  when  these  now  extinct  animals  lived.  If  there 
single  lingering  doubt,  our  minds  become  convinced  when  we 
hown  the  carvings  of  these  extinct  creatures  on  fragments  of 
and  ivory.  These  carvings  are  the  work  of  human  hands.  In 
'  instances,  too,  the  walls  of  the  caves  are  painted  wiih  repre- 
,tions  of  these  ancient  beasts.     The  location  of  these  deposits 


Fig.   1     Magdalcnian  painting  from  the  cave  of  Altamira 


the  rock  paintings  make  their  preservation  possible.  Had  they 
fi  made  in  the  open  nearly  every  evidence  would  have  been 
ithered  away.  Only  by  rare  chance  have  any  of  the  ancient 
osits  been  preserved  and  discovered.  Enough,  however,  have 
n  examined  by  speciahsts,  to  demonstrate  that  Europe  was  one 
Jie homes  of  mankind  while  it  was  yet  in  its  early  infancy, 
n  America  no  extensive  evidences  comparable  to  those  of  Europe 
e  been  found.  While  there  have  been  several  notable  discoveries 
supposed  ver\-  ancient  human  remains  in  America,  there  is  as 
not  evidence  that  any  possess  characteristics  differing  from  those 
Fndians  toda\'.  No  human  remci-ins  ffiund  in  America  as  yet 
roach  the  antiquity  of  European  or  of  Asiatic  discoveries.  If 
kind  found  a  footing  in  America  at  the  age  when  the  caves  of 
Ihem  France  were  inhabited  by  the  contemporaries  of  the  saber- 
led  tiger  and  the  hairy  rhinoceros,  we  have  not  the  sliglitest 
Mice  of  it.    From  a  careful  review  of  all  the  facts  placed  before 
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anatomists,  geologists  and  anthropologists,  the  general  conclusiot 
that  America  was  without  human  occupants  at  the  time  when 
old  world  had  a  considerable  population.' 

Biolc^sts  take  a  similar  stand  in  the  conclusions  they  reach  c 
cerning  the  advent  of  man  in  America.  They  point  out  that  tl- 
are  no  skeletal  remains  of  the  higher  primates  reported  from  elt 
continent.  From  this  they  conclude  that  the  proto-human  ancest 
of  man  did  not  develop  in  the  new  world,  but  that  the  Hominu 
attained  the  human  type  in  the  old  world,  very  likely  southern  A 
or  the  islands  to  the  south. 

The  problem  of  the  coming  of  man  to  America  is  thus  plai 
before  us  for  solution.  This  problem  has  occupied  the  attention 
thinkers  from  (he  time  America  was  found  to  be  a  distinct  la 
area,  and  separated  from  the  old  world  by  vast  expanses  of  wat 
Various  theories  have  been  devised,  some  ingenious,  some  ulte 
absurd.  Writers  have  suggested  that  the  peoples  of  the  fabult 
Atlantis  populated  America ;  others  that  the  Indians  are  descende 
of  the  Ten  Lost  tribes  of  Israel,  or  the  survivors  of  a  Welsh  sh 
wreck.  Still  others,  ignoring  discoveries,  have  sought  to  make 
believe  that  the  original  cradle  of  the  human  race  was  in  Amer 
itself.  Against  these  arbitrary  theories  we  may  set  forth  defii 
facts.  There  is  no  proof  that  Atlantis  was  a  connecting  contin 
or  that  it  existed  in  the  accepted  sense ;  the  ten  "  lost  "  tribes  wi 
not  lost  until  a  time  when  America  had  a  considerable  populati( 
and  the  lost  tribes  were  never  actually  lost  but  number  th 
descendents  in  Asia  today;  a  shipload  of  Welsh  men,  if  such  a  sh 
load  ever  reached  America,  could  never  populate  iwo  continents,  a 
for  that  matter,  when  Madoc  was  swallowed  by  the  sea  Amer 
was  already  occupied  by  men  of  a  ruddy  hue ;  and  the  belief  il 
America  was  the  primitive  cradle  has  to  complicate  it  the  inqui 
why  the  old  world  then  had  so  great  a  population  that  all  i 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  two  Americas  scarcely  constitute 
respectable  fraction;  also  how  they  built  transports  large  enough 
cross  the  Pacific.  If  America  was  the  primal  cradle  there  would 
enough  to  prove  such  a  belief,  but  as  we  have  itulicated,  geolo 
biology  and  anthropology  all  deny  that  any  sufficient  proofs  h: 

'For  detailed  studies  of  the  problem  of  man's  ai)tir|uil)-  in  .\mLTica, 
ihe  publicmions  of  George  Grant  McCurdy,  tlic  works  of  W.  H.  Holi 
(e.g..  Some  Problems  of  the  American  Race;  Ami'iican  Anthropolng 
12:2).  and  Ales  Ilrdlicka  (Skeletal  Remains  SuCHeslinfr  or  Altrihiited 
Farlj-  Man  in   N'orth  America;  Bureau  of  Ethnolofiy  Bui.  33). 
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be^xi  submitted  to  this  end.  None  of  the  ingenious  attempts  to 
sh*z»T,v  that  there  was  a  "  Garden  of  Eden  "  here  from  which  some 
Ac.l^un  or  some  Noah  went  forth,  would  stand  analysis.  The  new 
world,  compared  with  the  old  world,  so  far  as  the  age  of  man  is 
aflF^rcted,  is  a  new  world  indeed. 

I  n  seeking  to  determine  how  America  was  populated  we  naturally 
e^c^^mine  the  land  approaches  of  the  two  hemispheres.     The  route 
fr«:*jn  Asia  over  Bering  strait  seems  to  be  and  is  the  most  plausible 
on^.     Here   under   ordinary   conditions   bands   of   primitive    (the 
w«z»rd  being  used  in  a  relative  sense)  Asiatic  tribes  found  their  way 
from  one  continent  to  the  other.     At  the  time  that  migrations  of 
PL» flficienlly  large  numbers  of  human  beings  were  a  possibility  in  this 
dii-«clion,  the  human  race  must  have  attained  a  considerable  culiural 
acl  v^nce.    It  must  have  possessed  language,  fire,  stone  tools,  weapons 
anci  warm  clothing.    If  we  assume  that  certain  Asiatic  groups  did 
press  northward  and  then  eastward  across  the  strait,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  account  for  the  motives  that  impelled  them.    Why  did  they 
leave  the  warmer  r^ons  to  the  south?     Certainly  the  routes  of 
inigration  within  the  historic  period  have  not  been  from  the  warm 
o*"  the  temperate  regions  to  the  inhospitable  ice  fields  of  the  north. 
^^   man  originated  in  tropical  Asia  it  must  have  been  a  long  time 
'*^fore  any  stream  of  humanity  was  pressed  northward  to  escape 
'•^e  competition  of  others  that  were  able  to  fasten  themselves  upon 
.        more  favorable  climes.  Yet  the  possibility,  and  indeed  the  probability, 
I  hat     certain    groups,    either    voluntarily    or    under    compulsion, 
**'Cntually   found   their   way  northward   must   be  admitted.     Man 
""Its  for  a  food  supply.     The  primitive  food  supply  was  drawn 
ffrn  the  animal  and  the  plant  worlds.     Desirable  food  was  to  be 
'lund  only   in  limited  quantities  and,  thus,   when   the   population 
center  in  the  southlands  increased,  wandering  bands  pressed  out  in 
fvep   widening  circles  that,  as  they  were  removed  from  the  center, 
^'^^e  deflected  in  streams.    There  were  natural  barriers,  and  there 
were  human  enemies  struggling  to  lay  hold  of  food  areas.     Man's 
social  nature  drew  groups  of  men  together  and  group  consciousness 
1       '''■^s  ever  present  in  the  individual.     The  man  of  one  group  to  the 
I       man  of  another  was  an  enemy  who  was  Ii;ible  to  steal  bis  women, 
to  appropriate  his  shelter  beneath  the  rocks,  and  worst  of  all.  to 
come  with  other  out-group  enemies  to  appropriate  the  hunting  ground 
or  the  region  where  edible  herbs,  roots  and  berries  grew.     As  the 
north  was  approached  competition  grew  keener.    With  these  wander- 
'"Bs  in  search  of  feeding  grounds  the  migratory  spirit  was  developed. 
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Groups  pressed  upon  one  another  from  all  sides.     Group  conscious 

ness  developed  ihe  feeling  of  group  superiority.  Groups  not  allieci^K 
in  any  way  believed  that  they  had  a  right  to  kill  off  all  otlier  group^K.  _ 
Thus  came  the  triple  struggle  for  food,  for  an  endurable  climat^^ 
and  for  safely  from  other  predatory  groups.  As  the  colder  re^iocK.  ^s 
to  the  north  were  approached  there  must  have  been  an  increasin.^^ 
resistance  to  the  intrusions  of  other  north  and  east  pressing  group  ss  _ 

At  each  long  stage  of  the  northward  journey  great  changes  woul.«:3 
take  place  in  the  life  of  the  group.  There  would  be  new  foods  t<=) 
find  and  to  eat,  new  animals  to  deal  wiih,  new  climatic  conditions 
to  overcome.  These  things  would  modify'  customs  and  even  langua^*^ 
jtseU.  But  the  possession  of  flints  and  the  mastery  of  fire  remained. 
Eventually  the  region  about  the  northeast  coast  would  be  reacheci, 
the  coast  would  be  explored.  The  food  would  be  fish,  seals,  s^ss 
bird  eggs,  and  arctic  mammals.  Vegetable  food  would  be  practically' 
unknown.  Clothing  would  be  of  the  skins  of  bears,  seals,  reindeer 
and  other  arctic  animals.  There  were  canoes  of  skin  in  which  for 
short  distances  the  \-enturesome  went  out  to  sea  or  journeyed  along 
the  coast. 

At  some  period  in  the  history  of  these  boreal  groups  would  coii^< 
a  knowledge  of  more  land  beyond,  to  the  farther  east.  This 
knowledge  was  the  beginning  of  the  migrations  of  small  bands- 
There  may  have  been  a  long  period  of  passing  and  repassing,  before 
attempts  were  made  to  push  farther  south  in  the  new  land  across 
the  strait.  It  may  be  that  the  hunting  grounds  there  were  immeaS' 
urably  better,  that  there  was  some  better  food  supply,  or  that  on<^^ 
the  mysterious  region  became  generally  known  there  was  an  impul^^ 
to  go  to  it.  Then,  again  there  would  be  a  pressure  of  tribe  ar»** 
group  pressing  the  vanguards.  The  smaller  number  would  alwa^^^ 
be  in  advance;  the  greater  number  behind,  to  drive  the  venturo^*-*^ 
before  them. 

In  presenting  a  hypothesis  of  this  kind,  it  is  well  to  rememl^^^^ 
that  the  first  groups  of  men  moving  from  a  common  center  towa.*"^^ 
an  inhospitable  climate  resisted  as  best  they  could  every  attempt    * 
force  them  into  what  they  considered  an  imdesirable  region.    If  tl»^^^ 
were  unable  tn  crush  their  foes  they  might  attempt  to  escape  to  c'^'* 
west  or  again  back  to  the  south.     Without  doubt  the  great  aver*""-* 
of  migration  was  to  the  west.    Not  until  the  population  halted  a-*"* 
pressed  both  eastward  and  westward  would  there  be  a  progress*  *^^ 
northward,   into   the    subarctic    north.      We   must   also   believe  tl"*- 
\-ery  many  groups  iK.-ri>lied  long  before  llicy  were  driven  into  nor"*- 
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eastern  Asia.  Of  even  greater  importance  must  be  the  understand- 
ing that  the  journey  from  the  hypothetical  race  cradle  in  the  south 
'•vas  not  a  deliberate  journey  made  by  one  single  tribe.  The  move- 
ments of  groups  to  the  north  were  by  slow  stages,  and  in  enterii^ 
each  new  northward  area,  the  different  requirements  for  meeting 
the  new  environment  would  cause  a  considerable  change  in  the 
customs  and  the  material  culture  of  the  group.  The  group  that 
reached  rigorous  north  would  have  no  tradition  that  its  remote 
ancestors  to  the  south,  thousands  of  years  before,  lived  from  the 
f  mils  of  the  trees  and  vines.  It  would  only  know  that  every  attempt 
to  reach  the  south  was  resisted  by  lighting  men.  In  time,  therefore, 
the  group  would  become  accustomed  to  its  environment  and  believe 
itself  the  most  favored  of  all.  Then,  as  stronger  and  more  southern 
or  western  bands  pressed  upon  it,  it  would  again  give  way  and  escape 
to  the  farther  north. 

B)-  a  theory  similar  to  this  anthropologists,  taking  full  account 
of  all  that  geological  science  says  concerning  the  subject,  point  out 
the  probable  route  of  man  into  America.  The  subsequent  distribu- 
tion of  the  various  bands  of  mankind  throughout  the  continent  is 
another  question,  perhaps  easier  to  deal  with,  but  yet  fraught  with 
many  difficulties. 

The  wide  distribution  of  the  aboriginal  American  race  and  its 
fairlj-  uniform  physical  characteristics  indicate  its  essential  uni- 
■ormity.  It  is  one  race.  The  difference  between  the  American  race 
^"d  the  nearest  true  Asiatics  also  has  much  signiticance.  The  Ameri- 
•^i*  race  has  developed  as  such  in  America  though  it  took  root  in 
^sia.  No  longer  is  it  Asiatic  so  far  as  trunk  and  branch  are  affected. 
•he  only  possible  vestiges  may  be  the  intensification  of  the  pigmenta- 
tion of  ihe  skin,  giving  the  red-brown  hue,  and  certain  mental  traits, 
^c>>ie  of  the  American  languages  is  like  the  .-Asiatic,  except  remotely, 
^  **>iy  language  might  be. 

*~he  ancient  period  when  the  distribution  of  the  race  was  complete, 

fr«ni  the  icy  northlands  of  Alaska  through  the  Central  and  South 

.American  tropics  to  the  bleak  snow-covered  tundras  of  Patagonia, 

was  one  far  back  in  point  of  time,  and,  it  may  be,  followed  the 

subsidence  of  the  last  glaciation  in  the  north.     Again  there  must 

"^^■«  been  cradle  lands  in  which,  affected  by  food,  climate  and  the 

^''ged  surroundings,  the  descendenls  of  the  wanderers  from  Asia 

"^^*<^Ioped  distinct  racial  trails,  both  mental  and  physical.     With  the 

"^ase  of  the  populations  there  would  be  another  spreading,  the 

""^nts  being  deflected  by  mountain  ranges,  great  bodies  of  water, 
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arid  regions  and  other  factors.     But  the  distribution  would  talc^s 
place,  following  lines  of  least  resistance. 

The  natural  course  of  migration  would  be  southward  along  ttx^s 
coast  of  Alaska  and  British  Columbia,     Food  would  become  moc^s 
abundant  as  the  more  southern  climes  were  approached.    The  entir"^ 
Pacific  coast  has  been  a  cradle  land  of  various  linguistic  stoctcs 
of  the  continent  and  the  seat  of  many  complex  cultures.     Ther^ 
many  different  stocks  lived,  learning  from  experience  the  necessity 
of  establishing  rules  for  fishing,  hunting  and  gathering  nut  and  root: 
foods.    The  Pacific  coast  area  is  narrow  and  hemmed  in  the  tribes 
between  the  mountains  and  the  ocean.    The  population  was  relatively 
congested.    In  time  some  of  the  most  highly  distinctive  culture  traits 
and  specialized  forms  of  carving  and  decoration  developed  in  this 
area. 

West  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  another  condition  is  to  be  noted. 
Instead  of  congestion  there  is  a  wide  sweeping  distribution  of 
linguistic  stocks.  The  entire  interior  of  Alaska  and  of  western 
Canada  was  held  by  the  various  divisions  of  the  Athapascan  stock. 
•Once  it  may  have  occupied  the  coast  and  later  lost  it  to  the  Eskimo. 
But  observation  indicates  that  the  Athapascan  stock  held  the  coast 
only  about  Cook  inlet.  Even  Hudson's  Bay  became  shut  to  them 
when  the  Eskimo  intruded.  Southward  the  Athapascans  pushed  down 
the  Rocky  mountain  foothills  and  occupied  some  of  the  most  arid 
and  most  inhospitable  regions  of  what  we  now  know  as  New  Mexico. 
Arizona,  western  Texas  and  Chihuahua.  In  a  few  isolated  spots 
they  found  small  tracts  along  the  Pacific  in  Oregon  and  northern 
California,  Several  interesting  observations  may  be  made  upon  the 
Athapascan  stock.  It  occupied  the  least  desired  lands  —  the  bleak 
rigorous  north  and  the  arid,  sun  blistered  deserts  of  the  south,  always 
shut  away  from  the  coasts.  In  the  north  its  culture  was  limited,  in 
the  south  it  was  far  more  complex,  as  a  survey  of  the  Navaho  and 
Apache  divisions  of  this  stock  will  demonstrate.  The  entire  slock 
is  peace  loving,  most  industrious,  fits  itself  to  its  several  occupational 
areas  and  quickly  assimilates  the  culture  of  any  superior  tribe  or 
stock  surroimding  it. 

While  the  Athapascan  stock  swept  from  the  north  to  the  south, 
the  great  Algonkian  stock  spread  out  like  a  triangular  fan,  from 
the  Rockies  lo  the  interior  of  all  L.abrador  and  to  the  New 
England  coast.  Holding  back  the  Eskimo  and  the  northern  Athapas- 
cans on  the  north  it  held  the  southwestern  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
most  of  the  region  north  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  spread  down  the 
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A.tlantic  coast.  On  the  west  side  it  occupied  most  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  from  the  source  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  being  checked 
there  by  the  Siouan  stock,  and  a  little  eastward  in  Tennessee  by  the 
\I  uskhogean. 

West  of  the  Algonkian  stock  and  held  like  an  island  between 
otiier  stocks,  including  the  Cheyenne- Arapahoe  tribes  of  Algonkian 
blood,  were  the  tribes  of  the  Sioux,  extending  from  eastern  Assini- 
boia  southward  into  southern  Arkansas.  The  area  resembles  a  large 
headed,  short  winged,  large  tailed  bird  flying  with  its  short,  blunt 
bill,  to  the  north-northwest.  Its  head  and  shoulders  press  into  the 
jVlgonkian  area,  its  right  wing  pushes  into  Minnesota  and  northern 
lova,  and  its  clipped  left  wing  between  two  A^onkian  divisions  to 
the  west,  and  into  the  area  of  the  great  Shoshonean  stock.  Oddly 
enough  in  the  very  middle  of  its  back  along  the  boundaries  of  North 
and  South  Dakota  there  rests  an  isolated  band  of  the  Caddoan  stock, 
but  the  Caddoes  also  push  into  the  thunder  bird  from  the  west  and 
nearly  sever  the  tail,  through  the  base  of  which  the  Missouri  flows 
(between  Iowa  and  Nebraska). 

The  Shoshonean  stock  occupied  the  Rocky  mountain  region, 
pushed  across  to  the  Sierras  and  thence  southward  into  California, 
where  in  the  southern  end  it  held  a  strip  of  sea  coast.  A  long  pro- 
jection pushes  southward  through  southwestern  Wyoming,  all  of 
Uta>i,  Nevada  and  the  western  half  of  Colorado,  into  noriheastern 
^e^A^  Mexico  and  northwestern  Texas.  Still  southward  other  traces 
of  this  stock  are  found  until  we  learn  from  a  number  of  authorities 
that  the  Shoshoni  are  related  to  a  greater  division  known  as  the  Uto- 
Aztekan  family,  which  of  course  includes  the  Aztec  or  Nahuatl 
people.  Thua  the  Shoshoni,  the  Paiute,  the  Bannock,  the  Comanche 
and  the  Hopi  are  but  northern  kinsmen  of  the  Aztecs. 

The  Caddoan  stock,  we  have  meniioned.  Its  most  norlhern  loca- 
tion is  along  the  borders  of  North  and  South  Dakota.  Pushing 
across  the  prairies  we  find  in  southern  Nebraska  another  an<l  larger 
S*"*^?,  then  southward  among  the  Kiowa  several  small  groups,  per- 
^Ps  later  comers  from  the  north.  South  of  the  Kiowan  stock 
°*'*'ecn  the  Shoshonean  stock  on  the  west,  the  Muskhogean  on  the 
'^  and  the  Siouan  to  the  north  is  the  third  and  largest  division  of 
™*  Caddo  people,  while  south  and  east  of  them  are  several  small 
stocks,  the  Natchesan,  Tonican,  Attacapan  and  Chittcmachan. 

^^Tiile  the  Muskhogean  stock  was  east  of  the  Caddo,  these  small 
™"«T  stocks  above  mentioned  actually  occupied  a  small  strip,  pre- 
^*'>ling  close  contact.     The  Muskht^ean  people  were  dwellers  of 
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tribes  that  had  built  up  their  material  culture  during  long  periods  of 
peace.  Indeed,  also,  these  peace-loving  peoples,  having  larger  stores 
of  pelts,  corn,  dried  food,  utensils  and  other  valuable  movable 
pro[>ertj',  were  subject  to  raids  by  other  more  predatory  tribes.  The 
more  peaceful  and  sedentary  tribes,  therefore,  built  fortifications  and 
stockades,  some  of  them  of  considerable  dimensions.  Probably  the 
greatest  wars  of  which  we  have  any  means  of  knowing  were  those 
in  which  the  mound-building  peoples  were  reduced  and  expelled 
from  their  country  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  A  later 
war  of  importance  was  that  of  the  Huron-Iroquois,  in  which  they 
pushed  aside  the  Algonkian  tribes  and  established  themselves  in  the 
areas  where  they  were  found  at  the  opening  of  the  historic  era. 
Wars  of  this  kind  did  occur  in  ancient  times,  but  jt  is  to  be  doubted 
that  the  loss  by  killing  was  ever  very  heavy,  except  in  rare  instances. 
Like  the  European,  however,  the  Indian  was  war-loving,  but  the 
Indian  was  equally  fond  of  great  councils  in  which  matters  of  dis- 
pute were  peacefully  settled. 

Stock  and  tribes  thus  pushed  out  as  their  needs  and  impulses 
dictated.  The  country  was  vast  and  there  was  room  for  many,  but 
when  the  hunting  grounds  were  depleted  and  food  became  scarce, 
each  group,  and  indeed  each  individual,  fought  first  for  individual 
survival.  In  a  measure,  therefore,  the  tribes  that  developed  a  form 
ol  social  organization  suited  to  its  environment  survived.  How 
these  tribes  and  stocks  were  distributed  at  the  opening  of  the 
colonial  period  we  have  already  outlined. 

In  any  consideration  of  the  displacement  of  tribes  and  stocks  we 
must  give  weight  to  the  possibilities  of  migrations  due  to  the 
encroachments  of  wild  animals.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  buffalo 
herds  or  other  ruminants  invaded  the  mound-builder  territory  and 
made  agriculture  so  precarious  that  it  was  necessary  to  press  farther 
south  and  east.  In  so  doing  there  would  be  an  intrusion  of  the 
Xfuskhogean  and  Algonkian  area  and  subsequent  wars  for  read- 
justment. 
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teemed  with  fish  and  the  forests  were  filled  with  pigeons,  partridges 
and  squirrels.  The  red  man  had  only  to  use  his  arrows  and  snares 
skilfully  to  supply  all  his  needs  for  food.  From  the  barks  of  trees, 
as  the  elm  and  basswood,  ropes  and  cords  could  be  made ;  the  bark 
of  the  elm  supplied  material  for  houses,  canoes  and  numerous 
utensils  for  the  household.  There  were  many  sweet  herbs  like  the 
sassafrass,  and  valuable  medical  plants  like  boneset  and  golden  seal. 
Beside  the  native  plants  certain  vegetables  were  cultivated,  such  as 
maize,  varieties  of  beans,  squashes  and  tobacco.  The  summer  time 
supplied  many  kinds  of  berries  and  small  fruits ;  the  autumn  the 
cultivated  plants  and  many  kinds  of  nuts  and  seeds.  By  carefully 
preserving  and  drying  both  animal  and  vegetable  foods,  therefore, 
it  was  possible  for  human  beings  to  subsist  in  the  forests  with  a 
large  degree  of  comfort,  and  at  the  same  time  to  find  game  for 
animal  food  in  case  stored  supplies  fell  short. 

This  area,  as  we  have  suggested,  teemed  with  animal  life.  Pass- 
enger pigeons  moved  in  mighty  flocks  that,  according  to  early  settlers, 
"  flew  like  clouds  and  darkened  the  sun,  and  when  they  alighted 
broke  down  the  branches  of  trees  beneath  their  weight."  The  ruffed 
grouse,  wild  turkeys,  a  score  of  species  of  wild  ducks  and  geese 
bred  here  or  had  their  range  over  this  territory.  There  were  large 
numbers  of  bears,  wolves,  beaver,  panthers  and  other  large  forest 
animals  and  many  other  varieties  of  four-footed  creatures  that  were 
valuable  for  their  furs.  The  lakes  were  filled  with  fishes  and  eels ; 
in  the  salt  water  country  clams  and  oysters  were  abundant.  But  the 
most  valuable  of  all  game,  to  the  Indians,  were  the  herds  of  elk, 
deer,  moose  and  bison  that  lived  and  roamed  in  the  open  lands  and 
in  the  timbered  areas.  These  were  the  big  game.  To  the  big  game 
the  Indians,  and  later  the  early  white  settler,  owed  much.  They 
supplied  the  bulk  of  the  meat  supply  and  their  skins  when  tanned 
served  for  leather  and  clothing.  Very  few  textile  garments  could 
be  better  suited  for  the  forest  dweller,  either  for  warmth  or 
durability,  than  those  of  elk  or  buckskin.  Skin  robes,  as  those  of 
the  bison,  furnished  warm  bedding. 

The  big  game  animals  bestowed  upon  man  another  important  g'ft, 
and  one  seldom  considered.  In  their  seasonal  migrations  they  tracked 
into  the  earth  deeply  worn  paths.  Tiiese  trails  up  the  Ohio,  along 
the  Allegheny  aiid  up  the  Genesee  or  cross  country  at  weli-chosen 
spots  became  the  trails  of  the  red  men  also,  and  we  may  easily  believe 
that  the  Indians  followed  them  in  reaching  the  territories  that  they 
came  to  occupy.     The  reason  is  easy  to  find.     The  animals  first 
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found  the  lands  that  would  provide  them  with  food,  water  and  salt, 
Man  wanted  the  animals  for  food  and  followed  their  trails,  found 
the  country  without  human  occupants  and  took  possession. 

New  York  State  lies  in  a  portion  of  the  thermal  belt  surroundii^ 
the  globe  that  supports  the  most  energetic  peoples  of  the  world.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  reaction  of  the  wide  variations  between  summer 
and  winter  temperatures  upon  the  physical  constitutions  of  the 
occupants.  In  winter  there  are  portions  of  New  York  as  cold  as 
portions  of  Alaska  or  Labrador;  in  summer  the  temperature  equals 
that  of  the  Mediterranean  countries  and  even  northern  Africa. 
Coincident  with  the  existence  of  human  energy  is  intellectual  activity 
in  this  isothermal  belt.  What  is  true  today  of  the  white  races 
occupying  this  zone  was  also  true  in  aboriginal  times.  The  Indians 
of  this  region  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  were  the  most  able 
mentally  in  all  North  America.  Not  only  did  they  possess  keen 
minds  but  they  were  able  in  many  ways  to  match  with  the  white 
invaders.  This  has  so  far  been  true  that  today  New  York  State 
has  within  its  borders  more  than  six  thousand  Indians,  most  of  them 
branches  of  the  Iroquois,  and  living  on  tracts  of  land  that  they 
have  held  from  very  early  time.  Notwithstanding  the  severe  tem- 
perature of  winter  here,  many  of  the  Indians  of  this  area  wore 
what  would  now  be  considered  scanty  clothing  and  frequently  parts 
of  their  bodies  were  bared  to  the  elements.  One  Jesuit  father  living 
among  the  Mohawk  people  states  that  he  saw  one  warrior  braving 
a  storm  with  the  upper  part  of  his  body  bare  and  only  protected  by 
a  wild  cat  skin  through  which  he  had  thrust  his  arm,  holding  it  on 
the  windward  side.  The  bark  houses,  likewise,  were  cold  and 
unheated  in  winter,  save  for  the  floor  fires  that  were  used  for  cook- 
ing rather  than  for  heat.  Instead  of  discouraging  settlement  by 
human  beings  the  cold  winters  had  the  contrary  eifect,  for  to 
acclimated  individuals  and  groups  there  was  a  certain  zest  in  battling 
with  the  cold,  not  enjoyed  by  the  people  farther  south.  The  summers 
and  autumns  were  warm,  on  the  other  hand,  and  provided  for  the 
food  that  was  most  sustaining  to  life. 

The  coming  of  the  white  settlers  did  much  to  modify  the  landscape. 
The  first  colonists,  however,  relied  upon  the  same  natural  resources 
as  did  the  Indians,  using  native  plants  and  forest  game  for  food, 
and  wearing  buckskin  and  furs  when  they  did  not  have  cloth  in 
abundance.  The  colonists,  coming  from  Europe  and  from  another 
cultural  horizon,  understood  certain  facts  that  the  native  Indians 
did  not  and  soon  made  use  of  these  facts  to  enlarge  their  resources. 
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The  whites  had  iron,  copper  and  tin;  they  had  glass,  certain 
chemicals,  and  many  manufactured  articles,  strange  to  the  aborigines. 
But  the  greatest  possessions  of  the  colonists  were  not  these  things, 
unless  we  except  iron ;  their  most  valuable  assets  were  three  ani- 
mals —  the  sheep,  the  cow  and  the  horse  —  animals  not  found 
indigenously  upon  the  American  continents. 

The  sheep  provided  durable  fabric  as  well  as  food,  the  cow  gave 
milk,  valuable  fats  and  furnished  one  of  the  most  edible  of  meat 
staples,  and  the  horse  was  an  animal  able  to  carr\'  or  draw 
heavy  loads  with  greater  swiftness  than  human  beings.  Speed  of 
transportation,  ability  to  haul  raw  and  manufactured  goods  was 
thus  placed  within  range  of  the  white  man.  The  horse  promoted 
both  industry  and  exploration  and  thus  became  a  valuable  energizing 
factor  promoting  invention  and  political  progress.  The  cow,  sheep, 
pig  and  domestic  fowl,  together  with  the  horse,  stimulated  agri- 
culture, provided  the  means  of  wealth,  constituted  personal  property, 
and  furnished  an  incentive  to  peaceful  interchange  of  commodities. 
All  these  things  were  natural  advantages  or  the  immediate  out- 
growths of  them,  that  gave  the  colonist  great  superiority  over  ihe 
native  red  man. 

The  white  man  finding  this  region  suitable  for  his  herds,  flocks  and 
horses,  took  possession  of  the  land  and  held  it  by  means  of  his 
superior  tools,  and  his  ability  to  transform  the  raw  materials  of  the 
forest  and  the  earth.  With  the  passage  of  time  and  the  continued 
application  of  labor  this  area  has  become  the  Empire  State  of  a 
great  Nation.  Though  one  of  the  small  states  in  acreage  it  has 
attracted  to  itself  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  the  country  and 
become  the  most  flourishing  agricultural,  industrial  and  financial 
center. 

The  white  man  is  here  for  the  s.ime  reason  that  the  Indian  was 
here  in  former  days;  because  of  the  natural  physical  advantages  of 
the  land.  From  the  dajs  of  its  first  discovery  by  wandering  red 
men  until  now  it  has  afforded  a  homeland  for  all  people  who 
chose  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

2  THE  FIEl.n  OF  ARCHEOLOGY  IN  NEW  VORK 
New  York  State  presents  an  inviting  field  for  archeological  inves- 
tigation. It  is  nni  the  most  prolific  field,  (o  be  sure,  but  among  the 
many  areas  where  specific  problems  may  be  studied  our  field  has  at 
least  an  important  place.  In  Ohio  the  mound  culture  may  be 
sUulied  with  great  advantage,  in  Tennessee  the  stone  grave  culture 
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may  best  be  examined,  but  in  New  York  State  the  prehistory  of  the 
Iroquois  may  be  studied  with  greater  advantage  than  in  any  other 
region  we  now  know,  not  even  excepting  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  Iroquois  were  and  are  still  the  most  recent  aborigines  to 
occupy  this  region ;  but  they  are  late  comers.  Before  them  were 
other  peoples.  Our  investigations  show  that  long  before  the  Iroquois 
came,  the  .^Igonkian  tribes  occupied  at  various  times  almost  every 
portion  of  the  State.  There  were  also  bands  of  the  mound-building 
people,  and  at  an  earlier  time,  wandering  tribes  of  people  who  made 
implements  like  the  Eskimo. 

Sources  of  Information 
In  making  a  systematic  examination  of  the  field,  information  may 
be  expected  in  certain  definite  areas  and  particular  places.  We  must 
go  where  the  evidences  are  in  order  to  discover  our  data.  In  pursuing 
investigations  and  in  making  records,  the  following  sources  should 
always  be  kept  in  mind : 
I  General  areas 

1  Inhabited  areas 

a  Village  sites 
b  Camp  sites 
c  Shell  heaps 
d  Hunting  grounds 

2  Defensive  works 

a  Fort  rings 

b  Fort  hills  or  points 

3  Places  of  industry 

a  Workshop  sites 
b  Quarries 
c  Garden  beds 
d  Fishing  places 

4  Places  for  disposing  of  the  dead 

a  Cemeteries  or  burial  grounds 
b  Ossuaries 

5  Places  of  conflict 

a  Battlefields 

6  Routes  of  traffic  and  travel 

a  Trails 
b  Stream  beds 
c  Fording  places 
3 
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7  Occasional  or  rare  places 
a  River  gravels 
b  Drift  deposits 
c  Swamps 

d  River  and  lake  bottoms 
c  River  and  lake  shores 
/  Ceremonial  districts  and  areas 

II  Particular  places 

1  Sites  of  dwellings 

a  Lodge  sites 

b  Caves  and  rock  shelters 

2  Refuse  deposits 

a  Fire  pits 

b  Refuse  pits 

f  Refuse  heaps 

d  Shell  heaps 

e  Signal  light  ash  deposits 

3  Monuments 

a  Mounds 
b  Cairns 
c  Inscribed  rocks 
d  Council  rocks 

4  Burials 

a  Graves 
b  Ossuaries 

5  Places  of  industry 

a  Kilns 

b  Individual  work  shops 

c  Fish  weirs 

d  Clay  pits 

6  Places  for  storing  or  hiding  tilings 

a  Caches  of  implements  finished,  general 
b  Caches  of  raw  material,  general 
I-  Individual  caches 

7  Ceremonial  places 

a  Springs- 
b  Spots 
c  Rocks 
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3  PROBLEMS  IN  NEW  YOUK  ARCHEOLOGY 
"  liile  great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  archeology 
til  thi^  geographical  area,  there  are  yet  many  problems  to  engage  our 
ctiention.  things  to  do  in  the  way  of  excavation  and  research  before 
we  triay  know  even  a  poriion  of  what  we  should  know  about  the 
activities  and  cultural  conditions  of  the  aborigines.  In  order  that  we 
rmty  study  with  purpose  and  pursue  our  field  work  with  intelligence, 
**  '^»-ighi  to  bear  in  mind  constantly  what  the  problems  are. 

*  Our  first  problem  is  to  determine  what  people  or  peoples  lived 
iti  iHis  area,  and  what  aboriginal  tribes  lived  in  it  when  the  country 
was  first  invaded  by  white  men.  It  is  not  enough  to  make  a  general 
g^'iss,  for  there  may  have  been  isolated  tracts  held  by  several  tribes, 
*^"^e  of  different  stocks,  instead  of  ihe  generally  known  tribe 
•"^ntioned  in  history  and  popular  recital. 

2  From  what  locality  or  region  did  each  tribe  and  stock  come? 
\  "hat  direction  did  they  take  to  re.ich  this  region?  What  did  they 
I       bring  with  them  that  was  distinctive? 

3  Whom  did  they  find,  and  did  they  drive  out  or  exterminate' 
the  older  occupants  ?    Did  they  amalgamate  with  them  ? 

4  At  what  date  approximately  did  each  people  arrive,  and  for 
how  long  a  time  did  they  occupy  the  region  ? 

5  What  precise  sites  did  each  people  occupy?     What  area  did 
they  cover? 

6  Where  are  the  oldest  sites  of  each  culture,  where  are  the 
intermediate  and  where  the  most  recent  ? 

7  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  village,  camp  and  burial 
sites  of  each  culture? 

S  What  are  the  characteristic  implements  of  each  and  what  are 
correlated  ? 

9  Determine  what  each  implement  was  used  for,  if  possible,  but 
do  not  guess.  Experiment  and  try  the  implement  in  the  several  ways 
that  suggest  themselves  to  you,  but  unless  you  are  positive,  do  not 
give  a  use-name  to  an  implement.  Until  you  know  the  use  of  an 
object,  give  it  a  descriptive  name. 

10  To  what  extent  was  each  culture  modified  as  time  went  on? 
Jllustraie  the  modification. 

11  What  tribes  of  the  same  or  other  stocks  surrounded  them? 

12  Whom  do  they  seem  to  have  influenced  culturally? 

13  By  whoin  do  they  seem  to  have  been  influenced? 

14  What  are  the  salient  features  of  each  culture? 
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7  Occasional  or  rare  places 
a  River  gravels 
b  Drift  deposits 
c  Swamps 

d  River  and  lake  bottoms 
e  River  and  lake  shores 
/  Ceremonial  districts  and  areas 

II  Particular  places 

1  Sites  of  dwellings 

II  Lodge  sites 

b  Caves  and  rock  shelters 

2  Refuse  deposits 

a  Fire  pits 

b  Refuse  pits 

c  Refuse  heaps 

d  Shell  heaps 

e  Signal  light  ash  deposits 

3  Monuments 

a  Mounds 

b  Cairns 

c  Inscribed  rocks 

d  Council  rocks 

4  Burials 

a  Graves 
b  Ossuaries 

5  Places  of  industry 

a  Kilns 

h  Individual  work  shops 

c  Fish  weirs 

d  Clay  pits 

6  Places  for  storing  or  hiding  things 

a  Caches  of  implements  finished,  general 
b  Caches  of  raw  material,  general 
t-  Individual  caches 

7  Ceremonial  places 

a  Springs- 
b  Spots 
c  Rocks 
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3  PROBLEMS  IN"  NEW  YORK  AUCHI-ZOLOGY 
While  great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  study  of  the  archeology 
of  this  geographical  area,  there  are  yet  many  problems  to  engage  our 
attemion.  things  to  do  in  the  way  of  excavation  and  research  before 
we  may  know  even  a  portion  of  what  we  shoiihi  know  about  the 
activities  and  cullural  conditions  of  the  aborigines.  In  order  that  we 
may  study  with  purpose  and  pursue  our  field  work  with  intelligence, 
we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  constantly  what  the  problems  are. 

1  Our  first  problem  is  to  determine  what  people  or  peoples  lived 
in  ihis  area,  and  what  aboriginal  tribes  lived  in  it  when  the  country 
was  first  invaded  by  white  men.  It  is  not  enough  to  make  a  general 
guess,  for  there  may  have  been  isolated  tracts  held  by  several  tribes, 
some  of  different  stocks,  instead  of  the  generally  known  tribe 
mentioned  in  history  and  popular  recital. 

2  From  what  locality  or  region  did  each  tribe  and  stock  come? 
What  direction  did  they  take  to  reach  this  region?  What  did  they 
bring  with  them  that  was  distinctive? 

3  Whom  did  ihey  find,  and  did  they  drive  out  or  exterminate" 
the  older  occupants?    Did  they  amalgamate  with  them? 

4  At  what  date  approximately  did  each  people  arrive,  and  foe 
how  long  a  time  did  they  occupy  the  region  ? 

5  What  precise  sites  did  each  people  occupy?  Whal  area  did 
they  cover? 

6  Where  are  the  oldest  sites  of  each  culture,  where  are  the 
intermediate  and  where  the  most  recent  ? 

7  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  village,  camp  and  burial 
sites  of  each  culture? 

8  What  are  the  characteristic  implements  of  each  and  what  are 
correlated  ? 

9  Determine  what  each  implement  was  used  for,  if  possible,  but 
do  not  guess.  Experiment  and  try  the  implement  in  the  several  ways 
that  suggest  themselves  to  you,  but  unless  you  are  positive,  do  not 
give  a  use-name  to  an  implement.  Until  you  know  the  use  of  an 
object,  give  it  a  descriptive  name. 

10  To  what  extent  was  each  cuhure  modified  as  time  went  on? 
illustrate  the  modification, 

I)   What  tribes  of  the  same  or  other  stocks  surrounded  them? 

12  W'hom  do  they  seem  to  have  influenced  culturally? 

13  By  whom  do  they  seem  to  have  been  influenced? 

14  What  are  the  salient  features  of  each  culture? 
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7  Occasional  or  rare  places 
a  River  gravels 
b  Drift  deposits 
c  Swamps 

d  River  and  lake  bottoms 
I"  River  and  lake  shores 
f  Ceremonial  districts  and  areas 

II  Particular  places 

1  Sites  of  dwellings 

a  Lodge  sites 

b  Caves  and  rock  shelters 

2  Refuse  deposits 

a  Fire  pits 

b  Refuse  pits 

c  Refuse  heaps 

d  Shell  heaps 

e  Signal  light  ash  deposits 

3  Monuments 

a  Mounds 

b  Cairns 

c  Inscribed  rocks 

d  Council  rocks 

4  Burials 

a  Graves 
b  Ossuaries 

5  Places  of  industry 

a  Kilns 

b  Individual  work  shops 

c  Fish  weirs 

d  Qay  pits 

6  Places  for  storing  or  hiding  things 

a  Caches  of  implements  finished,  general 
b  Caches  of  raw  material,  general 
I-  Individual  caches 

7  Ceremonial  places 

a  Springs  ■ 
b  Spots 
c  Rocks 
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3  PROBLEMS  IN  NEW  YORK  ARCHEOLOGY 
While  great  strides  have  heen  made  in  the  study  of  the  archeology 
of  this  geographical  area,  there  are  yet  many  problems  to  engage  our 
attention,  things  to  do  in  the  way  of  excavation  and  research  before 
we  may  know  even  a  portion  of  what  we  shouhi  know  about  the 
activities  and  cultural  conditions  of  the  aborigines.  In  order  that  we 
may  study  with  purpose  and  pursue  our  field  work  with  intelligence, 
we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  constantly  what  the  problems  are. 

1  Our  first  problem  is  to  determine  what  people  or  peoples  lived 
in  this  area,  and  what  aboriginal  tribes  lived  in  it  when  the  country 
was  first  invaded  by  white  men.  It  is  not  enough  to  make  a  general 
guess,  for  there  may  have  been  isolated  tracts  held  by  several  tribes, 
some  of  different  stocks,  instead  of  the  generally  known  tribe 
mentioned  in  history  and  popular  recital. 

2  From  what  locality  or  region  did  each  tribe  and  stock  come? 
What  direction  did  they  lake  to  reach  this  region?  What  did  they 
bring  with  them  that  was  distinctive? 

3  Whom  did  they  find,  and  did  tliey  drive  out  or  exterminate' 
the  older  occupants?    Did  they  amalgamate  with  them? 

4  At  what  date  approximately  did  each  people  arrive,  and  fot 
how  long  a  time  did  they  occupy  the  region  ? 

5  W'hat  precise  sites  did  each  people  occupy?  What  area  did 
they  cover? 

6  Where  are  the  oldest  sites  of  each  culture,  where  are  the 
intermediate  and  where  the  most  recent  ? 

7  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  village,  camp  and  burial 
sites  of  each  culture? 

8  What  are  the  characteristic  implements  of  each  and  what  are 
correlated  ? 

9  Determine  what  each  implement  was  used  for,  if  possible,  but 
do  not  guess.  Experiment  and  try  the  implement  in  the  several  ways 
that  suggest  themselves  to  you,  but  unless  you  are  positive,  do  not 
give  a  use-name  to  an  implement.  Until  you  know  the  use  of  an 
object,  give  it  a  descriptive  name. 

10  To  what  extent  was  each  culture  modified  as  time  went  on? 
Illustrate  the  modification. 

11  \\'hat  tribes  of  the  same  or  other  stocks  surrounded  them? 

12  Whom  do  they  seem  to  have  influenced  culturally? 

13  By  whoin  do  they  seem  to  have  been  influenced? 

14  What  are  the  salient  features  of  each  culture? 
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15  What  finally  became  of  each  occupying  tribe? 

16  If  living  today,  what  do  they  yet  retain  of  their  native  material 
culture,  customs  and  language  ? 

17  What  are  the  physical  characteristics  of  each  occupying  people? 
What  are  the  skull  indices,  skeletal  measurements? 

18  How  do  the  implements,  pottery,  ornaments  etc.  of  each  culture 
seem  to  have  been  made? 

19  What  documents  exist  describing  the  tribes  that  lived  here 
when  the  country  was  first  opened?  How  much  may  be  learned 
from  these  documents  and  books  concerning  the  material  culture  and 
customs  of  these  people? 

20  WTiat  persons  have  made  collections  of  specimens  from  the 
various  sites  of  aboriginal  occuiiation,  and  in  what  condition  are 
these  collections? 

Questions  like  these  might  be  muhiplied,  but  these  will  suffice. 
Others  will  quickly  suggest  themselves,  according  to  the  subject  upon 
which  light  is  sought. 
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EVIDENCES  OF  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS 

As  suitable  as  Ihe  New  York  region  is  and  in  former  times  was 
for  human  occupancy,  there  is  little  evidence  that  there  were  any 
human  beings  here  in  very  remote  times.  So  far,  no  one  has 
produced  satisfactory  proofs  of  man's  presence  during  the  glacial 
periods.  We  have  never  known  of  any  implements  from  this  State 
that  may  be  known  as  paleoliths,  as  these  things  are  known  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere.  The  rock  shelters  and  caves  examined  up  to  this 
time,  while  yielding  some  rude  flints,  do  not  indicate  any  remarkable 
antiquity. 

We  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  man  was  not  here  or  to  lay  stress 
upon  a  mere  theory  of  his  recent  appearance.  What  we  -do  wish  to 
state  is  that  up  to  this  time  competent  observers  have  not  seen  in 
the  ancient  gravel  deposits  or  in  the  glacial  till  any  articles  that  look 
as  if  indubitably  made  or  used  by  human  hands.  It  may  be  that  some 
time  such  evidences  will  be  found  and  that  man  in  this  region  will 
be  shown  to  have  lived  here  during  and  immediately  after  the  last 
glacial  period.  We  have  no  .sympathy  with  a  dogmatic  theory  that 
would  seek  to  limit  in  an  arbitrary  way  the  time  of  man's  first 
appearance  upon  the  earth.  Man  certainly  was  on  earth  fifty  thou- 
sand years  ago;  he  may  have  an  antiquity  of  five  hundred  thousand 
or  more  than  a  million  years,  if  the  evidence  presented  by  the 
geologists  is  conclusive.  Our  contention  is  that  man  left  no  traces 
here  by  which  we  may  know  of  his  occupation  in  the  immediate 
postglacial  times.  Where  upon  this  continent  he  was,  we  do  not 
know.  It  is  apparently  true  that  certain  Asiatic  tribes  in  the  periods 
following  the  last  glaciation  found  their  way  over  Bering  strait  and 
dividing  and  subdividing  became  the  parent  stems  that  later 
developed  into  the  great  linguistic  families  of  the  two  continents. 
The  first  groups  we  should  expect  would  push  southward  along  the 
Pacific  coast  with  comparative  rapidity.  The  slower  pressure  would 
be  from  west  to  east. 

Indeed  all  the  rest  of  North  America  north  of  Mexico  had  a  popu- 
lation in  aboriginal  times  scarcely  equal  to  that  of  the  Pacific  coast 
states.  The  densest  Indi.in  population  followed  the  west  coast  south 
through  the  desert  lands  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  into  Central 
Mexico,  Yucatan  and  Central  America. 

l39! 
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The  pressure  sent  more  into  South  America.  Time,  climate  and 
food  and,  of  equal  if  not  primary  importance,  the  original  race 
color  and  mental  impulses  caused  these  scattered  units  of  the  race 
lo  develop  along  similar  physical  lines.  But  while  we  think  of  the 
similarity  of  the  branches  of  the  red  race  we  ought  not  expect  them 
to  be  any  more  similar  than  the  various  branches  of  the  Aryan  or 
white  race. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  many  parts  of  North  and  South  America 
had  long  been  settled  and  that  there  were  several  millions  of  the 
red  race  before  any  large  number  of  them  crossed  the  Rocky 
mountains  and  the  great  plains  to  begin  a  migration  by  slow  stages 
to  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  earliest  comers  seem  to  have  had  no 
habits  that  wrote  a  record  into  the  soil.  Perhaps  they  were  nomadic 
and  had  no  settlements  that  endured  longer  than  a  year. 

The  oldest  evidences  of  man's  presence  seem  to  be  on  some  of 
the  upper  terraces.  In  western  New  York  we  have  found  several 
strange  sites  where  the  artifacts  were  crude  and  all  osseous  matter 
completely  absent.  The  presence  of  carbonized  material  in  the  pits, 
however,  proved  that  fire  had  been  used.  Along  the  headwalers  of 
the  Hudson  similar  old  sites  have  been  found.  It  would  be  mere 
guessing  to  say  how  old  these  places  are  or  even  that  they  are 
demonstrably  the  oldest. 

As  occupation  becomes  more  evident,  through  the  relics  one  finds, 
it  is  patent  that  the  occupation  is  more  recent.  Thus,  we  may  trace 
the  historic  Algonkian  people  by  their  artifacts  to  their  prehistoric 
sites  of  occupation  and  these  back  to  very  rude  sites  that  fade  into 
others  that  may  or  may  not  be  Algonkian. 

On  some  of  the  sites  that  may  be  considered  old  the  relics  are 
greatly  weathered.  Certain  sites  near  Oneida  lake  and  others  on 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Hudson  yield  many  crude  flints  and  hatchet 
heads  of  stone  that  have  plainly  been  weathered  for  centuries.  But 
even  in  this  case  we  can  only  say  the  relics  appear  to  be  among 
the  oldest. 

To  the  writer  the  first  definite  occupation  seems  to  have  been  by 
a  people  influenced  by  the  Eskimo.  They  may  have  been  Eskimoan, 
they  may  have  been  Algonkian  tribes  intermarried  with  the  Eskimo, 
or  they  may  have  been  Algonkian  tribes  culturally  influenced  by  the 
Eskimo.  The  Algonkian  people  at  length  came  to  possess  most  of 
this  area  and  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  State  one  may  find 
Algonkian  artifacts.  For  a  considerable  period  wave  after  wave  of 
Algonkian  tribes  came  this  way.  one  of  the  last  being  the  Delaware. 
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The  Algonkian  stock  at  length  spread  from  the  Rocky  mountains 
between  the  55th  parallel  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  occupied  an 
irregular  territory  as  far  south  as  the  35th,  even  pushing  wedges 
above  and  below  these  points.  Their  east  and  west  range,  measured 
in  longitude,  spread  from  the  55th  parallel  to  the  ii8th  parallel, 
giving  them  a  p.ilmate  shaped  region  many  times  greater  in  extent 
than  that  occupied  by  any  other  hnguistic  stock  in  North  America. 

The  great  original  stocks  of  this  period  seem  to  have  been  the 
Athapascan.  Shoshonean,  Siouan,  Algonkian  and  the  Muskhogean, 
Caddoan  and  Iroquoian.  It  may  be  that  the  last  three  stocks  were 
originally  one.  There  were  fifty  other  linguistic  stocks,  according  to 
Powell,  north  of  Mexico.  Time  and  research  may  condense  these 
to  ten. 

After  the  Algonkian  people  had  established  themselves  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  the  country  back  of  it,  soine  of  the  mound-build- 
ing tribes  of  the  Ohio  region  pushed  into  New  York,  and  thereafter 
followed  several  waves  of  the  Iroquois. 

The  Algonkian  tribes  left  traces,  especially  along  the  coast,  but 
within  the  State  their  traces,  while  distinguishable,  are  feeble;  the 
mound -building  people  did  not  occupy  so  much  of  this  region  but 
where  they  did  leave  any  evidence  of  themselves  it  is  startlingly 
plain  to  the  archeologist,  but  the  Iroquois  who  came  last  and  who 
lived  here  for  the  shortest  period  of  all,  have  left  such  abundant 
traces,  such  thick  refuse  deposits,  and  so  many  relics  of  their  material 
culture  that  they  appear  to  have  not  only  lived  on  the  land  but  to 
have  actually  used  it.  In  viewing  the  remains  of  their  occupation  no 
anthropologist  would  make  a  mistaken  estimate  of  their  mental  or 
moral  energy. 

Many  untrained  observers  have  sought  to  identify  archeological 
specimens  found  in  a  given  locality  as  the  products  of  the  tribe  that 
last  lived  in  the  locality,  perhaps  in  historic  times.  In  view  of  the 
several  occupations  we  have  mentioned  it  will  be  seen  how  mistaken 
this  notion  may  be  in  some  cases.  In  certain  places,  such  as  the 
Genesee  valley,  there  may  be  as  many  as  four  types  of  occupation. 
Thus  it  would  be  highly  erroneous  to  say  that  the  Seneca  were 
responsible  for  all  the  relics  found.  .Amateur  collectors  must  avoid 
such  erroneous  conclusions,  though  even  certain  advanced  students 
have  made  them  through  lack  of  means  fully  to  identify  cultures. 

It  would  be  presumption  to  say  that  we  have  named  all  the  peoples 
that  have  lived  within  the  borders  of  our  present  Empire  State.  It 
is  possible  that  some  other  tribe  contemporaneous  with  the  early 
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Algonkian  peoples  lived  here,  also,  and  that  they  were  similar  to  the 
"  red  paint,"  people  best  represented  in  certain  Maine  sites.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  eastern  Sioux  have  left  traces  here:  it  is 
possible  that  Muskhogean  bands  came  up  the  Susquehanna  and 
roamed  the  State.  It  is  possible  that  several  or  many  stocks  now- 
unknown  and  perhaps  impossible  to  know  left  traces  behind. 
Certainly  there  are  many  sites  that  are  puzzling  and  that  sug- 
gest an  occupation  by  people  the  nature  of  which  we  now  have  no 
means  of  determining. 

I     THE    RELATIVE    FREQUENCY    OF    ARTIFACTS 
In  describing  the  cultural  intensity  of  a  single  site,  of  a  cultural 
horizon  or  of  a  large  geographical  area,  it  is  useful  to  know  how 
frequently  certain  types  of  artifacts  occur.     Relative  terms  have 
been  used  with  great  carelessness,  so  much  so  that  records  to  a 
large  extent  are  unreliable.    Thus,  we  may  never  be  quite  sure  what 
is  meant  by  the  term  rare,  because  difTerent  persons  may  not  have 
the  same  idea  of  what  rarity  means.    The  same  is  true  of  such  terms 
as  common  or  abundant.    One  observer  may  say  that  six  bone  combs 
from  a  site  mean  that  they  are  common ;  another  may  construe  this 
number  to  mean  rarity.    A  single  observer  basing  his  estimates  upon 
different  standards,  or  even  upon  impulse,  may  use  different  com- 
parative terms  at  different  times,  making  his  statements  contradictory. 
These  loose  methods  of  estimating  are  to  be  deplored,  for  they 
delay  the  emergence  of  archeology  into  a  statistical  science.     To  a 
large  extent,  also,  our  knowledge  of  the  relative  number  of  objects 
prevailing  on  sites  is  made  difficult  by  the  fact  that  collectors  have- 
seldom   gathered   every   specimen   showing  the   handiwork   of   ihe- 
aboriginc.    Only  a  few  observers  not  on  museum  staffs  have  had  the- 
forethought  to  do  this.    On  the  other  hand,  all  archeologists  employed 
for  field  research  in  New  York  by  reputable  institutions,  since  1900 
have  been  careful  to  collect  every  object,  from  flint  chip  to  potter>^ 
vessel,  not  neglecting  any  complete  or  incomplete  object  of  what- 
ever  nature.     For   this   reason   the  expeditions   of   the   America«i 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Archeolog>' 
and  Ethnology,  the  New  York  State  Museum,  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian  and  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  may 
be  relied  upon.     To  the  lasting  credit  of  some  private  collectors  thi* 
course  has  also  been  pursued. 

Comijarative  lists  are  valuable  in  that  tliey  show  not  only  whar 
implements  were  used  most  or  least,  but  also  what  new  forms  arose- 
what  changes  occurred  and  what  forms  became  ob.solete.    These  arc 
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valuable  facts  in  the  study  of  cultural  stages,  and  enable  us  to  trace 
and  perhaps  identify  the  factors  influencing  cultural  growth,  trans- 
formation or  decadence.  Lists  are  not  difficult  to  tabulate  if  a  com- 
plete collection  has  been  made,  or  if  a  good  catalog  record  has  been 
kept.  It  is  when  we  begin  to  estimate  the  relative  frequency  of 
material  that  errors  are  most  likely  to  occur.  This  is  because  no 
system  has  been  generally  agreed  upon  by  archeologists  and  col- 
lectors. 

In  considering  methods  of  comparison,  we  find  thai  there  is  one 
general  form  ihat  may  be  used  with  advantage,  for  statistical  informa- 
tion and   for  ascertaining  percentages. 

By  this  we  enumerate  all  classes  of  articles  from  a  site  or  region, 
and  divide  the  total  by  the  number  of  thousands  or  fraction  of 
'hou'ands.  Thus  we  obtain  a  factor  for  determining  the  ntim- 
I'Cr  of  given  objects  that  occur  in  a  thousand  of  all  kinds.  We 
^'sn  do  two  other  things:  (o)  provide  the  means  of  estimating  the 
prcbabilities  of  finding  other  similar  objects;  (b)  provide  the  means 
'or  describing  the  relative  frequency  of  the  article.  Thus,  if  among 
■^500  artifacts  found  in  a  site  there  are  15  bone  fishhooks,  we  may 
"•'^icle  15  by  2.5  (the  number  of  thousands)  and  as  a  result 
"Ciermine  that  6  fishhooks  occur  to  every  1000  specimens  found. 
inus  we  may  state  that  .6  per  cent  of  all  articles  collected  are  fish- 
hooks. On  the  other  hand,  among  the  2500  specimens  there  may  be 
^50  hammerstones  of  all  classes.  This  would  give  hammerstones  a 
frequency  of  10  per  cent. 

-■\s  an  example  of  how  to  lay  out  a  specific  site  frequency  table 
'"  Us  take  a  certain  number  of  representative  articles  from  the  Rich- 
"'Ond  Mills  site,  where  about  2500  specimens  are  enumerated  in 
'''t  census  made  by  Mr  Dewey. 


J.fianguUf  arrow  point; 
^;^W  points 

jJiitiniCTsiones 

^^  beads.. ..■.■.■.:::: 

"W  draw  shaves 


NUMBER 

PES  CENT- 

1 187 

S' 

40 

365 

146 

700 

.4 

Comparisons  based  on  2500 
objects  enumerated  from 
Richmond  Mills.  Pre- 
historic Iroquoian,  prob- 
atAy  Seneca. 


°y  this  means  we  can  name  an  article  by  its  specific  cultural  fre- 
quency and  state  it  as  i  or  10  per  cent  as  the  facts  bring  out,  and 
*d>itTary  terms  need  not  be  used. 
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So  far,  the  artifacts  of  a  single  culture  have  been  considered.  In 
larger  areas  where  there  is  a  mixture  of  cultures  a  second  plan 
will  be  to  determine  the  relative  number  of  artifacts  found  on 
lA)  Algonkian  sites,  (M)  mound  builder  sites,  (/)  Iroquois  sites, 
(£)  Eskimoan  sites,  (U)  indeterminate  sites.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  paper  we  will  grant  that  most  of  the  articles  considered  are 
all  from  known  sites,  or  that  they  may  otherwise  be  identified. 

Again  everything  is  counted  this  time  without  r^^d  to  cultural 
origin.  All  specimens  are  massed  together  in  one  grand  aggregate 
and  then  sifted  for  thejr  cultural  place.  In  a  collection  of  20,000 
specimens'  we  should  expect  to  find  the  articles  falling  into  groups 
in  the  following  way : 


AKTICLE 

ALGONKIAN 

ISOQUOIS 

MOUND 

ESKW- 

UNDE- 

TOTAL 

Hammerslones .  .  . 

50 

1 

800 
35 

,000 

SO 
150 

5 
750 

15 

■■■■50 

5 
15 

5 

5 
25 

'5 
5 
IS 

5 

SO 
50 

•SO 

5 

5 

3 
5 

5 
SO 

ISO 

40 

s 

25 

5 

5 

5 
5 

5 
800 
50 

aoo 

3    150 
2*5 

T 

Gouges 

Grooved  axes .  . 
Grooved  weight?.. 

Net  sinkers 

Sinew  stones 

Bannerstones 

Bird  stones 

33 

17 

35 
50 

Other  ceremonial-s 
Stone  pipes 

Shell  beads,.  .    . 

Stone  tubes 

Notched  flints..  .  . 
TriangiJar  flints. 
Polterv  vessels 
Steatite  vessels   .. 
Copper  articles. . 

50 
5  000 

I 
35 

25 
5* 

1700^0 

3  *mo 

Other  articles 

800 

8  763 

8   147 

1   60H 

367 

I  *iS 

«,ooo 

From  a  table  of  this  kind  we  may  estimate  the  degree  of  cuItuK'a' 
wealth,  the  duration  of  occupation,  the  presence  or  absence  of  certBt»n 

'This    labulation   is   based    on    a   careful  estimate  of   arlitacts    from    «»" 

heart  of   New  York  Slate  extending   from  Oneida  lake  to   the  (.rtnesee.  - 

tabulation  of  the  entire  State  or  for  other  areas  in  the  State  would  cha*^^* 

tliese  figures. 
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articles,  and  thus  establish  other  tables  defining  culture  traits.  By 
this  means,  also,  we  may  find  a  convenient  method  of  stating  the 
degree  of  rarity  or  frequency  of  any  articles.  Remembering  that 
we  have  analyzed  20,000  specimens  of  all  kinds,  we  can  easily 
determine  the  percentage  of  the  whole  number  or  of  the  cultural 
number.  Thus,  we  find  that  to  determine  the  cultural  frequency 
of  hammerstones  we  divide  the  numl>er  by  the  total  number  of  all 
objects  of  the  culture  enumerated  and  obtain  these  percentages: 

Hammerstones        1  ■  m  f. 

Culture  frequency  J"  '  '  ' 

A\'hen  hammerstones  as  type  objects  are  compared  with  all  ham- 
nierstones  we  get  another  figure,  that  of  type  frequency;  in  other 
words  we  are  able  to  say  what  percentage  of  hammerstones  selected 
from  a  large  series  gathered  from  representative  sites  of  all  culture.!, 
may  be  expected  to  be  of  any  one  culture.  Compared  with  the 
grand  total  we  would  then  read : 

Hammerstones      1,,       ,,       ,,     .■      i-     ^      ,-    oc 
a.ss  frequency     M  *"■' '  '  *=  ■  "  4-65 1  £•  465 ;  t-  '-Se 

There  is  considerable  difference  between  the  general  frequency  of 
a  specimen  and  the  cultural  frequency  and  if  such  tables  as  these  are 
ever  used  care  must  be  taken  to  mention  the  standard  of  comparison 
''vliether  general,  cultural,  specific  site  or  class.  Comparing  our  tables 
've  see  that  Iroquois  hammerstones,  for  example,  have  a  general  fre- 
?Nfii(-v  of  5,  a  cultural  frequency  of  11.4  and  in  the  site  named  a 
^teciHc  frequency  of  14. 5.  while  the  class  frequency  is  46.5. 

fieneral  frequency,  therefore,  may  not  be  regarded  as  a  guide  to 
^cific  frequency.  As  an  example,  the  general  freciuency  of  ham- 
"lerstones  of  the  mound  culture  is  ,5  per  cent.  Compared  with  all 
objects  from  a  specific  mound  site  in  Xew  York,  the  percentage 
*oul(i  probably  rise  to  6.25  or  even  more. 

To  clarify  our  comparisons  by  percentages  let  us  recapitulate  our 
hamnrer<itone  data. 

'  Out  of  20,000  specimens  of  all  kinds,  2150  are  hammerstones. 
Hammerstones  therefore  form  10.7  per  cent  of  all  articles  found. 
'nis  is  the  type  frequency. 

^  Bui  these  hammerstones  came  from  \  arious  sites  and  we  are  able 
'"  sort  out  A  1000,  /  1000,  M  100,  E  10.  (/  40,  which  gives  us  the 
'"'^ns  for  determining  the  fraction  of  all  specimens  in  our  collection 

"  ^ch  culture  takes.    Our  1000  Algonkian  hammerstones  are  one- 
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twentieth  of  the  whole  20,000  specimens.  It  is  therefore  5  per  cent 
of  the  total.  Continuing  we  find  that  the  general  frequency  h:  A  5 : 
/  5 ;  W  -5 ;  £  05 ;  [/  .2.  This  gives  us  a  means  of  indicating  the 
comparative  rarity  or  frequency  of  any  specimen. 

3  We  may  wish  to  know  how  frecjuent  a  specimen  is  in  a  certain 
cuhural  area ;  that  is,  what  per  cent  of  all  articles  from  a  cuhure,  a 
given  class  of  object  forms.  We  have  only  to  determine  that  S763 
specimens  in  the  20,000  are  Algonkian  and  by  taking  our  1000  ham- 
merstones  find  our  decimal  number,  which  is  10.35.  Going  through 
the  list  we  find  the  cultural  frequency  to  be:  A  11 -4,  /  12.27,  M  6.21, 
£  .04,  U  .033. 

4  By  taking  the  number  of  hammerstones  from  each  culture  and 
comparing  them  with  all  the  hanunerstones  found  in  our  collection, 
we  get  our  class  frequency  which,  to  repeat,  is:  A  46.5.  /  46,5.  Af 
4.65,  £.  465.  U  1.86. 

5  By  totaling  all  the  specimens  of  all  kinds  from  one  specific  site, 
and  finding  out  how  many  of  each  kind  compose  this  total,  we  can 
determine  what  percentage  of  the  total  any  group  forms.  This  is  the 
specific  frequency. 

2    THE   ALGONKIAX   OCCUPATION   OF   NEW   YORK 
Previous  to  the  coming  of  the  Iroquoian  tribes  to  this  region,  it 
seems  to  have  been  largely  in  the  control  of  the  Algonkian  tribes.    It 
ib  quite  possible,  however,  that  portions  were  held  by  tribes  not  of  this, 
stock,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  an  examination  of  the  fieUl 
shows  traces  of  Algonkian  occupation  and  influence  from  one  end  o  * 
the  State  to  the  other  and  from  north  to  south.    We  may  safely" 
assert  that  when  the  Iroquois  first  entered  this  geographical  are^« 
their  chief  opponents,  if  any,  were  some  of  the  Algonkian  band^ 
though  it  is  probable,  also,  that  there  were  outpost  settlements  c»  ^ 
tribes  of  the  mound  builder  culture. 

The  Algonkian  occupation  of  New  York  stretches  back  into  cor»"» 
paratively  remote  times.  There  must  have  been  wave  after  wave  *"* 
these  peoples,  coming  in  band  afier  band  to  hunt  over  the  territory  c^*' 
to  make  settlements.  Very  likely  the  inviting  regions  south  of  La"*-^ 
Erie  and  the  Ontario-St  Lawrence  basin  were  as  much  occupied  t^^2 
.\lgonkian  tribes  as  was  New  England  at  the  time  of  the  discover~> 
The  Algonkian  occupation  appears  to  consist  of  several  period^  = 
each  of  which  so  merges  into  the  other  that  we  can  not  tell  when  ^^^ 
where  one  commences  and  the  other  leaves  oflf.    Even  when  we  ^^' 
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distinguish  differences  in  the  cultural  artifacts  we  find  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  say  that  the  difference  is  due  to  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
change  of  pattern,  or  to  the  influence  of  another  tribe  that  came  to 
supplant  an  older  tribe.  Our  best  clues  are  found  along  the  lakes  and 
livers  where  there  have  been  fishing  camps  and  settlements.  On 
the  St  I^wrence,  for  example,  there  are  sites  along  the  bank<;  that 
are  deep  with  the  refuse  of  the  centuries  and  where  one  may  find 
early  Algonkian  material  near  the  bottom  and  in  the  body  of  the 
layer,  and  Iroquoian  potsherds  on  top.  As  a  general  thing  few- 
individuals  have  had  the  time  or  patience  to  make  a  thorough  study 
of  the  Algonkian  occupation  except  along  the  sea  coast.  For  solving 
the  riddles  of  migrations  and  occupations,  however,  this  difficult  and 
perhaps  unproductive  work  must  he  (ione.  The  collector  who  desires 
to  get  reHcs  only  ami  the  museum  that  only  desires  to  fill  its  display 
cases  are  both  neglectirfg  an  obligat'on  to  science.  Research  work, 
alone,  will  solve  the  problem  of  the  Algonkian  occupation. 

Periods  of  occupation.  The  earliest  type  of  occupational  evidence 
that  we  may  assume  to  be  Algonkian.  yields  crude  implements,  large, 
clumsy  spears,  steatite  pottery,  some  rough  and  poor  grade  clay  pot- 
tery, occasionally  a  polished  stone  implement,  net  sinkers,  large  flakes 
of  chert  or  stone  notched  at  the  top  for  choppers,  and  now  and  then 
a  grooved  axe  and  celt.  Only  in  very  rare  instances  are  any  imple- 
ments of  bone  found.  Probably  no  graves  of  this  period  have  ever 
been  found.  This  period  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
Eskimo. 

A  second  or  intermediate  period  of  the  Algonkian  occupation  is 
characterized  by  a  larger  number  of  grooved  axes,  roller  pe.stles,  a 
greater  abundance  of  crude  pottery,  the  surface  of  which  is  scratched 
or  .stami>ed  with  fabric  or  cord  marks,  steatite  pottery,  by  pits  filled 
with  crumbhng  and  almost  completely  disintegrated  refuse  and  espe- 
cially by  the  great  abundance  of  drills,  of  notched  arrowheads  and 
spears  of  chert  and  other  stone.  Many  of  the  finest  ceremonial  stones 
from  New  York  belong  to  this  intermediate  period.  The  sites  are 
generally  along  the  waterways,  on  the  banks  or  upon  the  high  level 
fields  near  creeks,  lakes  and  rivers.  To  some  extent  the  early 
Algonkian  sites  are  found  in  such  places  also,  but  most  generally  on 
the  slopes  and  terraces  far  above  the  present  river  beds. 

The  later  Algonkian  occupation  is  more  definite  in  character  and 
covers  almost  the  entire  area  of  the  State.  It  is  characterized  by 
numerous  flints,  by  steatite  pottery,  clay  pottery,  notched  choppers, 
grooved  axes,  celts,  adzes,  hoes,  some  copper  implements,  gouges, 
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gorgets,  birdstones,  banner  stones,  cord -marked  and  pattern-stamped 
clay  pottery,  mediocre  clay  pipes,  roller  pesttes,  numerous  nei  sinkers, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  bone  implements,  as  awls,  harjraons, 
iicedles  and  beaiis.  The  siies  are  generally  on  lowlands  near  streams 
and  lakes,  none  of  importance  being  on  hilltops.  The  later  Algonkian 
peoples  were  agricullural  as  is  proved  by  the  numerous  instances  in 
which  charred  maize  and  beans  have  been  found  in  refuse  pits.  The 
later  Algonkian  tribes  were  more  sedentary  than  their  predecessors 
and  iheir  settlenienis  presumably  larger.  This  seems  to  be  indicated 
by  the  presence  of  deposits  of  refuse,  by  refuse  pits  and  heaps  and 
by  large  areas  of  ground  filled  with  carbonized  matter,  fire-burned 
>tone  and  calcined  bone. 

(iraves  of  this  middle  period  are  found,  the  skeletons  being  doubled 
up  on  one  side  (flexed).  There  are  seldom  any  artifacts  in  the 
graves,  the  skeletons  alone  remaining  to  tell  the  story.  .-^  typical 
burial  site  of  this  period  is  that  on  the  Markham  site,  near  .\von, 
excavated  by  Mr  Harry  Follett.  A  typical  village  site  of  this 
period  was  found  on  the  outlet  of  Owasco  lake,  south  of  Auburn. 
ind  was  excavated  by  Mr  E.  H.  Gohl  and  the  writer  (see  page  340). 
TIk  Owasco  lake  site  diflfers  in  culture,  however,  from  that  of  the 
Markham  site. 

The  Algonkian  peoples  of  the  tide  water  and  Long  Island  present 
a  slightly  different  problem,  but  the  type  of  the  culture  is  unmis- 
takable. The  most  abundant  traces  are  found  in  the  refuse  layers 
and  shell  heaps  on  Long  Island.  Staten  Island,  the  Westchester  coast 
and  the  northern  end  of  Manhattan  island.  The  coastal  Algonkins 
differed  only  from  their  inland  kinsmen  through  the  immediate  influ- 
ence of  environment.  For  example,  they  frequenth-  stamjied  their 
pottery  with  the  edge  of  a  scalloped  shell  instead  of  a  cord-wrapped 
paddle,  and  they  used  shellfish  to  a  large  extent  for  food. 

Typical  coastal  .\lgonkian  sites  were  found  and  excavated  by  Mr 
M.Raymond  Harrington,  at  Port  Jefferson,  Oyster  Bay,  Matinicock 
^<1  Shinnecock,  on  Long  island;  Throgg's  Neck,  Eastchester  and 
Westchester,  on  the  Westchester  coast ;  and  b\-  Mr  Alanson  B, 
Skinner  on  Manhattan  and  Staten  Islands. 

One  is  led  to  believe  that  the  later  .\lgonkin  copied  to  a  large 
extent  the  material  culture  of  a  more  advanced  division  of  the  race 
that  came  from  the  south  and  the  west,  but  which  after  a  certain 
"^lewas  either  absorbed  or  unable  to  maintain  itself  in  the  eastern 
sethon.  That  the  eastern  Algonkin  received  a  great  cultural 
""fetus  from  the  intruding  strangers  can  not  be  doubted.    We  have 
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some  realization  of  this  when  we  note  the  thinning  out  of  the  polishec^ft. 

slate  objects  in  eastern  New  England,  southern  New  York,  Pennsjl 

vania  and  the  region  north  of  the  St  Lawrence  basin,  including  th»  ■ 
Erie-Ontario  slopes,  in  Canada.  On  the  contrary,  these  article  ?■=: 
appear  in  the  greatest  abundance  west  of  the  Mohawk  headwaters  ^ 
westward  into  Ohio  and  down  the  Allegheny  to  the  Ohio  river  anviX. 
southward  to  Tennessee.  The  St  Lawrence  basin  all  along  the  Gre^f: 
Lakes  also  yield  the  "  problematical  "  slates,  but  there  the  cultural 
stimulus  in  other  ways  seems  to  be  from  tlie  north. 

Definite  traces  of  what  is  recognizable  as  an  Algonkian  occupatioi's 
occur  from  the  Genesee  valley  throughout  its  length  in  New  Yorlc  , 
Wyoming  and  Monroe  counties  containing  many  camp  sites  and  Sh. 
considerable  number  of  villages  of  this  culture.  Evidences  are  found 
eastward  through  the  Finger  Lakes  district,  southward  along  the  val  — 
leys  of  the  Chemung,  Susquehanna  and  Chenango,  through  various=* 
portions  of  Chenango,  Otsego  and  Oneida  counties.  In  Jeffersor"» 
county  to  the  north  along  the  St  Lawrence  are  also  abundant  traces-  - 
Southward  along  the  Delaware  river  through  the  counties  of  Dela  — 
ware.  Ulster,  Sullivan,  Orange  and  Rockland  the  relics  of  occupatioc  3 
seem  almost  entirely  Algonkian.  The  Hudson  valley  shows  ar  ' 
Algonkian  occupation  as  evidenced  by  the  forms  of  pottery  anC^ 
other  artifacts.  In  some  places  Algonkian  articles  are  found  directly*' 
beneath  Iroquoian  deposits,  as  at  the  mouth  of  Honeoye  creek  anc:^ 
along  the  shores  of  the  St  Lawrence  river. 

An  Outline  of  Algonkian  Cultural  Artifacts 
Methods  of  identification.    In  any  endeavor  to  determine  the  cul- 
tural significance  of  any  artifact  there  must  he  a  certain  and  definit  ^ 
means  of  comparison.     To  fix  the  characteristics  of  a  culture  w^ 
must  have  l>efore  us  the  results  of  actual  excavations  and  collectioi»= 
made  in  and  on  a  site.     In  other  words,  we  must  rea.son  from  tli« 
known  to  the  unknown.     Once  we  know  the  characteristics  of  an 
Algonkian  site  we  may  look  elsewhere  and  say  with  some  degree  of 
IK)>itivcness  what  is  Algonkian.    But  to  know  in  the  beginning  what 
is  .■Mgonkian  we  must  find  a  site  actually  known  to  have  been  occu- 
pied hv  some  Algonkian  tribe  and  after  examination  we  must  find 
what  the  objects  are.  how  they  look,  how  they  are  decorated;  and. 
what  is  equally  important,  we  must  determine  what  objects  are  asso- 
ciated.   \ot  (inlv  must  we  study  the  ash  pit  and  refuse  heap,  but  the 
house  site,  the  village  site,  the  camp  site  and  the  fishing  grounds. 

Once  we  know  the  characteristics  of  a  historical  site,  which  may 
have  within  it  European  artifacts,  we  may  look  for  older  .sites  in 
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Certain  types  of  knifelike  blades,  wherein  the  oulciirved  edge  is  thin  atid 
W-     xj^.      From  New  York  Algonkian  sites. 

'.  WMy  chalcedony  from  Lysander ;  2.  ivory  chalcedony,  Lvsander ;  3, 
''*<'*d  diert,  Lysander;  4,  gray  chert,  Rush;  5,  gray  chert,  lefferson  co.; 
j^rib  chert,  Seneca  river;  7,  dark  orange  Jasper,  Perch  lake-,  8,  l\^^\ 
■"ft,  Seneca  river;  9,  light  chert,  Seneca  river. 
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which  traces  of  the  white  man  are  absent.    Then,  when  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  Algonkian  culture  are  known  we  may  say  with 
some  degree  of  assurance  tliat  a  specimen  is  or  is  not  Algonkian.    It" 
it  is  not  Algonkian,  what  is  it?    I  Joes  it  belong  to  the  later  Iroquoi:^ 
or  d(!es  it  belong  to  another  culture  altogether? 

An  examination  of  the  numerous  Algonkian  sites  in  New  YorlcL_ 
and  indeed  elsewhere,  demonstrates  that  the  Algonkian  culture  wa.=^ 
not  uniform.  This  is  not  strange  when  we  remember  that  the  grea.t 
-Algonkian  stock  embraced  many  tribes  and  influenced  this  geogrs^hi  — 
cal  area  from  comparatively  remote  times.  It  is  natural  to  sujqxis^ 
that  certain  tribes  varied  in  minor  particulars  from  others  and  th:i.t 
in  the  process  of  time  tribes  may  have  changed  some  of  theii- 
customs.  There  is  an  abundance  of  proof  that  this  process  of  cul- 
tural change  took  place  among  tribes  observed  since  the  advent  of 
the  European.  Changes  took  place,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  in 
the  eras  before  the  white  man  came. 

While  it  is  true  that  our  knowledge  of  the  various  occupations  is 
incomplete,  enough  sites  have  been  examined  by  competent  observers 
to  aflford  some  basis  for  comparison  and  identification.  The 
description  which  follows  is  a  brief  attempt  to  outline  the  character- 
istics of  the  Algonkian  culture. 

Chipped  Points  and  Blades 

Chipped  implements.  Nearly  all  the  periods  of  the  Algonkia-  ■> 
occupation,  where  there  was  any  considerable  population,  are  cha  **" 
acterized  by  innumerable  chipped  implements  of  chert,  quartz,  hor«T 
stone  and  other  flinty  rocks.  The  material  to  some  extent  vari^* 
with  the  location,  the  local  rocks  predominating,  but  favorite  mat^" 
rials  are  not  lacking:  thus,  even  on  the  seashore  where  nearly  ^H 
the  chipped  implements  are  of  pebble  quartz,  there  are  to  be  fou«T^ 
jasper  and  chert  points  also. 

Spear  points  occur  in  abundance  and  vary  in  size  from  3  inches  to 
10  inches  with  occasional  specimens  below  and  even  above  the--*  I 
measurements.  \ot  only  do  these  implements  varj-  in  size  but  in 
degree  of  workmanship,  some  being  crude  and  clumsy,  others 
revealing  the  .skilled  hand  and  eye  of  an  expert.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  some  knife  blades  and  unfinished  blank  forms  that  if 
necessar\'  coukl  have  been  used  as  spear  points,  all  Algonkian  spear 
[Miints  and  javelin  heads  are  notched  or  barbed. 

-Arrow  jMjints  are  numerous  on  all  Algonkian  village  and  camp 
sites  and  along  trails  of  this  occupation.  Like  the  larger  points  con- 
sidered as  spears.  .Algonkian  arrowheads  are  barbed,  or  at  least  have 
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Certain  tyrKS  of  New  York  arrow  points,     ^'g. 

'-dark  cheri,  LivinKSttw  co. ;  J,  chert.  LiviiiKsti.  .... 

'*■!  4-  dull  cherl,  S«neca  river;  5.  marble  quartz,  I-iuiK  Island;  6,  Rrav 
™fi.  Seneca  river;  7.  slaty  chert,  Seneca  river;  H  Nlaly  chert,  Jefferson  co.; 
'i  Wrraicd  rotarj-  or  beveled,  Seiieca  river;  10,  dark  chert.  Sci«;i:a  tv,-*^-, 
'j'^ranne.  red  and  Mack  jasper  with  white  lanrts,  Seneca  nNcv.  M,  ftt^i-i 
yl^  Seneca  river;  13.  gray  c/ierr,  Seneca  river;  14.  v,axy  cWVceAoft-j . 
•^nifa  bke;  iji-  light  gray  chert,  b/furcated  s 
**"<».■  tz  iltmroQ  CO. 


From  /\I(ioiikian  site* 
:  .{.  chert.  Livingston 
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distinct  necks  and  shoulders.  No  less  than  40  distinct  forms  of 
iheie  arrowheads  are  recognizable,  and  into  these  forms  are  t)-pcs 
of  variants  that  in  some  particulars  resemble  one  form  or  another, 
or  leieral.  The  ;'()rting  of  a  large  collection  of  points  becomes  a 
most  perplexing  problem,  and.  for  a  time  it  seems  that  one  is  pur- 
>uing  an  im])ossible  task.  While  many  arrow  points  seem  to  be 
individual  and  without  previous  or  similar  pattern,  a  close  examina- 
tion and  comparison  will  usually  fit  the  specimens  into  one  or  more 
classes,  to  be  detenninod  b)-  the  shape  of  the  neck,  barbs,  shoulders. 
I)oint  or  bevel. 

Frequently  in  sorting  a  large  collection  of  arrowheads  t«t)  or 
more  may  be  found  that  are  so  similar  in  size,  shape  and  technic  as 
to  suggest  ha\ing  been  made  by  the  same  hands  or  gauged  b)'  the 
same  pattern. 

The  Algonkian  tribes  used  triangular  points,  i>opular1y  termed 
"  war  points,"  but  as  a  general  rule  did  not  make  them  with  the  same 
degree  of  skill  as  the  later  Iroquois,  In  most  cases,  too,  the 'Algon- 
kian point  is  larger  than  the  Iroquois.  Certain  Algonkian  sites,  as  at 
<")wasco  lake  and  Castle  ton -on -the- Hud  son,  yield  triangular  points 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  types,  but  these  sites  seem  to  haix 
belonged  to  the  perio<l  of  Iroquoian  influence. 

Knives.  Chipped  stone  knives  are  commonly  found  on  Algonkian 
siitcs.  Frequently  knives  are  confused  with  spearheads,  and,  indewi- 
many  knife  blades  might  have  been  emploj-ed  as  spear  points  and 
vice  versa.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  a  knife  is  its  cuned  edge. 
Most  knives  are  thinner  than  spearheads  and  have  a  more  even  edge, 
which  when  tried  \>y  the  thunib  feels  sharp.  .\  spear  may  haw  a 
lough  or  an  irregular  edge.  Many  knife  blades  have  no  notched 
shoulders,  and  many  of  them  are  small ;  some  are  oval,  some  round. 
stmie  lanciform  and  some  petaloid.  One  tyijc  of  the  double-pointri 
Made  has  one  of  the  pointed  tips  slightly  notched  on  either  side,  but 
on  immixed  sites  these  are  very  rare  and  seem  to  l>e  the  products  of 
another  culture.  Algonkian  knife  blafles  are  made  from  better 
material  than  spearhcnds  and  armw  jtoints.  The  material  is  beltei" 
rho-cn  and  free  from  defcci-ve  spots.  Some  very  fine  specimens  oi 
knift  blades  are  made  from  ja?-j»er,  ch.ilcedony,  quartz  and  fin* 
yr;idc-.  i.f  clicrt.    ^Many  .Tre  of  unuMial  length,  from  6  to  10  inchc' 

Scrapers.  .^cr.-LpiT-  arc  oimnmnly  found  on  sites  of  the  .Mr'>»'^" 
kiriii  iiccTipalinn.  .•^everal  funns  occur,  due  in  some  mea.sure  to  t*'**^ 
different    wiiys  in   which    scrapers  were  used,  as  with   or  withr*'^''' 
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ImsJii  types  of  Xcw  York  drill  [loiiii^,     x  <,/io.     I>niii  Aluonki.-m  sitL-s. 

i.  'hoiiMori'l  firill  <if  ii-lluw.  ..n.nir.'  aiici  r.d  jii-|.fi-.  < >ii<.Tiil;ii;;i  '•■.:  - 
«^nk.\  ilKTt  drill,  Oniari..  c..,;  ,i.  black  i-lur.,  I.ivii.tslmi  <-.,,:  4.  »axv  l.lac 
'wt,  l.JvinHston  co.;  5,  dril!  i>oiiitid  Uladf,  Srlinliiirit  c<i.;  (>.  slioiiUkri' 
''rill.  Alliany  Co.:  7.  nitxy  liwlit  ^r.-.y  .I.iti.  Ximda;  ,S.  t;ray  cIktI.  Monro 
'^"-9,  Oneida  co. ;    10.  Monroe  co. ;   ir.   Scliciutladv   co, :    }j,  iitiii-sce  co. 
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handler.    One  common  form  of  the  scraper  b  that  having  one  side  » 
the  under,  a  smooth  cur\ed  surface,  and  the  other  humped  ot- 
"  turtle  backed."    Scrapers  of  this  kind  may  or  may  not  have  beei^ 
employed  in  handles,  but   vcn-   few  of  them  are  notched  at  th^-- 
handle  end,     A  second  form  is  chipped  on  both  surfaces  but  ib^ 
scraping  edge  is  beveled  one  way,  to  give  a  chisel-like  surface.  Man^.- 
of  this  t>'pe  arc  stemmed  and  notched.    A  third  form  is  made  from 
abruptly  broken  arrow  or  spearhead;;.    The  fractured  edge  is  simply 
chipped  back  from  one  side  to  provide  the  chisel  edge  for  scraping*. 
Scrapers  are  also  made  from  fiakes  and  many  were  formed  from 
larger  blades,  the  sides  of  which  were  used  for  scraping  and  not 
the  ends.    Some  knife  blades  show  that  the  upper  or  handle-end  was 
used  as  a  scraper.    Of  course  not  all  scrapers  were  made  of  chif^ied 
flint,  chert  and  similar  materials.    Some  were  made  of  tough  slates, 
granites  and  sandstones,  and  ground  down  in  the  form  of  small 
adzes.    These  come  under  the  head  of  polished  stone  iTT^riements. 

Perforators  or  drills.  Perforators  are  found  on  Algonkian  sites 
but  probably  none  have  been  found  on  Iroquoian  sites  that  are 
original.  .Several  types  of  perforators  are  found  on  sites  of  the 
.-\lgonkian  occupation,  .^mong  these  may  be  mentioned  the  long 
slender  shafts  of  flint  or  jasper  that  are  of  nearly  uniform  diameter. 
These  may  or  niay  not  have  shoulders  and  necks.  The  usual  type 
may  have  been  fastened  to  a  shaft  so  as  to  permit  its  use  on  a 
rotating  spindle  driven  by  a  bow  string  or  by  the  motion  of  a  pump 
drill.  Another  type  has  a  \^Ty  rough  and  massive  top.  as  if  this 
vere  a  handle  to  be  used  without  a  spindle.  \ot  all  so-called  per- 
forators were  in  reality  drills;  at  least  not  all  were  constantly  used- 
as  such,  for  both  human  and  animal  bones  have  been  found  pierced 
by  ihem  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  their  use  as  arrow  points. 

Other  chipped  implements.  .Algonkian  sites  jield  several  chippe<^ 
forms  not  to  be  classed  as  projectile  points,  .\mong  these  may  b^ 
mentioned  chippeil  hoes  of  shale,  chipped  celts,  chopi>ers,  disks  ancJ 
sinkers. 

The  implements  termed  hoes  may  or  may  not  lie  hoes,  but  thc^ 
shape  of  the  broad  blade  has  suggested  this  use-name.  Hoes  ar«; 
usually  chi]iped  into  shape  from  layers  of  shale  or  sandstone  an^ 
usually  have  a  noticed  neck  and  a  broad  chopping  end  chipped 
^'harji.  Very  few  shmv  much  e\idencc  of  having  been  used  to  sucli 
an  cxtt-nl  lliat  thf  end  is  poli>hfd  through  friotiim  in  the  soil.  Xot 
nvuiy  luho  are  m  he  fiiuud  in  collections,  pcriiaps  for  the  reason 
tli;it  iIk'  form  's  uuattiaciive  to  the  amateur  collector  and  farmer. 
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Plate  7 


Certain  ij'pcs  of  New  York  s|icar  iwiuLi.    x-y 
'•   Sticira  river:  j,  wealhiTi-il  clicrt.  I.vsaniliT:   .*.  I'niirsc  rl 
■J-  fhill  umy   chvrt,   Ix'Vfk-il.    l.ysan.ti-r:    =.    k:ik\    uniy   i!;.-ri, 
■'■■''arsr  iluH  clitrt.   LysamliT. 
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The  greater  number  known  to  and  found  by  the  writer  are  fror  *. 
the  Susquehanna  valley,  the  Chenango  valley  and  the  Genesee  va  :m. 
ley.  A  simple  illustration  (see  plate  8)  is  sufficient  for  the  purpo^  ^ 
of  identifying  these  objects. 

Hoes  are  sometimes  chipped  from  flat  pieces  of  shale.  They  ac — ^ 
celt-shaped  and  the  cutting  edge  may  or  may  not  appear  to  tzz>  ^ 
sharp'-ned  by  rubbing  and  grinding.  The  average  specimen  is  simpB  ^^^.^ 
chipiwd. 

Choppers,  are  generally  made  from  thin,  flat,  waterwashed  pel:>  — 
bles  of  a  size  larger  than  an  adult  hand.  One  end  is  chippy  <^3 
acutely  for  (he  working  edge.  The  greater  [jortion  of  chopper.3, 
which  maj'  or  may  not  be  notched,  come  from  littoral  sites,  either  orrt 
Long,  Staten,  or  Manhattan  islands  or  from  the  Westchester  coast - 
Some  have  been  found  along  the  Hudson  and  even  on  inlanci 
Algonkian  sites. 

Disks  of  various  sizes  have  been  found  along  the  Susquehanna  — 
A  considerable  number  come  from  the  Chenango  and  Chemung  val  — 
leys  but  specimens  from  the  tributaries  of  all  these  streams  are  to  be 
found.  As  a  rule  these  disks  are  chipped  from  flat  layers  of  sedi- 
mentary rock,  except  slate,  and  in  thickness  are  from  one-fourth  tc7 
one-half  of  an  inch.  Many  have  been  found  down  the  Susquehanna 
as  far  as  below  Wilkes-Barre.  These  disks  are  .sometimes  termed 
"  pot  covers"  perhaps  because  they  are  round,  are  notched  in  many 
instances  and  because  the  larger  specimens  are  about  the  size  of  the 
top  of  a  small  pottery  ves.sel.  Those  who  use  this  term,  however, 
forget  that  the  greater  number  are  much  too  small  to  be  pot  covers, 
unless  all  pots  with  three  inch  tops  have  "crumbled  into  dust  upon 
exposure  to  the  air."  It  seems  far  from  improbable  that  notched 
disks  were  simply  a  local  form  of  the  common  net-sinker. 

Slonc  Tools 
Hammcrstones.  Nearly  all  .\lgonkian  sites  are  charac  erized 
by  the  abundance  of  hammerstones.  Several  lyjies  are  to  be  found. 
ranging  from  a  naturally  formed  pebble  or  small  cobble  to  an  arti- 
ficially formed  grooved  head,  symmetrically  sbai)ed  and  polished. 
The  commoner  t>|)es  are  ordinary  cobbles  that  show  evidence  of 
impact:  discoidal  jifbhtes  with  pits  in  the  center  on  either  flattened 
side  (the  ordinary  pitted  lianimersttmc)  ;  and  chunks  of  chert  and 
quartz  that  have  been  battered  into  spheroids  by  much  use.  There 
is  nothing  more  distinctive  in  .Mgonkian  hammerstones  than  these 
battered  ball-like  hand  hammers  isee  fig.  127). 
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Stone  chopper  or  hoe,  from  Chenango  Forks 
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Pettlei.  'I'iie  ordinary  Algonkian  pestle  is  cylindrical  in  form 
iiiid  lonjj.  The  diaiiieler  varies  from  i  J4  inches  to  4  inches.  A  tew 
licstlc<i  are  m,  short  as  6  inches  but  the  average  form  is  approxi- 
matt-ly  14.  I-^xceptional  pestles  have  been  found  with  lengths  above 
iK  inches  and  ranging  up  to  24.  Along  the  Hudson  river  from 
C'atskill  tfi  (Hens  Falls,  and  along  the  Seneca  river,  pestles  have  been 
foinid  with  the  eH'igics  of  animal  heads  at  the  upper  or  handle  ends, 
in  most  cases  the  head  bends  at  a  slight  angle.  Along  the  Seneca 
river  some  i>estlcs  seem  to  be  phallic.  These  may  have  been  used  - 
as  clubs  (see  plate). 

Stone  mortars.  Stone  mortars  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  com-  - 
mon,  though  one  should  not  consider  them  rare.  In  proportion  to  ' 
the  number  of  stone  pestles,  however,  mortars  are  exceedingly 
scarce.  Most  of  them  are  made  from  small  boulders  hollowed  out, 
Jipparently.  by  a  considerable  expenditure  of  time  and  energy.  The 
cavities  vary  from  mere  hollows  to  cups  3  to  5  inches  deep.  A  iivr 
New  York  specimens  are  double  faced. 

Metites.  Most  of  the  grinding  or  mealing  stones  foutMl  in  Algon- 
kian .'iitcs  are  Aat  pieces  of  shale  or  sandstone,  of  convenient  size  and 
thickness.  One  surface  usually  shows  that  it  has  been  depressed 
and  smoothed  by  the  rubbing  of  a  muller,  and  the  reverse  generally 
IS  pitted  and  scarred  as  if  used  as  an  anvil  in  the  breaking  of  chert 
or  mhcr  hard  stones.  It  is  i|uite  likely  that  earthen  pigments, 
luirni^l  stone  and  other  tinnl  mineral  substances  were  reduced  in 
mortars  and  mutates,  and  thai  they  were  not  merely  used  in  the 
I'r^'Viiratioii  of  vvKctablo  meals  and  hominy. 

Mullers.  I'">ir  cracking  and  grinding  substances  on  the  mealing 
vtotics,  mullors  wen-  us«l.  Midlers  are  fairly  common  on  sites  of 
this  cullurc  and  may  l>e  rcci^iiied  by  the  smooth  and  slightly 
-inwtl  undersidf.  The  nwre  tinished  t>pes  are  discoid  and  well 
v1i;i]hhI,  In  many  instances  the  edges  seem  to  have  been  used  for 
h.inimeiinj;.  and  thu-;  m.-in>  oi  the  <inest  sjtecimens  have  a  roi^h- 
rno.l  .-in-unitrrence.  Some  mullers  are  polished  on  both  sides  and 
V.'  ncnh  liivtil.ir  as  to  resemble  iiuoits  or  jjame  disks  that  might  be 
•\\\:\  .>\er  tln>  ico  in  contests  of  skill,  l-or  certain  fonns  of  mullers. 
SCO  ;'!a!c  1  ,^v 

Celt*.  S;.>iic  hiUvhei  hoadv  t>ctiuenil>  ca'.VM  ceh>.  are  commonly 
-.;■:;.■  .«!)  Mjronkian  ^iti-;.  There  i<  much  dinen?nce  between  the 
■-.'jijihr-it  .>!  ilu-vf  *jio«.uiier,-  ,in.'.  the  I»esi.  Some  of  the  finest  are 
'•  ;;l-.'\  i»Ii*hed  .115,1  Kil.);;,-^!  «ith  j;irat  ntoei>\  The  Algonkian 
->c.'plr  I^kvd  to  lunii;  o-.s;  -.lie  s^-i-n  of  the  stone  and  to  reveal  by 
:v">l'.ns  ilic  !5i.':!hi:s  ,»;  ;!;e  !v»n-W  l.txors,  S.^ic  of  the  best  speci- 
r:-^->  .i;v  o!  i:"'"';-c  v.vk.  !ii.iin  ,-.it  o;  di.iS.->se  and  a  fe»-  are  of 
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Algonkian  atone  inortnr  and  pe.^ile.     Onondatra 
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sandstone.  There  are  very  few  specimens  of  polished  flint  or  c 
Celts  reveal  all  the  processes  of  manufacture  from  the  first  r 
chipping  to  the  pitting  process  and  the  final  polishing.  Then 
some  localities  where  celts  appear  to  have  been  better  made  th 
others.  The  Seneca  River  region  is  noted  for  its  beautifully  foi 
celts.  There  are  more  than  two  hundred  in  the  Otis  M.  Big 
collection. 

In  the  ordinary  symmetrical  celt  used  by  the  Algonkian  1 
there  is  little  or  nothing,  save  the  site  upon  which  it  is  fotin 
distinguish  it  from  specimens  made  and  used  by  Ircxjuoia 
mound-building  peoples.  In  other  words,  the  celt  is  commt 
nearly  all  forms  of  aboriginal  culture  and  variations  are  only 
unless  we  except  extreme  forms.  The  size  of  Algonkian  celts  v 
from  a  length  of  i  inch  to  1 1  or  12.  The  average  length  is  app 
mately  5  to  6  inches.  (For  forms  see  plate  115.)  Consult  Skii 
Coastal  Algonkin. 

Adzes.  A  celt  with  one  side  more  flattened  than  the  other 
be  regarded  as  an  adz.  This  is  easily  determinable  when  the  cu 
blade  is  flattened  on  one  side  and  beveled  on  the  other.  Some  i 
have  a  slightly  concaved  underside  and  closely  approach  g 
forms.  Adzes  in  general  are  finished  with  more  care  than  celts. 
interesting  form  of  adz  is  that  having  beveled  side.s,  that  is  t( 
with  a  cross  section  an  approximate  oblong  with  the  upper  co 
ground  off.  Most  beveled  adzes  are  made  with  great  care,  the 
surfaces  are  smooth  and  the  entire  blade  is  well  polished.  It  i 
yet  definitely  estabh.shed  whether  beveled  adzes  are  original  wit 
.Mgonkian  culture  or  belong  to  the  mound  area  in  New  York.  ' 
are  not  widely  distributed  and  do  not  seem  to  be  found  or 
coast. 

Gouges.  Gouges  were  made  and  used  by  the  Algonkian  tt 
There  are  several  types  of  gouges  and  as  many  variations  of  ' 
as  the  individual  makers  could  produce.  All  ha^'e  curved  cu 
edges  and  are  concaved  on  the  underside.  The  backs  may  be  ro 
flat  or  beveled.  The  types  are  those  having,  first,  a  short  si 
leaving  the  remainder  of  the  implement  ungrooved ;  .second 
trough  or  channel  running  the  entire  length  of  the  implement :  t 
the  type  with  knobs  or  a  groove  on  the  back  for  fastening 
handle.  Some  gouges  have  the  butt  end  sharpened  as  a  cl 
(jourcs  when  hafted  were  fastened  much  as  adzes,  to  a  T  hand 

Many  Algonkian  gouges  are  finely  formed  and  polished, 
arc  not  so  common  as  celts  and  as  specimens  are  considered  ; 
valuable  than  adzes  or  celts. 
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Fig    2  Gouge 


Fig.  3     Grooved 


Grooved  axes.  The  grooved  axe  is  typical  of  the  Algonkiaii 
culture.  The  Iroquois  did  not  use  it,  but  raouml-building  Indians 
°^<i-  In  New  York  grooved  axes  are  larger  and  heavier  than  any 
other  furm  of  hafted  cutting  blade,  though  small  s]>ecimens  are  not 
'^'anting.  So  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  nearly  all  New  York 
'*^rins  have  the  groove  at  right  angles  to  the  medial  line  of  ih; 
■^Wect,  that  is,  straight  across  and  not  slanted.  New  York  grooved 
^^^s  are  npt  fluted  like  some  western  forms. 

*^rooved  axes  in  New  York  may  be  considered  rare  but  they  ha\c 
■^en  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State  where  there  are  Algon- 

n   sites.    Some  of  the  largest  specimens  come  from  the  valley  of 
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*  Hudson,  Long  island,  Westchester  county  and  Staten  island, 
'^^e  plate  125.) 

^I-Qoved  club  heads.  These  are  considered  rare  objects.  The 
-tf^te  Museum  has  a  number  of  s|)ec-mens.  .*ome  of  which  arc  made 
"'^rti  natural  peW>les  of  granite  or  other  hard  material,  and  some  of 
nar^j  i-qcJ^  pressed  to  shape  and  grooved.  Some  club  head^i  show  no 
^"^gh  usage,  the  rounded  ends  being  quite  smooth.  Others  seem 
^■^  ^ave  been  used  as  mauls  or  hammers.  Club  heads  are  always 
grooved  on  the  short  d'amcter.     fSee  plate  126.) 
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Grooved  weights.  In  cerlain  localities  naturally  formed  ovate 
pebbles  of  quartz  or  other  walcr-washed  stone  are  grooved  around 
the  long  diameter.  The  grooves  are  distinct  and  are  picked  or 
healen  in  b_v  perciissicjn.  Just  what  tliese  objects  are  is  not  certain 
for  they  may  have  been  used  as  bola  stones,  as  net  weights,  or 
iiK-Iiised  in  rawhide  envelopes  as  kiose  heads  of  small  war  clubs. 
Ihey  are  found  in  western  \ew  York  sparingl\'.  along  the  Genesee, 
:i)x)iu  Irondetiuoit  bay,  in  the  Mohawk  valley  (rarely),  in  the 
Sclmharie  valley.  al»out  Otsego  lake  and  along  the  Hudson.  Many 
specimens  have  been  found  on  Algonkian  sites  rear  Coxsackte. 
Skinner  illustrates  some  from  coastal  sites  in  New  York. 

Sinew  stones.  Sandstone  pebbles  are  sometimes  found,  haWng 
the  surfaces  and  edges  abraded  and  worn  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
resemble  large  pieces  of  beeswax  upon  which  cords  or  shoemaker's 
thread  had  been  rubbed.  Many  of  these  implements  are  neatly  made 
and  the  grooves  are  regular.  The>'  are  commonly  called  sinew  stones 
from  the  idea  that  they  were  used  for  smoothing  thongs  and  sinew 
cords.  This  seems  to  be  a  possible  use.  A  surprisingly  laige 
number  are  abruptly  broken  so  that  complete  specimens  are  com- 
paratively rare.  Complete  sinew  stones  are  rarer  than  bird  stones  in 
New  York.     (See  plate  i,l6.| 

Plummets.  Stone  plummets  are  among  the  rarer  of  the  prob- 
lematical objects  found  within  the  State.  .^  number  of  specimens 
ha\e  been  found  along  the  Seneca  river  and  near  Oneida  lake, 
oiliers  northward  along  I^ke  Champlain.  Two  fine  specimens  found 
by  I'roi.  T).  F.  Thomjjson  are  of  picked  limestone.  They  were 
tound  at  Green  Island.  N.  Y..  and  are  similar  to  specimens 
from  Maine.  Other  specimens  of  this  variety  have  been  found 
along  the  Hoo.sick  river  which  flows  as  a  boundary'  between  Wash- 
ington and  Rensselaer  counties.  Two  specimens  from  Brewerton 
have  necks  less  well  defined  with  a  groove  running  over  the  lop. 
Another  variety  of  plummets  made  of  polished  talc  comes  from 
Jefferson  county.  One  sjiecimen  is  cigar -shaped  with  a  knob 
furnied  at  the  blunt  end  probably  as  a  means  of  suspension.  One 
from  Lysander  made  from  a  natural  pebble  slightly  worked  has 
this  same  characteristic,  but  with  the  addition  of  tally  marks  on  one 
side.  .\  finely  finished  specimen  is  from  Caughdenoy.  Oswego 
cnunly.  N'onc  of  the  plummets  from  this  area  are  polished.  Pluni- 
mets  do  not  occur  on  all  Algimkian  sites,  and  indeed  it  is  a  question 
whether  or  not  some  of  them  do  not  belong  to  another  culture  quite 
different  from  that  which  we  recognize  as  .Mgonkian,  L'ngrooved 
axes,  gouges,  wide  arrow  points  and  spears  are  asstK-iated  with 
pluminets.     (  Sec  jtlate  lo.i 
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Bola  stones,  "  plummets "  and  spool-shaped  stones 
'■  Bola  stone  from  Patagonia;  2,  North  Troy;  3,  Genesee  co.;  4  Brcw- 
*"•*!;  5,   Brewerton;   6,   Lytander;  7.   8,  spool   shaped  stone,   Coxsackie;   9, 
Kfooved  spool,   Coxsackie. 
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Spool-shaped  objects.  Stone  spools  picked  from  toi^h  sto*"^ 
have  been  found  along  the  Hudson  river  from  Catskill  to  Gleri* 
Falls.  They  are  simple  cylinders  concaved  and  are  not  more  than  -? 
inches  in  length.    The  ends  do  not  show  usage.     (See  plate  lO.) 

Steatite  vessels.  Fragments  of  soapstone  pottery  are  found  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  New  York.  Complete  vessels  in  this  State  are 
extremely  rare,  only  two  specimens  being  in  the  State  Museum.  The 
great  abundance  of  the  fragments  in  certain  localities  shows  a  wide 
and  prolonged  use  of  this  type  of  dish.  Many  fragments  have  lugs 
or  projecting  handles  and  some  show  perforations  as  if  cracks  had 
been  tied  by  cords  pas.sed  through  holes  on  either  side  of* the  fracture. 

One  complete  specimen  was  found  in  Saratoga  county.  It  is  a 
thick,  heavy,  ellipsoidal  di^h  with  lug.s.  and  was  used  as  a  mortar 


Fig.  4    Steatite  mortar  found  at  Saratoga.    The  interior  is  encrusted  v 
pulverized    iron   oxide.      x'A 

for  crushing  red  iron  oxide.  The  pigment  thickly  encrusts  the 
interior  of  the  vessel.  A  second  specimen  is  a  small  thin  ves.sel 
shaped  tike  a  shallow  ovate  bowl.  Unlike  the  first  specimen,  it  is 
smoothly  finished  throughout. 

The  Iroquois  ilid  not  use  steatite  dishes,  and  fragments  are  found 
only  on  .-Mgoiikiaii  and  on  l-'skinio-iike  sites.  A  few  fragments  have 
been  found  in  the  Gt-nesee  valley  associated  with  bell  jjestlcs. 

Faces  or  heads  of  stone.  On  cerlain  Al^ronkian  sites,  particularly 
those  influenced  by  the  Delaware,  effigies  of  Iiimian  faces  or  heads 
are  found.  At  least  two  such  faces  from  the  State  are  good  pieces 
of  aboriginal  sculplure.  The  human  features  on  these  specimens 
arc  well  mndeled.     Other  specimens  are  more  nr  less  grnlcsaue  or 
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conventionalized.  Some  are  merely  indicated  by  incised  lines  and 
others  by  dots  or  drilled  depressions.  The  Delaware  used  faces  of 
stone  or  wood  in  their  ceremonies.     (See  plate  ii.) 

Pipes,  Stone  ]>ipes  have  been  found  on  Algonkian  sites,  but  they 
are  not  numerous.  There  are  several  forms,  ranging  from  rude 
ImwIs  to  beautifully  formed  platform  monitors.  One  typical  foim 
is  that  having  a  tubular  bowl  bent  at  a  slight  angle  from  a  flattened 
or  beveled  stem.  This  form  is  sometimes  copied  in  clay,  though  the 
stem  is  thicker  and  the  bowl  shorter.  The  material  of  the  stone 
pipes  is  usually  steatite,  or  some  allied  substance. 

Micniac  pii)es,  so-called,  have  a  barrel-like  bowl  resting  upon  a 
rather  slender  short  stem  which  sets  upon  a  flattened  rectangular 


Fife'.  5     Micmac  |)iiKs   iin 

projection.  This  may  be  decorated  with  incised  lines  and  have  a 
hole  drilled  through  it.  Micmacs  are  found  in  northern  New  York 
but  may  be  considered  fairly  modem,  some  showing  the  marks  of 
steel  tools.  They  are  the  most  ornamental  forms  of  .Algonkian  stone 
pipes,  some  having  animals  carved  in  relief  on  the  bowl.  (  See 
li^'ure  5.) 

Polished  stone  articles.  On  most  Algonkian  sites  one  or  several 
forms  of  jx)lishe<l  slate  articles  are  found,  .\mong  these  are  banner 
stones,  boat  stones,  bird  stones,  bar  amulets  and  gorgets.  Other  niim>r 
forms  are  found,  as  pendants  and  [wrforated  discoids.  That  the.se 
.'ifticles  were  used  by  the  .Mgmikian  tribes  is  proved  by  finding  them 
in   process  of  manufacture  on   village   sites  and   in  "  workshops." 
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Such  specimens  are  usually  made  of  local  slone,  but  finished  articles- 
may  be  and  frequenti}'  are  of  cxtraliiiiital  materials,  as  Huroniaa 
slate.  The  polished  slate  culture  is  described  in  the  chapter  on  the 
mound-building  people  (see  page  83). 


Fig.  6    Homed  banner  stone  of  striped  < 
Seneca   river  near  BaldwinsviUe.     x^ 


Fig,  7    One  holed  gorget  (rom 
BaldwinsviUe.    xf:^ 


It  may  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  none  of  the  polished  slate 
"  pTobiematical  forms"  seems  to  be  complete  in  itself,  but  appears 
rather  to  be  parts  of  other  and  more  complex  objects.  This  makes 
the  problem  of  determining  their  use  alt  the  more  difficult.     It  is 
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gignilicaiit  tliat  jx>Iishod  slates  were  used  by  lioth  Algonkian  aivL      tyr 
the  mound-building  tribes.    The  Iroquois  did  not  use  them. 

Pottery.  Algonkian  pottery  in  its  fully  developed  form  is  dis- 
tinctive, and  an  experienced  collector  soon  learns  to  rec<^nize  it  at 
a  glance.  Its  characteristic  features  include  both  form  and  decora- 
tion, though  in  a  measure  the  texture  of  the  clay  may  also  serve  »* 
a  guide.  Many  Algonkian  vessels  are  ovoid,  ivith  the  stnall  er«" 
down  and  the  large  end  open  for  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  Ther*  »* 
considerable  variation  as  the  accompanying  illustration  shows.  Tf  * 
Iroquois  exercised  a  con.siderable  intUience  upon  the  Algonkian  pot-  ' 
tfrs  and  it  may  lie  readily  Iwlieved  that  the  .Vlgonkian  people  acquire^^ 


Fit;,  f*     AlHOiikiaii  |>nts.     I    from  Shinnccock  Hills,  I,.  I, 
hanna  valley.    Slums  Ir<N|Uoian  influence.    x>i. 


by  trade  vr  Dtherwise  many  Iroquois  pots.     In  numerous  instances 
potshcrd.-i  and  even  com|ilete<l  vessels  show  how  the  Algonkian  potter 
endcavurcd  to  imitate  Iroquois  decoration,  but  in  most  cases  Algon- 
kian technic  betrays  itself.  I  See  plate  12.)    The  Iroquois  made  boU 
free  strokes  and  bis  patterns  were  striking;  the  .Algonkian  imitate 
ma<lu  line  uncertain  lines  and  his  attempts  at  patterns  were  "  fussy 
In  its  external  markings,  however,  the  true  .Mfjonkian  pottery  w 
of  three  ^'eneral   sorts:    (l)   cord  mnrke'l.  as  if  tlie  entire  surf 
of  ilic   pla-tic   day  bail  been   wrapped  in   a   coarse  bag  made 
kioscly  woven  fabric,  or  bad    been  patted  over  by  pads  of  co 
fabric:  (J)   stamped  with  wooden  dies  or  impressed  with  not 
or  cbcckcrccl  slicks;   13I   marked  over  ibe  body  by  natural  ot 
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of  coaslal  AlBonkian  pottery,  Alanson  Skinner,  collector.  N'os.  i 
Id  Place;  3,  4,  10,  Tottenville;  5.  6.  7.  8,  q,  Wachogne.  Only  the 
■  sherds  are  true  to  type,  all  others  sliow  Iroquois  influence,  except 
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Plate   13 


Algonkian  clay  vessel  from  Chenango  Valley.      Otis  M.  BikcIoi 
State  Museum,    x^i. 
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such  as  sea  shells,  as  by  the  edge  of  a  scallo[>  shell,  bark  reed, 
tingeniai]  etc.  Nearly  all  true  Algonkian  forms  show  impressed 
patterns,  as  op|)osed  to  the  general  Iroquois  metho<l  of  dniwn  pat- 
rcrns  tliat  <liig  into  the  clay  and  left  the  markings. 

-\s  a  rule  Algonkian  pots  not  influenced  by  the  Iroquois  have  no 
ovMiia.]ijTiiig  rims,  and  no  collars.  A  vast  number  of  Algonkian  pots- 
herds show  that  the  <1ecoration  was  carried  over  the  rim  and  down 
inlotHeneck  of  the  pot. 

Complete  Algonkian  vessels  are  not  common  and  few  museums 
have  more  than  three  or  four  si)ecimens.  Some  found  in  fragments 
have    t»een  restored. 


Fig.  9     Pottery     ^es) 
Oiiaquaga.    Yager  collection. 

Pottery  pipes.  Algonkian  pottery  pipes  in  New  York  seldom 
approach  the  beauty  of  form  or  finish  of  either  their  own  stone 
I'lpts  or  of  Iroquois  clay  pipes.  The  earlier  Algonkian  clay  pipes 
are  crude,  some  being  almost  childish  in  modeling.  In  later  sites 
'We  is  considerable  improvemeni  until  in  some  inland  sites  pipes 
^^'f  arrived  at  a  definite  form  and  are  well  made.     Decoration  is 
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Plate  14 


Pipe    fragments   of   pottery   from    Staten    island   localities.      Staten    tslaml 

Arts  and  Science  Association  collection,     i,  2,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  from  Mariners 
Harbor;   3,    y,    Walchog^te ;   6,   Totten\'iile. 


Plate   15 


TYPES    OP    ALCONKIAN    PIPES    FROM     UEW    VOI 
I    and   3   arc   from   a   sicigle   iiravc   in    ^fadisun   county 
3    and   4  are   typical    Cayuga   county   Algonkian    forms 
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both  by  modeling  and  by  impressed  designs.  Modeled  orn.Tnieirfc.  na- 
tion seenis  late  and  the  result  of  external  influence.  (See  pla"«;  ^-.i 
■4.  ISO 

In  shape,  the  Algonkian  pipe  takes  several  forms:  (i)  the  lo»-»^. 
straight,  conical  tube  with  the  bow]  but  slightly  expanded,  decora.*; ^^<:1 
and  undecorated;  (2)  the  bent  tube,  with  the  bowl  having  a  slig-B-»i 
upward  turn;  (3)  the  flat  or  thin  beveled  stem  having  a  bowl  at  *• 
slight  angle,  imitating  stone  forms;  (4)  the  bowl  at  nearly  rig-*"*' 
angles,  the  stem  either  round  or  slightly  flattened,  the  whc^  ^  ^ 
resembling  a  bent  human  arm,  the  stem  being  the  arm  to  the  wri-  =^' 
and  the  bowl  a  portion  of  the  upper  arm.  The  elbow  bend  ar"-^ 
the  tip  are  copied  in  most  instances.  The  real  prototype  may  ha^^^-""^ 
been  a  bark  tube  or  cornucopia  with  one  end  bent  slightly  upwa^  " 
for  the  bowl  and  the  longer  portion  flattened  out  as  a  stem  tli  -  ^^' 
could  be  conveniently  held  in  the  mouth.  A  little  experimental iC^ — "" 
with  a  piece  of  birch  bark  will  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  this. 

Copper  implements.     Articles  of  native  copper  are  sometinv  -^^ 
found  on  .■\lgonkian  sites ;  indeed,  wherever  polished  slates  are  four"^^k--d 
copi>er  objects  may   be  expected.     These  include  spearheadK  a^K  ^^H 
arrowheads,  gouges,  chisels  and  adzes,  small  hatchets,  mattocks,  a»—  "^B-s, 
fishhooks  and  bead  ear  ornaments.     Copper  articles  are  among  tr  '^  v 
rarest  of   New   York  specimens.     Most  have  been   found   on  t'*:^e 
surface  but  a  number  have  been   taken   from  mounds  and   fr«:*  »n 
graces.     Not  all  are  .Algonkian  by  any  means ;  indeed  it  is  doubt  f  "w/ 
if  the  New  York  Algonkins  ever  made  copper  implements.     Tho  Sf 
thnt    they   had    were   probably    acquired    from    extraliniital    sou  re- ^■^ 
thniugh  trade  or  otherwise.     They  are  probably  of  mound  cultii  '*'f 
origin,  the  material  coming  either  from  V'irginia  or  from  the  La*-i:e 
Siij>erior  region.     No  native  copper  implements  are  tempered,  ttte 
hardness  that   they  do  possess  being  due  to   the  hammering  an<i 
annealing  process. 

Bone  and  antler  implements.  .Mgonkian  bone  implements  in  Ke"^^' 
York  may  be  considered  relatively  numerous  and  some  sitt^'"- 
especially  on  the  coasi.  along  the  St  Lawrence  and  about  Onei^J^ 
lake,  have  yielded  several  thou.sand  good  specimens  and  many  mc**"* 
fragments.  These  articles  include  awls,  beads,  blades,  harpoon  head^. 
lubes,  ]>erforated  teeth,  arrowheads,  antler  punches,  needles,  shuttle-* 
turtle  shell  cups.  etc.  .Articles  of  walrus  ivory  are  sometimes  foti.*'*' 
along  the  St  I-;iwrence  and  pieces  of  cut  whalebone  have  been  foii.*^ 
on  Long  island. 

Village  sites  and  fortifications.    Coastal  .\lgonkian  sites  coV^*^ 
fairly  large  areas  and  are  characterized  iiy  more  or  less  extens'"^* 
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■"Plemeuts  of  bone  and  ivory  from  Jcfftrson  couiitj-.  Many  of  the  speci- 
"*  in  (he  R.  \V,  Amidon  collection  <Statc  Museum),  from  which  these 
'*"*^   arc  st-lecti'd,   .how  a  marked   similarily  to  thosi>  of   ihr   Kskimo. 
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Plate  17 


Implemenls  ol   walrus  ivory  and  bone   from  ihe  R.  W.  Amidon  col 
(State   Musciiin),  Jefferson  county,   N.  Y. 
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refuse  deposits  of  marine  shells  intermingled  with  animal  bones  and 
olVier  waste  material  and  occasional  specimens  of  ornaments  and 
implements.  Some  of  these  shell  heaps  are  as  deep  as  8  or  lo  feet, 
though  most  have  a  depth  of  4  feet  and  less.  Some  coastal  sites 
have  good  occupational  layers  with  refuse  pits  and  fire  holes.  Cen- 
tral New  York  village  site.s  are  near  lakes  or  large  streams  and 
^fead  out  over  a  considerable  acreage,  as  if  the  village  or  camp 
■"as  eilher  not  compact  or  that  it  was  moved  about  in  the  same 
general  spot.  Very  few  sites  away  from  the  coast  have  the  thick 
<%K>sits  of  splid  refuse  found  in  places  of  Iroquois  occupation, 
''hich  may  have  resulted  from  the  Algonkian  custom  of  throwing 
ref lase  on  the  surface,  to  be  destroyed  by  rodents  and  the  elements, 
'o*!  thus  preventing  the  accumulation  of  intrusive  debris  in  the 
gn>i»d. 

iTicre  were  several  Algonkian  sites  near  Plattsburg  on  Lake 
Cb^mplain,  others  near  Coxsackie  and  at  Croton  point  on  the 
"wAon;  in  Central  New  York,  at  Owasco  and  Oneida  lakes. 
Coastal  sites  have  been  described  by  Skinner  and  Harrington  in 
A^>ierican  Museum  publications,  and  in  this  work,  pages  340-4S. 

"Xbe  Algonkins  built  their  villages  on  the  flat  land  ne^r  navigable 
st>"«ams,  and  while  they  did  have  fortified  refuges  in  the  form  of 
st<:>ckades,  the  remains  of  these  are  few  and  not  impressive. 

3  THE  ESKIMO-LIKE  CULTURE 
In  various  localities  throughout  the  State  there  are  sites  that 
seeni  to  have  been  occupied  at  a  very  early  period.  The  implements 
*ound  are  few  and  crude,  with  now  and  then  the  anomaly  of  some 
^'onderfully  fine  specimen.  The  fire  pits  show  little  refuse  and 
^jniost  no  bone,  save  fragments  calcined  by  heat.  In  some  of  these 
S'tes  fire-cracked  stones  are  abundant.  Graves  are  shallow  and  show 
"**  trace  of  osseous  substance. 

So  far  we  have  described  nothing  especially  characteristic,  but 
^"Cn  we  discover  on  sites  like  these  semilunar  knives  of  slate  and 
"^bbed  slate  double-edged  knives  and  projectile  points,  we  have 
*°™ie^itig  as  a  guide  (see  plate  18).  Associated  with  these  objects 
^^  fo.und  igigments  of  soapstone  potterj'.  Chert  arrowheads  are 
^°ad,  large,  and  have  sloping  shoulders.  Some  are  almost  lozenge- 
"*I>ed  and  many  have  thick,  wide  necks  as  if  used  as  lance  or  har- 
P^oti  heads.  Celts  and  polished  stone  scrapers  are  found  on  these 
^"Cs  as  also  are  chert  scrapers  and  perforators.  On  a  few  of 
"cse  sites  bone  harpoons  have  been  found  in  ashy  deposits  (see 
P^te  lyy    Dr  o.  C.  Auringer  found  a  beautiful  walrus  ivory  dirk 
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in  a  lire  pit  near  Troy  and  associated  with  it  on  the  site  cmde  .lud 
much  weathered  flints.  In  some  sites  of  this  general  cultural  horizon 
will  be  found  gouges,  hemispheres  of  hematite,  figurines,  ornaments 
of  unusual  shapes,  and  many  other  unfamiliar  artifacis. 

It  is  evident  that  sites  of  this  character  are  not  iroquoian,  that 
ihey  are  not  of  the  clay  pot  using  Algonkian  tribes,  and  that  tliere 
is  little  distinctive  in  them  resembling  the  mound -building  people, 
except  for  an  occasional  bird  stone.  A  study  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  sites  of  this  character  were  once  occupied  by  a 
people  influenced  by  the  Eskimo,  if  not  actualh-  by  the  Eskimo 
tbemsdves.  Our  investigation  points  out  that  the  influence  came 
from  the  north,  especially  the  northeast. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  indicate  any  special  center  in  this  State 
from  which  this  culture  radiated.  The  area  showing  traces  of  this 
EskJOKon  influence  are :  ( i )  the  St  Lawrence  basin  to  Cla>ton ; 
(2)  the  east  and  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  from  Clayton  to 
Irondequoit  Bay;  (3)  the  Genesee  valley;  {4)  the  Finger  Lakes 
f^on,  including  the  entire  drainage  basin;  (5)  the  Champlain  val- 
'fy;  (6)  the  Hudson  valley  to  Albany,  Scattered  relics  are  found 
"1  Western  New  York  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
Delavrare  with  their  tributaries.  The  culture  thins  out  as  it  ranges 
't'uth.  but  it  may  be  expected  to  appear  in  Vermont  on  the  east  and 
**'en  in  Massachusetts.  Not  much  may  be  expected  in  either  Pctm- 
sylvania  or  Ohio. 

Many  of  these  so-called  Eskimoan  sites  appear  li)  be  of  great 
^ntiquitj',  while  others  seem  closely  to  approach  the  period  of  the 
"liddle  Algonkian  tribes.  Indeed  certain  Algonkian  sites  that  date 
to  the  opening  of  the  colonial  period  seem  in  some  ways  to  have 
'*en  influenced  by  this  northern  culture.  It  is  quite  likely,  therefore, 
'W  the  period  of  influence  was  a  lengthy  one.  We  may  even  be 
P^nnitted  to  ask  several  questions  concerning  the  people  who  left 
these  evidences,  these  questions  to  constitute  the  problem  set  forth 
fcr  solution  by  students  of  archeology.  First,  we  may  ask  were 
'''*  people  characterized  by  this  culture  Eskimoan  ?  Second,  if  they 
**''e  not  of  Eskimo  stock,  who  were  they?  Were  they  Boethuck 
'"■  Algonkin?  Third,  did  not  some  undetermined  people  copy  cer- 
'"  features  of  Eskimoan  culture?  Fourth,  were  these  people 
'"'^'Tninated,  driven  back  to  the  north,  or  were  they  absorbed  by 
'^i"  comers  to  perpetuate  some  of  their  arts? 
^   is  possible  that  some  time  a  jviinstaking  student  may  di.scovcr 

*ipen  up  a  site  that  will  answer  some  if  not  .ill  of  these  inquiries. 
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Until  then  we  may  only  point  out  the  differences  that  we  observe 
between  these  sites  and  others  and  cautiously  state  that  culturally 
they  resemble  those  of  the  Eskimo. 

4  THE  MOUXD-BUILDER  OCCUPATION  OF  NEW  YORK 

There  was  a  time  when  western  New  York  was  regarded  as 
peculiarly  the  domain  of  a  mysterious  Preindian  race  known  as  the 
"mound  builders." 

Observers,  astonished  by  the  existence  of  earthworks  and  other 
prehistoric  tumuli,  have  written  elaborate  descriptions  and  devoted 
considerable  space  to  more  or  less  melancholy  speculation.  The  term 
"mound  builder"  became  quite  as  romantically  wonderful  in  the 
new  world  as  that  of  Druid  did  in  the  old. 

The  mounds  and  earthworks  of  Ohio  early  attracted  interest,  and 
especially  as  the  colonists  pushed  westward  and  cleared  new  land 
for  settlement  or  agriculture.  Thus  we  find  such  early  authorities  as 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Franklin,  President  Ezra  Stiles  of  Yale 
311(1  Noah  Webster  advancing  theories  about  the  builders  of  the 
"lounds.  The  first  extended  discussion  of  the  subject  was  written 
h  Dr  Benjamin  S.  Barton,  who  in  1797  published  his  work  on 

■New  Views  on  the  Origin  of  the  Tribes  in  America."  In  this 
*ork  he  advanced  the  theory  that  the  mounds  were  not  built  by 
Indians  but  by  "A  people  of  higher  cultivation,  with  established  law 
isd  order  and  a  well-disciplined  police."  Doctor  Barton  seems  to 
^^'t  been  the  first  writer  to  advance  the  notion  of  a  "  lost  race." 

Soon  after  Doctor  Barton's  book  appeared  two  other  writers  dis- 
oissed  the  subject.  Bishop  Madison  of  Virginia  and  the  Rev.  T.  M. 
Harris  of  Massachusetts,  Mr  Harris  thought  the  mounds  proved 
fteir  builders  possessed  superior  skill  and  were  of  higher  civiliza- 
'ion.  hit  Doctor  Madison,  who  had  traveled  widely  and  studied  the 
Wounds  and  their  antiquities,  saw  nothing  in  the  evidence  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  mounds  were  not  the  product  of  the  Indians. 
Each  of  these  observers  was  a  pioneer  nf  different  schools  of  belief, 
l>m  for  more  than  half  a  century  those  who  believed  in  "a  lost  race 
of  civilized  men  whom  the  Indians  displaced  or  annihilated"  con- 
trolled public  opinion  on  the  subject.  Even  today  there  are  many 
Hho  puzzle  over  the  "  mysterious  race  now  departed."  J,  P.  Mc- 
Lean, for  example,  who  in  1879  published  his  book  on  "  The  Mound 
Builders"  commenced  his  first  chapter  thus:  "An  ancient  race. 
enrirely  distinct  from  the  Indian,  possessing  a  certain  degree  of 
6 
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civilization,  once  inhabited  the  central  portion  of  the  United  Sta 
In  his  preface  he  sums  up  the  popular  idea  in  the  following :  " 
mystery  surrounding  these  lost  people  creates  a  fascination  whii 
greatly  increased  in  the  mind  of  the  student  of  nature  as  he  lii 
among  the  ruins  which  invite  his  attention  and  rivet  his  eye.  St 
ing  upon  one  of  the  monuments  the  lover  of  the  mysterious  will 
himself  in  mediation.     .     ,     ." 

Beside  the  many  local  antiquarians  and  historians  in  New  ^ 
such  men  as  Henry  Schoolcraft,  E.  G.  Squier  and  Dr  F..  H.  D; 
Franklin  B.  Hough,  T,  Apoleon  Cheney  and  Dr  Frederick  Lar! 
described,  surveyed  and  speculated  upon  the  earthworks  of  : 
York. 

Wonderful  things  are  ascribed  to  this  ancient  race,  which  is 
scribed  by  the  early  writers  as  highly  civilized,  as  making  implem 
better  than  the  Indians  possibly  could  and  as  erecting  earthwi 
that  proved  them  quite  familiar  with  geometry.  One  writer  < 
pretends  to  have  discovered  how  the  mounds  were  erected, 
claimed  to  have  found  a  copper  tablet  having  engraved  upon 
mastodon  in  harness.'  This  is  said  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Sn 
sonian  Institution  but  it  seems  never  to  have  reached  that  place 

Archeologists  who  have  spent  many  years  in  excavating  mot 
and  who  have  studied  the  problem  of  the  mounds  and  the  bull 
of  the  mounds  have  discovered  many  facts  that  pro\e  the  fallac 
the  old  fancies  concerning  them.  Among  those  who  have  expio 
observed  and  written  in  the  modem  methodological  way  are  C; 
Thomas  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Dr  William  H.  Hoh 
Prof.  Lucien  Carr,  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam  of  Har%ard,  Prof.  Will 
O.  Mills  of  Ohio  State  University,  Prof.  Warren  K.  Mooreheai 
Andover  and  Dr  Clarence  B.  Moore.  Many  other  investiga 
have  studied  the  question  in  the  field  and  after  extended  scien 
observations  and  by  careful  comparison  have  drawn  their  con 
sions.  From  a  lengthy  consideration  of  a  wide  range  of  fact* 
now  are  warranted  in  believing  the  following  fads  fully  establisl 

1  The  builders  of  the  mounds  were  Indians  of  certain  tribes  w! 
descendants  still  live. 

2  The  aboriginal  artifacts  found  in  the  mounds  were  made 
Indians  and  no  native  object  found  in  the  mounds  differs  f 
objects  that  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  made  or  were 
tn  make. 

3  Many  true  mounds  of  considerable  size  arc  not  verj-  old. 
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contain  in  inclusive  deposits  objects  acquired  after  the  coming  of 
the  Europeans  but  such  objects  are  not  found  in  New  York  State. 

4  Early  explorers  saw  mounds  in  the  course  of  erection.  They 
have  preserved  accounts  taken  from  the  Indians  explaining  why  and 
how  the  mounds  were  erected. 

5  The  mounds  were  not  ail  erected  by  the  same  tribe,  but  by 
different  tribes  according  to  locality, 

6  The  links  connecting  the  Indians  with  the  mound  builders  are 
so  firmly  estahlished  by  historic  and  archeotogic  evidence  that 
ircheologists  now  know  them  to  have  been  one  and  the  same  people. 

7  All  these  conclusions  with  others  are  sustained  by  the  explora- 
lions  conducted  by  trained  observers  employed  by  scientific  institu- 
tions. The  best  summary  ot  results  is  contained  in  the  Twelfth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnolt^y,  a  department  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution, 

The  earthworks  of  aboriginal  origin  in  New  York  are  broadly 
divisible  into  two  classes:  (i)  walled  and  trenched  inclosures,  (2) 
nwunds. 

With  very  few  exceptions  all  the  fortifications  or  walled  inclosures 
in  New  York  may  be  ascribed  to  the  Iroquoian  tribes.  These  earth- 
"oriis  outline  retreats  or  strongholds,  and  the  earthen  walls  were  the 
lases  for  stockades.  In  no  sense  are  these  banks  and  earth  walls  to 
'*  regarded  as  mounds.  None  of  them  was  erected  by  mound  build- 
ers unless  we  include  the  Iroquoian  tribes  as  mound-building  Indians. 
since  the  Iroquois  did  occasionally  build  low  mounds. 

In  New  York  the  mound-builder  culture  is  not  always  coincident 
*ilhthe  presence  of  mounds.  Scattered  relics  of  this  culture  in  the 
form  of  monitor  pipes,  gorgets,  banner  stones,  stone  tubes  and  even 
isolated  burials  and  stone  graves  indicate  the  one-time  presence  or 
'^Itnral  influence  of  the  "  mound-building"  Indians. 

For  the  purposes  of  our  analysis  it  is  our  intention  to  treat  the 
■"Winds  of  New  York  as  one  phase  of  an  ethnic  culture.  We  are 
tnaijled  by  this  method  to  treat  other  evidences  of  that  culture  with- 
oni  necessarily  confining  our  descriptions  and  facts  to  an  immediate 
*S50aation  with  mounds,  though  we  take  our  datum  from  them. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  boundaries  of  this  culture  because  the 
Implements  and  ornaments  that  it  produced  are  in  many  respects 
stnilar  to  some  of  those  made  by  both  the  Algonkian  and  Iroquoian 
PMplesin  New  York  and  the  adjacent  territory,  but  an  examinatiom 
of  Ihe  mounds  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State  gives  us  certain 
facts  upon  which  to  base  our  observations.  Even  in  a  larger  way  the 
Ohio  mounds  afford  us  a  basis  for  comparison. 
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New  York  mounds  and  the  occupied  sites  contiguous  to  the 
particularly  those  in  Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua,  Erie  and  Livingst 
counties,  indicate  that  the  people  of  the  mound  culture  used  ( 
platform  pipes,  (2)  grooved  axes,  (3)  cetts,  (4)  adzes,  (5)  goug. 
(6)  gorgets,  (7)  banner  stones,  (8)  boat  stones,  (9)  bird  stotn 
<io)  stone  tubes  of  several  varieties,  (il)  native  copper  implemen 
and  ornaments  such  as  chisels,  celts,  spearheads  and  arrowhead 
beads,  ear  ornaments,  etc.,  {12)  numerous  flint  drills  or  perforator 
(13)  shell  beads,  (14)  pearl  beads,  (15)  mica  ornaments,  (16 
bone  and  antler  implements,  (17)  notched  and  triangular  arrov 
heads  and  spearheads,  (18)  hematite  articles,  (19)  potterj-,  (2c 
discoid  stones,  (21)  concaved  disks,  {22)  cylindrical  and  bell  pes 
les,  (23)  were  a  village-dwelling  people,  (24)  that  they  buried  i 
small  mounds,  {25)  cultivated  com  and  other  vegetable  foods  ar 
tobacco,  (26)  made  woven  fabrics. 

The  evidences  of  the  mound  culture  are  more  numerous  In  extren 
western  New  York  than  east  of  the  Genesee  river.  The  culture  seen 
to  have  entered  the  State  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  up  fro 
the  Allegheny  river.  Chautauqua,  Erie  and  Cattaraugus  counti' 
thus  contain  a  larger  number  of  mounds  than  do  other  portions  • 
the  State,  though  certain  other  sections,  as  the  Genesee  valley,  ha- 
yielded  relics  in  abundance. 

The  regions  showing  the  greatest  evidence  of  the  mound  cultu 
are:  (i)  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  from  Westfield  to  the  mou 
of  Cattaraugus  creek,  (2)  the  valley  and  terraces  of  the  Cattaraug 
to  Gowanda,  {3)  the  Allegheny  valley,  (4)  the  valley  of  Chauta 
qua  lake  and  the  Chadekoin  river,  (5)  the  Connewango  valley,  f 
the  Cassadaga  valley,  {7)  Clear  Creek  valley,  <S)  the  valley  of  B» 
falo  creek,  (g)  the  valley  of  Tonawanda  creek  eastward  to  < 
overland  trails  to  the  Genesee,  {10)  eastward  along  the  Alleghe 
valley  from  Bradford  northward  along  the  tributaries,  thence  o\' 
land  to  the  Genesee  valley,  (11)  the  Genesee  valley  from  Portaj 
ville  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  {12)  Irondeqiioit  creek,  (13)  Cam 
daigua  Lake  valley,  (14}  the  region  of  the  Finger  Lakes,  to  1 
Seneca  river,  ("15)  the  valley  of  the  Jv-neca  river,  fi6)  southw'J 
and  about  the  southern  shores  of  Oneida  lake,  (tj)  scattering  rel 
along  tilt-  Oswego  river.  08)  Jefferson  county  along  the  shore? 
Ontario  and  the  lower  waters  of  the  neighboring  creeks.  {kjI  the 
Lawrence  valley.  {20')  south  of  the  Finger  Lakes,  especially  alo 
the  beadslream-  of  the  Susquehanna  and  of  the  Delaware  i 
scattering  relics,  (21)  portions  of  the  Hudson  valley,  as  near  Athe 
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Hound-culture  Sites 

Mounds  in  New  York  have  had  no  systematic  examinations  de- 
spJKihe  large  amount  of  work  done  by  amateurs  in  excavating  them, 
li  is  safe  lo  say  that  the  possibiiity  of  making  a  methodical 
rumination  is  now  reduced  by  two-thirds,  through  the  vandahsm  of 
intxperienced  rehc  hunters.  Many  mounds  ha\e  been  scraped  down 
merely  to  level  the  ground  and  others  ha\'e  been  scraped  into  by 
spade  and  horse  scraper  to  find  what  "  valuables  "  they  night  con- 
tain. Few  records  have  been  kept  and  not  alt  that  have  been  made 
sre  relbble.  An  examination  of  the  most  reliable  records  available 
makes  possible  the  descriptions  of  the  typical  mound-culture  sites 
given  Wow : 

I  Mound  on  a  terrace  aiiove  the  Conewango  valley  at  Poland 
•Center,  Chautauqua  coiuily.  This  mound  was  first  described  by  T. 
Apirfeon  Cheney  in  the  i8th  Report  of  the  Xew  York  State  Cabinet 
of  National  History  for  i860. 

When  examined  in  1905  the  mound  appeared  to  have  been  con- 
sidcrably  demolished  by  excavations,  but  in  size  it  stili  remained  one 
of  the  two  highest  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  within  the 
State.  It  stands  several  rods  back  from  the  edge  of  the  terrace  and 
Mlid  the  gloom  of  a  thick  forest  growth.  It's  still  9  or  lO 
'*et  in  height  and  with  a  diameter  of  about  64  feet.  There  seem  to> 
If  the  remains  of  an  outer  wall  and  trench  surrounding  the  mound, 
■Nit  the  debris  from  excavations,  the  deep  leaf  mold  and  fallen  trees 
"ake  this  difiicult  to  determine.  Some  fragments  of  notched  flints 
*t  lo  be  found  in  the  soil  about  the  mound  and  it  seems  to  lie  in 
•latwas  once  a  tillage  site  but  on  account  of  the  character  of  the 
pound  this  is  not  easy  to  establish.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the 
™t  land  immediately  below  the  terrace  shows  signs  of  occupation, 
'•umerous  celts,  notched  spears,  soapstone  pipe  fragmetits,  a  beautf- 
'"Uy  formed  stone  tube  and  several  gorgets  have  been  found.  The 
^ture  represented  seems  similar  to  that  of  the  Ohio  moimd  area. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Cheney  claims  Ihat  eight  skeletons  hur- 
""l  in  a  sitting  posture  were  excavated  from  this  monnd.  Cheney's 
plsn  is  shown  in  plate  20.     Many  of  his  s])eculations  are  specious^ 

Cheney's  report  on  this  site  is  as  follows: 

The  tumulus,  represented  upon  plate  III,  from  the  peculiar  cons'.ruc- 
'""1  of  the  work  and  the  character  of  its  remains,  appears  to  ln-lons;  10  a 
^5  of  mounds  different  from  any  olhers  cmlir.ircd  in  ihi*  evplorariciti.  It 
"*  'ocitcd  upon  the  brow  of  a  hill,  still  covered  liy  the  aticieni  I'oresl,  and 
"i'floofcinj;  the  i-alley  of  the  Conewango.  This  work  has  some  appearance 
••'  txing  constructed  with   the   ditch   and   vallum   ontsido   of   the  mound,   u 
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in  the  Druid  Barrows,  but  perhaps  more  accuraiely  belongs  to  the  class  com- 
posed of  several  stages,  as  the  Trocalli  of  the  valley  of  Arahuac.  The  form 
of  the  tumulus  is  of  intermediate  character  between  an  ellipse  and  the 
parallelogram;  ihe  interior  mound,  at  its  base,  has  a  major  axis  of  65  feet, 
while  the  minor  axis  is  61  feet,  with  an  altitude  above  the  first  platform  or 
embankmeni  of  10  feet,  or  an  entire  elevation  of  some  13  feet.  This  embank- 
ment, with  an  entrance  or  gateway  upon  the  east  side  30  feet  in  width,  has 
an  entire  circumference  of  170  feet.  As  previously  remarked,  the  work  itself, 
as  well  as  Ihe  eminence  which  it  commands,  and  the  ravine  upon  either  side, 
are  overshadowed  by  the  dense  forest.  The  remains  of  a  fallen  tree,  imbedded 
in  the  surface  of  the  mound  and  nearly  decomposed,  and  which  from  appear- 
ance, had  grown  upon  the  apex,  measured  nearly  3  feet  in  diameter,  and 
heavy  timber  was  growing  above  the  rich  mold  it  had  formed.  Thus  we 
had  some  indicia  of  the  age  of  this  work.  The  mound  indeed,  from  the 
peculiar  form  of  its  construction,  as  well  as  from  the  character  of  its  con- 
tents, has  much  resemblance  to  the  Barrows  of  the  earliest  Celtic  origin, 
in  the  Old  World.  In  making  an  excavation,  eight  skeletons,  buried  m  a 
sitting  position  and  at  regtilar  intervals  of  space,  so  as  to  form  a  circle  within 
the  mound,  were  disinterred.  Some  slight  appearance  yet  existed,  to  show 
that  framework  had  Inclosed  the  dead  at  Ihe  time  of  interment.  These 
osteological  remains  were  of  very  large  size,  but  were  so  much  decomposed 
that  they  mostly  crumbled  to  dust.  The  relics  of  art  here  disclosed  were 
also  of  a  peculiar  and  interesting  character  —  amulets,  chisels  &c.,  of  elabor- 
ate workmanship,  resembling  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  antiquities. 

2  Burial  mound  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Cattaraugus  creek  in 
Chautauqua  county,  near  Little  Indian  creek.  This  is  just  above 
the  Gold  diggings  in  Indian  Mill  gulf.  The  mound  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  State  but  not  more  than  8  or  9  feet  in  height,  though  it 
shows  evidence  of  having  been  plowed  considerably. 

It  is  about  30  feet  in  diameter.  The  fields  about  the  mound  show 
evidence  of  early  occupancy,  notched  points  of  flint  and  chalcedony 
have  been  found.  Several  skeletons  have  been  taken  from  the 
mound  and  E.  R,  Burmaster  in  1914  sent  the  State  Museum  a  fine 
ikull  from  it.  Accompanying  relics  are  recorded  to  be  four  notched 
^>ears  or  knives,  a  copper  chisel  and  a  knobbed  end  lunate  banner 
stone.  The  pottery  is  cord  marked.  Ehiring  a  visit  to  this  mound 
with  G.  L.  Tucker  and  E.  R.  Burmaster,  the  latter  found  half  of  a 
fish  effigy. 

The  mound  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff  and  a  portion  has 
fallen  over.  Almost  exactly  north  and  across  the  Cattaraugus  on 
the  c^)posite  and  corresponding  terrace  are  two  other  mounds.  They 
are  reached  from  the  horseshoe  bend  of  the  Ir\iiig  mad  by  taking 
the  road  up  the  hill  at  this  point.  Doctor  Benedict  of  Buffalo  made 
some  excavations  here  during  1901.  The  grotind  abotit  the  mound 
i*  strewn  with  flint  chippings,  and  a  number  of  arrow  points.  celt5 
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TiiEks  and  pipes  from  Mound  IluiUIiT  siies  in  N'ew  York 
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jf-.r'jfW.-i,  T'riK  mijunii  U  abooi  +  tea  higfi,  »5  £*«  in  cfiameor  and 
HI  ;wr<*d  rrfi  X  genrlft  ^Efjf*  on  tiie  Tnaawantia.  ceaervatinii,  near  rnrliaTr 
j-aik,  t'rftner-tw  fAonty.  The  nei^iboring  fefcfe  yield  mnnernos 
or-rchctf  ffint  -tpearfiea^t  and  irrow  popna. 

i^'  An  rvtUecl  fxirial  ae&r  Aiiiena,  Grtene  cotnaty,  and  ncair  die 
f  f«'iw)ri,  r/intAinM  ;i  pendant  jpjrgtt.  more  tian  ooe  hmufred  natnre 
'Apper  hi»*.i*,  ^ohular  shdl  beads  and  pendant  cofan«£U.  Burials 
herft  have  uiefded  banner  atones. 

7  I'jn  the.  JrAm  F,  White  entaic  at  Sqtawtec  MH,  Mooni  Morris. 
;kre  three  Icyw  mound).  All  cotitamed  graivcs,  boxed  bf  stone  slab=. 
the  fiffper  Mi<ea  r»f  which  projected  above  Ch*  surface  of  the  gnxmd 
Th4>»e  )|;r%ve<4  c/^mtarned  two  hi^tlr  pofisbcd  aod  finefy  fonned 
mf,mtt/r  ptpei.  many  perforated  pearls,  two  copper  chisels,  a  copper 
fU/iiUr.  cymfial  ear  omaincm  hdd  by  ImJEow  copper  rirets,  two  gor- 
fC^*,  two  r.eltA  and  levcraf  finely  chipped  notched  spears  or  knives. 
tn  the  field)  ttiifnit  the  mounds  have  been  found  muncroas  Sints, 
many  rehu  and  Mveral  grooved  axes,  cylindrical  and  bdl  pestks. 
ti'iirhcl  chr>f*i>r.T-i,  broken  anri  complete  monitor  pipes,  and  one  stone 
pi(»c  Jxrtvl.  There  are  numemm  other  objects,  as  broken  imple- 
mmM,  hammerstones,  anvils  and  notched  sinkers. 

H  J^rrat  graves  have  been  found  in  a  gravel  bank  near  \lne 
ViiUt-y  itrt  Cananfiai(;ua  lake.  None  of  the  graves  was  opened  by 
r)((iert!i  an'l  h<mcc  there  was  no  opportunitj-  for  close  obser%'ation. 
Th*:  ijKrfimcn!*  founrl  in  the  graves,  however,  are  of  exceptional 
infrrcl.  I'Vom  tmr:  grave  was  taken  a  large  tablet  gorget  ("see  plate 
22),  71  c»('f»er  chisel  Made,  a  segment  of  a  mastodon  ivory  dagger, 
an  antler  awl,  a  [>enilant  gi'irget  of  I>one,  a  bar  amulet,  a  broken 
h;ir  amulet  and  two  stone  tiil>es  ("see  plate  24),  From  another  grave 
w;it  taken  a  stone  liit>e,  two  long  strings  of  shell  beads,  and  a  chip- 
l«'l  knife,  10  inches  in  length.  Fragments  of  a  large  cord-marked 
imllcry  jar  wen-  found  similar  to  the  Ining  potterj-  found  by  Mr 
I'.nrniaster. 

Most  fif  1I1C  iilijccis  atiovc  described  are  in  the  Xew  York  State 
Miisriim  .■ollcciinri',.  ihimtrti  Mr  T'lhn  F.  White  lias  most  of  the 
Mount  Morris  tnali-rial.  I -n fiirt iinatdy  ihc  finding  of  the  skeletons 
in  tii'iiiiids  nn.I  on  inminil  sites  in  New  York  is  usually  done  by  those 
who  fail  111  ohsciAc  the  rdaticm  nf  the  specimens  to  the  skeleton. 
Al  Nlbcr  iMiic-  till-  ski-lftiiii  is  far  tmi  greatly  decayed  to  permit  any 
Uninvledgc  of  till-  n-lalrvc  [.osiiiim  of  the  ohject.  and  therefore  a 
|.io|in-  niMJcitinc  as  li>  tin-  n-^c  cif  the  sii-callrd  |iri)l)leniatical  forms. 

Wr  aic  al.li-  10  ^lalc.  iiciwcvcr.  thai  s.irm-  of  tlie-^e  burials  would 
I..-  ,nnsid.-iTd  ■n.linary  in  Oliio.    The  jxittery  resemble';  Ohio  mound 
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Articles  from  the  Uiddlesex  site.     Bone  pendant,  antler  awl,  slate  gorget, 
Wpper  chisel  and  portion  of  ivory   dagger  blade. 
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■  T'.erv.  th..;i|;li  i;..  aimjili-ie  ve?>cK  liave  In-iii  iMimd.  The  culture 
>  "  '.:i:-.i.\  drr:\e<!  iriuii  the  t.'hio  rt-g  ■■!]  ami  -"iiiliw:irii.  Xuiiktous 
t::v-  u"' ■:■.;,'  t!;c  central  Finiicr  Ijike>  ami  al^nj;  the  Sciwca  river  have 
;.:e!:t^i  rin  aimniiaiicc  .n'  i>.^li?heii  slaie~  jiuiilar  to  Ohio.  Indiana, 
M\-h*griii  aud  .iihtr  areas  in  the  m>'iitiJ  area.     The  region  about 

■  ".c-.-l^  laki-  ■;-  e>['i-C!a!i_v  rich.  "  'ne  site  near  Bn-«eni>n  ha>  yielded 
n;.:re  iV.an  twenty  coi'jter  cibicct?.  many  giTget^  and  several  banner 
?:  ::e-.  The  Bii:e!i'\v  cclleiiii-'n  :n  the  State  Museum,  embracing 
r.i-  Tc  •r.'ir.  :t::  tl.i'iisaini  articles,  has  niimeri-'tis  f».ilished  slates  from 

I:  «i-  vrrjv  I"  trace  the  route  taken  l>y  the  jieoi-le  oi  the  ni3und 
c-.:':-.:r»:  we  >hi.i:!d  f.-ILw  hi-th  the  lake  -hurt  oi  Erie  and  the  \-alley 

■  :  ■.he  Auechet'.i .  I'erha]>s  the  n^Tih  jhi^u-  oi  Lake  Erie  was  also 
.1  '■.■•.:;e  -.'T  wi-  iind  ahundancf  "I  [i-'li^hed  slate*  in  the  sites  upon 
■Ar.cr.  ::;i  Huron  and  the  Neiitrat  an.l  tht  Ir-iquois  later  intruded. 
Tt-.v  southemnUij*.  d:vi>ifn  -n  New  ^^-'rk.  we  wmild  say,  dw«lt  about 
0.j-.::a'jqca  'ako  ai:d  the  a  alle>  oi  i\:t  Alleeheny,  with  its  tributaries. 
"i\'c  :h'us  ni".d  !r;'.c  mciu^ds  ':•.•.  Oiautatiijna,  Caiiamugus  and  Erie 
cc--:::-x^.  The  southern  hand?  a!>'ni;  the  .\llei:heny  and  the  Catb- 
TTi-.:^.:*  ■.■eT'raj**  :\-und  a  jvnage  or  a  >hon  civerland  trail  to  ibe 
"77*'  w.'iteri  m"  :he  Tietiesi-e,  .and  the  more  northerly  ali^m^  the 
T.r.iwiir.ia  creek  r*'  ;ht'  lowxr  i"ii'ne*i-e.  The  ("ienesee  vallej' 
■.--  ■.■z'~:v.:  r-.vs:  ■.■:*  ::s  le^tctV.  i>  r-ch  ::■.  ar:::.-ic:-  of  this  culture,  and 
v-.e  r  ■.:n>  Ae  h;i\e  ;'i,-.r,:ed  ■.■■■.■.;  vass  over  :ir,.:  through  sites  where 

\-, 'A-';'"'':-    "'"f   ;. 'ese::ce   it'   :;-.;:r.>   .iTid   :he   aniiacts  of  the 

■■■   v.r. :  .u'TMn  rt;.-X'ir.T  trt  v'x:'-i:>ior!  ■  :'  ".'".e  parv:::  culture  beyond 

:'  r  ■■—::>     ;'  :>  ■••':"e     A\V.e:he7  tV.'s  w:is  iv.:e  to  simple  miifraton- 

r-    .e":^-:-.   :■   in;-;  r-v.*:   V,.;:.'.'.   ;■   t-\-,:.:r-,\:e !  -.riVsnien  or  the 

:-:—■:--.      :    -\,iT::;   ;r;TV-e-  •:   I-  ,'.r'-"c-,:':  :■   >:r.;e.     Perhaps  all 

'■■-.-■.  ■'...•:   ■-  ,'  ■■■.:"•  ■.::;■:  ;■    :'-e  t\;'„:>-.::     f  :Ve  r'.-::d  culture. 

'.'  ■'    :<:.-  ..'■  c'v-  '■■..: :  ■■■:';;■•  ■"  ■.■.";    :•  ■,;-  l-:-.:rtic  !  ntounds  or 

■   -  ;,:■■■.    ■    N;  .V   V   :\      ""■;';  ..-,.  i:  >  :— :e.  ■xvasiotial 

■ -■    -     ;'.."-    ■    ■I't-;   --tf'    ';::.'■     •  :'e:"  .:\  ;  i;.:r  ;.^  he  precol- 

W 't:--   ■■  ■■■i-         ■--.":   'Atre  contem- 

\'i;  ■■■%..-■    ,■,■"■■■■1-   ■-   ..■■  :":-  ;  rMem.     The 

.  ,   ■  ■.-,,■■•.:     '.-■.::--  -.' ■.   ;..-;      "Tcnainly  the 

i.  ■.^-       ■-■,  ■■■^  ■■-  -.  .■■■-  :     '-.i-.c  S^r.  con- 

■     -  . .       ■.     ■.-     .-  ■"■,   '  ■  ■    N':'-v  Ireland 

,  •  .  -        ■     -        ■     :    -'■'■>.  tl-.cre- 

:'■■:   "v.ir.tiniy 

.,   ■  .  -  -         -■  ;  :    :'v":ielve« 
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trine  of   shell   heads,  elk   leeth  and   shill   di^k   fro 
Canandaigua  )ake 
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The  accompanying  map  (plate  19)  indicates  the  area  occupied  or 
influenced  by  the  mound  culture.  It  may  be  well  to  compare  it  with 
the  map  of  the  Algonkian  occupation. 

The  mound-building  people  seem  to  have  disappeared  from  New 
York  at  or  before  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Iroquois  into  then 
recognized  area  of  occupation.  We  can  not  be  entirely  sure,  how- 
ever, that  all  were  driven  out  or  exterminated.  A  surv^  of  the 
earliest  Iroquoian  sites,  especially  in  western  New  York,  leads  us  to 
believe  that  the  earliest  Iroquoian  immigrants  were  measurably  influ- 
enced by  the  mound-building  culture.  This  is  so  appreciable  that 
one  is  led  to  consider  three  propositions  as  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility :  first,  that  the  Iroquois  were  originally  a  part  of  the 
mound-building  peoples  who  had  separated  themselves  from  the 
main  cultural  body ;  second,  that  the  Iroquois  in  entering  this  region 
absorbed  large  numbers  of  the  mound  people  and  adopted  certain 
of  their  culture  traits  and  rejected  others;  third,  that  the  early 
Iroquois  were  merely  influenced  at  their  early  entrance  hy  the  mound 
culture. 

Our  present  knowledge  would  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  the  Iro- 
quoian hordes  pushing  up  the  Ohio  came  into  conflict  with  the  mound 
people  and  finally  overcame  them.  We  may  then  inquire  whether 
or  not  the  Catawba,  Tutelo  and  Saponi  do  not  represent  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  vanquished  peoples.  We  also  pause  to  compare  cer- 
tain artifacts  of  the  Muskhogean  and  early  Cherokee  with  such 
mound  objects,  as  the  platform  pipe.  The  earlier  Iroquois  sites  fre- 
quently yield,  especially  in  the  graves,  objects  similar  to  those  found 
in  the  mounds,  but  not  goi^ets,  bird  stones  or  related  forms.  To  be 
explicit,  the  points  of  similarity  between  certain  Iroquois  forms 
and  mound  area  forms,  as  between  those  of  Ripley,  N.  Y.,  and 
Madisonville,  Ohio,  are  certain  pi])es  and  certain  pottery  vessels.  A 
prehistoric  Iroquois  site  at  Richmond  Mills,  N.  Y.,  known  as  "  The 
Old  Indian  Fort,"  has  yielded  metapodal  scrapers,  similar  in  every 
way  to  those  found  in  Ohio  mound  sites.  From  these  facts  and 
from  an  examination  of  the  entire  field  of  the  earlier  Iroquoian 
occupation  in  New  York  and  Ontario,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
Huron- Iroquois  were  the  immediate  successors  of  the  mound-build- 
ing people  in  this  area.  Our  belief  is  confinned  by  the  abundance  of 
polished  slates  in  Ontario  in  close  proximity  to  the  later  Huron- 
Neutral  sites.  This  fact  has  confused  some  archcologists,  and  led 
to  the  statement  that  the  polished  slates  arc  Huron  or  Neutral 
artifacts,  but  the  graves  of  the  two  peoples  tell  different  stories. 
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Articles  from  Middlesex  site.     Sione  tubes,  broken  amulet,  crude  clay  pipe, 
bar  amulet,  stone  tube. 
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The  Iroquois  once  established  culturally,  did  not  copy  mound 
artifacts.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  deliberately  avoided  the  use 
of  the  distinguishing  badges  of  their  vanquished  foes.  J«st  as  the 
conquerors  of  the  first  mound  people  of  Ohio  beat  up  the  mica  orna- 
ments and  hammered  into  shapeless  masses  the  copper  tools  and 
gorgets  of  their  despised  victims,  so  did  the  Iroquois  taboo  or  avoid 
with  deliberateness,  the  banner  stone  and  the  gorget  and  similar 
artifacts  of  polished  slate. 

Thus  we  may  account  for  the  difference  between  the  potterj% 
decorative  art,  implements  and  earthworks  of  the  Iroquois  and  their 
predecessors.  This  difference  likewise  makes  it  posnible  for  us  to 
define  the  polished  slate  area  and  at  the  same  time  to  fix  the  limits  of 
the  Iroquoian. 

One  final  observation  remains  to  be  made  about  the  mound  build- 
ers as  a  people.  We  are  induced  to  believe  that  the  period  during 
which  they  occupied  this  r^ion  was  a  longer  one  than  generally 
estimated.  It  appears  as  characteristic  of  a  certain  cultural  develop- 
ment and  then  totally  disappears. 

5  THE  IROQUOIS  OCCUPATION  OF  N"EW  YORK 
The  origin  of  Iroquoian  ninterial  culture  is  a  subject  of  pertinent 
interest  to  every  student  of  aborigin.il  .-Xnierican  archeology.  This 
particular  racial  stock,  characterized  by  so  many  striking  features, 
has  long  held  the  attention  of  historians  and  archeologists,  but 
hitherto  no  one  has  attempted  an  analytical  study  of  Iroquoian 
archeologj'  or  sought  to  correlate  its  salient  facts.  Much  remains 
to  be  discovered,  it  is  true,  but  we  believe  that  we  may  now  safely 
attempt  to  define  the  material  culture  of  the  Iroquois,  so  far  as 
we  may  know  it  through  archeology,  and  to  make  some  intelligent 
inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  culture  as  well  as  of  the  stock  itself. 
By  making  this  start,  however  faulty  it  may  be,  we  hope  to  suggest 
lines  of  inquiry  that  may  lead  others  to  the  discoverj'  of  facts  that 
will  point  out  a  full  solution. 

Most  writers  have  observed  that  there  are  few  places  where  Iro- 
quoian artifacts  are  found  unmi.xcd  with  evidence  of  contact  with 
the  European.  The  tew  early  sites,  of  precolonial  occupation,  there- 
fore are  most  instructive  to  the  itivesligatnr,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  purely  aboriginal  material  found  in  such  sites  differs  but 
slightly    from  ihoK-  of   later   dale,   except    iho^e    ol    a   very  recent 

'  From  the  author's  article  in  The  .American  .\nlhropologist,  v.  18,  no.  4, 
Oct.— Dec.   if)i6. 
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New  York  mounds  and  the  occupied  sites  contiguous  to  than,    M 
particularly  those  in  Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua,  Erie  and  Livingston      * 
counties,  indicate  that  the  people  of  the  mound  culture  used  (i)     i 
platform  pipes,  (2)  grooved  axes,  (3)  celts,  (4)  adzes,  (5)  gouges,    1 
(6)  gorgets,  (7)  banner  stones,  (8)  boat  stones,  (9)  bird  stooea.    j 
(10)  stone  tubes  of  several  varieties,  (11)  native  copper  implements     | 
and  ornaments  such  as  chisels,  celts,  spearheads  and  arrowheads^ 
beads,  ear  ornaments,  etc.,  (12)  numerous  flint  drills  or  pei^oratorsi 
(13)   shell  beads,   (14)   pearl  beads,   (15)   mica  ornaments,   (i&^ 
bone  and  antler  implements,   (17)  notched  and  triangular  arrow- 
heads and  spearheads,  (18)  hematite  articles,   (19)  pottery,  (29^ 
discoid  stones,  (21)  concaved  disks,  (22)  cylindrical  and  bell  pest' 
les,  (23)  were  a  village-dwelling  people,  (24)  that  they  buried  i** 
small  mounds,  (25)  cultivated  com  and  other  vegetable  foods  aa^ 
tobacco,  (26)  made  woven  fabrics. 

The  evidences  of  the  mound  culture  are  more  numerous  in  extreim  ^ 
western  New  York  than  east  of  the  Genesee  river.  The  culture  seen*  - 
to  have  entered  the  State  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  up  frot^*^ 
the  Alleghenj-  river,  Chautauqua,  Erie  and  Cattaraugus  countie  ^ 
thus  contain  a  lai^r  number  of  mounds  than  do  other  portions  0  '^ 
the  State,  though  certain  other  sections,  as  the  Genesee  valley,  hav^^ 
yielded  relics  in  abundance. 

The  regions  showing  the  greatest  evidence  of  the  mound  culture 
are:  (i)  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  from  Westfield  to  the  moutlJ 
of  Cattaraugus  creek,  (2)  the  valley  and  terraces  of  the  Cattarai^us 
til  ("lowanda.  (3)  the  Allegheny  valley,  (4)  the  valley  of  Chautau- 
qua lake  and  the  Chadekoin  river,  (5)  the  Connewango  valley,  (6) 
the  Cassadaga  valley,  (7)  Clear  Creek  valley,  (8^  the  valley  of  Buf- 
falo creek.  (9)  the  valley  of  Tonawanda  creek  eastward  to  the 
oviTland  trails  to  the  Genesee,  fio>  eastward  along  the  Allegheny 
vallev  from  Bradford  northward  along  the  tributaries,  thence  over- 
land to  the  Genesee  valley,  (11)  the  Genesee  valley  from  Portage- 
ville  1"  the  mouth  of  the  river,  (12')  Irondequoit  creek.  (13)  Canan- 
daigun  Lake  valley,  (i4t  the  region  of  Ihc  Finger  Lakes,  to  the 
Scrici-;i  river.  (15)  the  valley  of  the  S<'neca  river.  (16I  southward 
and  about  the  southern  ;.hores  of  Oneida  lake.  ( ly)  scattering  relics 
along  ihc  (.)swego  river.  (18)  Jefferson  county  along  the  shores  of 
Ontario  and  the  lower  waters  of  the  neighboring  creeks.  (iQl  the  St 
Lawrence  valley,  (20)  south  of  the  Finger  Lakes,  especially  along 
the  head>treani-  of  the  Susquehanna  and  of  the  Delaware  are 
scattering  relics.  (2\)  portions  of  the  Hudson  valley,  as  near  Athens. 
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Hound-culture  Sites 
Mounds  in  New  York  have  had  no  systeniat'.c  examinations  de- 
spile  the  large  amount  of  work  done  by  amateurs  in  excavating  them. 
Ii  is  safe  to  say  that  the  possibility  of  making  a  methodical 
examination  is  now  reduced  by  two-thirds,  through  the  vandahsm  of 
inexperienced  relic  hunters.  Many  mounds  have  been  scraped  down 
merely  to  level  the  ground  and  others  have  been  scraped  into  by 
spade  and  horse  scraper  to  find  what  "  valuables  "  they  night  con- 
tain. Few  records  have  been  kept  and  not  all  that  have  been  made 
are  reliable.  An  examination  of  the  most  reliable  records  available 
makes  possible  the  descriptions  of  the  typical  moinid-culture  sites 
given  below : 

I  Mound  on  a  terrace  above  the  Conewango  valley  at  Poland 
Center,  Chautauqua  county.  This  mound  was  first  described  by  T. 
Apokon  Cheney  in  the  i8th  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Cabinet 
o(  National  History  for  i860. 

Wlien  examined  in  1905  the  mound  appeared  to  have  been  con- 
siderably demolished  by  excavations,  but  in  size  it  still  remained  one 
of  the  two  highest  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  within  the 
State.   It  stands  several  rods  back  from  the  edge  of  the  terrace  and 
amid  the  gloom   of   a   thick    forest   growth.      It's    still  9   or    it> 
'<et  in  height  and  with  a  diameter  of  about  64  feet.    There  seem  to 
t«  the  remains  of  an  outer  wall  and  trench  surrounding  the  mound, 
but  the  debris  from  excavations,  the  deep  leaf  mold  and  fallen  trees 
Bake  this  difficult  to  determine.     Some  fragments  of  notched  flints 
are  lo  be  found  in  the  soil  about  the  mound  and  it  seems  to  lie  in 
what  was  once  a  village  site  but  on  account  of  the  character  of  the 
ground  this  is  not  easy  to  establish.    Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the 
flat  land  immediately  below  the  terrace  shows  signs  of  occupation. 
Numerous  celts,  notched  spears,  soapstone  pipe  fragments,  a  beauti- 
fully formed  stone  tube  and  several  gorgets  have  been  found.     The 
culture  represented  seems  similar  to  that  of  the  Ohio  mound  area. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Cheney  claims  that  eight  skeletons  bur- 
ied in  a  sitting  posture  were  excavated  from  this  mound.    Cheney's 
plan  is  shown  in  plate  20.     Many  of  his  speculations  are  specious. 
Cheney's  report  on  this  site  is  as  follows; 

The  tumulus,  represented  upon  plate  ITI.  from  the  peculiar  construc- 
tion of  the  work  and  the  character  of  its  remains,  apptars  to  ln-lonpr  to  a 
class  of  mounds  different  from  any  others  cmhraccrl  in  ihU  e;;p]oration.  It 
■S  located  upon  the  trow  of  a  hill,  still  roviTcd  Uy  the  niiricnt  forest,  and 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  ConcwanRo.  This  \vi)rk  has  .■iomt  appearance 
of   being  constrticted   with   the  ditch   and   valhim   ontsidi'   of   the   mound,  u 
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in  the  Druid  Barrows,  but  perhaps  more  accurately  belongs  to  the  class  com- 
posed of  several  stages,  as  the  Trocalli  of  the  valley  of  Anahuac.  The  form 
of  the  tumulus  is  of  intermediate  character  between  an  ellipse  and  the 
parallelogram;  the  interior  mound,  at  its  base,  has  a  major  axis  of  65  feet, 
while  the  minor  axis  is  61  feet,  with  an  altitude  above  the  first  platform  or 
embankment  of  10  feet,  or  an  entire  elevation  of  some  13  feet.  This  embank- 
ment, with  an  entrance  or  gateway  upon  the  east  side  30  feet  in  width,  has 
an  entire  circumference  of  170  feel.  As  previously  remarked,  the  work  itself, 
as  well  as  the  eminence  which  it  commands,  and  the  ravine  upon  either  side, 
arc  overshadowed  by  the  dense  forest.  The  remains  of  a  fallen  tree,  imbedded 
in  the  surface  of  the  mound  and  nearly  decomposed,  and  which  from  appear- 
ance, had  grown  upon  the  apex,  measured  nearly  3  feet  in  diameter,  and 
heavy  limber  was  growing  above  the  rich  mold  it  had  formed.  Thus  we 
had  some  indicia  of  the  age  of  this  work.  The  mound  indeed,  from  the 
peculiar  form  of  its  construction,  as  well  as  from  the  character  of  its  con- 
tents, has  much  resemblance  to  the  Barrows  of  the  earliest  Celtic  origin, 
in  the  Old  World.  In  making  an  excavation,  eight  skeletons,  buried  in  a 
silting  position  and  at  regular  intervals  of  space,  so  as  to  form  a  circle  within 
the  mound,  were  disinterred.  Some  slight  appearance  yet  existed,  to  show 
that  framework  had  inclosed  the  dead  at  the  time  of  interment.  These 
osteological  remains  were  of  very  large  siie,  but  were  so  much  decomposed 
that  they  mostly  crumbled  to  dust.  The  relics  of  art  here  disclosed  were 
idso  of  a  peculiar  and  interesting  character  —  amuJets.  chisels  &c,  of  elabor- 
ate workmanship,  resembling  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  antiquities. 

2  Burial  mound  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Cattaraugus  creek  in 
Chautauqua  county,  near  Little  Indian  creek.  This  is  just  above 
the  Gold  di^ngs  in  Indian  Mill  gulf.  The  mound  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  State  but  not  more  than  8  or  9  feet  in  height,  though  it 
shows  evidence  of  having  been  plowed  considerably. 

It  is  about  30  feet  in  diameter.  The  fields  about  the  mound  show 
evidence  of  early  occupancy,  notched  points  of  flint  and  chalcedony 
have  been  found.  Several  skeletons  have  been  taken  from  the 
mound  and  E.  R.  Burmaster  in  1914  sent  the  State  Museum  a  fine 
skull  from  it.  Accompanying  relics  are  recorded  to  be  four  notched 
spears  or  knives,  a  copper  chisel  and  a  knobbed  end  lunate  banner 
stone.  The  pottery  is  cord  marked.  During  a  visit  to  this  mound 
with  G.  L.  Tucker  and  E.  R.  Burmaster,  the  latter  found  half  of  a 
fish  effigy. 

The  mound  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff  and  a  portion  has 
fallen  over.  Almost  exactly  north  and  across  the  Cattaraugus  on 
the  opposite  and  corresponding  terrace  are  two  other  mounds.  They 
are  reached  from  the  horseshoe  bend  of  the  Ir\ing  road  by  taking 
the  road  up  the  hill  at  this  point.  Doctor  Benedict  of  Buffalo  made 
some  excavations  here  during  1901.  The  ground  about  the  mound 
is  strewn  with  flint  chippings.  and  a  number  of  arrow  points,  celt.s 
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Uid  H  |icslle  lliive  l>eeii  fuund.  The  excavation  from  which  die 
i;(rll>  wav  laken  for  building  the  mound  is  still  visible  to  the  north. 
,1  Near  ihc  mmith  of  the  Cattaraugus  on  the  north  side  are  sev- 
rrnl  ini({r  ^itcs  each  covirring  from  50  to  100  acres.  Several  occupa- 
lionsi  art  apparent,  but  the  influence  of  the  mound  culture  is  plainly 
evidrnl.  (Jn  Ihc  site  nearest  the  mouth  of  the  creek  was  a  mound 
>iiu-c  i-emnvcd  hv  the  local  sand  company.  Skeletons  and  portions  of 
,1  hutT.ilo  ^kiill  «cre  found  by  E.  R.  Burmaster  in  1914. 
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gorgets.  The  mound  is  about  4  feet  high,  25  feet  in  diameter  and 
situated  on  a  gentle  slope  on  the  Tonawanda  reservation,  near  Indian 
Falls,  Genesee  county.  The  neighboring  fields  jdeld  numerous 
notched  flint  spearheads  and  arrow  points. 

6  An  isolated  burial  near  Athens,  Greene  county,  and  near  tti« 
Hudson,  contained  a  pendant  gorget,  more  than  one  hundred  native 
copper  beads,  globular  shell  beads  and  pendant  columella.  Burials 
here  have  yielded  banner  stones. 

7  On  the  John  F.  White  estate  at  Squawkie  hill,  Mount  Morri  s. 
are  three  low  mounds.    All  contained  graves,  boxed  by  stone  slafr.^' 
the  upper  edges  of  which  projected  above  the  surface  of  the  groun*^- 
These   graves   contained  two  highly   polished   and   finely   forme--^ 
monitor  pipes,  many  perforated  pearls,  two  copper  chisels,  a  copp^^'^^ 
double  c>'mbal  ear  ornament  held  by  hollow  co[^r  rivets,  two  goer 
gets,  two  celts  and  several  finely  chipped  notched  spears  or  h 
In  the  fields  about  the  mounds  have  been  found  numerous  f 
many  celts  and  several  grooved  axes,  cylindrical  and  bcU  pestlea^^" 
notched  choppers,  broken  and  complete  monitor  pipes,  and  one  ston^^" 
pipe  bowl.     There  are  numerous  other  objects,  as  broken  imple 
ments,  hammerstones,  anvils  and  notched  sinkers. 

8  Several  graves  have  been  found  in  a  gravel  bank  near  Vin^^ 
Valley  on  Canandaigua  lake.  None  of  the  graves  was  opened  by 
experts  and  hence  there  was  no  opportunit\-  for  close  observation - 
The  specimens  found  in  the  graxes,  however,  are  of  exceptional 
interest.  From  one  grave  was  taken  a  large  tablet  gorget  (see  plate 
22).  a  copper  chisel  blade,  a  segment  of  a  mastodon  ivory  dagger, 
an  antler  awl,  a  pendant  gorget  iif  Iwne.  a  bar  amulet,  a  broken 
bar  amulet  and  two  stone  tubes  1  see  plate  24I .  From  another  grave 
was  taken  a  stone  tube,  two  long  .strings  of  shell  beads,  and  a  chip- 
ped knife,  10  inches  in  length.  Fragments  of  a  large  cord-marked 
potter>-  jar  were  t<iun<l  -iniil.-ir  to  the  Ining  potten-  found  bv  Mr 
Burmaster. 

Most  of  the  objects;  above  described  are  in  the  Xew  York  ?tate 

Museum  collfctinns.  thouuh   Mr  J.ihn  F.  White  has  most  of  the 

Afount  Morris  material.    I'lii.irtmi.itely  the  tlmlinj;  of  the  skeleton* 

in  -nvnimU  an.l  i>n  inmin.l  -iti>  in  New  Vi>rk  is  usually  d<ine  bv  those 

»f-mo  fail  t.>  .ibservc  the  relat'nn  i>f  the  siiecimens  to  the  skeleton. 

-Hc:=:  rither  tune-  ihv  ^keU-ti.u  i>  far  !...>  snvitly  deeayeil  l>i  permit  anv 

^'^— *^l■'\v!ed!;e  .  1"  ihe  relai-ve  pMsitii'ii  .if  the  oliioct.  an.l  therefore  a 

^'■-  -x.-.per  .■..iijectiir.  :i-  m  die  n-e  .-i  ihe  s..-c:ille.!  i.n>l.lein:uioal  f.-.nns. 

W>   are  aMe  i..  -laie.  hnwevcr.  iliat  s,.im-  ..t"  liie-e  Inirials  would 

"S^-^c  c. --11 -i  lie  red  ordinary  in  <  >hi...     The  i>.Miery  le-^onihles  Ohio  mound 
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Articles  from  the  Middlesex  site.     Bone  pendant,  antler  awl,  slate  gorget, 
iper  chisel  and  portion  of  ivory   dagger  blade. 
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pottery,  tiiough  no  complete  vessels  have  bct-n  found.  The  culture 
is  plainly  derived  from  the  Ohio  reg  on  and  southward.  Numerous 
sites  along  the  central  Finger  Lakes  and  along  ihe  Seneca  river  have 
yielded  an  abundance  of  polished  slates  similar  to  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan  and  other  areas  in  the  mound  area.  The  region  about 
(.)neida  lake  is  es]>ecially  rich.  One  site  near  Brewerton  has  yielded 
more  than  twenty  copper  objects,  many  gorgets  and  several  banner 
stones.  The  Bigclow  collection  in  the  State  Museum,  embracing 
more  than  ten  thousand  articles,  has  numerous  polished  slates  from 
this  vicinity. 

If  we  were  to  trace  the  route  taken  by  the  people  of  the  mound 
culture  we  should  follow  both  the  lake  shore  of  Erie  and  the  valley 
of  the  Allegheny.  Perhaps  the  north  .^hore  of  Lake  Erie  was  also 
a  route  for  we  find  abundance  of  polished  slates  in  the  sites  upon 
which  the  Huron  and  the  Neutral  and  the  Iro(|uois  later  intruded. 
The  southernmost  division  in  New  York,  we  would  say,  dwelt  about 
Chautauqua  lake  and  the  valley  of  the  Allegheny,  with  its  tributaries. 
We  thus  find  true  mounds  in  Chautautjua,  Cattaraugus  and  Erie 
counties.  The  southern  bands  along  the  jVllegheny  and  the  Catta- 
raugus perhaps  found  a  portage  or  a  short  overland  trail  to  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Genesee,  and  the  more  northerly  along  the 
Tonawanda  creek  to  the  lower  Genesee.  The  Genesee  valley 
throughout  most  of  its  length  is  rich  in  artifacts  of  this  culture,  and 
the  routes  we  have  pointed  out  pass  over  and  through  sites  where 
such  objects  have  been  found. 

Apparently  the  presence  of  mounds  and  the  artifacts  of  the 
mound  culture  represent  the  expansion  of  the  parent  culture  beyond 
the  limits  of  its  home.  Whether  this  was  due  to  simple  migratory 
movements,  to  exploring  hands,  to  expatriated  tribesmen  or  the 
pressure  of  warrinfj  enemies  it  is  difficult  to  state.  Perhaps  all 
these  factors  contributed  to  the  ex|>ansinn  of  the  mound  culture. 

Euro|)ean  articles  have  not  been  found  in  undisturbed  mounds  or 
-•iites  of  this  culture  in  New  York.  There  are.  it  is  true,  occasional 
intru^ive  burials  in  these  sites,  but  all  of  them  appear  to  be  precol- 
onial  and  pre-lr(K|Uoian.  Whether  some  nf  ilieni  were  contem- 
ponmcous  with  an  .Mgonkiim  culiure  is  another  problem.  The 
weijiht  of  evidence  ^eenis  to  Ik-  th;it  this  is  the  case.  Certainly  the 
material  cullurc  of  the  ea-ilorn  .Mtronkins  -ccm%  to  have  been  con- 
sidernbU  nmdilled  hy  this  culture,  just  as  the  later  New  England 
trilie-i  wen-  iimdified  by  the  Irociuois.  ll  is  (piiic  pnsMble.  there- 
h)rc.  lh;\t  the  mnuiul  culture  pe<>]ile  inlrude.l  iiiln  the  hunting 
t;rniin'l-   nf    ceri.'rn    .\lgonkian    hands   and    i-siablislied   themJ;elvcs. 
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The  accompanying  map  (plate  19)  indicate;  the  area  occupied  ox- 
influenced  by  the  mound  culture.  It  may  be  well  to  compare  it  witiln 
tiie  map  of  the  Algonkian  occupation. 

The  mound-building  people  seem  to  have  disappeared  from  Nc^nr 
York  at  or  before  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Iroquois  into  th^i-x" 
recognized  area  of  occupation.  We  can  not  be  entirely  sure,  ho~v%r— 
ever,  that  all  were  driven  out  or  extenninated.  A  survey  of  t;1r»^ 
earliest  Iroquoian  sites,  especially  in  western  New  York,  leads  ui  *:<> 
believe  that  the  earliest  Iroquoian  immigrants  were  measurably  infl.*:*.— 
enced  by  the  mound-building  culture.  This  is  so  appreciable  tln^».t: 
one  is  led  to  consider  three  propositions  as  within  the  bounds  «^f 
possibility:  first,  that  the  Iroquois  were  originally  a  part  of  tt*^ 
mound-building  peoples  who  had  separated  themselves  from  1:l"»^ 
main  cultural  body;  second,  that  the  Iroquois  in  entering  this  re|^c»** 
absorbed  large  numbers  of  the  mound  people  and  adopted  certat.:** 
of  their  culture  traits  and  rejected  others;  third,  that  the  earij^'' 
Iroquois  were  merely  influenced  at  their  early  entrance  by  the  moun^^* 
culture. 

Our  present  knowledge  would  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  the  Iro  ■ 
quoian  hordes  pushing  up  the  Ohio  came  into  conflict  with  themoonc^' 
people  and  finally  overcame  them.  We  may  then  inquire  whethec" 
or  not  the  Catawba,  Tutelo  and  Saponi  do  not  represent  the  sui — 
vivors  of  the  vanquished  peoples.  We  also  pause  to  compare  cer- 
tain artifacts  of  the  Muskhogean  and  early  Cherokee  with  such 
mound  objects,  as  the  platform  pipe.  The  earlier  Iroquois  sites  fre- 
quently yield,  especially  in  tlie  graves,  objects  similar  to  those  found 
in  the  mounds,  but  not  gorgels.  bird  stones  or  related  forms.  To  be 
explicit,  the  points  of  similarity  between  certain  Iroquois  forms 
and  mound  area  forms,  as  between  tho.^e  of  Ripley.  N,  Y„  and 
Madisonville.  Ohio,  are  certain  pipes  and  certain  pottery  vessels.  A 
prehistoric  Iroquois  site  at  Richmond  Mills,  N.  Y,,  known  as  "  The 
Old  Indian  Fort,"  has  yielded  metapodal  scrapers,  similar  in  every 
way  to  those  found  in  Ohio  mound  sites.  From  these  facts  and 
from  an  examination  of  the  entire  field  of  the  earlier  Iroquoian 
occupation  in  New  York  and  Ontario,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
Huron-Iroquois  were  ilic  immediate  successors  of  the  mound-build- 
ing people  in  this  area.  Our  belief  is  confinned  by  the  abundance  of 
polisherl  slates  in  Ontario  in  close  proximity  to  the  later  Huron- 
Neutral  sites.  This  fact  has  confused  some  archeologists.  and  led 
to  the  statement  that  the  polished  slates  are  Huron  or  Neutral 
artiincis.  hut  the  gravos  of  the  two  penplfs  toll  different  stories. 
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The  Iroquois  once  established  culturally,  did  not  copy  mound 
artifacts.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  deliberately  avoided  the  use 
of  the  distinguishing  badges  of  their  vanquished  foes.  Just  as  the 
conquerors  of  the  first  mound  people  of  Ohio  beat  up  Ihe  mica  orna- 
ments and  hammered  into  shapeless  masses  the  copper  tools  and 
gorgets  of  their  despised  victims,  so  did  the  Iroquois  taboo  or  avoid 
with  deliberateness,  the  banner  stone  and  the  gorget  and  similar 
artifacts  of  polished  slate. 

Thus  we  may  account  for  the  difference  between  the  potter}-, 
decorative  art,  implements  and  earthworks  of  the  Iroquois  and  their 
predecessors.  This  difference  likewise  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
define  the  polished  slate  area  and  at  the  same  time  to  fix  the  limits  of 
the  Iroquoian. 

One  final  observation  remains  to  be  made  about  the  mound  build- 
ers as  a  people.  We  are  induced  to  believe  that  the  period  during 
which  they  occupied  this  region  was  a  longer  one  than  generally 
estimated.  It  appears  as  characteri.^tic  of  a  certain  cultural  develop- 
ment and  then  totally  disappears. 

5  THE  IROQUOIS  OCCUPATION  OF  NEW  YORK 
The  origin  of  Iroquoian  material  culture  is  a  subject  of  periinent 
interest  to  every  student  of  aboriginal  .\nierican  archeology.  This 
particular  racial  stock,  characterized  b>'  so  many  striking  features, 
has  long  held  the  attention  of  historians  and  archeoli^ists,  but 
hitherto  no  one  has  attempted  an  analytical  study  of  Iroquoian 
archeology  or  sought  to  correlate  its  salient  facts.  Much  remains 
to  be  discovered,  it  is  true,  but  we  believe  that  we  may  now  safely 
attempt  to  define  the  material  culture  of  the  Iroquois,  so  far  as 
we  may  know  it  through  archeology,  and  to  make  some  intelligent 
inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  culture  as  well  as  of  the  stock  itself. 
By  making  this  start,  however  faulty  it  may  be.  we  hope  to  suggest 
lines  of  inquiry  that  may  lead  others  to  the  discoverj-  of  facts  that 
will  point  out  a  full  solution. 

Most  writers  have  observed  that  there  are  few  places  where  Iro- 
quoian artifacts  are  found  unmixed  with  evidence  of  contact  with 
the  European.  The  few  early  sites,  of  iirccolonial  occupation,  there- 
fore are  most  instructive  Ui  the  Investigator,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  purely  aboriginal  material  found  in  sucb  sites  differs  but 
slightly   from   those   of    laltr   date,    except    those   of    a    very   recent 

From  the  author's  arlicic  in  The  Amcricnn  AnlhropoltiKist,  v.  i8.  no.  4 
<J«— Dec.  1916. 
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Types  of  shell  objects  from  New  York 
lar  beads,  Honeoye  Falls,  IJann  site;  2,  shell  pins,  Daiui  sile;  ,5, 
•nondaga  co. ;  4,  perforated  disk,  5,  riintee,  West  Bloomfield:  6, 
Dann  site ;  7,  8,  9,  ornaments.  Dann  site ;  10.  triangle.  West 
d.  Warren  site;  11,  discoid  beads,  Young  farm  site,  Ripley;  12, 
id,  Dann  site;  13.  crescent;  14,  spherical  head;  15,  ornamented  disk, 
iver;    ili.    disk    from    Ithaca. 
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The  writer  at  one  time  showed  aome  of  the  Lafitau  drawings  o  I 
Iroquoian  villages  to  Edward  Complanter,  a  Seneca  Indian,  who  w^^ 
a  tribal  authdrity  on  the  modem  rehgious  ceremonies  of  his  lril>^- 
"  Our  people  never  lived  that  way,"  he  said.    In  this  it  is  seen  th^t 
the  Iroquois  of  today  have  totally  forgotten  their  early  fortification  = 
and  architecture,   though   Cusick  in   1825   wrote  of  "forts."    Oi 
another  native  authority  the  writer  asked  the  date  when  the  Inxjuoi  » 
cnnfedcracy  originated;  "  With  the  teachings  of  our  great  ancesto^r 
Handsome  Lake.  I  think,"  lie  said.    Then  he  added  after  hesitatior^- 
"  No.  it  was  l)efore  that.  I  remember  now  ii  was  in  the  lime  i»* 
Dekanawida." 

In  these  answers,  incorrect  or  uncertain  as  they  are,  may  be 
found  material  for  serious  consideration.    They  point  out  two  ineii 
wiih  whose  names  are  linked  two  distinct  ]>eri(Kls  of  cultural  revii!i.i- 
tion.    Each  blotted  out  the  nienu)ry  of  a  former  period.    The  iieojjlc 
of  each  period  systematically  forgot  the  history  of  the  preceding 
])eriods.    Today  the  Iroquois  of  New  York  base  nearly  all  of  their      J 
tribal  ceremonies  on  the  doctrines  of  Handsome  Lake,  who  flour-      I 
ished  l>etween  1800  and  1816.     So  great  was  the  influence  of  bis      \ 
teaching  that  he  practically  created  and  crystallized  a  new  system  of 
tribal  thought  and  a  new  plan  of  action.  His  earlier  predecesKtrv 
Dekanawida  to  «honi.  with  the  aid  of  Hiawatha,  is  ascribed .1 
origin  of   the   Iroquois  confederacy.     Dekanawida   so  crystallu 
the  ihiutjs  i>i  the  older  period  with  his  own  device.*,  teachii^s  1 
EidiiMnitiiins  that  thi-  metlnKis,  beliefs  and  ihonglit-ways  of  the  I**- 
cedinji  perin<l  lost  their  identity  in  the  minds  uf  the  Iroquois  peofrfe. 
.Ml  civic  and  much  oi  the  religious  thought  centered  in  Dekanawida. 
Thai  which  jireccded  was  etilicr  blotted  out  nr  swallowed  up.     The 
Irrwjuoi*  look  on  a  new  inantle.     Now  it  does  not  .seem  impossible 
ihat   lieiure   ihc  time  oi   Dekanawida   and   Hiawatha,  other  seers 
had  ri-cn  to  change  or  revolutionize  the  ihinighi-ways  of  this  stock. 

The  inijuiry  comes  quite  naturally,  therefore,  as  to  whether  a  like 
rtvolution  could  not  come  in  the  material  culture  of  a  people.  Might 
not  the  older  systems  01  decorative  art  have  been  gradually  aban- 
doned and  new  one-  taken  on?  Preceding  the  ])erii:d  beginiiini,' 
about  OfX)  or  fi^o  year-i  agn.  migbl  not  Iroquois  art  ami  artifaci-i  have 
Ijecti  iliffercntr  (  Ir  -f  iIktc  were  110  lrixiiicii<  m  this  region  then 
might  not  they  have  liaii  dilTcn-iv.lv  .'ec  rated  imtiery,  for  example, 
when  ihcy  came  than  that  l:uer  ilcvcli  pcd  an.l  now  known  a-  In- 
qnoian?  This  is  a  inu'-tioti  ardicolog*  may  -ionic  day  answer.  Onr 
pre-cnt  knowle.l^r  -iM>-  11-  onlv  die  iro<nini>  1,.,1-lierd  and  doe.s  not 
lell  u-  whv  it  i-  a-  ii  ;-. 
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There  are  certain  Iroquoian  traditions  that  seem  lo  ha\e  gooC 
foundation,  relating  tiiat  at  a  certain  period  all  the  Iroquois  wer* 
one  people,  living  together  and  speaking  the  same  tongue-  Indee« 
so  positive  were  the  Iroquois  of  this  that  they  could  point  out 
certain  woman  and  say  that  she  represented  the  lineal  descendent  (m 
the  first  Iroquoian  family.  Vet  the  confederate  Iroquois  knew  the: 
she  did  not  helong  in  the  five  tribes.  She  was  a  Neuter  woniaw 
"  \Mien  the  bands  divided,"  the  tradition  runs,  "  it  was  found  ths 
the  family  of  Djigonsase  (Fat  Face  or  Wild  Cat)  fell  to  the  N'euW 
Nation."  She  was  called  Ye-gowane,  The  Great  Woman,  and  sl" 
was  "  the  mother  of  the  nations."  In  the  Dekanawida-Hiawatl  ■ 
tradition,  a  woman  with  this  title  is  represented  as  being  constantl 
consulted  by  both  Hiawatha  and  Dekanawida.  The  latter  was 
Wyandot  (Ouendat)  from  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  at  the  head  of  LaV 
Ontario.  This  points  to  an  early  recognition  of  blood  relationsh»- 
and  a  recollection  of  the  time  when  the  Erie,  Neuter,  Huron,  Sene< 
and  Mohawk-Onondaga  were  of  one  common  tribe,  a  fact  l\n- 
archeology  and  philology-,  of  course,  definitely  prove. 

In  this  original  tribe  any  culture  revolution  would  dcfiiut«I 
intluence  the  various  subdivisions  and  be  carried  by  each  as  it-sepa 
rated  e\'entually  from  the  parent  body.  Constant  intercourse  woufc 
sc^^'e  lo  pre.serve  the  culture  until  it  became  fixed.  Now,  assmninf 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  there  was  an  "  original  tribe  "  and 
that  a  revolution  did  take  place  in  the  decorative  art  of  the  Huron- 
Iroquois,  whence  <lid  that  tribe  come  and  when  did  its  arts 
change?  Traditions,  again,  point  to  a  migration  from  the  "soulh- 
\(cst,  Kthnologists  are  familiar  with  the  Delaware  Walum  Olum. 
but  few  arc  familiar  with  Iroquois  migration  myths  for  the  reason 
that  they  arc  few  and  tliuse  brief  and  difficult  to  recognize  as  suili.' 
So  many  of  the  Irocjuois  ("confederated)  myth.^  jmint  to  the  smith- 
wot  country,  however,  that  we  must  pause  to  consider  juM  wh> 
they  li.ne  Inen  handed  down.  We  must  ask  why  the  "  tref  of  thi 
long  swordlike  leaves."  is  mentioiicil  so  often  in  the  Dckanawtd; 
epii".  and  why  so  learned  an  Iro«juoi^  as  Dr  Peler  Wilson  cal'ed  it  ; 
"  jmlni  tree."  We  nniM  consider  why  so  many  Iro(|nois  cxiwd-lion' 
were  directed  again>l  enemies  down  ilie  '')hin  and  on  t'ie  Mississippi 
\\\-  must  consider,  loo.  a  a-rtain  allefjeil  yranimalical  re-enil>!ano 
helween  the  (."addoan  lai'giiages  and  the  Iri.i|iioian,  Perliap-^  a! 
then*   cuii>ideraiions  will    be    ■enned    f:>ni-'fid    .ind    lacking    soriniv 

'  \\i-  [.l:..v  m>  crc.l. me  in  tllr  Ciisi,!;  ;,i.-i:.mn\  ;is  ymlir.ii-i'd  in  hi*  "  Skfli-li< 
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Iroquoian  pottery  vessel  from  the  Sacandaga  valley.  Found  in  a  rock 
Bielltr.  Size ;  lo^  inches  high.  An  iti  teres  ting  feature  is  the  presence 
"i  three  raiseri  points  instead  of  the  four  usually  found  on  Iroquois  pottery. 
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value,  but  even  if  this  is  admitted  they  do  have  the  certain  virti: 
stimulating  inquiry. 

The  older  theory  that  the  Iroquois  originated  or  had  their  i 
home  along  the  St  Lawrence,  about  Montreal,  is  not  entirely  wit 
serious  flaws.  I  believe  from  archeological  evidence  that  ce 
Iroquoian  tribes  never  came  from  the  St  Lawrence  region; 
example,  the  Seneca.  The  Seneca  and  Erie  divisions  seem  to  ) 
been  as  closely  allied  in  western  New  York  as  the  Onondaga 
Mohawk  were  in  northern  and  eastern  New  York.  The  Mot 
(or  Laurentian  Iroquois)  never  agreed  with  the  Senecan  div 
and  there  indeed  seems  to  have  been  a  long  period  of  separation 
made  these  two  dialects  more  unlike  than  all  the  others  of  the 
It  would  seem  that  the  early  band  of  Iroquois  had  divided  al 
Detroit  or  the  Niagara  rivers,  one  passing  over  and  coursing 
northern  shores  and  the  other  continuing  on  the  southern  short 
Erie  and  Ontario;  and  that  the  northern  branch  became 
Huron  and  Mohawk-Onondaga ;  that  those  who  coursed  » 
of  these  lakes  became  the  Seneca-Erie,  the  Conestoga  (Andf 
and  the  Susquehannock.  It  also  appears  that  the  Cherokee 
Tiiscarora  separated  earlier  than  the  Seneca  and  IIuron-Mol 
divis-ons  and  perhaps  absorbed  other  non-I roquoian  bands,  still 
ther  modifying  their  vocabularies. 

In  the  analysis  that  follows  we  shall  briefly  consider  the  mat 
culture  of  the  Iroquois.  In  the  topical  discussion  we  have  repi 
certain  facts  mentioned  elsewhere,  not  far  the  sake  of  empl 
iitily  but  to  obtain  anolher  view  of  the  .same  facts,  when  diffen 
torrelated. 

An  Outline  of  Iroquoian  Material  Culture,  Based  on  Archeo: 
cal  Evidence 

In  cimsidering  the  origin  of  the  Iroquois,  their  migration  and  ' 
ci'tmcction  willi  and  similarity  to  oiher  trihes  or  slocks,  it  i 
importance  to  know  just  what  is  typically  Iroquoian;  that  is  to 
what  imjilemenls  or  ornaments  may  be  regarded  as  distiiicii\T. 

Arrowheads.  The  first  object  which  a  field  investigator  lean 
know,  as  the  sign  of  Iroquoian  (>ccui>alion.  is  the  thin,  trianp 
RrrowlK'a<l  of  chert.  Xearly  all  Iroquois  arrow  points  s 
ui  have  been  of  this  tyjic.  On  vill.i^e.  on  camp  site, 
in  graves  the  delicately  chipped  iriangle  is  found  almost  to 
exclusion  of  all  other  forms.     It  may  noi  be  rfgarded.  there 
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as  only  a  '  war  point  "  but  also  as  a  hunting  point.  Plenty  of  knives 
are  found  on  Iroquoian  village  sites,  but  only  a  few  chipped  imple- 
ments that  may  be  regarded  as  spearheads.  Very  few  flint  drills 
are  found  in  comparison  with  other  occupations.  The  same  remark 
is  also  true  of  scrapers,  although  these  are  found  occasionally.  The 
Iroquois  were  not  flint  workers  as  were  their  predecessors  in  this 
region;  they  usedother  material  in  place  of  flint  wherever  possible. 

Polished  stone  implements.  The  celt,  better  termed  the  un- 
p'ooved  axe  and  the  flat-bellied  adz,  were  used  by  the  Iroquois  who 
seem  never  to  have  used  the  grooved  axe.  Their  ungrooved  axes, 
howerer,  are  well  made  and  both  types  are,  in  many  instances,  care- 
iuUy  polished.  The  small  celts  and  adzes  are  common  and  seem  to 
liave  been  used  as  chisels  and  scrai>ers  rather  than  as  axes.  In  many 
instances  these  are  simply  waterwashed  stones  suitably  shaped  by 
nature  and  rubbed  to  a  cutting  edge.  The  Iroquois  seem  never,  or 
rarely,  to  have  used  gouges.  They  had  perforated  polished  stone 
lieads  but  no  goi^ts,  stone  tubes,  bird  stones  or  banner  stones.  This 
is  so  common  an  observation  on  the  part  of  the  arclieologist  that  it 
"lay  be  safely  said  that  no  andent  polished  stone  implement  with  a 
hole  drilled  straight  through  it  is  Iroquoian.  There  were,  indeed, 
polished  stone  pipes  but  no  straight  pipes.  We  except  also  stone 
oeads  and  occasional  small  stone  faces. 

Stone  tools.  The  Iroquois  along  the  Susquehanna  may  have  used 
*'one  hoes  but  the  various  overlapping  occupations  render  ihis 
iloubtful.  It  is  certain,  howe\er,  that  the  Iroquois  did  not  generally 
"se  the  long  cylindrical  roller  pestle,  but  some  have  been  found  on 
wriy  sites.  They  did  use  a  flattened  muller  and  a  shallow,  flattened 
"wnar  or  meal  stone,  and  these  are  common  on  nearly  all  Iroquoian 
^ites  (see  plate  8). 

Notched  sinkers  are  very  common  and  generally  were  made  of  a 


"attened  water-washed  stone,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  palm 
"'  the  hand,  though  various  sizes  larger  or  smaller  are  found. 

Pitted  stones  are  abundant.    Some  appear  to  have  been  hammers, 

J^aging  from  the  battered  edges,  but  others  are  pitted  on  either  .side 

^"d  show  no  battering  on  the  edges.     Some  of  the  pits  are  neatly 

^"n  symmetrically  drilled,  others  roughly  picked  in  as  if  a  flint  had 

^*'  pounded  against  the  stone.     This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 

'*f  stones.    Other  hammers  are  of  diabase,  granite  or  other  hard 

**  and  have  no  pits.    Their  battered  sides,  some  in  flattened  planes 

'aces,   others  rounded,  give   evidence   of  hard   and   prolonged 
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ui>.  thai  is  Hal  sloncs  upon  wliicli  stone  was  haniniered,  a — 
common.    Xow  and  then  an  arnjw  shaft  rubber  is  found  ai 
y  of  scratched  stones,  or  "  awl  shaqteners,'"  are  in  evidence  ai^ 
ccasional  "  sinew  stone  "  conies  to  light. 

lell  ornaments.    The  later  Iroquois  loved  shell  ortiaments,  su« 
eads.  [.erfoniled  shells,  nintees  ami  disks,  masketts  and  various"" 


ornifd  effigies,  hut  they  did  not  have  them  in  any  abundance  until 
le  cuniiiig  of  the  while  man.  Shell  beads  of  spherical  shape. 
Uindrical.  or  even  discoida!  appear  on  early  sites,  most  of  then 
na<le  froiii  the  cxUinieila  of  the  conch.  Perforated  periwinkles  al* 
tere  ii>ed  but  nnly  a  few  head-  small  enough  to  be  similar  to  th 
lampum  of  the  colnnia!   period  have  hcen    found,  compared   wit 
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the  abundance  that  later  appeared.  Large  conch  shells  have  been 
found  on  certain  Neuter  sites,  especially  in  Erie  and  Genesee  coun- 
lies.  Now  and  then  a  clam  shell  is  found  used  possibly  as  a  potter's 
t'jiil.  The  fresh-water  Unio  valve  was  frequently  employed  for  this 
purpose  and  they  are  sometimes  found  in  pits  filled  with  clay 
scraped  in  shaping  a  pot. 

Pottery.  The  most  strikingly  characteristic  product  of  Iroquoian 
manufacture  is  potterj-.  Both  in  form  and  decoration,  generally 
speaking,  Huron-Iroquois  pottery  differs  from  that  found  in  other 
regions.  At  the  same  time  we  must  qualify  a  statement  of  an  abso- 
lute difference  from  all  others,  for  on  certain  sites  pottery  is  found 
that  resembles,  in  many  ret^pects.  the  pottery  of  the  Ohio  village 
siies,  and  even  certain  pottery  of  Tennessee,  but  this  is  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule. 

Typical  Iroquoian  pottery  is  known  both  bj'  its  shape  and  by  its 
decoration.  The  tjpical  pot  has  a  globular  body  which  as  it  turns 
inward  toward  the  top,  turns  upward  and  outward  into  a  con- 
siricted  neck,  and  a  flaring  or  overhanging  collar.  The  width  of 
the  neck  at  its  base  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  circumstance  of  the 
body  and  it  rises  as  if  from  the  top  of  an  imaginary  hexagon  drawn 
inside  the  globe.  From  the  top  of  the  neck,  which  turns  outward 
like  the  bell  of  a  trumpet,  rises  a  collar,  sometimes  round  but  as 
often  four-sided  and  having  an  upward  turn  at  each  comer.  This 
collar  is  nearly  always  decorated  by  a  series  of  triangles  within  which 
have  been  drawn  lines  close  together  and  parallel  with  one  side  of 
the  triangle.  These  triangles  contrast  with  one  another  as  the 
parallel  lines  slant  obliquely,  either  right  or  left,  in  the  adjacent 
space.  At  the  comers  pentagonal  figures  are  often  drawn  having 
three  round  dots  punched  in  to  make  a  conventional  human  face 
icyvs  and  mouth).  In  a  few  instances  the  face  stands  out  in  effii.-^- 
nr  an  entire  human  figure  more  or  less  conventionalized  is  drawn. 
I  See  plate  27.^  There  are  instances  where  these  triangular  parallel 
lines  are  absent  and  where  the  overhanging  collar  is  rare.  Certain 
'f  the  earlier  forms  of  IrrMjuois  [Ktliery  have  very  little  of  this 
lined  decoration,  as  in  the  case  ot  the  Ripley  site.  In  other  cases,  ;,- 
:it  Burning  Springs,  the  Gerry  village  and  at  the  Keed  fort,  ilit- 
inci-*d  lines  appear  hut  they  run  in  wider  patterns  and  far  down  the 
wide  neck,  which  is  not  sn  oiinstricted  as  in  the  Mohawk  vaite> 
iVirms.  Anollior  variation  i=  that  of  a  globular  -i|uatty  bowl  with  ;i 
-h'lrt  neck  that  turns  outwanl  \»  a  rim  thai  i-  notche'l.  indenteii. 
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The   handles  on   these   pot; 
wo  explanalions  for  this  oc< 
m   excursion,   and   second,   that   they 
icem   prohable  .that  pots  of  this   forin 
)ie(l    the   Dann   site,   circa    i66o-(». 
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Um>bi>ed  or  scalloped.  This  type  is  found  on  the  Silverhcels  site, 
Uic  (Jus  Warren  site  and  at  White  Haven,  Pennsylvania.  A  few 
Iroquois  pots  had  pitcher  noses.  Some  of  these  have  heen  found 
near  BulTalo,  at  Kipley  and  in  Jefferson  county  near  W'atertown. 
The  pitcher  nose  may  or  ina\'  not  be  a  devehipnient  from  one  of  the 
i our  comers  of  the  square-topi>e<l  tyi>e  (s^e  plate  2~).  Other  pots 
have  small  handles  that  unite  the  collar  with  the  neck  or  body  of 
the  vessel.  Such  have  been  found  on  certain  sites  near  Buffalo,  at 
Ripley  and  in  Jeffeisoii  counts.  More  have  been  found  in  the  last 
place  tiian  elsewhere.  Now  and  then  seemingly  aberrant  forms  are 
lound.  At  Ripley  bowls  were  found  that  differed  in  no  waj'  from 
those  in  the  mound-builder  villages  of  Ohio.  They  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  any  known  Iroquois  t\{>e  hut  have  a  rather  long  oval 
Wy  whh  a  wide  flaring  mouth.  Some  are  low  and  like  a  modem 
bowL  The  surface  was  scratched  anti  roughened  in  pseudo-fabric 
iines  or  scratched  with  a  twig  brush.  Two  or  three  peculiar  bowls 
were  found  on  the  Dann  site  that  approximate  certain  Missouri 
forms.  The  bowls  are  squat  and  a  «ide  flaring  mouth  rises  from 
just  above  half  the  diameter.  Three  or  four  flattened  handles  iniite 
the  underside  of  the  lip  with  the  bod>-  of  the  vessel.  The  flattened 
hwidle  is  unique  on  this  site,  which,  however,  yields  European 
otjects.    (Plate  30.) 

Pottery  pipes.     Equally,  if  not  more  striking  than  the  pottery 

^f^sel,  are  clay  pipes.     These  are  usually  gracefully  modeled  and 

lure  stems  from  3  to  jo  inches  in  length.    The  general  base  line  of 

these  ppes  is  one  that  follows  the  line  formed  by  the  forefinger 

aiut  timmb  when  the  thumb  is  extended  at  right  angles  to  the  hand 

*nd  ^  ball  turned  back.     This  is  the  lower  line  of  the  trumpet 

pipe.     Iroquois   pipes   sometimes   have   bowls   imjtating   the   tops 

ol  pots.    In  other  instances  the  bowls  imitate  the  bodies  or  heads 

c-f  birds,  animals   or  snakes.     Many   have   the   chevron   pattern 

oi  parallel  lines  arranged  in  triangles  about  the  bowl  top.    Some  of 

the  patterns  widely  found  throughout  the  Iroquoian  area  are  the 

trumpet  form,  the  square-topped  flaring  bowl,  the  cylindrical  boi\l 

having  a  w'ide  collar  decorated  with  parallel  rings,  the  bird  body. 

with  the  bowl  in  the  bird's  back,  the  effigy  of  a  man  with  his  hands 

to  his  mouth  blowing  through  his  lips,  animal  heads,  as  of  the  bear, 

racoon  or  fox,  and  pipes  having  a  human  head  modeled  on  the 

bowl.     Certain  types  are  shown  in  plates  31  and  32. 
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Pipes  of  Stone  sonietinies  have  stems  carved  wiili  the  bowl,  l>iu 
these  form  the  minority  in  collections.  Some  resemble  the  outlines 
of  simple  clay  pipes,  others  do  not. 

."-ome  bfiwls  are  oval,  some  arc  vase  or  urn-shaped.  More  elabor- 
ate forms  resemble  bird  bodies,  as  the  owl.  or  represent  a  li;tard  or 
other  creature  crawling  over  an  oval  or  bowl.  Xone  of  the  Iro- 
qoios  stone  pipes  are  tubular  and  none  have  the  monitor  base. 
banoiHi  in  the  mound-builder  region.  Many  are  so  unlike  their 
d^  ppcs  that  they  bear  no  suggestion  of  having  been  made 
t>y  fte  same  people.  The  outline,  decoration,  modeling  and  size 
differ,  even  though  found  in  the  same  grave  or  village  site  with  clay 
pipes.  Stone  pipes  of  all  the  forms  meut'oned  are  found  in  pre- 
Worie  Iroquoian  .sites  as  well  as  those  of  ihe  late  colonial  jwriod  so 
ihat  their  form  and  use  may  be  regarded  as  stable  and  widely  know  n. 
Bone  implements,  .-\mong  the  most  common  Imne  articles  are 
'^"■neawls  and  awl  forms  and  cylindrical  bone  heads.  The  latter  are 
iiially  made  of  hollow  bird  bones  and  many  are  Ijcautifully  pol- 
""p<t.  There  were  bone  needles  and  .shuttles.  Bone  phlanges,  cut 
'"■  gniiind  on  one  side,  or  shaped  as  cone-|)endants.  are  found  in 
•"'andance.  The  canine  teeth  or  tusks  of  bears  and  wolves  per- 
forated for  suspension  seem  to  have  been  favorite  decoration,*,  and 
'lif  much  prized  elk  tooth  is  found.  Bear  teeth  were  ground  sharj) 
i'>r  knive?  or  scra[>ers,  and  beaver  toetli  were  shai>ed  for  scrapers. 
The  molars  of  the  bear  were  ground  down  and  with  one  root  cut 
off.  were  shaped  like  a  human  foot.  Perforated  disks  cut  from  the 
Humsn  skull  were  also  used,  but  aside  from  this  human  Iwrnes  were 
fcUom  employed. 

In  certain  early  s:tes,  a.s  on  the  Reed  farm,  near  Richmond  Mills. 
hr.at  scrapers  or  beaming  tools  are  found  made  from  metapodial 
boitcs  of  deer  or  elk.  These  are  siniMar  in  every  way  to  those  foun.1 
in  certain  Ohio  sites  not  Iroquoian. 

Bone  implements  arc  commonly  f<)und  in  Inxiuoian  village  sites. 
r-jiecially  in  ash  and  refuse  heaps  or  pits.  The  ashes  seem  to  have 
acted  as  a  special  preservative. 

Miscellaneous  bone  objects,  .\inong  the  more  striking  imple- 
ments of  Ixine  are  bone  combs,  the  earlier  forms  resembling  a 
nKKlem  fork  and  having  only  three  or  four  large  teeth,  perhap.';  one- 
-ixlecntli  of  an  inch  indiameter  or  more.  The  tops  are  usually 
plain,  although  in  a  few  in.Mances  there  is  a  simple  |>erforation.  As 
the  colonial  period  is  approached  the  conihs  become  wider  and  have 
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more  teeth.    Decoration  at  the  top  is  at  first  simple  and  generally 

<piite  tackinf.     With  the  coming  of  cutting  implements  of  steel, 

cooibs  take  on  an  entirely  new  form,  resembling  in 

gcoenl  motive  a  lady's  back  comb  of  modem  times. 

Theie  have  from  fifteen  to  forty  teeth,  generally  2 

iiubes  long,  above  which  rises  a  decorative  top  or 

handle  upon  which  are  fretted  out  the  effigies  of 

vatmu  birds  or  the  human  figure.     Combs  of  this 

dnrxter  are  found  in  many  of  the  sites  of  the 

iiud&  colonial  period. 

Small  effigies  of  animals  were  sometimes  cut  out 
o[  flat  bone  and  larger  effigies  of  the  human  figure 
were  carved  from  heavier  bone.  Some  of  these  aro 
^iparentiy  precolonial.  The  modern  Seneca  say 
Hut  their  ancestors  carved  small  images  of  the 
hontan  figure  to  represent  a  witch  and  by  placing 
•tiem  in  a  bag  or  other  receptacle  were  able  to  pre- 
WBtthe  evil  influence  of  the  witch  after  which  the 
cffi^  were  named  (see  figure  12). 

The  carapace  of  the  tortoise  or  box  turtle  is  com- 
nionly  found  in  graves  and  fragments  are  sometimes  found  in  refuse 
pits.    Sometimes  the  shell  is  perforated  with  seven  or  eight  holes. 


Fig.  iz  Antler 
image  from  Fac- 
tory Hollow 


.,-^^*r 


Fig.  13.    TortiiisL-  ra 

Inwe  may  have  been  used  either  as  knee  rattles  or  as  hand  rattles 
Wrned  in  some  of  the  ceremonies  (see  figure  13). 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  arrowheads  of  both  bone  and  antler 
^  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  Iroc|uois  used  projectile  tips  of  this 
""twial  wherever  possible.     It  is  said  by  the  modern  Seneca  that 
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.•mnc  of  their  arrows  were  headed  only  with  a  sharp  point  formed 
directly  on  the  shaft  and  hardened  by  seniicharring.  Harpoons  were 
injile  of  bone  and  sometimes  there  are  several  barbs,  quite  unlike, 
liDwever.  the  barbs  in  the  Euroj»ean  spear. 

Fishhooks   were  of   the  sini|)le  hook   tyj>e  without  a  barb  and 
Fesemblc  in  every  way  the  fish  hooks  found  in  the  Ohio  village  sites, 


a<at  Madisonville  isee  figure  14I.  <  KtaMnnally  liunu  whittles  are 
found  made  from  the  long  leg  hone  of  s<mie  bird  nr  the  wing  biniL- 
o{  a  wild  turkey  fsee  plate  33I. 

Earthworks.  \o  adequate  idea  i>f  thf  ]>rehistoric  Inxiuni;-  can  be 
had  without  some  description  or  mention  of  their  eartbwurk-.  5M:al- 
tered  through  the  western  and  northern  imrlion  of  the  Stale  of  Xew 
York  are  more  than  100  earth  emb.inkments.  ditches  and  circular 
inclosures.     Most  nf  these  were  probably  noi  erected  in  any  sense 
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as  earthworks  but  simply  as  the  bases  for  a  stockaded  wall.  Tree 
trunks  from  15  to  ao  feet  high  were  iTimmed  off  and  placed  from  6 
inches  to  a  foot  in  a  shallow  ditch  in  the  top  of  the  wall  and  the 
earth  was  packed  in  about  them.  The  tops  were  further  secured  by 
being  tied  tc^ether  with  bark  ropes  and  withes.  There  are  good 
his.oric  descriptions  of  these  palisaded  inclosures.  The  area  within 
them  ranges  from  one-eighth  of  an  acre  to  more  than  7  or  8 
or  even  16  anti  it  is  supposed  that  they  contained  fortified  villages  or 
were  places  of  refuge  against  both  human  and  beast  enemies.  They 
do  not  differ  in  any  way  from  the  stockaded  inclosures  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  in  the  Huron-Iroquois  area.  In  some  instances 
they  do  not  materially  differ  from  the  earth  inclosures  fotmd 
throughout  Ohio.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  none  of  them  are 
st»  extensive  in  size  as  such  works  as  Fort  Ancient,  nor  are  the 
embankments  more  than  3  or  4  feet  high,  except  in  rare  instances. 

There  are  three  general  forms  of  the  stockaded  inclosure,  the 
first  being  the  hilltop  stronghold  which  was  naturally  fortified  on 
all  sides  and  the  narrow  neck  that  connected  the  out-jutting  hill  with 
the  general  terrace  of  which  it  formed  a  part  shut  off  with  a  pali- 
saded wall.  Deep  ravines  on  either  side  brought  natural  protection 
from  the  sudden  on-slaught  of  enemies  and  the  places  were  rendered 
further  secure  by  having  the  neck  i>rotected  by  a  stockaded  wall  and 
IM.rhaps  nn  outer  ditch.  The  <litch  served  two  purjioees.  It  afforded 
the  material  out  uf  which  the  wall  was  erected  and  it  made  it  more 
dilTicult  for  the  enemy  to  climb  the  stockade  or  to  set  fire  to  its  base. 
Typical  hilllop  strongholds  are  those  at  Ellington,  Chautauqua 
county,  the  Reed  fort  near  Richmond  Mills,  Ontario  county,  the 
fort  near  Portage  in  Wyoming  count>'  and  the  prehistoric  Mohawk 
.site  at  Garoga. 

,\  second  form  of  protected  inclosure  is  irregular  in  form  and 
follows  somewhat  the  natural  line  of  the  ground.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  upon  a  hilltop.  Examples  of  this  form  are  found  on  Indian  liill 
near  Ellington,  the  stockade  near  Livonia.  Livingston  county,  known 
as  the  Tram  site,  and  near  Macomb.  St  I-awrence  county,  on  the 
inrm  of  William  IToughton.  near  Birch  creek,  and  Fort  hill,  .\uburn. 

A  third  form  is  in  inclosure  more  or  less  circidar  in  form  with  a 
low  wall  and  »ihallow  outer  ditch.  E.xamplcs  of  these  are  such 
inclosures  as  are  fnund  at  O.ikfiold.  Ge-iesee  connly:'  at  Elbridgo, 
Onondaga  county,  where  there  is  a  circular  inclosure  covering  about 


1  These   incldsp   :il>oiil    10   acres   of    liind    and    were   Hr.scrihe')   by   Sqiiier. 
fifiiire  8.  in  his  plate. 
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Antler   conihs.      Later   lrc.K)uoJs    lyl)^■^,    trum   llic    l>anii   sile,    H<inwye    Kails. 
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3  acres  of  ground ;  or  tlie  circular  fort  on  the  Ljiwrence  farm  in  the 
Clear  creek  valley,  near  Ellington. 

Usually  within  these  inclosures  pits  are  found  in  which  refurf 
had  been  deposited  or  cnrn  stored.  The  soil  shows  more  or  less 
trace  of  occupation  and  occasionally  >;ra\es  are  found  in  one  [jor- 
lion.  Resides  the  choiie  of  the  ^\K>t  as  a  natural  defense  there  were 
other  considerations,  such  as  proximity  to  gocxi  agricultural  land 
which,  for  primitive  people  with  inadequate  tools,  must  be  a  light 
sandy  loam;  a  plentiful  su])ply  of  water,  nearness  to  the  proper 
kind  of  t'niber  and  a  location  near  a  trail  or  stream  navigable  for 
canoes.  It  is  not  easv  to  determine,  however,  why  some  localities 
were  chosen,  for  tliej'  are  overlooked  liy  hills  from  which  the  enemy 
could  assail  the  fortification  or  are  situated  in  swamp  land.s.  There 
were  probably  many  considerations  that  attracted  the  Indians  to  these 
spots  that  have  been  obliterated  with  the  destruction  of  the  forest*. 

The  earlier  .sites  of  this  cliaracter  in  the  Iroquois  district  in  New 
York  were  upon  the  hilly  lands  south  of  the  Great  Lakes.  It  docs 
not  api>ear  that  the  Iroquois  came  down  from  their  hilltop  strong- 
holds except  in  few  remote  localities  until  about  the  beginning  of 
the  historic  period  when  they  began  to  build  their  towns  on  the 
lowlands  nearer  the  shores  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  This  obser- 
vation is  especially  true  in  western  and  central  New  York  but  does 
not  fully  apply  to  the  Inttinoian  area  in  Jeffer.snn  county.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  the  Iroquois  did  not  drive  out  all  their  enemies  or  take 
full  possession  of  this  territory  until  a  short  period  before  the 
i'l>ening  of  the  colonial  epoch.  An  exanii)le  of  village  sites  or  earth- 
works upon  or  near  the  lake  shores  is  that  found  at  Rijiley,  Oiautau- 
qua  county.  Most  villages,  however,  were  from  2  to  20  mile.s  back 
from  the  shores  of  Lakes  Erie  or  Ontario. 

Mortuary  customs.  There  seems  to  have  been  se\erai  mortuary 
customs.  Many  human  remains  are  found  buried  beneath  the 
ground,  indicating  that  the  bofly  was  intact  when  interred.  Tradi- 
tions and  historical  evidence  jmint  out  also  the  custom  of  placing  the 
body  wrapped  in  blankets  or  skins  in  the  branches  of  large  trees, 
rmd  there  are  preserved  in  the  Seneca  tongue  the  various  terms 
employed  to  ciescrihe  the  details  of  this  type  of  burial.  Burial  houses 
were  al-u  erected  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  placed  until 
decay  had  reduced  iheni  to  l.r.ncs.  l-'or  the  rlisposal  of  these  hones 
research  >lii.w.  tb.it  they  weir  gathered  u])  -'md  buried  in  bundles  in 
■eparale  graves.     Sometimes  seseral  skeletons  are  found  in  bundles 
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in  a  single  grave,  with  or  without  accompanying  re.ics,  as  }mis 
riints,  i»ipes  etc. 

The  Iroquois,  especially  the  Neuter  nation,  the  Huron  and  per- 
haps the  Erie,  also  liad  ossuaries  in  which  from  ten  to  fifty  or  on« 
hundred  remains  were  placed.  I'ew  relics  are  ever  tound  in  ossua- 
ries of  the  earlier  period.  In  the  ind.vidual  burial,  where  the  bod^ 
WHS  placed  intact  in  the  grave,  the  position  of  the  remains  is  almoM- 
invariably  on  one  side  with  the  knees  drawn  toward  the  face  and  th  « 
hands  placed  near  the  face,  this  fixed  jxisition  being  that  a.ssumed  b~ 
a  sleeping  ()er.son,  drawn  up  to  keep  warm  (see  plate  38), 

In   the  earlier  graves   there   are    few   material   objects,  but  a^ 
the  time  ranged  into  the  colonial  i>eriod  more  durable  relics  aK~ 
found,  showing  the  gradual  growth  of  prosperity,  and  a  greabe 
abundance  of  material  property.    The  burial  objects  that  have  sur- 
vived the  elements,  are  clay  pots,  clay  and  stone  pipes,  flint  object^ 
as  knives,  triangular  points,  celts,  bone  objects,  shell  objects,  etc. 
These  are  usually  found  near  the  chest,  hands  or  head.    Among  die 
hundreds  of  Iroquois  graves  and  skeletons  found  by  the  writer  not 
one  has  been  found  "  sitting  up  "  and  among  the  thousands  or  more 
of  all  cultures  discovered,  none  was  sitting  up  nor  did  the  bones 
"crumble  upon  exposure  to  the  air."    The  Iroquois  had  no  defiidtc 
orientation   for  the  grave,  no  special  side;  the  only  general  nile 
being  the  flexed  position  reclining  on  one  side. 

Tlie  predecessors  of  the  Iroquois  had  also  this  rule  though  6* 
makers  of  the  stone  graves  sometimes  placed  their  dead  lyinf 
straight  aiui  on  the  back. 

Miscellaneous  observations.    The  Iro(|uois  ilid  not  use  vessels' 
steatite,  hut   their  carved   wooden  howls  of   the   longer  type  we 
fashioned  like   them   i»   the   -^ense  of   having  handles  or  lugs 
each  end. 

Iroquois  le.stiks  ha.c  never  recei\e<l  a  careful  suuly.  for  they 
little  known,  hut  the  pcnpie  wore  nets.  hag-^.  belts  and  even  sh 
Their  corn-lnisk  sancial-  ditTer  a  little  fmni  the  sandals  or  nr 
sins  ftnmd  in  the  cave>  of  Missouri.  Small  fragments  of  ctotV 
woolen  l)ag>  prove  that  they  early  nmlerstooci  weaving  and  has! 

The  Iroquois  carved  wood  rmd  indecii  the  confederate  In 
law  reiinireil  that  llie  national  feast  linwl  should  rej)reseni  a  1 
The  idea  nl  making  rea-ptadcs  resembling  animal>  with  llieii 
or  head-  linllowed  nut  wa-;  conninm.  Their  woo.Ien  s|>(ici 
hnwl>   -hriped   like   clam   -lieIN  and   at    the   loii   of    ilic  han. 
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Antler   corabs.     Later  Iroqttais   type.     Dann   site,   Hoiicoye   Fall'-, 
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carved  a  bird  or  animal  strikingly  like  those  they  modeled  on  pipes 
(see  figure  l6). 

The  Iroquois  were  an  agricultural  people  of  village  dwellers. 
Early  Iroquois  villages  were  on  hills  overlooking  valleys  and  were 
stockaded.  The  early  villages  had  earth  rings  abotit  them  and  some- 
times an  outer  ditch.  Upon  the  ring  or  wall  of  earth  the  palisades 
were  erected.     Later  villages  were  in  tlie  valleys  heside  lakes  and 


Fig,  16    Wooden  spoon   from  Belvidcrc.     FouniJ 
by   tk-iirnc    L.    Tufkcr    in    a    Scncra    grave. 


stri'ani.-  ;iiiii  weitj  not  Mocknded.  Tlie  Iroquois  towns  of  ihe  sixlcciitl' 
and  .-evniteenth  centuries  were  incrcasinfjly  wiilioiit  siicli  a  wail 
'I'lic  Irm[U(iis  did  nut  build  mounds,  of  the  character  known  throujrh 
lint  Oliiii  or  WUconsiii,  at  l('a>t  when  they  used  the  pottery  anc 
])i]ici  we  have  described. 

Iroquois  houses  were  of  bark   nnd  there   were   large  coniiuunrt 
ihvellii:t,'-,    Mnn>  nf  tbeni  held  from  five  In  twelve  fninilies  or  nior£ 
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-'<.;  .1,  5.  li'illi'w  l"iiiL-  t«i''"^:  4.  fi. 

..     ,   I-',   15.  wiirkvcl  (ibiilnnwfs  perfuriilvl 

■^mnlltr  i-ml;    i(\   insi-rilicl   iiliril;inpp;il    h-'iH:   Oiii>iiilnu:i   fn. 


hcv  liad  i-iilur  a  roundtd  or  jiitclied  root  with  ()i>enii)g>  at  the  tu}-. 

i  veiii>  for  each  tin;  lH.*neath,     The  Iroquois  <iid  not  ordinarily 

iiiploy  the  omital  tkiii  tei»ee. 

Tht  iierniaiuncy  of  their  village  hie  i>  indicated  in  a  iiiea>\ire  l>y 
tlieir  va>t  lield>  of  com  and  oilier  vegetables,  Agriculliire  exeroi-ed 
im  immense  influence  owt  their  national  life  and  il  was  i)urst]e<) 
witli  method  and  on  a  large  scale.  There  are  accounts  oi  ex]>fdi- 
tiims  sent  ont  to  |irocure  new  ^eed,•.  and  \x'getahle  fornix.  Corn  |(it> 
;iie  ofien  found  in  village  siies. 

lroqitoi>  (■on>anguinity  was  nialriarehal.  There  were  variim> 
e'ans,  having  animal  syuil>ol>  and  nanie>.  The  women  nominated 
The  civil  >achfni>  and  could  veio  ilie  acts  of  the  tribal  council. 

The  lroinioi>  co>mogony  relates  thai  a  pregnant  woman  fell  from 
the  heaven  world.  She  fell  njion  the  back  of  a  great  turtle  and 
gave  birih  to  a  female  child.  This  child  gR-w  i|nicWly  lo  maturity 
and  gave  birth  to  two  sons.  goo<l  minded  and  evil  mindeil.  or  more 
|iroperly.  1-ighi  one  and  Hark  one.  The  Light  or  >hiny  one  molded 
man  after  seeing  his  own  reflection  in  the  water.  He  found  his  father 
dwelling  on  the  lo|>  of  a  mountain  that  rose  from  the  sea  "  to  the 
ea-i  "  ;iiid  Ix-gged  certain  gifts  from  him.  which  were  given,  tietl  u|i 
in  bag>.  Keaching  hi-  homeland  again,  the  Light  one  <i|K'ned  them 
and  found  animate  and  binis  of  all  kinds,  trees  and  plants.  The 
mother  of  the  two  lK)ys  died  in  giving  them  birth,  killed  by  Hark 
one  or  ihe  Warty  fFlinly).  who  insisted  in  emerging  through  her 
r.-mpit.  The  grandmother  nursed  the  l)oys  .-md  l>ade  them  watch 
their  mother's  grave.  The  food  plants  and  tobacco  >prang  from  her 
grave.  The  sun  and  nnHin  in  other  ver>iim>  were  made  from  her 
face,  eyes  and  iimlis. 

Nearly  all  lro,|nois  legen.l>  relate  in  incidents  of  the  southwe-l. 
Many  expedilicni-  are  loLl  alionl.  lliat  relate  t<i  the  cimntry  down  tli« 
'  Hnio  river  I'ew  -tnrio  ol  the  north  are  related.  Ttie  nortli  wa> 
only  the  land  of  {;reat  terrors  and  savage  giants. 

Comparison  of  the   Iroquoian   Culture  With  That  of  Surrotinding 
Tribes 

\*  ha-  hi  en  -ecu  in  ilie  foregoing  ile-criinion.  outlining  the  niatf- 
lial  cnlmiv  <if  ihe  ln.iini>i-.  lheri>  are  certaiii  delinile  things  whifh 
characict;;'e  ilu-ir  h:,Ti.li«..rk.  The  Alg..nk-au  tnl>es.  in  ■^<n<f 
iii-l.-iiic...  enclr.l  tariluMirk-  or  -tnckaded  incln-nre-  but  a|i[ian'mly 
far  I.'--  in  cMeni  than  the  lri«]noi-.  In  thi-  re>pcct  the  rnuiu<>i- 
n\..n-  -ie;iils  r.-.ind.l.'  ihe  IndiaTi-  nf  Clhio  an.l  die  southern  Matf' 
W  ith  llie  eM-eplion  ..i  ihc  -i/c  and  lieighl  ..i  the  wall>  their  eanluT 
wall  iucl.-nre  .l.i  n..i  i;r.-aiU-  ileoarl   i"n.ni  crrlain  nhio  formv    Th' 
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Tliere  were  no  permanent  dwellings  circular  in  form,  and  mud  hutis 
or  liogans  were  not  used.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  from  the  earliest: 
times  they  were  an  agricultural  i>eople,  and  neither  archeology  nor  the 
testimony  of  early  explorers  or  travelers  indicates  any  wide  differ- 
ence in  their  village  life  from  that  of  the  Indians  of  Virginia  and 
irie  Carolinas.  for  example.    They  relied  very  lai^ely  upon  v^etable 
foods  for  their  sustenance  and  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  wa^- 
regulated  by  certain  customs.     It  appears  that  the  Iroquois  wer^= 
■  far  more  like  these  Indians  of  the  middle  south  in  their  village  lif<— 
than  the  Indians  of  the  north,  the  Micmac  or  the  Malecite. 

Of  considerable  importance  in  the  study  of  comparative  archeol 

ogy,  and  we  believe  in  the  study  of  the  origin  "of  the  Iroquoi.s  i^^ 
testimony  of  implements  of  pottery  and  smoking  pipes.  Iroquni 
pottery  is  perhaps  the  most  durable  and  striking  material  found  0^=1  ■ 
their  village  sites  or  in  their  graves,  and  in  both  decoration  an-^w: 
form  is  distinctive  from  mo.st  forms  of  pottery  used  by  Algonkin  ■=; 
Before  discussing  this  subject  further  it  may  be  well  to  state  thee — « 
are  two  general  forms  of  Ir<K|uois  pottery,  that  is  to  say,  there  a»:— « 
two  archeologic  districts  which  yield  pottery,  which  may  be  cor«T 
pared.  The  first  and  westernmost  is  the  Huron-Erie  area  and  er«-E- 
hraces  the  Iniqnoian  sites  on  the  Niagara  |>eninsula  in  Ontario  a-si* 
the  adjacent  land  to  the  west  of  it  and  north  of  Lake  Erie,  includivK  f 
also  the  territon.'  in  Xew  York  along  the  southern  border  <z> 
I-ake  Eric  lo  the  hilly  land  south  of  it.  The  second  area  is  tl"»t 
]\Iohawk-(>nondaga.  and  takes  in  the  regi(tn  of  the  St  Lawren*-.~t 
basin,  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Oniario,  the  south  shore  of  the  Oswct^" 
ri\er.  suuthward  along  the  Seneca  river,  southward  through  tl  ">e 
Susipichaima  valley  and  eastward  through  the  Mnhawk  \allfy.  Tn 
the  first  district  the  outline  of  the  pot  docs  not  show  the  liit-l'i 
collar  projectiuK  >o  far  from  the  neck  as  is  conmion  ni  the  second  di  ^' 
trict.  In  inaiiy  case-;  the  collar  is  a  very  narniw  band  and  ornament<.^"'^ 
In  p.-irallel  lines  or  by  simple  oliliqnc  lines  or  none  at  all.  1'^ 
another  variety  the  lines  arc  formed  in  chevron  jwllerns  but  in  larjE"*^''' 
pl.Tl>.  In  thi>  form  the  collar  does  nut  project  very  much  from  t"*"*^ 
lii'dy  of  the  ]>ni  and  the  decoration  is  carried  down  well  on  to  t'*''*-' 
Tieik  ( see  figure  ,?4l.  There  are  instances  where  the  trianjjiilar  pr**' 
torn-  and  sh'irt  l-nes  follow  a  line  «(  oblii|nc  lines  drawn  around  trl"^^ 
lir.dy  of  the  pot  hclow  tiic  rise  of  t!ic  neck.  Such  i>attcms  are  foi»»'"*^' 
<in  \hv  vcsvel<  fnnn  Ontario  and  tignr'-il  !.y  Dcictor  Boyle,  and  *"»-* 
fn-elf  from  Ripley,  Ciianiauinia  ountv.  In  the  -ccond  district  tM*" 
wiiic  overhanging  collar  heconics  rdniosi  n  fixed  characteristic.  ITC*' 
il  r'>acho>  the  li-i;hc>t  form  of  it-^  special  dpvc'opnienl  and  arch^' 
oli'i:i>t.'  [i-iially  ih-H-rihc  one  nf  the-e  pols  for  their  ideal  IriKptoia'' 
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Kric  p<)ttery  similar  to  Ohioaii.  Fignrts  i,  2  and  ,)  art  of  cord-marked 
t^^tlcry  vessels.  The  sitrfaci;  01  the  pot  shown  in  ligiifc  4  stems  to  have 
own  marked  with  a  brush  of  twius.     Figures  5  and  (1  arc  ot  plain  pottery. 
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carved  a  bird  or  animal  strikingly  like  those  they  modeled  on  pipes 
(see  figure  i6). 

The  Iroquois  were  an  agricultural  people  of  village  dwellers. 
Early  Iroquois  villages  were  on  hills  overlooking  valleys  and  were 
stockaded.  The  early  villages  had  earth  rings  about  them  and  some- 
times an  outer  ditch.  Upon  the  ring  or  wall  of  earth  the  palisade? 
were  erected.     Later  villages  were  in  the  valleys  beside  lakes  and 


Fig.  l6    Wooden   spoon    from   Bei 
by    ( icoFEC   I..   Tucker    in    a    Seneca    grave. 

jtreaiii.s  ;iiiil  were  not  >tockaded.  The  Iro(|Uinis  towns  of  the  sixteeulh 
and  sevt'niecnth  ccniurics  were  increasingly  without  such  a  wall. 
The  lro(iuoi>  did  not  build  mounds,  of  the  char.icler  known  through- 
niit  *  Ihiii  (jr  Wisconsin,  at  Ica>t  when  they  used  the  pottery  and 
[ii|ic>  wc  have  described. 

Irt'(iuois  houses  were  of  bark  nn.i  there  were  large  comnumnl 
d"elliiit;-,     Mnny  of  them  held  from  live  In  iwclvo  families  or  more. 
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'■""  ["lints;  7,  II.  worked  iihahint'cs ;  IJ,  15.  ivorkeil  phalanpcs  perforalcrl 
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They  had  either  a  rounded  or  pitched  roof  with  openings  at  the  top. 
us  venls  for  each  lire  beneath.  The  Iroquois  did  not  ordinarily 
eniploy  the  conical  skin  tepee. 

The  permanency  of  their  village  life  is  indicated  in  a  measure  by 
their  vast  fields  of  corn  and  other  vegetables.  Agriculture  exercised 
an  immense  influence  over  Iheir  national  life  and  it  was  pursued 
with  method  and  on  a  large  scale.  There  are  accounts  of  expedi- 
tions sent  (Hit  to  procure  new  seeds  and  \-egetable  foods.  Corn  pit? 
are  often  found  in  village  sites. 

Iroquois  consanguinity  was  matriarchal.  There  were  various 
clans,  having  animal  symbols  and  names.  The  women  nominated 
the  civil  sitchenis  and  could  veto  the  acts  of  the  tribal  council. 

The  Iroquois  cosnuigony  relates  that  a  |>regnant  woman  fell  from 
the  heaven  world.  She  fell  upon  the  back  of  a  great  turtle  and 
gave  birth  to  a  female  child.  This  child  grew  quickly  to  maturity 
and  gave  birth  to  two  sons,  good  minded  and  evil  minded,  or  more 
properly,  Light  one  and  Dark  one.  The  Light  or  shiny  one  molded 
man  after  seeing  his  own  reflection  in  the  water.  He  found  hi.s  father 
dwelling  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  that  rose  from  the  sea  "  to  the 
east  "  and  begged  certain  gifts  from  him.  which  were  given,  tied  up 
in  bags.  Reaching  his  homeland  again,  the  Light  one  opened  them 
and  found  animals  and  birds  of  all  kinds,  trees  and  plants.  The 
mother  of  ihe  two  boys  died  in  giving  them  birth,  killed  by  Dark 
one  or  the  Warty  fFlinty),  who  insisted  in  emerging  through  her 
a:inpit.  The  grandmother  mirsed  the  boys  and  bade  them  watch 
their  mother's  grave.  The  fo()d  plants  and  tobacco  sprang  from  her 
grave.  The  sun  and  moon  in  other  versions  were  made  from  her 
face,  eyes  and  limbs. 

Xearly  all  Iniqmiis  legends  relate  to  incidents  of  the  southwest 
Many  expeditions  are  told  about,  that  relate  to  the  country  down  the 
Ohio  river,  h'ew  -lories  of  the  north  are  related.  The  north  was 
I'uly  the  land  of  great  terrors  and  savage  giants. 

Comparison  of   the   Iroquoian   Culture  With  That  of  Surrouodtng 
Tribes 

A>  ha.-  bi.i-n  -ecu  in  the  foregoing  de-cription.  outlining  the  mate- 
rial culliirc  iif  the  Inniuoi-.  there  arc  certain  definite  things  which 
iharacHT'^e  ilicii'  handiwork.  Tlie  .Mgonkian  tribes,  in  some 
insijuicc-.  eri'clcd  iTirlhwork-  or  stockaded  inclosurcs  but  apparently 
far  l(-;s  in  extent  than  the  Irocpinis.  In  this  respect  the  Iroquois 
more  greatly  re,-i-rnble  the  Inilian-  of  rjhio  and  the  .southern  states. 
Willi  the  cNceiiiirm  of  the  si/e  and  height  of  the  walls  their  earthen 
nvdl  incln-ure  do  not  greaily  dejiari  frr.ni  certain  Ohio  forms.    The 
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liiH|iiuis,  however,  in  iiu  >ni-<'  orectej  mounds  of  the  chara 
found  in  Ohio,  neither  does  it  appear  that  they  were  nume 
enough  to  require,  or  to  be  able  to  erect,  such  extensive  earthwc 
A  greater  number  of  these  inclosures  are  found  in.  New  York,  ■ 
of  the  Finger  Lakes  district  and  on  the  hillv  regions  of  Chautau 
Cattaraugus,  Erie,  Wyoming,  Genesee,  Livingston  and  Onl 
counties.  A  few  are  found  eastward,  as  in  Jefferson  county,  b 
great  majority  are  in  the  localities  wc  have  mentioned. 

The  Iro<]uois  were  an  agricultural  people  like  those  of  the  sc 
as  of  Virginia  and  Georgia  or  in  the  mound  district  in  Ohio  and 
Ohio  valley.  Corn  cobs  and  other  vegetables  are  frequently  ft 
in  ash  pits  and  refuse  heaps  in  Irocpiois  village  sites  and  the 
uf  tobacco  may  he  (lechiced  from  the  prevalence  of  numei 
smoking  pipes. 

Unlike  the  Indians  of  Ohio,  who  built  the  mounds  and  forti 
tions.  or  the  southern  Indians,  as  those  of  Georgia  and  .\labam; 
the  .Algonkins  east  and  north  of  them,  the  Iroquois  did  not 
implements  or  ornaments  of  cop|)er  or  mica,  nor  did  they  use  c 
ments  of  polished  slate  as  gorgets,  stone  tubes,  bird  stones, 
stones,  and  banner  stones.  They  tlid  not  use  the  bell-pestle  or  c, 
drical  pestle  nor  as  a  rule  did  they  ornament  their  pottery  with 
ric  marks,  notwilhslanding  ihe  fact  that  they  wove  fabrics  siniil; 
the  impressions  found  on  baked  pottery  in  the  Algonkian  area.  ' 
did  not  u.se  the  grooved  axe.  common  among  all  the  peoples  a 
them,  nor  did  they  have  the  monitor  pipe  commonly  found  in  ( 
Kentucky,  the  southern  states  ami  throughout  \ew  Englnnil.  ' 
in  rare  instances  did  they  use  Hints  having  barbs  and  stem 
necks.  The  absence  of  these  forms  of  implements  is  s=giiifican1 
is  the  result  of  something  more  than  mere  accident.  The  Iru 
had  every  opportunity  for  knowing  of  such  objects  and  they 
fully  capable  of  making  them  had  they  so  desired.  It  apjwars 
these  facts  that  the  Iroquois  deliberately  choose  not  lo  use  ■ 
ihings  and  tabooed  them  from  being  employed  in  any  way.  Ai 
rntly  (here  was  a  d-r^ct  attempt  to  banish  such  articles  beyou' 
jimIc  of  their  culture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Iroquois  did  use 
tomahawks  or  celts  .ind  a])parciitiy  mounted  ihem  in  the  same 
ner  as  cnniiguous  nntions.  They  did  use  the  ball-headed  wi 
war  club  such  as  is  v  idelv  I'tuind  throughout  the  continent  ami 
shallow  mnrlars  an-1  tuMllers  did  not  gro;itly  iliffer  from  those 
hv  the  Aleonkins. 

Their  dwellings  were  houses  of  hark  fcnincd  nnich  like  an  : 
si>me  with  round  and  mimic  with  p'tchcd  !•»•{<.  ['nder  norma 
dilions  these  houses   were  communal   dv  clliiit;--   and   large    ir 
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There  were  no  peniianeiit  dwellings  circular  in  form,  and  mud  huts 
or  lit^ns  were  not  used.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  {rom  the  earliest 
times  they  were  an  agricultural  j^oplo,  and  neither  archeology  nor  the 
testinionj'  of  earl>'  explorers  or  travelers  indicates  any  wide  differ- 
ence in  their  village  life  from  that  of  the  Indians  of  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas,  for  example.  The_\-  relied  \'er_v  largely  upon  v^etable 
foods  for  their  sustenance  and  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  was 
regulated  by  certain  customs.  It  appears  that  the  Iroquois  were 
■  far  more  like  these  Indians  of  the  middle  south  in  their  village  life 
than  the  Indians  of  the  north,  the  Micmac  or  the  Malecite. 

Of  considerable  importance  in  the  study  of  comparative  archeol- 
iigy.  and  we  believe  in  the  study  of  the  origin  of  the  Iroquoi.s  U 
testimony  of  implements  of  ix)ttery  and  smoking  pipes.     Iroquois 
l)«tterv  is  perhaps  the  most  durable  and  striking  material  found  on. 
their  village  sites  or  in  their  graves,  and  in  both  decoration  anr\. 
form  is  distinctive  from  most  forms  of  pottery  used  by  Algonkinsv  _ 
Before  discussing  this  subject  further  it  may  be  well  to  state  ther^^ 
are  two  general  forms  of  Iro<|uois  potterj-,  that  is  to  say,  there  ai-^ 
two  archeologic  districts  which  yield  pottery,  which  may  be  com- 
pared.   The  first  and  westernmost  is  the  TIuron-Erie  area  and  em- 
braces the  Iroqunian  sites  on  the  Niagara  i>eninsula  in  Ontario  ati(  1 
the  adjacent  land  to  the  west  of  it  and  north  of  Lake  Erie,  including 
also   (he   territory   in    New   York   along   the   southern   border  or" 
Lake  Erie  to  the  hilly  land  south  of  it.     The  second  area  is  the- 
Mohawk-Onondaga.  and  takes  in  the  region  of  the  St  Lawrenct' 
ba.-in.  the  ea.st  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  south  shore  of  the  O.swcs*  ■ 
river.  .>ouihwar<l   along   the   Seneca    river,   southward   through  tlie 
Susquchaima  valley  and  eastward  through  the  Mohawk  valley.     In 
the  lirst  district   the  outline  of   the  pot   does   not   show  the  hi^h 
cellar  pntjecting  so  far  from  the  neck  as  is  common  'n  the  secon.i  dis- 
trict. In  many  cases  the  collar  is  a  very  narrow  hand  and  ornamented 
by   ]>arallel   lines  or  hy   simiile  ohlicjue  lines  or  none  at   alt.     in 
annther  variety  the  lines  are  formed  in  chevron  patterns  but  ui  larger 
lilat^..     In  this  form  the  collar  di)e>  not  project  very  much  from  the 
fiiidy  of  the  jiol  and  the  decoration  is  carried  down  well  on  to  the 
neck  (  sec  lignre  ,t4V    There  are  in-tances  where  the  triangular  pat- 
fni-  and  short  Vne^  follow  a  line  ..f  ohli<|ue  Vmv>  drawn  around  the 
liiidy  iif  the  ]iol  lielow  the  rise  of  the  neck.     Such  pallerns  are  found 
..n  the  vessels  fr.,ni  Ontario  and  ligin'-d  hy  Doctor  Boyle,  and  hy 
ri\-elf  from  Kipley.  Oiaiitanqua  count>.     In  the  -t^ond  district  the 
wide  civcrhanpug  cellar  becomes  nlmost  ii  fixed  characteristic.  TTere 
it  I'-ache-  the  h'ghe-;t   form  of  it*  special  dcve'opnicnt  and  arche- 
ti/t'i,'i~r>  ii-ii,-i)h   di'scrihe  one  of  thc^e  pols  for  ihoir  ideal  Irntjuoian 
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c  pottery  similar  to  Ohioan.  Figurts  i.  2  and  J  arc  of  cord- marked 
pottery  vessels.  The  surface  of  the  |K>t  shown  in  figure  4  seems  to  have 
been  marked  with  a  hrush   of   iwttrs.      KiKurcs  5  and  (1  are  01   plain  potiery. 
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lorm.  The  pots  in  the  first-named  district  usually  have  the  more 
squat  body  and  bulging  sides.  A  careful  comparison  between  the 
pottery  vessels  found  by  the  writer  at  Ripley,  N.  Y.,  and  those 
inaured  by  David  Boyle  as  having  been  found  by  the  Laidiaw 
bnitbers,  in  the  sitesalong  Balsam  lake,  Ontario,  Canada,  will  show 
that  while  a  general  outline  and  foim  of  the  body  is  similar  to  the 
pottery  of  the  Mohawk-Onondaga  area,  there  are  differences  enough 
to  ^-arrant  placing  each  district  in  a  place  by  itself. 

Certain  forms  of  the  Iroquotan  pottery,  as  in  western  New  York. 
does  not  greatly  difler  from  those  discovered  in  the  mounds  of  Ohiy. 
especially  certain  potteri  forms  described  by  Professor  Mills  of 
Ohio  Slate  University  (see  plate  43).  The  forms  to  which  we  ref^r 
are  those  having  a  globular  body  and  short  neck  and  a  wide  flaring 
nwuth,  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  being  decorated  with  th^ 
nurks  of  a  paddle  wrapped  with  grass  stems  or  brushed  while  still 
plastic  with  the  same  material.  Large  fragments  of  such  pottery 
wre  found  by  the  writer  in  the  prehistoric  site  at  Burning  Springs 
"here  they  were  intermixed  with  sherds  of  more  conventional 
^roquoian  types.  Some  of  this  pottery  does  not  differ  materially 
irotn  certain  forms  of  Algonkian  pottery  except  in  the  matter  of 
'hape.  None  of  the  pointed  bottoms  is  found  in  the  Iroquoian  di=- 
'fict  in  New  York.  Many  Iroquoian  ve^^-seb  are  small,  containing 
not  more  than  two  quarts,  while  others  are  larger  and  have  a 
capacity  of  several  gallons.  Complete  vessels  of  the  larger  type  are 
vcr)-  rare  but  many  hundreds  of  sherds  of  large  \essels  are  found 
throughout  Jefferson,  Ontario,  Erie.  Montgomery  and  Chautauqua 
counties. 

In  the  stud>-  of  the  design  found  on  the  typically  Mohawk  [xjttery 
it  seem.s  apparent  that  the  parallel  lines  arranged  in  triangles  repre- 
sent porcupine  quill  work  such  as  is  found  on  the  rims  of  bark 
baskets.  There  are  certain  other  features  of  Iro<juoian  pottery  that 
lead  one  to  believe  that  jiolters  in  making  their  vessels  had  in  mind 
bark  baskets.  The  square- 1 opi>ed  collar  is  not  dissimilar  in  form  to 
the  square  top  of  the  bark  basket  and  the  dots  placed  around  th" 
upper  edge  seem  to  imitate  the  binding  of  the  wooden  rim  of  the 
basket.  Oftentimes  dots  around  the  center  of  the  body,  at  the 
Ijeg'nning  of  the  neck,  .seem  like  the  stilch  marks  seen  on  bark 
h7sketr>'.  This  idea  was  first  advanced  by  Frank  Gushing,  who  give* 
.1  figure  of  an  Iroquois  basket  which  he  says  was  copied  in  clay  by 
potters.  We  believe  that  the  idea  is  correct  hut  the  Iroquois  of 
historic  times  did  not  use  hark  baskets  or  vessels  of  this  character. 
.\II  their  baskets  that  we  have  .^een  have  had  flat  bottoms  and  in 
outline  were  more  or  less  oval  at  the  top. 
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Other  pottery  patterns,  sudi  as  those  f  uuiid  throiighuiil  the  Seneca 
district  and  western  New  York,  have  a  narrow  rim,  on  the  lower 

side  of  which  is  a  series  of  notches  or  projecting  teeth.    Sometimes 

this  rim  is  devoid  of  these  projeciioiis  and  has  obhqiie  parallel  lines 

drawn  at  distances  to  the  edge  of  the  rim. 

This  form  is  similar  to  the  ordinary  bark 

basket  simply  bound  with  an  ash  splint  and 

an  elm  bark  tape.     It  i.i  of  value  to  note 

for  comparative  purposes  that  the  quilled 

or  chevron  pattern  is  far  more  prevalent  in 

the  Mohawk- Onondaga  district  than  it  is 

in  Western  New  York  or  in  the  Seneca- 
Erie  region.  ^.-,^    ,^     Karc  Iroquois 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  note  that  Iro-     potiery  dcsiwn.  Jeffersor. 

quois  pottery  never  has  a  circular  or  scroll-     county 

like  design  such  as  is  found  upon  the  pots 

of  the  south  and  upon  certain  Ohio  village  sites.    The  absence  of  any 

curved  decorations  or  scroll  designs  i^  significant  and  is  one  of  the 

things  which  points  out  a  deliberate  altemiit  to  avoid  the  distinctive 

MI  of  certain  other  tribes. 


Fig.   18     EfHgy  of  seated  human  figure,  terra  colta 
.robahly  near  Watertown.     Collecled  liy  W.   L.   Slone. 


ipc  from  Jefferson  cniiniy, 


AH  Iroquoian  pottery  seems  to  have  been  built 'by  the  coi!  process, 
ihat  is  to  say,  it  was  formed  by  coiling  ropes  of  clay  upon  a  base 
and  then  worked  into  the  desired  shape  by  continuing  the  coiling 
process.  Ver\-  few  pots  were  blackened  by  pitch  smoke  although 
some  pipes  were  treated  with  this  process. 
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Smoking  pipes.  Smoking  pipes  of  both  :9tone  and  clay  are  numer- 
ous in  the  Huron- Iroquois  area.  There  are  several  general  forms 
tut  all  bear  striking  resemblance  to  one  another. 

Iroquois  pipes  seem  much  different  from  those  found  in  any 
other  archeological  area,  and  it  does  not  appear  at  first  thought  that 
fl»^  were  derived  from  any  other  forms  except  perhaps  the  small 
tBtmkr  form  with  its  end  bent  upward  at  an  angle.  There  are  cer- 
bn  features,  however,  of  Iroquois  pipes  that  remind  one  of  pipes 
ot  contiguous  tribes.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  monitor  pipe  of 
the  mound-builder  region  has  a  bowl  which  resembles  an  oval  vase 
with  a  flaring  rim.  The  bowl  is  set  down  into  the  platform,  the 
whole  jMpe  of  course  being  monolithic.  The  Iro<juois  did  not  use 
tlie  ptatform  pipe,  as  we  have  previously  remarked,  but  they  did 
«npk^  every  form  of  the  stone  bowl  used  on  platform  pipes.    The 


Kg.     19    Monitor  pipe  of  stone,  showing  the  resenihlance  lo  a  vaselike 
bowl  innken  in  a  stemmed  base 

bowl,  however,  was  built  in  all  its  lines  much  like  the  monitor  type 
bnt  submerged  into  tlie  platform  stem.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
certain  forms  of  effigy  pipes  where  the  bowl  has  an  animal  head 
projecting  from  it.  Certain  forms  of  Iroquois  clay  pipes  have  simi- 
lar bowls  but  w'th  a  stem  of  the  same  material  projecting  from  it. 
The  Iroquois  did  not  have  anything  identical  with  the  mound  types 
with  beauli  fully  formed  effigies  of  complete  birds,  toads,  frogs 
and  small  mammals,  such  as  are  featured  by  Squier  and  Davis.' 

>  It  must  not  be  forgotten  ihat  Irotinois  ctViKy  l>il>es  «ere  iiioslly  of  modeled 
Hay  ami  ihc  mound  eHit.v  nil'i's  of  rirvH  s'ln  ■,  ("oninarc  ihe  iffi«ies  of 
these  pipes,  one  with  the  other,  and  it  will  be  .'ecn  liow  startlingly  similar 
thcv    are.   when-   tin-   same   life   forms   lia\e   been   imitalcil. 

Uijil,.,-.,   n^^-lOOylC 
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There  is  just  one  important  CNception  to  this  statement,  and  it  is  that 
relating  to  thie  cruder  form  of  eftigies  found  on  platform  stems.  On 
early  Iroqucjis  sites  effigies  of  this  kind  arc  found  in  the  so-called 


Pig.  20    Diagram  showing  how  a  pipe  bowl  might  be  sunken  in  a  .stemmed 
tue,  thus  becoming  the  protntj-pc  of  the  monolithic  monitor  pipe 

lizard  or  panther  pipes.     The  plalfonn.  however,  has  disappeared 
and  the  bowl  and  the  effigy  have  a  different  orientation.    The  effigv 
seems  to  have  clung  to  a  narrow- 
strip  of  the  platform  which  appears 
ID  the  sh^>e  of  a  small  stem,  and 
the  stem  hole  is  drilled  in  the  back 
of  the  effigy,  the  bowl  of  the  pipe 
being  drilled  down  through  the  top 
of  the  shoulders  into  the  bodj-  of 
the  effig>'.     The  drilling  shows  in 
most    cases    a    large    conical    or 
beveled  hole.     Other  effig>-   forms 
show  no  traces  of  the  platform  or 
rod,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lizard 
pipes     which     perch     upon     their 
own  tails,  but  are  conventi()nalized 
forms  of  birds,  generally  an  owl. 
having  the  body  at  the  sln)ulders 
drilled   for  a   bowl  and  the   stem 
hole   drilled   in  the  lower  part  of 
the   back   (see  plate  48).     Often- 
times in  the  front  of  the  pipe  a  con- 
ventionalized projection  is  made  to  resemble  the  feet.     These  bear 
a   perforation  from  which,  no  doubt,  were  suspended  ornaments. 


Vifc.  21  Tvpical  liziml  . 
pipe  with  vaselike  bowl, 
an  Iroquoian  site.     x7^ 
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(Jther  forniii  of  mound  pipes  used  by  the  Iroquois  without  at»^>' 
alteration  are  those  from  the  Erie  region  resembling  animal  cl:*,^^''^ 
and  those  modeled  along  cubical  lines  with  a  short  stem  base  for  tf"^* 
insertion  of  a  reed.  Iroquois  and  mound  pipes  interpreted  ar'^*' 
compared  in  the  light  of  these  observations  show  in  general  co^c^" 
cept  a  remarkable  similarity.  They  are  more  alike  than  are  the  pip^^^" 
from  the  southern  states  or  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 


Fig.  22     IroqiK 
W.   !■:.   Vafcr   c.i 


Otsego 


riic  <umc  i>wl  pi[H.-  and  the  lizard  in]>c.  which  have  been  descrit*^*] 
lest   by   Col.   cleorgc    V..    I.ai<llaw   of  the   Provincial   Museum     *^ ' 

1  inlariu.  are  fomid  in  the  early  Irifjuois  Mtes  in  New  York  a.*"**' 
nndciiihlvdlv  -ite-  in  the  -aiiie  period  ihrcUKhnul  ihc  t-ntirc  Ir(X|U  <^  *■ 
area.    The  IVuvince  of  (Ontario  haj  vielded  many,  numbers  of  th^* 
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have  ticcn  found  in  New  York,  still  others  have  been  found  through 
Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  Carolina?.  Others  ha\-e  been  found 
elsewhere,  but  only  occasionally. 

These  cffigj-  i»ii«;>  of  the  Iroquois  in  some  ways  remiod  one  of 
the  C'herrikw  p'jies  which  have  the  effigy  standing  on  the  front  part 
of  the  .item.  In  the  Iroquoi.s  pi|»e.  however,  the  stem  has  been 
aliandone'l  and  the  efligy  has  either  sprung  upon  or  grasped  the 
bowl  or  made  it  a  part  of  itself.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that 
this  tyjie  might  have  been  derived  from  either  the  Cherokee  or 
mound  pi|)es.  A  .single  dream  of  an  old  woman  of  the  early  tribe 
widely  recounted  among  the  people  as  a  necessary  provision 
demanded  by  the  .spirits  might  cau.se  a  modification  in  any  line  of 
malorial  culture.  We  have  only  to  examine  the  history  of  the  mod- 
ern drum  dance  of  Ojibwaj-  and  middle  plains  tribe  to  discover  how 
a  dream  can  institute  a  custom  that  becomes  widely  known  and 
followed. 

Pottery  pipes,  Iroquois  pottery  pipes  are  among  the  most  inter- 
esting forms  of  their  ceramic  art  and  some  of  the  best  modeling  is 


Fiv'.  a,l  Tlif  "  lilinviiiK  mask  "  pipe.  This  i> 
:i  t)iiii"il  Si'Ucca  i>iiH-.  I'cuiiid  in  Silvcrliif!i 
-ill'.  Siniihr  jiiiii's  i-<ime  from  Onlario  county. 
\,   V.  ;iii(I   from   jlriiit  coitmy.  Out. 

niii.l  ill  lluni.  Tliei  In-ar  iiimti  tlicir  1m)h1-;  the  effipes  of  hird^  and 
lairnijil-,  aiiiiiiiil  luTid-.  linmaii  lu'ad-.  and  representali(m>  nf 
nllicn  jMit*  aii.l  nihcr  nlijvits.  They  are  far  more  complex  and 
■dc  with  ,i:iraiiT  cart-  than  arc  ihc    Vijii^nkian  jiipcs  >  >ee  plaie  54), 
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Iroquois  clay  pipes  in  tact  are  the  most  careiully  made  and  be>t 
modeled  clay  pipes  made  by  the  aborigines  ot  Xorth  .America  north 
of  Mexico.  There  are  certain  features  about  them  that  give  a  hint 
of  the  customs  and  costumes  of  the  people  who  made  them;  for 
example,  they  show  that  the  skin  robe  with  the  animal  bead  still 
upon  it  was  wom  as  a  blanket  and  headpiece ;  they  give  an  idea  of 
facial  decoration ;  they  represent  masked  figures  with  their  hands  tr. 
their  lips  blowing,  (see  figure  23)  as  in  the  false  face  ceremony,  or 
they  rev-eal  their  totemic  animals.  Some  of  them  bave  numerou- 
human  faces  modeled  upon  the  stem  and  bowl  and  both  the  form  of 
the  face  and  the  concept  is  still  carried  out  by  some  of  the  Iroquois 
today,  especially  the  Cayuga,  who  caned  these  faces  upon  gnarled 
roots  as  charms  against  witches. 

The  most  common  type  of  pipe  among  the  ^[ohawk-Onondaga 
group  is  that  having  a  flaring  trumpet  mouth.  The  Seneca-Erie,  on 
the  other  hand,  including  the  Hurons  of  the  north,  commonly  used 
pipes  having  a  cylindrical  bowl  upon  which  was  a  long  collar  decor- 
ated bv  parallel  rings  fsee  figure  24). 

Ttf 

Fin.  24  Three  typical  Imriuoian  pipe  bowls.  1.  ihe  trumpet  bowl:  2,  the 
rai-til  point  square  top;  .1,  (he  HiiKeil  bowl.  The  last  appeared  more  recently 
than   the   nther  two. 

Early  tjpes  of  both  clay  and  stone  pipes  made  by  the  Iroquois 
show  a  type  of  decoration  made  by  rectangular  slots  arranged  in 
series.  These  slots,  it  has  been  suggested,  were  inlaid  with  pieces  of 
colored  wood  or  shell.  Xone  so  arranged,  has  yet  been  found,  so  far 
as  we  are  able  to  state.  This  slotting  is  a  characteristic  feature  in 
certain  early  pipe.s.    fCompare  9  in  plate  50  and  i  and  2  in  plate  48.1 

C'ertain  fomis  of  pipes  show  hnw  widely  prevalent  certain  con- 
cepts prevailed  among  the  Hiiron-Irtifjuois.  Briefly,  there  are  the 
owl-faceil  pilie,  the  blowing  pipe  with  the  hiunan  face,  the  rint; 
riillar  pipe,  tlie  s([nare  top  pipe  with  the  flaring  collar,  the  trumpet 
hinvlcd  pipe  and  oilicrs.    It  appears  that  Iroquois  pipes  are  a  nni<|iie 
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CQIAIN     HUMAN    FACE    EFFICV    PIPES    FROM     EAKLY    IHOQUOIAN    SITES.       X?^ 

'i  3,  Stull  siie,  mouth  of  Honeoye;  z,  4,  6,  7.  8.  9.  Richmond  Mills; 
5>  a  two-faced  pipe  from  Belmont,  (G.  L.  Tucker  coll.)  Note  that  6  has 
«>  eyes.  A.  H.  Dewey  found  specimens  from  Richmond  Mills  with  scars 
Awing  the  remnants  of  shell  eyes. 
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part  of  "their    culture.      Further    description    of    these    is   given 
elsewhere  in  this  bulletin. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  methods  by  which  the  stem  holes  of 
Iroquras  pipes  were  produced.  Probably  the  majority  have  had  the 
hrfe  punched  through  the  stem  while  the  clay  was  yet  plastic  but 
Acre  are  many  specimens  that  show  that  the  clay  was  rolled  or 
modded  over  a  small  reed,  straw  or  a  wisp  of  twisted  grass. 
When  the  clay  was  burned  the  reed  or  grass  burned  out  and  left  the 
stem  hole.  Hundreds  of  broken  and  split  specimens  from  western 
and  central  New  York  reveal  this  ingenious  method  of  making  the 
hole.  Very  likely  this  usage  added  to  the  strength  of  the  modeled 
form  and  prevented  the  danger  of  cracking  the  stem  by  punching. 
and  insured  an  unobstructed  passage  to  the  bowl. 
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Typical   Iro<iu.>ian  cbv  pipts   from   N>w   V.irk, 
common  \o  early  Ciiipinlana  and  Eric  siif^:  J,  Mot 
daga;  3-  Seneca  pipt:  «iili  bird  litad  itiiny  ;   j.    Ka 
5.  Animal   effit-y   pipe,  broken   -;icm.  Ontnri..   omnv 


tyitical  prehistoric 
Seneca  and   Neutral 


I   the   Cor 


.    Trumpet -shaped  pipe. 

.  piiw,  prehistoric  Onon- 
■  from  an  Oneida  pipe; 

pipe,   1.C 


alley;  r.  Typical  early  colonial 
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'.  Pompey;  2,  Jefferson  co. ;  3,  Cicero  i  4.  l-'n 
■^0.;  J,  Oneida  Co.;  S,  Dann  siic,  Monroe  en.; 
I  ^VJifiTS  to  be  of  obdiiraicrl  clay  niiil  tlic  ean 
w.p  0.  mound  pipei. 


:   5,  I'miipev;  (1,    k-lTi-rM)ii 
I,    Kllisbuii;.   .li'(T.T-.>n   n.. 
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Iroquois  Migration  Hypothesis 

I'or  ihe  ^ake  of  a  working  h\ pothesis  and  tor  the  benetit  of  future 
discussion,  we  wish  to  advance  a  theor\'  explaining  the  presence  of 
the  Iroquois  in  this  particular  area. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  one,  two  or  more  related  tribes  of  early 
Huron- Iroquois  lived  in  a  portion  of  a  region  embraced  within  a 
circle  having  a  radius  of  200  miles  and  with  ils  center  at  the  mouth 
<if  the  Ohio  river,  ere  they  were  in  contact  with  the  Caddo, 
ihe  Muskhogee,  the  Sioux  and  some  of  the  Algonkin.  They  were 
more  or  less  agricultural  and  sedentary'  and  familiar  with  village 
hte.  They  knew  how  to  erect  stockades  and  build  earthen  walls  for 
their  inclosurcs. 

Some  movement  of  intruding  immigrants  or  other  influence  caused 
them  as  a  body  to  push  northward  up  the  Ohio  river.  Some  went 
eastward  into  the  Carolinas,  but  the  main  body  migranted  in  a  north- 
easterly direction.  The  tribes  of  the  Cherokee  were  the  first  to 
lead  the  way  and  crowded  u|wn  the  mound-building  Indians  of 
Ohio,  whom  they  fought  for  a  long  period  of  time.  Tlie\'  finally 
•iiercame  the  Mound  Builders '  and  absorbed  a  large  number  into 
Iheir  own  tribal  divisions,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  Mound- 
Builder  country.  Very  likely  they  were  assisted  in  this  conquest  by 
''wds  of  Choclaw,  Algonkins  and  by  some  of  their  own  cognate 
fcinsmen. 

They  then  took  upon  themselves  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Mound  Builders,  but  endeavored  to  blot  out  some  of  their  arts,  to 
'Ik  extent  of  mutilating  objects  they  regarded  as  symbolic  of  their 
former  enemies. 

Other  Iroquoian  tribes  then  pushed  northward  and  endeavored  to 
pass  through  the  Cherokee  Mound-Builder  country.  Jealousies  arose 
and  the  newcomers  with  the  Delaware  began  a  general  war 
against  them,  finally  driviuf,'  them  southward  and  across  the  .Appa- 
lachian ranges.  This  estranged  the  two  branches  and  led  to  wars 
yp  lo  well  into  the  historic  period. 

The  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country  attracted  settlement,  but 
llie  Cherokee  constantly  raided  their  villages.     Band.s  then  began  tn 

'\\e  use  this  term  only  as  a  convenient  expression  lo  ilfscribe  the  In^lian 
triks  of  the  reirion  under  di^cnssion. 
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cni>>  tilt  DiHroil  river  and  i>ush  their  way  into  the  i>cniiisula  lielwct^n 
l..ikos  iiiinm.  Erie  and  Ontario.  A  band  now  known  as  the  Huron 
c^t:lMi^l)cd  tlic'iiisc'lves  near  and  southward  of  Lake  Simcoe.  An 
iiihcii  trilw:,  tiie  Attiwandaronk  or  Neuter,  possessed  the  region 
Mouih  and  eabt  at  tliem,  taking  the  Grand  River  country  and  pushing 
eastward  across  the  Niagara.  Still  other  bands  pushed  over  the 
norlliem  shores  of  Ijikes  Erie  and  Untario  and  fought  their  way  to 
the  mouth  of  the  St  I-awrence. 

I'owerfiii  t>ands  established  themselves  about  the  St  Lawrence. 
with  the  site  of  Montreal  as  a  center.  They  were  the  Mohawk- 
I  tiH'iKlajpi,  though  tlie  Onondaga  soon  pushed  soutliward  to  the  hilly 
region  east  of  the  ioot  of  I^ke  Oitario,  in  the  present  Jefferson 
count  \. 

Certain  l):in<ls  continued  on  the  south  shores  of  the  lakes  and 
pushed  their  way  eastward.  One  di^■isio^,  the  Erie,  claimed  nearly 
the  cTitirc  southern  shore  of  I..ake  Erie  while  the  Seneca,  pus^hing 
eastward  laid  hold  of  the  country  from  ihc  Genesee  river  to 
Canandaigua  lake. 

The  (.'onosioga  or  Andastc  took  northern  Pennsylvania,  especially 
the  region  embraced  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Susquehanna, 
including  the  Vhemung  ri\iT  and  southward,  perhaps  as  far  a= 
lliirri-lmrg.  Eioni  thence  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Chesapeake 
the  Suxiuihannoik  clainici  dominion.  Still  southward  but  east  of 
the  (.  IkTokw  pushed  the  Tuscariira  and  it  is  possible  that  bands  of 
ihcni  earlier  lived  ihere. 

Micre  w.is  consl;inl  intercourse  iMlween  the  various  tribes  who 
wrro  well  .iwarc  of  the  sents  of  one  another.  Often  the  various 
bands  wei-c  ai  war  and  often  there  were  loose  alliances,  as  of  the 
I'uscarora  with  the  nonhcrn  In^Hiuois.  The  Cherokee  and  Iroquois. 
csiHS-ially  the  SeneiM.  were  constantly  at  war.  To  the  north  the 
chief  enemies  of  the  lrih|uo;s  were  the  .\dirondack.  who  later  allied 

.1  llie  cnsleni  .\lgonkin  to  a  narrow 
seii.Tr.iied  ihem  from  their  western 
lumiii.in:  influence  over  their  materia! 
!!■  s,k-;.i:  orc.mir.niion.  The  Delaware 
ill;  :he  Ir.xy.iiMs.  were  always  more  or 
iii.livd  it-  -.he  !:i>:oric  period  at  least 
!;);.>r::\    V.   ;hc  oonfcdcralod  Iroquois 
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Plate   55 


Fragments  of  Iroquoian  pottcrj-  from  an  Iroquoian  site  near  Souih  Hciid, 
'"''■   xj]    Ernest  VtmnR  collector. 
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The  raids  of  the  Adirondack  or  Abnuki  of  the  north,  and  tl ii 

hosttiiiy  of  the  southern  Iroquois  at  length  compelled  the  Laure^E^ 
tiati  Iroquois,  the  Mohawk,  Onondaga  and  Oneida  tribes,  to  for~^n 
a  compact  which  later  took  in  the  Caj'uga  and  then  the  Seneca. 

The  Onondaga  early  had  pushed  fanher  south,  leaving  their  ea_  s 
Ctnlario  (Jefferson  counir)  siroi^olds  and  occupying  the  hil^^3 
country  ^^outh  of  Onondaga  lake,  in  the  present  Onondaga  count:  ^^ 
The  incursions  of  the  Abenaki  made  this  necessary'.  The  Moha\^w-l 
joon  followed  owing  to  disagreements  with  the  Laurenlian  Hurc»n 
In  their  southern  migration  they  came  upon  the  M(^wk  vail  ^^J 
countr\  where  the>  e.-tablished  themselves  first  on  the  highlai»«i.: 
north  of  the  ri\er,  in  the  present  Fulton  and  Montgomery  counti^s= 
r.nd  later  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river.  The  Oneida  band,  long-  ^ 
separate  bod>'.  moved  westward  into  the  highlands  of  Madif^OKi 
county.  Still  west  and  on  the  hills  near  Limestone  creek  were  tlm  ^ 
Onondaga  and  beyond  them  the  Cayuga  living  along  the  Senet.-.^ 
river  and  southward  about  Cayuga  lake. 

Between  these  divisions  of  Iroquois  in  spite  of  a  common  origir"'^ 
and  common  stock  ilialects  there  were  frequent  feuds  and  mucta^ 
jealousy.     In  general  their  southern  neighbors  gave  them  too  mud* 
trouble   to   leave  much   time    for   war  between  themselves.     Th^^ 
Mohawk  sent  war  parties  north  to  harass  their  foes,  the  Huron  an<C 
Abenaki  and  even  the  Micmac.  but  in  turn  were  disturbed  b>'  the 
Conesioga  or  .\ndasto.  whose  Chemung  valley  settlements  made  war 
on  the  Ca>uga  also.     The  >eneca  and  Erie  tribes  in  the  Genesee 
country  and  along  I-ake  Erie  wTre  in  constant  intercourse  and  per- 
haps allied  for  defensive  purposes.     The  westernmost  Seneca  sei 
tlements  were  especially  friendly  with  the  Erie.     On  both  sides  t 
the  Niagara  river  were  the  villages  of  the  .\ttiwandaronk  or  Xei 
tral.  considered  an  old  and  iwrent  lx>dy  of  all  the  Huron -Iroquois. 
Within  one  of  their  villages  near  the  Niagara  lived  Ji-gon-sa-seh. 
'■  The  Mother  of  N'aiions,"  a  woman  whn  was  a  lineal  descendant  of 
"  the  first  woman  of  earth." 

The  Xeutral  had  a  <eries  of  eastern  settlements  occupied  hy  a 
band  calling  themselves  the  Wcnro. 

The  pressure  of  ilic  ca-tern  Iro<|uoi<  and  the  additional  j>o«er 
their  fricnd-^hip  would  give,  made  the  idea  of  a  confederacy  to  the 
Seneca  an  inviting  one  and  a  large  jmrtii'n  of  the  nation  subscribed 
to  it.  The  Erie  were  not  k-ndly  ili-[Hwed  lo  ihe  idea  and  the  south- 
ern Iroquoi<  were  not  at  all  .T'lracuil  In  il.  The  Xeutral  saw  no 
need  nf  entenng  the  len;:ne  -inee  !lie>  made  n.'  local  w.ir  and  since 
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both  their  Huron  and  Iroquois  kinsmen  respected  their  ancient 
authority  and  the  prestige  given  them  by  the  "  Mother  of  Nations." 
Thus,  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  or  Long  House  came  to  embrace 
only  the  Mohawk,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Cayuga  and  Seneca.  The 
fact  that  some  of  their  kinsmen  would  not  join  the  confederacy  was 
displeasing  to  the  Five  Nations,  who  though  dedicating  their  league 
to  the  establishment  of  peace  saw  grave  danger  in  their  neighbors 
who  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  friendship.  The  new 
confederacy  was  soon  beset  with  enemies  on  all  sides  who  saw  in  its 
fising  influence  a  general  danger.  But  the  confederacy  developed 
certain  mental  qualities  within  its  leaders  who  were  not  to  be  over- 
whelmed. They  became  astute  statesmen  as  well  as  ferocious  war- 
nors.  They  learned  the  advantage  of  concerted  action,  of  com- 
promise among  themselves  and  of  organizing  mass  onslaughts.  Thus 
nation  after  nation  fell  before  them,—  the  Erie,  the  Neutral,  the 
Huron,  the  Wenro,  and  the  Conestoga.  The  Cherokee  were  too  far 
3*ay  to  reach  effectively.  Although  the  Fix-e  Nations  lost  thou- 
sands of  warriors  their  foes  lost  more  and  the  surviving  enemy 
were  made  captives,  led  into  the  Iroquois  villages  and  adopted.  This 
^Welled  their  ranks  enormously  and  virtually  united  by  Mood 
mixture  all  the  Iroquois. 

The  triumph  did  not  come  to  them,  however,  until  the  niidJIe  of 
ihe  colonial  period,  and  with  this  triumph  came  the  golden  age  of  the 
Five  Nations.  This  was  from  about  1650  to  1755.  Before  the 
earlier  date  their  foes  had  been  Indians;  after  that  date  they  battled 
**Th  the  white  man,  it  is  true,  but  they  lost  no  power.  By  1755. 
fwwever,  the  colonists  had  come  in  such  numbers  that  the  Five 
■Nations  saw  the  end  of  their  ascendancy  as  a  dictatory  power. 
They  had  come,  they  had  conquered  and  now  they  became  engulfed 
"la complex  of  cultural  elements  of  which  their  ancestors  had  never 
'freamed. 

^Vhen  one  considers  how  many  captives  were  taken  by  the  Iro- 
l^ois  tribes,  and  how  extensive  their  trade  and  their  raids  were,  it 
*ttns  little  short  of  marvelous  that  so  few  non-Iroquoian  articles 
^'«  found  on  the  sites  of  their  former  habitation.  Nearly  everj-- 
thing  we  find  is  unmistakably  Iroquois,  as  if  among  all  the  tribes 
thai  they  met  and  conquered  nothing  that  they  made  was  worth 
taking  or  copying  by  the  Iroquois.  They  even  rejected  certain 
"''jects,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  ordinarily  must  have  been 
attractive  to  them.  It  is  true  that  some  non-Iroquoian  articles  may 
fisve  been  found,  but  these  are  very  few  and  may  have  been  lost 
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by  the  wandering  enemy  or  concealed  by  capdves.  We  are  thus 
compelled  to  belies  e.  since  ihe  preponderance  ot  e%~idence  supports 
ii.  that  the  Iroquois  held  their  material  culture  a  crystallized  thing,  a 
jxKsession  that  must  not  be  adutteraied  or  vidaied.  They  must  have 
delibcraiely  stripped  their  captives  of  evcrythii^  distinctively  non- 
Iroquoian  and  prevented  them  from  making  distinctive  objects  of 
other  tribes.  Historically  \vc  know  that  the  Iroqums  removed  the 
moccasins  of  their  captives  and  placed  upon  their  feet  those  of  the 
Iroquois  paiiem.  In  all  this  there  is  an  inleTesting  suggestion  for 
The  study  of  .\mcrican  Indian  folk  belief. 

With  the  comity  oi  the  European  many  of  these  older  be1ief:i 
he^n  to  crumble.  The  white  man's  goods  w^ere  desirable  to  a 
decree  ihat  broke  dowTi  all  resistance.  They  were  filled  with  the 
7">ieni  magic  of  the  white  man  and  gave  power  and  speed  to  those 
who  used  ihem.  Thus  on  all  Iroquois  Mtes  that  were  ocoipietl  when 
:he  European  traders  tiadced  their  way  through  ihc  forests.  Euro- 
jwan  artiole-s  may  be  found.  The  mmiber  of  implements  of  the 
while  man's  manufacture  found  on  sites  increases  as  time  goes  on. 
nM-]  in  midcolonial  times  the  sites  of  Iroquois  towns,  as  at  Bough- 
ton  Hill  and  Rochester  Junction,  are  strewn  nnth  scraps  of  brass 
and  biis  oi  iron.  Even  the  graves  contain  guns,  scissors,  copper  and 
'.T:,,i  keilles,  and  glass  bead>  arc  sbi^veled  up  by  the  quan.  In  late 
colonial  siies  EuTope.in  articles  prcdoniinaie  and  as  the  nineteenth 
^■en!ur\-  advanced.  Jisiinciively  Indian  things  all  but  disappear. 

Only  in  a  lew  places  sxi.i>  do  the  Iroqiwis  iril>rs  make  any  dur- 
sble  ihing  ih.ii  is  siniihr  to  their  old  nianufaciuufs.  though  they  do 
Kive  a  lew  ceTvmonial  anicles  oi  hark.  »oi>d.  hiiik  and  skin.  Thev 
make  nothing  nxire  t>i  sione.  clay  or  flint.  They  still  make  —  at 
"east  rome  non-Oirisran  Irxtqaois  d*''  —  lunle  -hell  rallies.  Their 
f  irK  belief  io!d  how  the  eanh  resieil  on  ihe  Sack  oi  a  mnle.  It  was 
:he  nT<i  ]>emMiient  thins: :  Vkewiie  the  shell  of  the  turtle.  empt>-  save 
ioi  3  lew  kernels  of  com  or  small  pehWei.  is  the  la<i  *^iaracieristic 
l^ing  of  t'Teir  ciilujie  lh.-i:  wlitr.  hi:r:etl  ^n  the  eanh  will  survive  the 
acii.m  oi  the  elements.  The  wi;i".e  riian'-  g-.»1s  r]:id  ihe  while  man's 
w-ay  of  l"A-inj;  h.ive  all  br.:  .■M-,-er.i:eil  ihe  IrrvT.ici-.  The  siv-called 
~  pajwis  "  Kive  a  lew  ceTvnvir.ies.  rr,.ike  a  few  ceTvin.^ni.il  an.I  use- 
liil  anic'es  and  lYnitniVr  :,  tew  leijen.'s  yei.  V.:t  ouiwardlv  the 
■'-'r.7e-■ik-r.y.l^i  Ir-i>r.^^'^  -.^  i^tx-ssoi!  .^s  a  »^i•■e  nv.n  who  gains  hi-; 
:-^ (._->,-«>=  s-  »V,:ie  jiii:-  ,1.\  S  \* .  r'-^-nj;  3^  s  *ec:-on  hand,  ny^-^n  ihc 
7aTT-,  -'.r  —  :V  ->;iV|\  ,t  -«:r.Vi.-oic.  Vv  w-:-:-^  '.re.-iTiies  upor  arche- 
C'K-^-.     T^^Tf.    „o  fciv   ;■■-■•;.  ■■■;■   ,-.v    TV-.:  :-.,-.»     '-.  -Ai!  ,i:her  races 
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do.  And  it  should  be  recorded  that  several  hundred  oi  the  younger 
men  volunteered  for  the  late  war  as  soldiers  of  the  American  and 
Canadian  expeditionary  forces  and  went  overseas  in  almost  every 
capacity  from  private  to  captain,  thereb3-  in  the  most  effective  manner 
strengthening  the  bonds  that  unite  them,  the  Iroquois,  with  the  com- 
mon brotherhood  of  nations.  Thus  we  may  see  whither  they  go,  but 
our  problem  has  been  to  determine  whence  the\'  came.  Our  infor- 
mation as  we  have  seen,  points  to  a  source  to  the  west,  and  down  the 
Ohio,  We  ought  to  find  plain  evidences  of  early  Iroquois  sites  all 
along  the  Ohio  river  and  westward  along  the  shores  of  I^ke  Erie 
r.ntl  even  as  far  as  Wisconsin,  theme  southward  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio. 
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CERTAIN  TYPE  SITES  INTENSIVELY  EXPLOKEU 
HURNIN'G  SPRING  PREHISTORIC  IROQUOIAN  SH'E 

NEAR  VERSaILLF^,   CATTARAUGUS   COUNTY 

BY  ARTHUR  C.  PARKER 

Burning  Spring  fort  is  a  precolonial  Iroquoian  stronghold  in  di 
township  of  Perrysburg,  Cattaraugus  county.  New  York.  It  i 
situated  on  the  point  of  a  ridge  jutting  out  from  the  superior  terrac 
on  the  southeast  side  of  Cattaraugus  creek,  southeast  of  the  mout 
of  Big  Indian  creek. 

The  earth  wall  that  forms  the  breastworks  of  the  fort  is  locall 
supposed  to  have  been  beyond  the  powers  of  Indians  to  erect  and 
therefore  credited,  for  no  apparent  reason  beyond  this,  to  tl 
French,  and  the  place  has  therefore  been  called  the  "  Old  Frem 
Fort."  The  name  of  "  Burning  Spring  fort  "  has  been  substitute 
in  this  account  as  mure  descripiive  of  its  location  and  as  more  coi 
ststenl  with  fact. 

The  "  burning  spring "  is  found  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  upc 
which  the  fort  is  located  and  takes  its  name  from  the  gas  th: 
bubbles  from  the  rocks  beneath  the  water  at  the  base  of  Burnir 
Spring  falls,  a  stone's  throw  from  the  mouth  of  Big  Indian  cree 
The  gas.  up  to  some  twenty  years  ago,  issued  in  considerable  vohmi 
and  once  lighted  continued  bnrning  until  extinguished  by  a  hea\ 
freshet  nr  by  high  winds.  .-\t  present  ihe  gas  is  emitted  in  snia 
quaniities  fnmi  a  crevice  in  the  slate  rock  and  supports  but  a  feeb 
flame.  Still,  ihc  picturesque  falls,  the  wide  slate-bottomed  cree 
the  sulphur  spring,  the  ancient  fort  above  and  tiie  romantic  su 
foundings  have  for  many  years  made  the  spot  an  idea!  one  fc 
picnics. 

The  fort  proper  embraces  an  area  of  about  one  acre.  The  si 
is  one  admirably  adapted  by  its  natural  surroundings  for  a  fortifit 
refuge,  the  swift  treacherous  Cattaraugus  on  the  north  preventir 
easy  access  from  that  direction  and  llic  high,  almost  jjerpendiaila 
slate  cliffs  of  Big  Indian  creek  on  tlie  we<t  forming  effective  ba 
ricrs  iherc.  The  eastern  hillside  is  less  steep  but  is  protected  bv 
series  of  trencbo,  shielded  by  walls  of  earth,  dug  into  the  bill  ; 
intervals  from  top  to  btutom.  These  outposts  are  found  at  all  casil 
accessible  parts  of  the  hank.    They  were  po-sil>ly  ititnide<l  as  vantaj 
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places  fri>iii  which  nii  fiieiiiy  coiitd  be  fought  and  driven  down  the 
sloi»e.  I'latf  58  is  a  cross  jieclion  of  ilie  eastern  hill  near  the  gateway 
ot  the  fort  and  shiiws  t\ii)  of  the  oiitiHJsts.  Plate  59  gives  the 
lUitiine  of  one  looking  down  and  into  it. 

Ttiai  thf--*  walls  and  trenches  are  ariiticial  i>  proved  by  the  fact 
that  (.KHsherds.  lire-broketi  stones,  chipped  flints,  and  stone  imple- 
ments were  I'onnd  Iwlow  the  nindern  bottoms  of  the  trenches  behind 
ihem.  This  in<licaies  that  they  were  iKCLipied.  The  eanh  of  n-hicfa 
ilic  walls  are  co]n|H>s<.-(l.  uiHin  examination,  proves  to  have  been 
thrown  up  by  men  because  the  straia  ol  soil  are  reversed  and 
iniermixed. 

riiv  fort  is  separate!  from  the  point  <if  which  it  is  a  part  by  a 
wall  JOO  feel  in  Icngih  that  curve*  irregularly  from  bank  to  bank. 
'Hiat  thi>  wall  is  of  artificial  origin  i>  evident  at  a  glance  and  tins 
i>  cmUirnted  hy  an  examination  of  ilu-  earth  of  which  the  wall  is 
luiilt.  The  lake-washed  sand  is  found  on  top  while  the  yellow  sand 
and  top  soil  are  fomut  Iveneaih.  The  ba>e  of  the  wall  is  14  feet^ 
thickne>s  while  the  dilch  In.in  ihe  cresi  of  the  wall  to  the  outer  edge 
I'f  the  e.xcavaiioii  i>  16  feei  wide.  The  average  height  of  the  wall 
from  the  Nittom  ol  the  trench  is  5  leet.  Near  the  eastern  side  of 
the  furt  where  the  hill  i>  nm  Meep  the  wall  as  it  apprttacbes  il  is 
higher  ;ind  >U'cper  and  the  trench  ihvper,  A  dei>re>.-ion  in  the  top 
I'f  :lu-  wall  at  ilii>  p.'iiii  -eem^  in  imlicaie  the  ancient  gateway.  A 
lot:  I'f'  lialily  hriiigi-i!  ilie  ditch  ;it  ihi-  place  nver  ilie  deep  pit. 

Tiijit  the  *ile  wa-  ancient!>  occupied  hy  man  is  to  l>e  judged  not 
.■!■,!>  iT.-ni  I'le  w:i!l  hu;  I'r.'ni  ;lie  ]>ii:ter\  lrai:nicn;>.  flint  chijts,  flint 
an-cli-.  -i.':;i-  -li..H;t:i;  -i^^m-  ..f  u-c  aii.l  lire-hrokeu  -tone>  found 
-o;:;:i-rti!  ■■\<.T  :;-.i'  -urfacu  •■!  :l;e  ^r.';!-iii  within  the  wall-'ncl.'sed 
;.rc;i.      Such   .■^lic-;-  ;;i\\.:\-  c  ::<-::n-  i;.'...i  evideui-e  of  ah -ng'iial 

hi  \:i'w  .f  :r,i-  -v-nrc-tin^;  L'^m;:.  v.  ■■•.  -.Vv  liur,:in!,'  S]>ring  >iie.  i.s 
j-e;i::irW;ih!t-  feaV.-.rc-  ;!;;■!  pvoniii-.iiie.!  ei  aleiice  of  ahuriginal  occupa- 
;■.■■•  ■■.  wa-  v-';-.. '-i:-.  .-.-  .;  -'^i'  :-.■.■-:  -.v.  :■;'■>  .-;  ;,rche.>i.-gicat  research. 
■:;<■  -l-;!.-:  '  i---^;  :■■  /-,-vi-  •'.  ■ —■'.■■\-  •.'■.x  ■.t:\,]  i.lcn;ity  of  the 
■  M-:::;ii-  ■^■■.■•.■.•.•. .■.::•  ..:•■'.  I'lv'.'i:-  ■■':'.  k.  ■.■•::.  ::•.:■'.  :••  lind  a*  many 
-Mvr;:-e;i-         :'<-r  ::  ;ir;:t.n-::vi  ■:  ■ti-;.;f'"or:>.  e:c.  a-  possible,  the 

':"■■(    ■  ^^:;t■       f  ::i     "    ■:.           !;:■/..::.   ■x\cr    ;  iT;iii:;eil    anyone  m 

i\,-..\..;i-  ■■■  '^i  ■■■-■■  !■-    'i:.;"'          ;.»>_■  '-i-  -r^trnciei!  hi-  two 

;.,;\.j':ir-   :■-   -n  :':.:           m'-i    •;;..;:    -h.  ::'.t  oiv  t.'i:ch  it    if   ihey 

c- \;'.:  ;  rcMt  ■   ■:  ^!.-■■^    ■.■<.■ -.'.i.  '■.■.^wiMr.  :.:   Mir:'-.:-  times  surrep- 
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iDore  experienced  than  the  rest  dug  pits  near  iL  Beyond  tliis  nc 
9>«^ematic  effort  has  e\er  been  made  lo  exca\'?tc  the  site. 

A  lea«e  v3s  secured  Augu^  20.  1905.  and  exca\'ations  begun  ii 
a  narrow  strip  that  lay  on  the  souihera  end  near  the  wall,  all  Othc 
ponions  at  the  time  being  under  culii\-ation.  Between  August  aot 
and  October  15th  twemy-iive  irenches  8  to  10  feet  \«-ide  were  dia; 
through  the  siraium  showing  sign?  of  difiurbancc,  crops  having 
becD  removed  about  Sepleraber  JOih.  pennining  free  use  of  fh 
ground.  In  the  trenches  were  found  ihirty-tive  pits  while  fitieei 
oihers  were  discovered  by  the  "  iv'>i  holing  "  method.  These  pits 
wiih  few  excepiioTif.  were  Sreplaces.  Fifty  inches  was  the  ma^ci 
mam  depih  to  which  disturbed  eanh  extended  and  30  inches  w<i.' 
ihe  average-  L'sually  the  pits  contained  jevcral  la\-ers,  the  bottoir 
being  composed  01  a  deposit  of  charcoal  and  ash  intermixed  »-iih 
fragments  of  broken  pots,  flint  chips,  etc  A  layer  of  stained 
yellow  sand  cohered  this  and  above  it  another  stratum  of  charcoal 
and  ash.  while  above  all  was  the  top  soil  that  gave  no  clue  to  the 
pit  beneaih. 

Xearly  all  the  objects  in  the  collection  of  archeol<:^ical  material 
were  discov'ered  in  these  pits. 

Pits  of  this  kind  are  common  on  most  Indian  sites ;  as  is  commonly 
known  rires  were  huih  »-iihin  tliem  lor  heai,  light  and  lor  cooking 
purpcise?-.  -A  deposit  <'f  charcoal  and  ash  thus  accunmlaied  in  \\tC 
bonoms  of  ihe  excavations.  To  extinguish  tlie  lire  loose  dirt  o*" 
s.-^s  were  thrown  in.  covering  ;he  einbers  and  smothering  the 
flames.  Sweepini;s  ircni  the  «"ijiwani  fli>or  were  als<>  ihrown  in- 
This  refuse  consisted  of  broken  eanhenware.  K'ne?  of  animals- 
shells  01  shell  iish.  waste  fcwxl.  discardeti  siime  implements  and 
other  similar  things.  Often  by  accidem  or  iniejii  objects  of  value 
such  as  perfect  flints,  K*ne  iinplentenis,  irinke:s  eio.  were  swept  or 
thrown  in.  .A  new  tire  was  built  and  the  process  repeated  until 
die  pit  was  filled  and  aK-inJoned.  Pits  are  therefore  places  in  which 
one  may  find  nwny  ihinps  01  in:c-r(>:  lx-.=rir.i;  ■.t.  .he  life  and  art? 
of  the  ancienT  jv>'^ple  whose  history  he  :s  endeavoring  to  discover. 

Much  of  Tlie  vt^^eiaMc  m.ii:or  Thr."iwn  vj^-'n  the  tire  in  pi:f 
became  carK-'n-zod.  :hi:-  ;-ri-M.Ti-..  c  ■.-,?  :.■;-:;■.  li;  -.l^e  Burning  .^prini: 
IMls  were  iiiim.^  cV.-itto.!  w^lr.n:  :i:-,c.  lv.:::t-vr.:  -heli-.  com  and  wiM 
plum  joi>.  We  ma>  \  ::iir:>  -nn  :;-..:e-  -i  v:r.:  ih,-  vxvurant-  01 
the  site  2:e  sncV.  ;lv;i5v  ih.^r.^1-.  :hev  T-roV.r.^:\-  3-.e  n^inv  other  things 
besides. 

The  hones  m  n:-~-y^  <;■.;-:-.:;  i  r.  :  ■>  «>-,-  -  ■  i:-.T  docni^"  >e.i 
oly  a  it-«-  „i-f  .i--,v>oriv.  .".  :os   '.,  r,-     :  :xar.  deer  and  n-h 
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beii^  the  only  ones  found.  In  almost  all  sites  in  the  vicinity  the 
bones  are  almost  as  tough  and  hard  as  when  the  meat  was  stripped 
from  them  several  hundred  years  ago. 

Ttie  pottery  from  Burning  Spring  is  in  most  ways  similar  to  all 
early  Iroquoian  pottery  in  composition  and  design.  A  critical  study 
and  comparison  does  not  show  it  to  be  difEerent  in  any  essential 
respect.  The  pipe  pottery  is  somewhat  different  in  form  and 
design  from  any  Erie  pipe  pottery  from  sites  in  which  European 
aitides  are  found.  The  bowls  are  thinner  and  more  capacious. 
The  designs  on  the  earthen  pots  are  numerous  and  a  great  deal  of 
ii^uity  is  displayed  in  ornamentation  by  means  of  dots,  single 
lines,  parallel  lines,  oblique  lines  and  dashes.  Specimens  showing 
fabric  markings,  those  showing  imprints  made  by  a  cord  wound 
stick,  and  also  those  on  which  there  are  imitation  cord  marks  are 
muMrous.  Pottery  tempered  by  mixing  with  the  clay,  pulverized 
flint,  quartz  mica  schist  and  shell  and  coarse  sand  are  among  the 
spedmens,  A  number  of  sherds  perforated  on  either  side  of  a 
fracture  were  discovered.  Sinews  or  bark  cords  were  probably 
passed  through  these  holes  to  bind  the  break  which  was  cemented 
by  fritch. 

The  stone  implements  are  most  numerous  and  v-aried.  Many 
bammerstones  were  found.  These  were  usually  of  natural  discoidal 
pebUes  pitted  or  picked  on  either  side  to  afford  a  better  hold.  The 
coOection  contains  a  number  of  anvils  bearing  the  marks  of  flints 
ibat  have  been  chipped  upon  them.  Two  grinding  stones  and  two 
Boilers  were  found.  Specimen  177  is  a  good  example  of  a  smooth 
dudlow  matete  while  132  is  a  rough  one  which,  when  reversed, 
served  as  an  anvil.  Three  cylindrical  pestles  were  discovered  in 
pis.  Specimen  22  is  a  good  example  of  a  chipped  pestle.  Specimen 
108  is  a  pesttelike  object  made  from  some  soft  stone.  It  is  so  soft 
tint  it  could  hardly  have  been  used  for  heavy  pounding.  The  stone 
3WS  or  celts  were  among  the  interesting  specimens  of  the  polished 
stotie  implements.  They  are  interesting  because  they  are  dissimilar. 
Tlut  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  site  were  fishermen  seems  evi- 
ilent  from  the  number  of  net-sinkers  found.  They  are  of  the  usual 
tjpe  found  on  all  sites  ancient  or  modern.  Specimen  115  is  a  good 
iUustration  of  the  average  form  of  a  net-sinker. 

Flint  objects  were  fairly  abundant  and  include  scrapers,  a  few 
perforators,  knives,  spears,  triangular  arrow  points,  a  few  notched 
pWnts,  blank  or  cache  blades,  rejects,  broken  points  and  chips  —  in 
fact,  a  complete  collection  of  flint  objects  and  the  waste  and  acci- 
dents incident  to  their  manufacture. 
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The  flint  article:-  f(  uiitl  at  Burning  Spring  are  of  a  different  tj-pe 
iri'in  those  fuuiid  in  the  site  st  the  mouth  of  the  Cattaraugus  cnA 
and  were  made  by  a  different  people.  The  material  is  also  diffenot, 
no  jasper  or  fine  quality  ot  flint  being  found.  The  material  widi- 
out  exception  is  the  local  flint  and  chert. 

Three  disintegrated  skeletons  were  found  in  pits  on  the  easton 
side  of  the  fort,  but  these  were  so  far  decomposed  that  they  would 
have  resisted  every  artifice  to  restore  them. 

Each  grave  pit  contained  a  smaller  intnt-sive  pit  and  a  quantity  of 
charreti  straw  or  gni>s.  Grave  pit  i  contained  a  large  broken  pot- 
:cry  vessel,  pit  j  a  broken  pipe  bowl  and  pit  ji  a  rude  axe  or  celt. 

Xothing  of  the  positions  of  skeletons  could  be  determined.  That 
no  complete  skeletons  could  be  found  is  to  be  regretted. 

Xo  metallic  articles  were  discovered,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  Bulletin  ^^.2.  The  Aboriginal  Occupation  of  Xcw  York,  contuns 
a  paragraph  on  the  site  in  which  it  is  stated  that  explorers  in  1838 
discovered  skeletons  and  iron  axes  within  it.  Such  articles  may  haw 
been  found  near  the  site  near  the  mouth  of  Castile  or  Indian  cretk 
J  miles  above  Burning  Spring  and  been  credited  by  mistake  to  Burn* 
ing  Spring  fort. 

The  cliaracicr  of  the  objects  found  here  leads  10  the  conduaon 
thai  the  site  is  one  occupieil  b>'  a  branch  of  some  early  Iroquoian 
tribi*.  It  can  not  have  been  ihe  Seneca  for  it  antedates  the  Seneca 
ixvnpaiion.  Ii  is  probablj-  Eric,  but  if  so.  seems  very  early.  The 
vessel  pottery  is  siniil.ir  to  the  early  lr(.>quoian:  for  example.  Jeffer- 
son <>r  i.~>nondatn>  counties.  The  pipe  Kiwis  are  early  Iroquoian 
hut  the  Kiwis  are  thinner  and  of  greater  capacity.  The\-  are  Iro- 
qu.'i.^n  but  no:  of  an  ordin.irv  t>TK. 

.\   rKKniSTORIC  IRO0VOI.\X  VILL.\GE  AXD  BURIAL 

SITE  IN  CHAUTAVOVA  COVXTY 

!!■»  .\KTHVR    ^~.   r.ARKER 

\  .irA  :r.  -V.i  -.r...-Mh  of  Ma>    l>y\~.  a  pri-'-n- ■,:!:. ri   examination  was 

:r.-iiif  ;->    -.hi   writiT   i-:    s.'i"e  i>f  :V.c  o.ir:h\uiTk>  in  that  part  of 

t.>..j--;:,i:M -,:.->  i'i-."::i  ■>"■»;  >o:i:h  o:  tht  v.li.-ir.t.in/.ia  --tnge  of  hills  in 

:'ii    \"ei;;-en\-> '':iio  w.i:(T>!;e.'       r::e  o'.:;'^'.k  >ee:neil  a  promising 

'  r.i.  -/.iiiiri;  ::■  ••.:  :Ve  ,1! ■-.:!: .:..;-..-f  i  :  Cirhwcrk-  \  .>;:eil  and  reported. 

.  :-.    I.  .L->...:..^.-,  \..;'.t\    «...  ,:   >i>i\^,\!    r:cTe>!  ,-.:u^  .'i  >cason's  cam- 

jsViT-.    ■■:     -xc-:-,;;;.;-.  r,    »..-    :\, ;!■.:■;;■,=.    !\ :    :!-,:v    rccion       I'pon    the 

■.■.v.i\i-;  >;•;..—  ,-,■.:  ■;.■..  :'■.,:  ■  ;m   ■.■■:■■::  :!'c  .-.T-orcv.;  '.:Ac  boilnms  were 

:.  ".v...  t  ■f*  "■'•i-i  ;;■..,-.  -  ,■■:  ..■■  c.,-  'i  ■,■!■,  ■;■';  «'-.iu-h  ~eer:ieii  emineiillv 
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Fig.  I     The  cenlral   pit  in  the   McCullough 

earth    inclosure 

Fig.  3    View  looking  over  the  burial  knoll.    Ossuary  5  was  found  near  the 
ttump  shown    in   the   left-hand   corner  of    ihc   pirtnrt'. 
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worthy  o(  study.  How  numerous  are  the  fort  sites  may  be  siag 
gested  when  it  is  stated  that  from  a  hill  just  over  the  town  line  ii 
(."hariotte  are  lo  be  seen  the  sites  of  se%-en  and  possibly  ei^t  for 
and  camp  sites. 

One  of  the  sites  to  which  considerable  attention  was  demoted  i: 
situated  in  a  sugarbush  on  the  Martin  McCuDoogfa  farm,  lot  38 
Gerni-  to«'nship.  Here  surrounded  by  a  sw^mp  frcrni  which  rist 
sloping  hiUs  is  a  rise  of  land  some  3  feet  above  the  swamp  level 
I'pon  this  rise  of  ground  is  an  o*-al  or  rather  kite-shaped  earthwork 
ijg7  feet  in  circumference.  The  wall  is  now  from  .22  to  24  inches 
in  height  and  is  composed  of  the  earth  which  was  scooped  from  ar 
iHiter  ditcfa  bordering  the  wall-  This  earthen  ridge  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  Obed  Edson  wiw  some  filt>-  years  ago  was  engage* 
in  nmnii^  the  lot  lines.  Sotne  mention  of  it  is  contained  in  thi 
various  county  histories  to  which  be  has  contributed  or  written 
Xnmbers  of  men  distinguished  in  anrheologic  science  have  visiter 
the  place  and  nK>re  than  a  doten  years  ago  representatives  of  tti 
:>nitthsoRian  Institution  made  st>me  in%-cst^tions  there.  To  tt^ 
west  of  the  earth  wall  rises  a  small  knoll  which  appeared  to  t> 
i-vvitpktited  of  ^ciat  sand  ani  to  the  north  nmnii^  through  a  litcl 
villey  is  a  brv>».ikl<t  Within  the  ^M  ar^  numerous  pits  or  depr"^* 
sx'r.>  5  or  t>  teei  tit  lit^initter  ait\!  ;  ii,'  o  inches  d*ep.  These,  opoi 
*\.amttui!i'n.  E>rv'vi>t  ti*  be  shaliow  retu:<  pits  w-^th  an  origins 
^le'jth  of  trvvn  i  to  J"-  tee:,  A  ni[h<;r  nm-jrkable  pit  is  jittiat*^ 
-vnvsi  :n  ;Sr  v-etiwr  i>t  tht  :T;c',o,>i:re  invl  r^-<jis-jn^i  157  feel  in  *rir- 
cuir.ferefKv  w;;h  a  il<t>th  o:  5  :«;.  Hv  ej.~r.  »iu  :?  surroundeii  o" 
its  outer  side  M  a  ^i;:ch  which  •>  ai  t're~er.t  but  I-tt'e  nt«.'re  than  a 
t\xt  Ndv'w  thif  nv'Trra^  eve"  ot  thtr  >-.:rtAv"e  Trt  wall  at  present  '^ 
or  ;Nr  a\<Tug«r  8  or  o  foe;  r-n.-.-.*:'-  jt  the  ^a^e  j-i  the  ir^st  of  the 
rvige  riiifs  .:  fee;  •■:  •.' •A'-"^~-  '"^^  -'••■"-  •''"■"■  ■•*^"  -i^  ent-rely  vi^it*!^ 
ia  toe  «i  aixl  the  wii"  r;-a\  V  t-A^-o.;  -  V:  _v  «-«-»;  tbt  jr-ound  1^^=*' 
V«v,  ct,t!t:\ati?v:  •,"  -<\frA'  4va-^       \:t  ^t".  -;--.-m-   Ah-tt;  ritw  ?tuf*^r 

t^-s  sea.-;.'  «j-  — j-.-*r  ■:■^  :■:.•;■  '.Vi  "  :-^-^-  i--:  -:.'re  than  i-'-^ 
T-Tar*  »e-Y  .-••^-T,-,'  \:  -'^c  -•'■■-■Av^  - — «-  •-:  -.--<  ea-hw-r»  f^ 
»tsent  ;Sf  <;: -m-^-v  ;"-v  -■."  '-^or     :  t"v  ;-  i:;-  :  •-;  jo  feet  h-!;h^* 

rif'^e  A-ii-V^  1.-::  ■•••■~  j\-.-    m-a'V-  :  ■    S;  "  -.;  -•■-  ^5.^  t«:. 

^  .ia-X'W-       ■■-    ;-v.t  ■  -v    ■•■.■■>.    V    -.;.■.       ;   t,— .--v 
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It  was  found  after  some  expenditure  of  lime  that  very  little 
movable  material  data  bearing  on  the  original  inhabitants  could 
be  hoped  for.  Specimens  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  mn 
few  and  fragmentary.  However,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  problein 
was  to  discover  the  identity  and  characteristics  of  the  builders  otibt 
earthworks,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  continue  until  they  could  be 
thoroughly  studied  and  everj-  important  fact  obtainable  brought  to 
light.  Since  the  area  within  the  inclosure  refused  to  divulge  all  the 
desired  information,  it  was  sought  to  discover  the  burials  and  wiing* 
from  the  crumbling  bones  of  these  swamp  dwellers  some  word  of 
fact  to  dispel  the  myster>'. 

Post  holes  were  dug  in  the  ridge  to  the  west  of  the  eaith-wallcC^ 
inclosure  to  discover,  if  possible,  whether  or  not  there  were  an^^" 
burials,  it  being  the  spot  most  suited  for  graves,  in  point  of  accessi— 
bilit>\    The  surrounding  ground  was  swampy  and  the  loam  but  ^^^ 
few  inches  in  depth  when  a  slitT  clay  or  hardpan  was  encountered 
The  knoll,  on  the  other  hand,  was  dry  and  sandy. 

After  forty  tests  had  been  made,  running  from  the  brook  on  th^^^ 
north  in  a  southerly  direction,  an  area  of  disturbed  earth  was  foan£^ 
and  a  trench  staked  out  for  systematic  excavation.  Following  th^^^ 
rule  the  trench  was  one  rod  wide.  Trench  i  was  run  over  the  crest::^^ 
of  the  ridge  from  south  to  north. 

Burial  1.  was  founil  at  i6  feet  in  the  middle  of  the  trench  20^ 
inches  below  the  surface.  A  rotit-e.iten  -^keleion  of  a  young  female 
was  discovered.  The  skull  was  crushed  at  the  top.  Only  the  skulT 
and  upper  ribs  and  upper  arm  bones  were  found.  The  head  lay  tc» 
the  n<inhea>t,  face  northwest.  Twenty-eight  inches  southeast  and 
above  the  head  was  an  ash  pit  iS  inches  deep.  It  was  filled  with 
white  ashes.  Tlie  siiiierncunibent  soil  was  .sandy  and  intermixed 
with  hit-  of  charcial. 

Burial  _•.  .\l  [d  feet  <m  llie  west  side  of  the  trench.  36  inches 
below  the  -urface  ami  opjin-iie  burial  1.  burial  2  was  discovered. 
The  skeletiin  was  tliat  of  an  adult  male  and  lay  in  a  fle.xetl  position. 
Mea-urement-  <■!  tin-  -ktletnn  a-  it  lay  led  to  the  followii^  data: 
.5,5  inclif-  ffiiTii  tiiji  ..f  skuli  In  heel ;  knee  to  hack,  i)  inches;  pelvis  to 
to[)  III  he.ai!.  _i_?  ■iiches.  The  -..■]  was  strewn  with  charcoal  bits  and 
pitshcnK.      A  Mack   iilir"u-  [iho-phate  was  luiticeahle  in  the  grave 

s.*ii 

Tw..  eni[>i>  i;ravt-  were  ti'Uini  he;weeti  ihi-  hurial  ami  the  ne> 
(no.  .1.,  Tlu-ir  i-haraeter  a-  ;:r;ues  wa-  -h,.wii  hy  the  *..ft.  Ukv 
an.I  ■li-Tiirhe.;  .  .i!  wli^eh  !a>  -urri'umiei!  hv  the  har.l.  undis;nrht 
?rit-     I;  „a-  ,.:;  .il-v  niarer  ;,■  •h.■^,■\  .-u:  tW  ur;i\e  :-uil  Uvause 
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Fig.  2    Ojsuary  5,  UcCulIough  site,  Gerry,  containing  14  skeleti 
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its  looseness,  without  disturbing  the  wall  of  the  grave.    On 
fragments  of  bones  were  discovered  in  these  empty  graves 

Burial  3.  Discovered  at  34  feet  on  the  west  side  of  tren 
inches  down.  Skeleton  was  that  of  an  infant  8  or  9  years  o 
skull  was  crushed.  The  body  lay  in  a  grave  outlined  by  a 
flat  stones  placed  upright  on  edge.  Orientation:  head,  eai 
east ;  face  north-norihwest ;  right  side,  flexed.  Body  lay  ea; 
east  by  north -north  west.  From  top  of  head  to  end  of  toe 
3  inches.  Black  substance  in  grave.  Ash  pit  south  of  sku 
inches.     Grave  soil  much  disturbed. 

Burial  4  was  found  at  33  feet  on  the  east  side  of  the  tren 
depth  was  25  inches  and  the  grave  outline  60  bj'  35  inc 
decayed  niale  skeleton  lying  in  the  usual  flexed  position. 
tion :  head,  south- southeast ;  face  west-southwest,  left  sid 
skeleton  as  it  lay  measured  36  inches  from  top  of  head  to 
15  inches  from  knee  to  back.  The  superincumbent  grave 
much  disturbed.  An  ash  pit  z'/i  feet  in  diameter  and  i  f< 
was  found  just  south  of  the  grave. 

Between  graves  3  and  4  there  was  a  streak  of  disturbed  ■ 
inches  deep,  as  if  the  entire  ground  had  once  been  turned  ovt 
depth.  There  was  a  thin  separating  wall  as  if  there  had  b 
other  graves  here. 

Burial  5.  .\X  40  feet  on  the  east  side  of  trench  i  tire  top; 
boulders  were  struck  and  a  few  inches  norlh  of  them  a  he 
of  white  ashes.  Beneath  the  ash  bed,  11  inches  from  the 
of  the  ground,  the  lops  of  several  skulls  were  touched. 
excavation  revealed  a  small  ossuary  containing  the  remains 
of  fourteen  skeletons. 

The  bones  were  placed  in  a  reciangiilar  lieaji  nreasurin; 
east  to  southwest,  2  feet  4  inches,  by  northwest  to  soulheasi 
8  inches.  The  large  hones,  femora,  tibiae  etc..  lay  northv 
southeast.  Six  skulls  were  arranged  aroimd  the  tup  of  the 
and  beneath  them  were  four  others,  all  broken.     When  il 

re  removed  twenty-seven  femora  were  found  which  win 
!  pans  of  fourteen  individuals.     The  earth  had  packed  a 

*er  bones  and  had  not  fallen  into  the  interstices  of  the  Ik 

(dow.     The  area  of  the  disturbed  earth   was.  in  diamete 

b  inches.     The  two  boulders  south  of  the  ossuary  had  proba 

■  "iaced  as  hidden  markers.     Large  stones  had  not  been  enc. 

4fore  in  the  sand  of  the  knoll. 

■he  ossuary  to  the  -.oiitli  was  a  large  ash  pit  4 
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in  diameter.     In  depth  the  ossuary  was  i6  inches,  or  from  the  top 
of  the  ground  to  the  bottom,  2-^  inches. 

Burial  6.  This  grave  was  discovered  at  37  feet  outside  of  trench 
I.  on  the  west  skle.  it  was  36  inches  deep,  36  inches  wide  and  55 
inches  long. 

This  grave,  unhke  the  others,  seems  to  have  been  an  original 
burial,  that  is  to  say,  the  eartli  had  not  been  overturned  more  than 
once.  The  other  graves  seem  to  have  been  used  several  limes,  the 
lx)nes  being  removed  for  ossuary  burial  or  other  disposition,  and 
a  new  body  interred  (herein. 

The  skeleton  was  that  of  an  adult  male  of  mature  years  (about 
^*o).  .\  heron's  lower  mandible  was  fotmd  at  the  forehead  as  if  it 
Jiad  been  used  as  a  hairpin.  The  earth  had  jiacked  about  the  limbs 
and  neck  and  left  in  the  clay-mixed  sand  a  cast  of  the  bod}'.  A 
black  phosphate  surrounded  the  bones,  the  remains  of  the  animal 
tissue  and  burial  wrappings. 

Measurements  of  position  gave  the  following  data:  knee  to  back. 
17  inches;  atlas  to  os  innominata  2  feet  5  inches;  atlas  to  end  of 
tarsus,  3  feet  2  inches.  Orientation ;  head  east ;  face,  south ;  left 
side  flexed.  Bones  in  good  condition  except  those  of  the  two  lower 
arms. 

Burial  7.  Another  grave  was  opened  at  44  feet  on  the  west  side. 
''  Mas  30  inches  deep  and  contained  only  a  few  decayed  vertebrae 
*"d  a  deposit  of  grave  dirt.  The  larger  bones  had  probably  been 
removed  for  ossuary  burial. 

Burial  8.  At  49  feet  on  the  west  side,  grave  8  was  found.  It 
)*'■''•■'  ly  inches  deep  and  contained  a  few  dcca>e<l  b<nies.  ]>ari  of  a 
'eniur  and  the  crushed  remains  of  a  child's  skull.  Over  this  grave 
'^as  a  layer  of  ihin  slabs.  At  the  .wuth  end  of  ihe  grave  was  a 
ftilder  12  inches  in  diameter.  It  was  18  inches  below  the  surface, 
'•le  skull  lay  with  the  top  east.  A  large  piece  of  shale  lay  directly 
^^''eath  the  pelvis.  Between  this  grave  and  the  next  was  an  ash 
^^  7  inches  deep. 

"Urial  9.  At  50  feet  in  trench  i  touching  the  line  on  the  east  side, 
^  inches  below  the  surface,  the  top  of  another  ossu.iry  was  un- 
'^^ered.  Excavation  discltsed  a  bone  pile  48  inches  from  north  to 
"^Uth  and  33  inches  frrm  east  to  west. 

^'nlike  burial  5,  the  firsi  ossuary,  this  was  a  promiscuous  heap 
^'  l>ones  cast  without  order  ujjon  a  group  of  twenty  skulls  arranged 
*'*  an  oval.  Four  inferior  maxillae,  six  br()ken  femora,  live  humeri, 
'  number  of  ulnae,  radii,  vertebrae,  an  asiragalu.s,  tarsus,  ribs  and 
l^l^-is  were  found  in  the  heap  over  the  skulls.    Of  the  twenty  skulls. 
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ten  were  male  and  nine  female.    Parts  of  another  skull  were  fou-nd. 
but  the  sex  could  not  be  determined. 

Over  the  ossuary  was  a  glacial  boulder  about  18  by  18  inches 
and  a  covering  of  shale  and  fossiliferous  Chemung  rotk. 

Four  craniums  from  the  ossuary  were  in  good  condition  and  foixr 
others  in  condition  for  measurements.  All  are  interesting  for  the 
characters  they  exhibit. 

Burial  10,  At  50  feet  on  the  west  side  of  trench  i  was  an  empty 
grave  24  inches  deep.  Over  it  had  been  cast  a  quantity  of  broken 
stone.  From  the  north  wall  of  the  ossuary,  running  north  for  a 
foot,  was  a  top  layer  of  burned  stone.  The  earth  here  had  not  been 
disturbed. 

Trench  i  was  temporarily  abandoned  at  54  feet  and  a  parallel  ar»-*^ 
adjacent  trench  run  on  the  west  side. 

Burial  II.  At  5  feet  in  the  middle  of  trench  2  burial  11  was  di^*' 
covered.  The  grave  area  was  4  by  4  feet  and  the  depth  2  feet.  Tl»  "* 
skeleton  was  that  of  a  female.  The  skull  was  crushed.  The  am*  * 
were  flexed  to  face,  the  left  hand  being  under  the  left  cheek. 

Orientation :  head,  east ;  face,  south ;  left  side  flexed.  HeaC^ 
thrown  back. 

Burial  12.  Burial  12  was  at  10  feet  in  the  middle  west  side  ov 
trench  2.  It  was  an  empty  grave  wilh  disturbed  earth  to  the  deptl* 
of  48  inches. 

Burial  13.  Grave  13  was  on  the  east  side  of  trench  2  at  31  feet. 
It  was  28  inches  deep  and  contained  the  decayed  root-eaten  skeleton 
of  an  adult  female.  Area  of  grave,  3  by  4  feet.  Orientation:  head, 
east;  face,  north;  flexed.  There  was  a  small  ash  pit  at  the  head  of 
ilie  grave. 

Burial  14.  Found  at  43  feet  in  the  middle  of  trench  2.  Thi- 
srave  was  28  inches  deep  and  3  by  3  feet  in  area  and  contained  a  male 
>kcleton  in  a  poor  state  of  preservation.  The  tibiae  were  noticeably 
platycnemic. 

Trench  3  ran  parallel  with  2  on  tlic  west. 

Burial  15.  Grave  15  at  4  feet  on  the.  west  side  of  trench  3  was 
1')  inches  deep.  19  iiiche>  wide  and  30  inches  long.  There  were  nn 
Imnes  except  the  broken  skull  and  the  neck  vertebrae. 

Clrieniaiion:  head.  east-,-outhea,-t ;  lace,  smith -south  we.st. 

Burial  16.  Burial  16  at  4^  feet  on  the  cast  side  of  trench  2  was 
36  inches  deeji  ami  contained  the  pelvic  hones  and  .sacrum  of  a  young 
ailult.  Xo  other  bones  were  in  ihe  -.Tave.  This  fact  seems  to  poim 
"     '  removal  of  the  skiill  and  larfjer  bones  for  rcburial. 
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Burial  17,  At  36  feet  in  trench  3,  18  feet  south  of  ossuary  i, 
P't  5,  the  third  ossuary  was  discovered.  Six  skulls  were  arranged  in 
■he  form  of  an  ellipse  and  the  other  bones  thrown  in  the  opening. 
These  bones,  besides  ami  and  leg  bones,  included  ribs,  pelvises. 
phalanges,  astragali,  tibiae  and  vertebrae.  There  were  two  female 
skulls. 

Burial  18.  This  burial  was  in  the  middle  of  trench  3  at  19  feet 
*nd  18  feet  south  of  the  ossuary  (17)-  On  the  bottom  of  the  grave 
a   few  potsherds  were  discovered  but  no  visible  trace  of  bone. 

The  problem  of  the  many  empty  graves  in  the  burial  knoll  was  at 
first  a  puzzling  one.     Some  graves  contained  a  few  ribs,  some  a 
pelvis,  one  or  two  arm  bones  and  teeth  and  others  were  entirely 
empty  except  for  traces  of  hone  dust.    As  an  hypothesis  the  theory 
■'^'as  then  advanced  that  the  parts  of  skeletons,  the  larger  limb  bones 
and  skulls  had  been  removed  from  the  graves  and  deposited  in  the 
O'ssuaries ;  that  the  graves  had  been  left,  open  or  filled,  for  use  again. 
The  ossuary  burial  is  a  Huron,  or  jjerhaps  more  properly  a  Huron- 
Iroquois  custom,  and  has  usually,  perhaps  entirely,  been  held  a  mere 
'latter  of  superstition  or  ceremonial  custom.    The  presence  of  empty 
graves  and    overflowing   ossuaries   suggested   the   theory    of    the 
ttonomic  utility  of  the  ossuaries.     The  virgin  earth  being  difficult 
to  dig,  but  once  disturbed  never  packing  as  hard  as  before,  it  would 
Iwve  been  a  matter  of  kbor,  time  and  space  saving  to  exhume  the 
rnnains  of  the  dead  and  reinter  them  in  an  ossuary,  and  to  use  the 
empty  graves  again  as  burial  places. 

Those  theories  are  only  tentative  and  not  to  be  regarded  as  estab- 
lished until  numbers  of  other  places  shall  have  shown  the  same 
characteristics. 

Excavations  within  the  inctosure.  The  ground  within  the  earth 
wall  had  not  been  disturbed  since  its  aboriginal  occupation  except 
in  places  where  sugar  boilers  had  been  erected. 

Over  one  hundred  and  twenty  basinlike  depressions  were  scattered 
over  the  surface  and  varied  in  diameter  from  3  to  10  feet,  and  in 
"lepth,  from  6  inches  to  a  foot.  These  pits  were  examined  to  dis- 
cover their  purport.  Only  six  yielded  anything  in  the  way  of 
relics.  These  consisted  of  flint  chips,  lire-broken  stones,  pottery 
iragments  and  arrowheads.  The  earth  was  not  disturbed  in  any 
case,  except  in  that  of  the  deep  middle  pit,  for  a  depth  of  more  than 
30  inches,  the  underlying  soil  being  hard  and  impeneirabte  by  crude 
implements. 

Middle  pit.    This  pit  was  carefully  excavated.     The  soil  was  dis- 
turbed for  about  9  inches  below  its  modern  surface  except  at  the 
12 
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ten  were  male  and  nine  female.  Parts  of  another  skull  were  found, 
but  the  sex  could  not  be  determined. 

Over  the  ossuary  was  a  glacial  boulder  about  18  by  18  inches 
and  a  covering  of  shale  and  fossiliferous  Chemung  rock. 

Four  craniums  from  the  ossuary  were  in  good  condition  and  four 
others  in  condition  for  measurements.  All  are  interesting  for  the 
characters  they  exhibit. 

Burial  10.  At  50  feet  on  the  west  side  of  trench  i  was  an  empty 
grave  24  inches  deep.  Over  it  had  been  cast  a  quantity  of  broken 
stone.  From  the  north  wail  of  the  ossuary,  running  north  for  a 
foot,  was  a  top  layer  of  burned  stone.  The  earth  here  had  not  been 
disturbed. 

Trench  i  was  temporarily  abandoned  at  54  feet  and  a  parallel  and 
adjacent  trench  run  on  the  west  side. 

Burial  11.  At  5  feet  in  the  middle  of  trench  2  burial  11  was  dis- 
covered. The  grave  area  was  4  by  4  feet  and  the  depth  2  feet.  The 
skeleton  was  that  of  a  female.  The  skull  was  crushed.  The  arms 
were  flexed  to  face,  the  left  hand  being  under  the  left  cheek. 

Orientation :  head,  east ;  face,  south ;  left  side  flexed.  Head 
thrown  back. 

Burial  12.  Burial  12  was  at  10  feet  in  the  middle  west  side  of 
trench  2.  It  was  an  empty  grave  with  disturbed  earth  to  the  depth 
of  48  inches. 

Burial  13.  Grave  13  was  on  the  east  side  of  trench  2  at  31  feet, 
it  was  28  inches  deep  and  contained  the  decayed  root-eaten  skeleton 
of  an  adult  female.  Area  of  grave.  3  by  4  feet.  Orientation:  head, 
east;  face,  north;  flexed.  There  was  a  small  ash  pit  at  the  head  of 
the  grave. 

Burial  14.  Found  at  43  feet  in  the  middle  of  trench  2.  This 
grave  was  28  inches  deep  and  3  by  3  feet  in  area  and  conlained  a  male 
skeleton  in  a  poor  state  of  preservation.  The  tibiae  were  noticeably 
platycnemic. 

Trench  3  ran  parallel  with  2  on  the  west. 

Burial  15.  Grave  15  at  4  feet  on  the.  west  side  of  trench  3  was 
II)  inches  deep,  19  inches  wide  and  30  inches  long.  There  were  no 
Imnes  except  the  broken  skull  and  the  neck  vertebrae. 

Orientation:  head,  east-souiheasi ;  face,  soul h-soiith west. 

Burial  16.  Burial  16  al  44  feet  on  the  east  side  of  trench  1  was 
if>  inches  deep  and  contained  the  pelvic  bones  and  sacrum  of  a  young 
adult.  No  tiilicr  bones  were  in  the  grave.  This  fact  seems  to  point 
tn  a  removal  of  the  skull  and  larger  bones  for  reburial. 
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Burial  17.  At  36  feet  in  trench  3,  18  feet  south  of  ossuary  i, 
pit  5,  the  third  ossuary  was  discovered.  Six  skulls  were  arranged  in 
the  form  of  an  ellipse  and  the  other  bones  thrown  in  the  opening. 
These  bones,  besides  arm  and  leg  bones,  included  ribs,  pelvises. 
phalanges,  astragali,  tibiae  and  vertebrae.  There  were  two  female 
skulls. 

Burial  18.  This  burial  was  in  the  middle  of  trench  3  at  19  feet 
and  iS  feet  south  of  the  ossuary  (17).  On  the  bottom  of  the  grave 
a  few  potsherds  were  discovered  but  no  visible  trace  of  bone. 

The  problem  of  the  many  empty  graves  in  ihe  burial  knoll  was  at 
first  a  puzzling  one.  Some  graves  contained  a  few  ribs,  some  a 
pelvis,  one  or  two  arm  bones  and  teeth  and  others  were  entirely 
empty  except  for  traces  of  bone  dust.  As  an  hypothesis  tlie  theory 
was  then  advanced  that  the  parts  of  skeletons,  the  larger  limb  bones 
and  skulls  had  been  removed  from  the  graves  and  deposited  in  the 
ossuaries ;  that  the  graves  had  been  left,  open  or  filled,  for  use  again. 
The  ossuary  burial  is  a  Huron,  or  perhaps  more  properly  a  Huron- 
Iroquois  custom,  and  has  usually,  perhaps  entirely,  been  held  a  mere 
matter  of  superstition  or  ceremonial  custom.  The  presence  of  empty 
graves  and  overflowing  ossuaries  suggested  the  theory  of  the 
economic  utility  of  the  ossuaries.  The  virgin  earth  being  difficult 
to  dig,  but  once  disturbed  never  packing  as  hard  as  before,  it  would 
have  been  a  matter  of  labor,  time  and  space  saving  to  exhume  the 
remains  of  the  dead  and  reinter  them  in  an  ossuary,  and  to  use  the 
empty  graves  again  as  burial  places. 

Those  theories  are  only  tentative  and  not  to  be  regarded  as  estab- 
lished until  numbers  of  other  places  shall  have  shown  the  same 
characteristics. 

ExctivatioHS  within  the  inclosure.  The  ground  within  the  earth 
wall  had  not  been  disturbed  since  its  aboriginal  occupation  except 
in  places  where  sugar  boilers  had  been  erected. 

Over  one  hundred  and  twenty  basinlike  depressions  were  scattered 
over  the  surface  and  varied  in  diameter  from  3  to  10  feet,  and  in 
depth,  from  6  inches  to  a  foot.  These  pits  were  examined  to  dis- 
cover their  purport.  Only  six  yielded  anything  in  the  way  of 
relics.  These  consisted  of  flint  cliips,  fire-broken  stones,  pottery 
fragments  and  arrowheads.  The  earth  was  not  disturbed  in  any 
case,  except  in  that  of  the  deep  middle  pit,  for  a  depth  of  more  than 
30  inches,  the  underlying  soil  being  hard  and  impenetrable  by  crude 
implements. 

Middle  pit.  This  pit  was  carefully  excavated.  The  soil  was  dis- 
turbed for  about  9  inches  below  its  modern  surface  except  at  the 
12 
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'bottom  vliev  liiea'c  -ns  an  a^  pit  4  feet  in  dcpdi  and  4  feet 
diameter.  Mingtefl  lhrt«^  ihc  soil  of  ibc  large  pii  -was  lonnd 
^oantilj  of  pcptUrv,  flini  and  jasper  diip^  beai-osdced  siones  ao 
a  jxanixT  of  tnangular  flint  puiiits.  In  ifac  a^  pnt  ai  ibc  bation 
objects  of  the  same  daracicr  were  fcrand. 

The  preseuce  uf  this  large  central  occaA-ation  prescms  the  pr(Al« 
of  itfc  parpoie.  To  solve  lhi>  qnesiion  a  nnmber  of  hrpotboiiS 
answers  aj«  adduced  for  consideration:  fira.  it  may  have  been 
ceraral  refuse  pit ;  setxaid,  ii  may  hare  been  a  place  of  assonUy.  il 
j^iadoal  dope  afiording  a  seating  place :  third,  it  may  ha%-e  been  a 
inner  stockade;  foarth,  it  may  hare  been  a  reserr<nr  into  whk; 
water  »'as  conducted  frtm  the  spring  or  the  hiDside  to  the  easi 
fifth,  it  may  ha\'e  been  exca^'aied  to  obtain  earth  for  filling  in  tt 
northwest  corner  uf  the  indosure,  whtcfa  is  low  and  ^Ic^ni^  towai 
a  smaS  golly  which  drains  a  spring  maxsfa- 

A  careful  examination  of  the  groood  showed  that  the  nonhwe 
comer  had  been  filled  in.  presumably  with  the  soil  cxca^-ated  fri> 
the  central  jnt.  This  exandnaiion  also  led  to  the  several  consider 
tions.  That  the  pit  was  not  a  reservoir  is  shon'n  by  the  fact  th; 
sihci  and  refuse  matter  were  found  n-ithin  it.  though  i>ot  in  lar] 
quantities.  That  ii  was  not  a  resen-oir  is  also  indicated  bv  the  fa 
that  no  ditch  or  outlet  could  be  discovered.  One  may  have  cxisie 
however,  and  the  pit  been  a  reservoir  pre\"iou5  10  its  use  as  a  refu- 
dump.  if  such  it  was.  The  refuse  tnatter  in  the  pit  did  not  occur  ' 
such  quantities  that  it  would  be  differentiated  from  "  occupied  soil 
ei'^where.  so  that  il  may  have  been  an  inner  stockade  or  place  0 
assemblage. 

Articles  of  stone  were  noi  numerous  and  at  the  Gerrv  site  onl 
three  celts  were  found  and  these  outside  the  inclosure  on  the  highe 
ground. 

No  hammerstones  or  anvils  were  found,  but  arrow  chippings  an 
triangular  flint  points  were  fairlv  numerous. 

Xo  tfone  implement  or  objeci  of  any  description  was  found  i 
the  \illage  site  and  the  onlv  bone  object  found  whate\-er  was  th 
heron  bill  near  the  forehead  of  the  male  skeleton  in  grave  6. 

Exicnt  and  character  of  occufot'u'n.  There  is  evidence  enoug 
to  iH")int  out  that  there  was  no  long  occnpaiion  of  the  site,  the  su 
face  ~oi]  tK-itif;  bill  -li;;htly  disiurhctl  to  any  depih.  This  evidem 
alM>  >ut;gests  a  >eil]ed  i>ccupation  only  in  winter.  The  shallow  p 
seem-  to  have  been  ihis;  dnring  the  fmzen  -ieasor  by  alternate 
thawing;  and  dijigins.  If  animal  hones  had  been  buried  son 
would  have  remained,   as   human   hones  did  elsewhere   in   iho   sii 
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This  suggests  that  they  were  cast  on  the  surface  and  afterward 
dnoured  by  animals  or  lost  by  decay. 

Purpose  of  the  earth  wall.  The  earth  wall  and  trench  are  pal- 
paMy  parts  of  a  fort  ifi  cat  ton.  From  the  crest  of  the  wall,  without 
doubt,  rose  a  line  of  palisades  which  surrounded  the  inclosure. 
Indwd,  traces  of  these  post  holes  were  discovered  all  along  the 

One  of  the  strange  facts  which  at  once  appears  a  curious  anomaly 
is  that  if  this  inclosure  had  been  a  fortification  why  such  a  position 
should  have  been  selected,  when  from  the  hillock  to  the  west,  arrows 
Mid  stones  or  other  missiles  could  have  been  easily  thrown  into  the 
wall-protected  inclosure.  This  ver>*  thing  would  have  rendered 
ihe  fort  of  little  use  in  times  of  war  or  invasion.  Two  considera- 
tions then  appear:  first,  that  it  was  not  a  true  fortification  designed 
lo  protect  the  inhabitants  from  men  only,  but  made  for  a  protection 
from  the  wolves  and  other  wild  beasts  which  infested  the  region 
even  in  historic  times ;  or  second,  that  the  enemies  of  the  age  held 
the  acres  of  the  dead  or  sacred  spots  and  would  not  under  any 
provocation  desecrate  the  burial  ground  on  the  hill  to  use  as  a 
mintage  point  from  which  to  assail  the  living  within  the  inclosure 
■■hich  the  burial  knoll  overlooked. 

Comp  site  outside  of  inclosure.  To  the  southwest  of  the  burial 
loioll  rises  another  glacial  kame  which  in  length  runs  east  and  west. 
Tliiskame  contained  ten  large  ash  pits,  the  one  in  the  summit  being 
5  f«t  deep  and  filled  with  carbonaceous  earth,  burnt  sandstone  and 
diarred  corn.  Between  this  kame  and  the  inclosure,  the  earth  had 
almost  everywhere  been  disturbed  and  there  was  a  heavy  mixture 
of  white  ash  and  charcoal  as  if  the  vegetation  and  trees  had  been 
darned  over  many  times.  No  implements  were  found  here  except 
s  celt  at  the  west  end  of  the  kame. 

The  soft  mellow  loam  here  also  suggests  its  em|)loyment  as  a 
garden  spot,  possibly  a  cornfield.  Charred  corn  was  found  in  some 
of  the  pits. 

'^ge  of  the  remains.  Several  considerations  determine  the  age  of 
of  the  remains.  The  absence  of  European  articles  at  this  place  is 
pwd  presumptive  evidence  that  it  is  prehistoric.  The  similarities 
between  the  characters  of  the  occupation  and  those  of  the  early 
historic  Erie  point  out  an  early  Erian  people.  That  they  were 
rarly  Iroquoian  is  evident  from  an  examination  of  the  artifacts 
Iwt  that  they  were  early  Erian  is  manifest  by  certain  differences  in 
form  of  culture  and  occupation.  The  remains  would  seem  to  be  at 
least  500  years  old,  and  even  a  greater  age  may  be  safely  ascribed. 
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A  PREHISTORIC  IROQUOL\N  SITE' 

ox  THE  GEORGE  REED  FARM,  RICHMOND  MIU^, 
ONTARIO  COUNTY 

Bv  ARTHUR  C.  PARKER 

This  site,  first  examined  b>'  me  in  1905,  affords  an  unusual 
example  of  a  t>T)e  site  that  ve  may  study  as  a  definitely  prehistoric 
Iroquoian  place  of  occupation.  From  it  «-e  may  gain  some  inkling 
01  the  ancestors  of  the  historic  Seneca  and  indeed  make  some  sur- 
mises as  to  their  more  remote  progenitors.  This  site  is  of  the  Burn- 
ing Spring  cultural  horizon,  but  is  not  of  so  great  an  age. 

It  was  not  until  1916  that  it  was  possible  for  the  nfttcr  to  make 
ain-  intensive  study,  when  through  the  generosity  of  Mr  Alvia  H. 
Dewey,  president  of  Lewis  H.  Morgan  chapter  of  the  New  Yoit 
State  Archeological  .^ssiKtaiion,  several  trips  were  made  to  it,  and 
supplemented  by  nearly  a  month's  study  of  Mr  Dewey's  remaitahlc 
collection  made  from  (his  site  and  from  the  surroimdii^ re^on.  This 
collection  is  now  the  property  of  the  State  Museum.  Mr  Dewey's 
ir.tcrest  in  this  site  and  his  conviction  of  its  importance  as  a 
key  site  to  Seneca  and  general  Iroquoian  archeol<^'  has  inspired 
:lie  pa[^r  here  presented. 

The  Reed  Port  Site 

The  general  Kvaiion  v^f  die  Reed  Fort  site  is  tr.  the  northwest 
pi^nion  of  ;hc  township  of  Richmond,  Ontario  county.    It  is  located 
on  lot  50.  abv'ut  one-fotinh  of  a  ntile  <tue  east   from  the  line  of 
livingscoti  cv'unty  and  jSo  nvis  due  sv>u;h  of  the  Livonia-Richmond 
>!'I!s  roavi.     Front  the   town   or   settlement   of   Richmond   Mills, 
""-■asu™-'  ''■■•'•'  •►'-■  ►»-■••-'  -■■'■■  ■'•■•  .-......•(-.K.i,,".!  -.-Q.i  tu^  fio  ;<  3*— to" 
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Fig.  I  View  lookinK  toward  ihe  neck  or  upper  end  of  the  Kiehmond 
Mills  site.  The  trees  on  cither  side  mark  the  beginning  of  the  precipitous 
slopes. 


Fig.  2    View  looking  down  the  RichmoiKl  Mills  s 
refiue  heaps  in  the  slope  to  the  right. 
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be  entered  by  following  the  road  due  east,  making  allowances  3 

the  bends  near  the  Ontario  county  line,  to  the  first  southeast  :«r-o 
down  the  hill,  5^  miles  from  Livonia,  A  road  running  dowim  ti 
hill  one-fourth  of  a  mile  farther  on  will  also  lead  to  Richnr-«-t»r. 
Mills.  The  south  road  should  now  be  followed  for  three-founlm  ^  o 
a  mHe  to  the  farm  of  George  Reed,  through  whose  barnyard  »-iaii 
a  lane  directly  to  the  site.  The  unselfish  and  kindiy  interest  of  A/r 
Reed  has  unfailit^ly  opened  the  gate  to  the  explorer  who  hEi.<3  a 
genuine  scientific  interest. 

Located  from  the  standpoints  of  aboriginal  geography,  the  t4e^ 
Fort  site  is  situated  just  off  the  main  trail  from  Aliens  hill  to  Hem- 
lock,  which  in  general  followed  the  valley  of  the  outlet  froin    *'-■■ 
juncture  with  Gales  creek.     The  trail  from  the  outlet  of  Cone^U'' 
lake  to  Honeoye  lake  crossed  the  Hemlock  outlet  about  a  mile  sout*"' 
west  of  the  site,  but  a  supplementary  trail  still  in  use  when  t'^''' 
township  was  settled  passed  directly  over  the  site  and  southwar'^' 
again  striking  the  Honeoye  trail  at  the  headwaters  of  the  l.irg^ 
stream  forming  the  northeast  side  of  the  site.    Jusi  beyond  are  t«-  ** 
non-Iroquoian  sites  on  the  F.   P.  Barnard   farm.     The  iniporiai* 
aboriginal  sites  to  the  southward  are  those  at  the  foot  of  Hemloc^^ 
lake  and  at  the  outlet  of  Honeoye.    It  is  along  the  Honeoye  outlet 
from  the  lake  to  the  Genesee  that  many  important  sites  are  found.' 
Nearly  all.  if  not  all  the  sites  near  the  Reed  Fort  site  are  prehistoric 
and  pre-Iroquoian.     We  except  only  the  later  historic  sites  at  Hem- 
lock and  at  IIinieovL'  destroyed  hy  Sullivan  in  1779. 

The  Keed  Fort  site  stands  almie  and  in  a  setting  that  is  non- 
Iroqutiian.  .  Thi>  suggests  that  it  was  settled  or  fKTCupied  soon  after 
the  driving  ont  nf  the  non-Irn<]u(iian  trihes  troni  the  region.  We 
can  not  even  be  sure  that  when  the  site  w.i>  seized  for  occn|>ntioii 
the  (iriginal  claimants  cf  the  region  were  a!!  driven  out,  for  there 
have  been  discovered  fragments  of  charred  hum.-in  bone  that  h'ok 
suspiciously  like  the  cvideiico  of  the  torture  stake  of  a  neighhor- 
hoo<l  victim.     Mr  Dewey  has  in  his  cahinel  the  fragment  of  a  lower 
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Map  of  the  Red  Fort  site,  Riclimond  Mills,  Ontario 
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The  Reed  Fort  site  is  a  sandy  arm  of  the  terrace  projecting  n&^^  i 
westward  into  the  Hemlock  valley.     It  covers  a  sloping  sandy        1^ 
lying  between  two  brooks  that  have  cut  deep  ravines.    The  plac:^ 
a  natural  fortification  since  the  brooks  at  the  southwest  end  c«z>m 
within  30  feet  of  each  other,  measured  from  the  rims  of  their  ba-x^ks. 
The  effect  is  a  natural  inclusiire  easily  protected  from  human    and 
beasl  enemies.    From  this  upper  neck  the  area  gradually  expands   to 
a  point  directly  above  a  fine  spring  lliat  flows  into  a  large  brook  oi 
the  north  bank.    From  this  point  the  site  gradually  tapers  down  ttt' 
slope  until  it  reaches  a  steep  knoll  the  base  of  which  rests  in  a  mo*'^ 
level  space  between  the  brooks,  which  again  approach  within  40  * 
50  feet  of  it.    The  brook  on  the  northwest  side  is  shallower  at  tli^ 
upper  end  but  quickly  eats  its  way  into  the  shale  and  plunges  ov^ 
a  series  of  falls  until  at  the  lower  end  of  the  fortification  the  banlc-^ 
arc  30  lo  40  feel   in  height.     The  brook  on  the  opposite  side  t-^' 
deeper  and  throughout  the  length  of  the  hill  its  depih  is  40  to  6C^ 
feet  with  high  slialy  embankments  impossible  to  climb  in  places^- 
There  was  once  a  gas  spring  in  the  bed  of  this  creek  below  the  falls^ 
Along  these  embankments,  particularly  at  the  upper  end,  the  refuse- 
heaps  are  found  scattered  over  the  end  of  the  bank  and  down  the 
talus  slope  almost  to  the  bed  of  the  brook.     In  fact  the  entire  out- 
line of  the  fortification  is  nearly  bounded  by  refuse  heaps. 

The  site  covers  an  area  of  about  5  acres,  which  was  ample  space 
for  a  considerable  Indian  village.  When  the  site  was  cleared  about 
1850,  it  was  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  large  oak  trees,  with 
pines  at  the  lower  slope. 

The  Seneca  Indians  in  1850  had  a  settlement  near  Lima  and  fre- 
quently passed  over  this  site  at  the  time  it  was  cleared  and  frequently 
hunted,  fished  and  wi.rked  in  the  neighborhood.  They  told  the 
original  settlers  they  had  no  idea  who  iud  lived  on  the  site,  and  that 
the  pipes,  flints  and  fragments  «i  ])otlcry  were  of  as  nnich  interest 
to  them  as  to  the  settlers  wlio  opened  up  the  tract.  \\"e  susi^ecl, 
however,  that  the  Indians  did  have  some  knowledge  of  its  occupation 
by  their  own  ancestors  but  did  not  wish  to  lalk  alxjut  a  "dead 
village."  There  was  once  a  siipcrslitiun  abuwi  bringing  back  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead  by  so  doing. 

From  this  time  on  anii(|uari;m  and  amateur  archeologists  com- 
menced their  search   for  relics,  and  iht  first   sjiring  plowings  were 
always  a  signal  for  relic  himters  to  pick  over  the  surface  for  finely 
shaped  flints,  pipes  and  shell  and  bone  trinkets.     \<it  much  exca- 
'?  was  then  done.     During  the  recent  years  the  most  successful 
irs  s(»  far  as  we  know  lia\c  been  Alva  Reed.  P.  P.  Barnard 
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ol  Honeoje.  Alvin  H.  Dewey,  H.  C.  Follett  and  G.  R.  Mills  of 
RocVies;er.  and  Frederick  Hoi^hton  of  Buffalo,  A  large  share  of 
ihc  earlier  material  found  by  individual  collectors  is  in  the  New 
Vork  State  Museum  collection,  but  an  even  larger  collection  has 
been  acquired  through  the  patient  research  of  Mr  Dewey  assisted 
by  his  enthusiastic  helpers,  Casper  Keer,  H.  C.  FoUett  and  George 
R.  Mills.  No  graves  were  found  unlil  about  1912,  when  Frederick 
Houghton,  excavating  for  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences, 
found  a  burial  site  on  the  projecting  nose  across  the  ravine  east  of 
ihe  spring  and  nearly  opposite  the  falls.  He  found  no  objects  in 
ilie  graves.  Our  examinations  of  this  site  made  in  1905.  1910.  191 1 
and  1916,  together  with  the  records  of  Mr  Follett  and  Mr  Dewey, 
have  resulted  in  the  series  of  notes  here  given. 

It  mas  found  that  the  soil  in  nearly  every  portion  of  Ihe  site  was 
deeply  stained  and  that  there  were  natural  depressions  irregular  in 
stupe  Ihai  seem  to  have  been  used  as  refuse  dumps.  Even  after 
muchculiivaiicn  for  farming  purposes,  the  soil  still  shows  blackened 
ifrasthat  outline  the  village  dumps.  Some  of  these  pits  and  deposits 
are  6  or  more  feet  in  depth  and  filled  with  broken  stone,  ashes, 
animal  bones,  charred  com,  and  broken  implements  with  an  occa- 
sional fine  specimen  in  good  condition.  As  we  have  previously  stated, 
the  larger  deposits  were  along  the  northeast  bank,  sloping  toward 
the  falls.  In  many  of  these  sidehill  dumps  the  debris  in  which  ashes 
are  mingled  are  several  feet  in  thickness  and  have  led  some  exca- 
rators  to  think  that  the  site  was  occupied  for  a  prolonged  period. 
Our  opinion  is,  however,  that  a  village  of  150  to  200  people  occupy- 
ing this  site  for  10  years  would  produce  the  amount  of  ashes  found 
in  ihe  dumps,  especially  if  refuse  had  been  consumed  as  well  as  fuel, 
hut  others  strongly  argue  that  the  occupation  was  as  long  as  50  years. 
The  present  appearance  of  the  site  is  that  of  a  sloping  sandy  hill 
edged  hy  ravines  and  fringe<l  wiih  trees.  The  flanking  brooks  flow 
the  year  around  and  the  larger  one  has  a  considerable  fall  over 
which  the  farm  owners  have  built  a  bridge  upon  which  the  road 
across  ihe  site  runs.  Above  the  falls  it  is  possible  to  walk  along 
the  edge  of  the  brook  and  up  the  ravine  for  a  considerable  distance. 
The  ravine  is  wide  and  has  a  flat  bottom  which  gives  ample  space 
for  the  meandering  of  the  stream.  Near  the  upper  end  of  the  fort, 
from  the  base,  a  natural  trail  runs  up  the  embankment  along  the 
projecting  nose,  but  access  was  possible  though  not  easy  from  almost 
any  other  point.  Along  this  embankment  from  the  falls  southward 
and  up  the  ravine  the  debris  may  be  seen  mixed  with  the  talus.    An 
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excavation  re\'eals  quantities  of  animal  bones,  broken  pottery  and 
fr^ments  of  implements. 

From  the  lower  end  of  the  fortification  the  trail  runs  down  to  a 
sloping  flat  that  gradually  leads  to  the  valley  level.  From  this  point 
it  is  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  to  the  Hemlock  lake  outlet. 

The  character  of  the  implements  found  on  the  site  are  without 
question  prehistoric  Iroquoian  and  presumably  early  Seneca.  Two 
sites  three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  the  northeast,  on  the  Alva  Reed  fann, 
are  n  on -Iroquoian,  as  are  most  of  the  contiguous  sites  where  relics 
are  found  in  any  quantity.  One  site  on  the  Alva  Reed  farm,  situated 
west  of  his  house  and  in  the  woods,  is  probably  similar  in  age  to  the 
fori  site.     It  is  Iroquoian. 

Where  the  Implements  Are  Found 

Relics  on  almost  any  siie  are  first  found  on  the  surface  as  the 
result  of  excavations,  leveling,  land  clearing  or  plowing.  This  was 
true  of  the  Reed  site,  which  has  been  "  surface  hunted  "  since  it  was 
deforested.  The  implements  found  on  the  surface  are  those  that 
have  especially  resisted  surface  weathering  and  decay.  On  this  site, 
as  on  others,  these  are  an\nls,  matetes,  hammerstones.  chipped  flints, 
celts,  fragments  of  potter\'  and  occasionally  shell,  bone  and  slate 
r.niclcs.  Frequently  anini.-il  bones  are  also  found.  The  more  fragile 
articles  are  seldom  fimnd  <in  ihe  .surface. 

Manv  specimens  have  been  found  in  surface  dump*  or  depi>?irs 
as  well  as  in  refuse  pits.  These  occur  un  portions  of  the  site  and 
seem  to  indicate  the  former  presence  of  bark  long-house'^.  One 
dejxjsit  on  the  southwest  side  near  the  falls  of  the  smaller  brook  is 
nearly  30  feet  long  and  6  feet  dee]'. 

The  inhabitant.*  of  the  >ite.  however,  cnrefnlly  threw  most  of  their 
refuse  over  the  banks  and  into  ihe  brooks.  Much  of  this  refuse 
collected  in  slides  or  dumps  along  Ihe  baiiks  and  became  covered 
with  the  disinitgraling  ?ha!e  and  the  overvvash  of  storms.  Where 
the  deposit  became  obnoxion>  there  seem  10  have  been  large  tires 
of  waste  wood  for  the  [inr]>ose  of  incineration.  Indeed  manv  ol 
the.se  dinnps.  c^pecially  near  the  bmiom  oi  the  s1o]m.>s.  are  covered 
by  thick  layers  of  white  a-lie>  and  in  some  ca-e>  charcoal,  T.i 
examine  the  banks  one  would  think  thai  ihe  inhahilaius  had  ]>ur- 
po^eh  kej)t  up  heavy  fires  to  hold  back  either  the  invasion  of  human 
enemie-  or  1  I  ihe  no  les>  sav.ige  mosquitoes. 

The  dnm|'-  a^mg  'hv  edgt-  have  ])rov<'<l  die  mo-:  fertile  source> 
of  specimen-  and  i>nc  i>  -i[r]iri-eil  at  ihf  line  ohjoots  that  wore 
"-■oarently  discarded  with  refuse,  such  as  fish  hooks  and  bone  combs. 
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After  nearly  20  years  of  experience  in  New  York  archeology  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  based  both  upon  his  excavations  and  upon 
a  knowledge  of  Iroquoian  customs,  that  articles  of  value  were  fre- 
quently cast  aside  with  the  bones  of  animals  eaten  for  food  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  spirit  of  the  slain  forest-brother  who  gave  of  its 
pelt  and  its  meat  that  the  man-animal  might  be  clothed  and  fed. 
Trinkets  were  also  often  sacrificed  to  plants  and  vegetables.  During 
the  aimuai  wild  pigeon  hunts  of  the  Seneca,  wampum  beads,  colored 
feathers,  brooches  of  silver  and  other  trinkets  were  buried  beneath 
a  little  fire  under  the  trees  where  the  pigeons  were  killed.  The  arrow 
points  or  spears  that  pierced  and  slew  certain  animals  also  were 
never  used  again  but  thrust  into  the  pits  with  their  bones.  We 
believe  that  this  is  the  first  explanation  of  the  abundance  of  useful 
articles,  apparently  carelessly  discarded.  __t hat  has  appeared  to  explain 
Iheir  presence  in  New  York  refuse  pits.  Without  doubt  many 
articles  were  also  lost,'or  without  intention  swept  out  in  the  rubbish 
of  the  lodges. 

Mr  Dewey  describes  the  dumps  as  follows: 

"Starling  at  the  bridge  across  the  ravine  on  the  north  side  of  the 
site,  then  going  south,  the  ash  deposit  exca\ated  in  September  and 
October  1915  is  found  all  the  way  around  to  the  neck  of  the  site. 
The  first  slide  of  any  importance  is  about  J5  feet  from  the  bridge. 
It  has  an  average  width  of  70  feet  and  extends  up  and  down  the 
bank  for  40  feet.  From  this  point  south  for  a  distance  of  about 
100  feet  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  deposit.  The  banks  here  are 
steep  with  no  growth  of  shrubs  or  trees  and  any  refuse  thrown 
over  would  have  gone  into  the  brook  at  the  bottom  and  have  been 
washed  away  by  high  water. 

"The  next  deposit  is  a  small  one  having  a  width  of  only  34  feet 
and  a  length  of  40  feet.  Forty  feet  from  this  point  begins  the  third 
deposit.  Conditions  here  would  indicate  a  double  slide.  It  had  a 
width  of  50  feet  but  was  intermixed  with  shale  and  overburden.  The 
deposit  was  very  thin  and  contained  few  artifacts.  Farther  on  by 
50  feet  to  the  south  occurred  the  fourth  slide  or  dejxisit.  This  was 
by  far  the  largest  and  was  105  feet  wide.  .At  this  point  the  ashes  ■ 
were  deep  in  places  though  quite  thin  in  others.  Many  artifacts 
were  found  in  this  dump,  including  two  fine  bone  fish  hooks,  numer- 
ous awls  and  some  very  fine  potsherds.  A  perfect  effigy  pipe  of 
stone  was  found  in  this  place.  The  fifth  dump  was  76  feet  farther 
south  where  the  bank  is  50  feet  high.  The  deposit  had  a  width  of 
75  feet  and  was  rich  in  bone  material. 
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"  We  ha\c  htMre,  iherefore,  a  deposit  of  refuse  of  a  known  extent 
of  334  feet  with  an  aicrage  width  of  20  lo  25  leei.  The  ashes  *-ary 
in  depth  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet.  One  pit  was  of  solid 
wriod  ash  dry  and  clean,  6  feet  long  and  5  feet  10  inches  deep.  Not 
an  artifact  was  found  but  at  the  bottom  was  a  quantity  of  large  flit 
stones  that  plainh-  >howed  a  long  contact  with  tire  and  heal." 

Mr  Dewey  has  nut  here  described  the  deposits  on  the  southwest 
bank  along  the  smaller  stream  discovered  by  George  K.  Mills.  Here 
the  deixisits  have  been  rich  in  material,  though  of  far  less  pro- 
jwrlions. 

Mr  Harry  C.  I-'oIlett.  who  for  some  time  has  been  an  interested 
and  iialieiil  investigator  of  aboriginal  sites  in  the  Genesee  country, 
has  left  a  vivid  account  of  the  site  in  his  record  which  he  has  turned 
over  til  the  Slate  Museum.     Mr  Follett  says: 

"  The  surface  of  the  village  site  is  dotted  with  black  spots  which 
prove  In  be  refuse.  The  bank  of  the  ravine  encircling  almost  cran- 
pletely  ihe  entire  site  is  rich  in  refuse  and  has  been  completely  dug 
over  and  i.\er  in  eager  search  by  relic  hunters  for  implements,  and 
it  is  10  be  deeply  regretted  that  it  could  not  have  been  done  in  a 
scientific  manner  and  complete  data  taken  to  enable  us  to  form  some 
definite  conclusions  of  the  strange  people. 

"  In  .September  n;i5  Mr  Dewey  and  myself  were  escorted  to  the 
site  by  (jtorg<!  K.  Mill>  uf  Rochester,  who  ha<i  been  excavating  in 
the  refuse  011  the  bank  of  the  north  ravine  and  who  bad  disclosed 
some  large  dejii'sits  i.f  ashes.  The  work  which  had  previously  been 
done  here  is  similar  10  Ihe  devastations  on  many  other  sites.  Exca- 
vaiiiiii>  had  been  siarled  in  the  heart  of  the  pits,  fiillowing  up  the 
Ixmk?.  to  ilic  lop.  leaving  the  bottom,  the  most  important  in  many 
cases,  buried  midcr  the  debris.  To  gain  acce>s  it  was  necessary  to 
do  (iinsiderablit  work.  While  working  here  we  were  visited  by 
Mr  George  kecd.  who  gavf  nie  considerable  inlormalion  for  which 
we  are  indebted  m  him  as  wc  are  also  for  the  courteous  way  in 
which  he  treated  u>. 

'■  IJy  making  te-^ls  along  the  banks  we  were  convinced  that  there 
Were  several  jiils  which  ba<l  n<)l  been  disturbed.  TlH->e  were  natural 
"depre-sions  fornuil  by  wash  in  the  sh.ile  rock  and  bad  become  filled 
with  the  a-slu-s  which  had  been  deiKtsited  at  the  top  of  the  bank  and 
washed  down  tilling  the  boles  from  6  inches  lo  6  feel  deep.  This 
Was  cr)nchi>ivcly  proveil  by  thorough  work  in  each  pit  which 
terminated  at  the  to]»  or  nearly  so  ranging  from  the  bottom  from  25 
o  feet  graiiually  drawing  to  a  point  n.1  or  near  the  top  of  the 
Those  i>iis  in  some  places  were  rich  in  bone  material  and 
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*ome  were  almost  void  of  any  kind  of  implements.  They  prod«- 
specimens  of  elk  teetli,  elk  and  deer  horns,  bone  awls,  performs 
bears  and  racoon  teeth,  also  many  racoon  penis  bones,  a  few  pel 
rated  potsherds,  worked  bone  of  all  descriptions  and  manner,  1: 
molars  polished  and  perforated  representing  the  human  foot,  polis 
celts  of  the  r^ular  type,  a  few  shale  implements,  together  v» 
various  types  of  flakers,  a  few  net  and  line  sinkers  and  bone  / 
hooks. 

"  While  here  we  viewed  a  collection  made  from  this  site  by  P. 
Barnard,  of  the  town  of  Richmond,  and  which  contains  some 
the  finest  types  of  bone  implements  and  ornaments  I  have  had  I 
opportunity  to  inspect.  There  are  approximately  300  triangul 
points  (which  is  the  predominating  type),  8  or  10  celts  of  ti 
workmanship,  10  or  15  elk  and  bear  teeth,  cut,  polished  and  p< 
forated  bone  beads  highly  polished  and  showing  much  wear. 

'■  Personally  in  my  excavating  I  did  not  encounter  any  hum 
bones  but  am  told  that  human  skulls  have  been  found  in  the  refu 

"  The  work  performed  thus  far  leads  me  to  conclude  that  1 
refuse  was  deposited  al  the  top  of  the  bank  and  washed  down 
previously  stated. 

"  Parched  corn  and  even  cobs  are  frequently  encountered.  I  a 
found  what  T  deierniined  wns  a  squash  see<l.  Beans  were  fotr 
bm  were  scarce. 

■'  I  do  n"t  know  of  nor  have  I  rend  of  another  site  anywhere 
New  V'ork  Stale  comparable  with  this  for  variety,  richness  in  imp 
nienis,  masses  of  dtbris." 

Mr  Follctt  afterward  disaivered  that  there  had  been  a  naty 
;jas  sprinji  in  the  creek  bed. 

Specimens  from  the  Site 

The  cruder  artifacts  from  the  Reed  Fort  site  are  stone  anv 
matetes  or  lap  stimos,  hammers  of  several  ty|>es.  notched  sinkers  a 
firc-lni rm-d  slimes. 

The  anvils  and  mealing  stones  are  fragments  of  flat  stone  Iri 
ij^  1"  4  or  5  inches  in  thickness.  They  are  seldom  more  thar 
f"ii|  in  diameter.  Sniiic  art-  nearly  square  and  nihers  are  nn 
circular,  Inil  iin  atlcmpts  were  made  to  ninrc  than  approxini. 
tlif-c  jfeiinielrical  propiirtions,  and  this  only  for  the  sake  of  ct 
veiiicnce  in  haii<llin^.  Tiiesc  stones  arc  similar  to  those  found 
many  nf  ihc  <'arlier  sites  in  this  rc^'ion. 

Thi-   Mom-   hammers  .ire   stones   cither  natural    ..r    worked    fn 

)li!c-  anil    of   a   size  cnnvcnieni    for  holllin^;   ii]   one  hand.      T 


„^<-iOOJ^lC 


CEiTAIV  TYPES 


1.  phalanx  with  upper  end  broken  in  and  apest  perforated;  2,  phalanx  wilh 
'PCX  worked  and  upper  end  carefully  cut  out;  3,  phalanx  partly  bisected; 
>■  similar  to  2.  but  showing  more  work;  5,  phalangeal  cone;  6.  serrated  rib- 
7-  similar  to  6;  8,  9,  anterior  lips  of  lower  deer  mandibles,  notched  and 
perforated;   10,  perforated   joiitt  surfaces;   11,   perforated   ball   joints. 
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muUers,  used  for  grinding  and  cracking  corn,  are  more  sxinnn 
than  ordinary  pitted  hammerstones  and  the  flat  faces  show  evit 
of  grinding  on  the  mealing  stone,  despite  the  shallow  pit 
times  present  in  combination  hammers  and  mullers.  Many  i 
mullers  are  neatly  formed  and  quite  symmetrical,  while  son 
exceptionally  so  and  resemble  chunkee  gaming  stones.  Sor 
the  hammerstones  from  this  site  are  made  from  hard  concn 
but  most  are  formed  from  water-washed  pebbles.  Some  inter 
hammers  are  formed  from  celts,  the  cutting  edges  of  which 
been  broken  off. 

The  hammers  and  abrading  stones  from  this  site  may  be  clas 
as  follows :  ( i )  natural  pebbles  discoid  in  shape  and  showiri 
by  haimnering  on  the  edges  or  circumferences;  {2)  natural  p 
of  discoidal  shape  showing  a  battered  circumference  and  1 
pits  worked  in  on  either  side  of  the  flattened  surfaces,  the  tw 
being  opposed  to  give  a  thumb  and  finger  hold:  (3)  natural  p 
reduced  to  better  form  by  grinding,  abrading  and  polishinj 
edges  of  which  show  use  as  hammers  and  the  sides  pined  for  1 
and  finger  hold ;  {4)  the  same  form  showing  evidences  th.- 
stone  was  used  also  as  a  niuller ;  ( 5 )  round  stone  hammers  sh 
battering  on  two  opposed  faces,  and  not  pitted;  (6)  nat 
rounded  stones  showing  battering  in  several  faces:  (j)  stone 
artificially  worked  to  form  and  showing  primary  use  as  liar 
with  a  probable  secondard  use  as  club  heads  01  the  tyjie  envi 
in  raw  hide;  (8)  broken  celts  used  as  hammers,  butt  and  1. 
bit  being  the  battering  surfaces:  (9)  concretions  used  for  \ 
ing:  (10)  flat,  thin  pebbles  showing  use  as  hammers  on  i-ne  ei 

The     collection     contains     more     than     three     hundre<l     se' 
hammerstones  of  all  these  types,  while  in  it  aUo  is  a  box  of  3 
feet  in  capacity  filled  with  broken  and  second-rate  s|ieciniens. 
tars   and   hammerstones   have   been    found   on   the   surface   i 
dumps  and  even  in  the  creek  below  the  site. 

Other  stone  objects  arc  cylindrical  pe^lU'~  I  pan-  ni  eiylii 
found  I,  sior.c  beads,  stone  disks,  perf.iratecl  d;>k-.  like  Jet) 
cnimty  s|)cciniens.  and  grooved  bola-  ir  cluli  licnd-,  Tlif  c<-Ir 
moitlv  well  formed  an.l  thick.  Some  -Unsv  m--\  i-xcelk-nt  p.-!i 
The  ih'u  s,.lin;er-  of  -h,-  having;  chi-il  nl-L'^  arv  :i|.-  irueri 
there  heiiif;  aimui  -evi'ntv-tivc  in  the  oillt-ciini!,  Xn  in'i>oved 
have  been  f.nu^d  here. 

The  arrow  j«,ini-  ..i  elii|.|^.!  clu-ri  .c-nimoiily  eallol  tlin: 
of   the  rfci'i;nized    Iro.junian    form,   iliat    i-   U'   -a\.   irianirida 
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1195  Specimens  available  for  actual  study  only  eight  have  notched 
stems.  Only  sixteen  knives  and  spears  of  all  shapes  have  been 
oiumerated.    There  are  scrapers  but  no  drills. 

Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  ornaments  in  stone  which  the 
Site  affords  are  small  pieces  of  shale  having  one  perforation  for  sus- 
pension.   They  do  not  resemble  pendant  gorgets. 

Stone  pipe  bowls  have  been  found  in  several  instances.  Some  are 
crude  bowls  of  sandstone  having  large  beveled  stem  holes.  Others 
Me  more  neatly  formed  and  resemble  small  urns.  This  is  one  early 
Iroquoian  type  and  its  distribution  is  quite  general  in  the  Iroqubian 
uea.  One  of  these  stone  bowls  in  the  collection  has  a  face  effigy 
Wrked  out  on  the  side  away  from  the  smoker. 

Two  striking  pipe  bowls  and  several  fragments  were  found  by 
Alva  Reed  in  the  ash  and  refuse  beds.  These  bowls  are  human 
wd  animal  effigies  represented  as  clinging  to  the  ovoid  bowl.  One 
stnldng  specimen  represents  a  lizard  or  an  otter  and  is  similar  in 
general  concept  to  the  effigy  pipes  described  in  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Museum  reports  by  Col.  George  E.  Laidlaw. 

Sherds  of  broken  pottery  vessels  are  scattered  throughout  the  site 
and  especially  in  the  dumps.  The  pottery  is  of  the  usual  Iroquoian 
fflake  so  far  as  its  consistency  is  concerned.  Some  sherds  are  thin, 
as  thin  as  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  while  one  sherd  is  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  thick.  The  general  shape  of  the  vessels  is  Iroquoian,  like 
the  pots  of  Jefferson  county  or  the  Mohawk  valley,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  collars  are  higher  and  Ihere  is  not  the  same  degree  of 
overhang.  The  decoration  is  distinctive.  It  is  the  triangular  plat 
Jilled  with  parallel  lines,  each  adjoining  plat  having  the  lines  running 
at  r^t  angles  to  the  other.  This  is  varied  by  parallel  Hncs  above 
and  below  with  occasional  dots  and  dashes  regularly  placed.  Iro- 
quoian pottery  generally  has  the  decorations  drawn  on  with  a  bone 
or  wood  stylus  while  Algonquin  forms  generally  have  the  pattern 
impressed  in  with  cord  wrapped  paddles  or  sticks.  Most  of  the 
pots  from  this  site  were  very  large,  larger  than  the  later  Seneca 
tnade.  The  Reed  Fort  pots  in  some  instances  must  have  held  6  to  8 
gallons  while  the  smaller  pots  probably  held  6  to  8  quarts. 

The  Reed  Fort  vessels  were  of  the  period  when  effigy  faces  were 
placed  at  the  projections  on  (he  raised  collars,  in  this  respect  being 
I'w  the  pottery  from  the  Atwell  Fort  in  Onondaga  county,  from  the 
St  Lawrence  site,  Jefferson  county,  and  like  that  from  Burning 
Spring,'  Cattaraugus  county,  though  the  last  named  site  is  even 
e^lier  in  its  occupation  than  the  Reed  Fort.     All  these  sites  are 

'Set  Anmial  Report,  Director  of  the  Stale  Museum  for  igo5. 
13 


Plate   67 


T,  small  licml  witli  coiltd  rim;  :;.  face  i-1iiey  willi  tliick  features;  3.  f;ifc 
will:  f.har[i  I'talnri's;  4,  squarL'  toppril  or  insli'llaltil  liiiwl;  5,  f;iri-  with  skin 
"f  animal  lic:ul  <lra«n  ovi-r  its  lica'l :  (tlio  sli.t.  011  ilu-  diest  an-  typical  of 
lroc|U(iian  carvinj;  anil  moili'liiiK  011  iiiiii> I  :  (i,  iloulilf  fai-i.'<l  pijic :  7,  S.  q, 
sli>no  pipes  ..f  iinnlificil  I  r)wl  shape.  Q  lias  a  cniik-  fare.  Specimens  from 
\.   II.   I)ett.-y  ,-<.IIveti..i..   ill   Slate  Miisenm. 
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similar  in  character,  except  that  at  St  Lawrence,  being  projections  of 
hiDs  into  valleys  and  having  a  walleci  neck.  No  complete  pottery 
vends  are  reported  from  the  Reed  Fort. 

Of  bi^  interest  are  the  specimens  of  clay  pipes  from  this  site. 
In^^neral  type  they  are  hke  the  pipes  from  prehistoric  Onondaga 
sitei.in  Jefferson  county  though  some  types  are  distinctly  Senecan 
or  S%eca-Neutral.  The  bowls  are  round  with  decorative  lines  and 
dots;  aDDK  have  square  raised  rims,  like  the  so-called  Huronian 
fonns,  and  others  have  human  face  effigies  modeled  on  in  the  char- 
acteristic Seneca  style.  One  pipe  in  the  collection  has  the  face 
of  a  woman  with  a  wildcat  robe  over  the  head.  Its  counterpart 
inledinic  is  Mr  Dewey's  pipe  from  Stone  Church,  Genesee  county, 
wKch  has  two  figures  seated  side  by  side,  one  male  and  the  other 
Uasit.  One  stone  pipe  shows  a  naked  and  grotesquely  formed 
fwale  and  another  is  a  phallus  in  cla)'. 

The  implements  of  bone  constitute  the  largest  range  of  forms. 
•Almost  every  bone  in  the  various  food  animals  seems  to  have  had 
a  DS^  especially  leg  and  jaw  bones.  Even  the  teeth  were  drille<l  or 
grooved  for  pendants  and  beads. 

Bone  awls  have  been  found  in  large  numbers  and  Mr  Dewey  has 
compiled  a  list  of  525  specimens  positively  known  to  have  been 
foirad  on  the  site.    The  various  types  are  represented  in  plale  65. 

Beads  or  small  cylinders  of  bone  were  worked  from  the  leg 
and  wing  bones  of  birds  and  small  mammals.  Many  are  highly 
poGshed.  Some  of  the  bone  cylinders  are  as  long  as  3  or  4  inches 
ud  Mem  similar  to  the  tubes  used  by  the  Seneca  shamans  and 
dumed  by  them  to  have  been  swallowed  in  the  process  of  extracting 
Stoat  from  their  patients.  The  phalangeal  bones  of  deer  and 
™n  were  worked  in  many  varied  forms,  some  being  jiartlv  sawe<l 
■  twain  and  others  worked  into  cones  that  may  have  been  fastened 
ntte  fringes  of  the  levins  like  the  more  modern  tin  and  brass 
)V0trs  of  the  Indians  of  the  historic  jxridd.  Sonic  may  have 
1*01  the  cups  used  in  the  cup  and  awl  game.  There  are  many  exam- 
ples of  ball  joints  perforated  as  pcndanis  and  some  spetimens  of 
the  toothless  anterior  portions  of  deer  jaws  cut,  polished  and 
iKMched. 

Of  considerable  interest  are  the  tish  hooks  of  which  we  have 
iJOre  than  twenty  specimens  besides  those  in  process  of  maiui- 
facture  (see  figure  25).  The  series  illustrating  this  process  is  of 
considerable  interest  and  shows  that  two  hooks  were  made  at  the 
same  time  by  making  an  oval  link  out  of  a  section  of  bone  and 
■Iwi  cutting  it  in  the  middle.     The  h(M>ks  are  without  l»arbs  and 
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siooSar   in  appearance   and   process  to   those  described  by   Prof. 

f  .^.  Putnam  from  Madisonville,  Ohio,  or  by  Professor  Mills  from 
ite  Baum  and  Gartner  sites.'  In  general  it  may  be  said  in  passing 
that  the  hook  is  rather  long  and  sharp  and  that  the  end  of  the  shank 
is  in  most  instances  slightly  knobbed  or  grooved  for  the  attachment 
of  tiw  gut  or  cord  line. 


Fig.  25    Early  Iroquoian  fishhooks,    xi/ 


Of  importance  to  the  com|>arative  archeologist  are  the  metapodial 
bone  draw  shaves  found  in  the  refuse  heaps.  These  are  so  far 
tmique  in  New  York  sites  and  their  presence  in  the  Reed  Fort  site 
is  ugnificant.    They  are  commonly  found  in  Ohio  sites  of  the  Baum 


Rg.  26    Antler  combs  from  Ihc  Richmond  Mills  site,  Ontario  county,    xji. 

'Cf,  fig.  6s.  Mills,  William  C,  Explorations  of  the  Baum  and  Prehistoric 
^■•W  Site.    Ohio  Sute  Historical  Society,  Quarterly,  15:1. 
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culture  and  Professor  Mills  has  several  hundred  specimens  from 
Ohio  localities.' 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  the  objects  found  at  the  site, 
except  the  pipes,  are  the  antler  combs  (see  tigure  26 1.  The  first 
specimens  found  were  plain  combs,  one  with  three  teeth  and 
one  with  four.  Each  had  a  hole  drilled  through  the  top  projec- 
tion. Then  an  ornamented  comb  was  found  having  a  top 
like  an  arched  doorway  and 
three  holes  bored  on  the  points 
of  a  triangle.  Later  specimens 
were  found  having  at  the  top 
effigies  of  birds,  either  a  herori 
or  a  woodcock.  The  teeth  of 
the  combs  are  worked  out 
round  and  measure  about  three 
thirty- seconds  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  points  have  at 
one- eighth  of  an  inch  above 
the  tip  a  groove  or  se\'eral 
grooves  incised  around  them. 
In  these  combs  we  have  the 
prototypes  of  the  later  Seneca 
,  combs  with  complex  effigies  of 
birds  and  animals  and  many 
leeth  evidently  sawed  in  with 
a  metal  saw  <lerived  from 
European  traders. 

Other  antler  objects  in  the 
ciilleciion  are  a  scraper  handle. 
chisels  and  pins  or  pitching  and 
(laking  tools,  arrow  points. 
digging  tools  and  a  remarkable 
antler  prong  drilled  near  the 
base  and  having  a  series  of 
serrated  notches  at  the  basal 
end.  Doctor  Rcaiichamp.  who 
examined  it.  thinks  il  may  have  been  imc  iif  the  "horns"  of 
a  chief's  emblem.    Thi.s  is  quite  i)lau>ii»'e. 

The  teeth  of  animnN.  esiR-ciallv  tlie  lu-k^.  wt-re  favorite  forms 
for  j>erforatinK  and  grooving  with  these  i>rthistnric  people.  The  teeth 
of  the  bear.  fox.  wolf  ami  elk  were  iicrforatcd  a-  pendants.     The 

■  ll.i<l..  p,  54.  y^.  (<n-  .!;.  .if. 
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loolhcrl      antler      comb      from 

imond    Mills    site.      Dewey    col- 
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ti^  28    loint    ball     hoi 
lowed  out  like  a  small  cup 


molars  of  the  bear  were  especially  prized  and  were  cut  anJ  per- 
forated at  the  root.  Some  have  one  root-prong  cut  off  and  the  tooth 
worked  down  in  the  shape  of  a  human  foot.  Several  specimens. 
indeed,  have  the  toes  indicated  by  incisions.  Beaver  teeth  were  also 
cm  at  the  roots  and  probably  used  as  small  scrapers  or  chisels.  Some 
of  the  beaver  teeth  are  split  and  ground  thin,  probably  for  shaving 
tools  or  knife  blades  for  wood  work- 
ing. One  joint  ball  hollowed  out  like 
a  small  cup  was  found  (figure  28). 

Bones  needles  are  among  the  more 
fr^le  articles,  and  twenty-nine  are 
knottTi  to  have  been  discovered,  be- 
sides numerous  fragments  The\  arf 
thin  s^fments  of  bone  worked  long  and 
smooth  and  having  one  or  two  e\es  ir 
the  center. 

Harpoons  of  bone  and  antler  are  iKo 
to  be  mentioned.  The>-  are  similar  to 
those  found  on  Algonkian  Mtes  and 
have  four  or  more  barbs  at  the  pomt 
We  should  not  neglect  to  mention  antler 
arrow  points,  conical  in  t\pe   and  thm  cone  and  antler  pomts 

Shell  ornaments,  while  not  prolihc  are  not  uncommon  There 
are  beads  drilled  from  the  columellae  of  large  marine  shells  and 
disk  beads  of  varj-ing  sizes.  A  few  specimens  resemble  small  cir- 
cular gorgets  and  are  drilled  at  one  or  both  edges  and  opposite. 
There  is  no  shell  wampum  of  the  type  used  in  historic  times.  Some 
small  shells  are  found  drilled  at  the  li|>  for  attachment.  These  are 
generally  periwinkle  shells  from  fresh-water  sources.  Valves  of 
the  Unio  are  found  worked  as  potters'  smoothers. 

Xo  metallic  objects  have  been  reported  except  several  pieces  from 
the  surface  which  may  have  been  lost  by  the  later  Seneca  when  they 
passed  over  the  trail  or  as  they  camped  upon  it.  These  are  a  few 
wraps  of  European  brass,  several  hand-made  nails  and  a  small 
chunk  of  iron.    .\\]  may  be  regarded  as  intrusive. 

TTie  bones  of  animals  cracked  and  split  for  the  marrow  or  for 
boiling  in  soup  are  abundant.  Careful  observation  will  show  that 
literally  "  bushels  "  are  to  be  found.  So  far  as  our  observations 
go  the  following  bird  and  animal  bones  have  been  identified: 
deer,  moose,  elk.  black  hear,  raccoon,  woodchuck,  nuiskrat.  rabbit, 
skunk,  gray  squirrel,  field  mouse,  fox.  dog.  otter,  mink,  wild  cat. 
panther,  wolf,  Ind'an  dog.  beaver,  box  turtle,  snapping  turtle,  wild 
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turkey,  heron,  duck,  eagle,  snipe,  homed  owl,  snake,  stui^eon  and 
other  fish. 

Of  plant  foods  there  have  been  discovered  seeds  of  maize  (cob 
and  kernels),  squash,  bean,  hickory-nut,  acorn,  butternut.  Some 
charred  grass  and  some  bark  have  been  found.  The  use  of  tobacco 
may  be  deduced  from  the  pipes. 

List  of  Objects  Known  to  Have  Been  Found  in  the  Reed  Fort  Site 
The  abundance  of  specimens  foiuid  in  the  Reed  Fort  site  may 
be  known  from  the  list  compiled  by  Mr  Dewey.  This  list  records 
only  the  specimens  actually  in  known  collections  and  does  not 
include  the  hundreds  of  specimens  taken  out  by  collectors  who  came 


Fig.  2ft    Cerlai 

Richmond  Mills  sito.     i 

effigy  grasping  pipe    tn^wl.  sl;ililc;  ,i.  frafiineiit  of  knobbed 

pil)e   stem;  4,   fragment  of   face   from  pipe  bowl,  clay; 
5,   face   from   raised   conicr   of   a   potttry   \csiicl. 

for  a  day's  or  week's  excavating  and  left  no  record.  .-\s  a  matter 
of  fact,  investigation  has  shown  that  articles  from  the  site  have 
been  scattered  all  over  the  country.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
bone  implements. 
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Mr  Dewey's  list  is  compiled  from  the  catalogs  of  his  own  col- 
lection in  the  State  Museum  with  that  maile  by  Alva  Rcetl.  The  lists 
of  Geoi^  R.  Mills,  P.  P.  Barnard  and  Harr>'  C.  Follett  have  also 
been  tabulated,  together  with  those  of  several  other  local  collectors. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  the  Dewey  compilation  is  only  a  fragment  of  the 
total.  It  may  be  taken  as  an  average  proportion  of  articles  in  the 
total  accumulation.  Some  exceptions  in  individual  instances  may  be 
made ;  however,  since  earlier  collectors  collected  mostly  celts,  arrow 
and  spear  points,  pipes  and  the  more  striking  implements  of  bone, 
many  more  arrow  points,  celts,  and  the  like,  may  have  been  picked 
up  in  proportion  than  hammerstones,  bone  needles,  broken  pipes,  and 
pottery  rim  fragments.  The  earlier  collectors  probably  almost 
entirely  ignored  the  rougher  hammerstones  and  metates.  The  state- 
ment that  the  list  is  an  "  approximate  third  "  must  therefore  be  kept 
in  mind  as  an  estimate  only.  It  must  be  regarded,  however,  as  an 
estimate  built  upon  a  careful  study  covering  a  period  of  years  of 
observation;  and  yet,  as  we  have  remarked,  estimates  are  quite 
certain  to  be  inaccurate  in  some  details.  The  list  of  known  material 
follows : 
iiS^    Triangular  points 

8    Notched  arrows 
16    Spears,  all  shapes  over  4  inches 

32  CelU 

30  Grooved  stone  war  cluti  heads 

21  Stone  (slate)  implements  with  worked  edge 

263  Pitted  or  hammersiones 

33  Metates  or  morlars 
8  Pestles,  broken 

40  Net  sinkers,  some  very  fine 

16  Stone  disks,  not  perforated 

14  Stone  disks  perforated  for  suspension 

16  Stone  beads 

1530  Pieces  of  pottery  ornamented 

8  Pottery  beads 

12  Pottery  fragments,  showing  effigies 

12  Pottery  fragments  drilled 

120  Shell  beads 

384  Bone  awls,  pointed 

72  Bone  awls,  blunt  point 

56  Bone  punches 

6  Bone  arrow  points 

26  Bone  fish  hooks 

9  Bone  harpoons 
708  Bone  beads 

28     Bone  pieces  perforated   for  snspension  other  than  beads 
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?  Bone  combs,  whole  or  in  part 

24  Bone  needles 

9  Bone  draw  shaves 

1  Bone  ceremonial  ohject 
63  Worked  deer  aiiilers 

3     Hair  pins 

2  Tally  liones 

b2  Bear's  teeth  perforated 

44  Bear's  teeth  not  perforated 

29  Elk  leeih,  perforated 

7  Elk  teeth,  not  perforated 

43  Moose,   wolf,   dog  teelh 

Q  Stone  pipes,  whole 

5  Clay  pipes,  whole,  plain,  or  ornamented 

28  Pipe  bowls,  stone  or  clay 

82  Pipe  stems,  2  inches  long  or  over 

Significance  of  the  Specimens 
Implements  and   artifacts   from  any   archeological  site   may  be 
divided  into  six  classifications  according  to  their  cultural  significance. 
These  are : 

1  Permanent  forms  common  throughout  the  continent,  or  more 
narrowly  to  a  general  geographical  area. 

2  The  general  current  types  common  to  the  cultural  period  to 
which  the  site  belongs.     On  a  single  site,  the  normal  forms. 

3  Survivals  of  forms  more  commonly  foimd  on  older  sites,  or 
found  frequently  in  .sites  of  another  culture. 

4  Forms  that  show  experimentation,  or  that  they  are  in  process 
of  develi>])ments;  forms  that  have  not  arrived  to  the  status  of  either  I 
or  2. 

5  New  forms  found  sparingly  in  the  site  but  more  freqnentiv  in 
later  sites. 

6  Aberrant  or  unique  forms  not  found  elsewhere. 

ily  classifying  the  specimens  from  the  Reed  Fort  site  by  these 
standards  we  may  lie  able  to  trace  something  of  its  history  and  later 
influences,  culturally  speaking.  Here  we  find  hammerstoiies  and  lap- 
stones,  hone  awls,  chipped  flints  and  cells  falling  in  class  i.  In  class  2 
r.rt^  ihc  heavy  ceHs,  the  triangular  arrow  points,  hone  awls,  needles. 
worked  phalanges,  bone  beads,  perforated  animal  leeth.  pottery  deco- 
rated by  plats  of  triangle-i  filled  with  parallel  lines  drawn  on,  pottery 
pipes  with  raised  pdgf;  on  the  bowls,  cither  stjuare,  trumpet  flaring  or 
having  various  efligies  modeled  on,  vase  or  bowl-shaped  stone  pipe 
bowls  with  lai^c  beveled  stem  holes,  cftigy  slone  pipes  with  otters  or 
lizards  worked  out  ou  them,  crude  and  rather  large  shell  beads,  bone 
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combs  with  three  and  four  teeth,  harpoons,  fish  hooks,  etc.  In 
class  3  are  found  the  metapodial  bone  scrapers  or  draw  shaves, 
roller  or  cvlindrical  pestles,  not  found  in  any  later  sites,  pottery 
di^lis  ornamented  hke  the  later  shell  "  runtees,"  conical  bone  arrow- 
points,  etc.  Certain  forms  of  the  pottery  and  pipes  fall  in  classes  4 
and  5. 

The  absence  of  certain  objects  is  significant  also,  particularly  as 
these  certain  objects  were  used  by  other  and  adjacent  tribes,  not  of 
the  same  stock,  at  the  same  period  of  time.  These  are  groo\ed  axes, 
many  notched  arrow  points,  steatite  vessels,  mica  ornaments,  native 
copper  implements,  monitor  pipes,  clay  pipes  with  sharp  elbow  bend 
below  the  bowl,  etc.  No  banner  stones,  bird  stones  or  two-holed 
gorgets  are  to  be  found,  and  no  bone  or  clay  object  is  decorated  with 
curved  lines.  In  this  we  have  proofs  thai  the  culture  of  the  Reed 
Fort  site  was  a  crjstallized  one  and  of  some  standing  in  point  of 
tinie.  We  may  also  see  in  this  the  action  of  certain  taboos,  preju- 
dices and  conventions. 

To  solve  the  riddle  of  our  site  we  must  now  ask  with  what  other 
sites  the  objects  listed  under  classes  2,  3,  4  and  5  compare.  In  these 
things  we  may  find  some  clues. 

An  examination  of  the  most  important  fort  sites  in  the  Genesee 
countr)'  plainly  shows  that  the  Reed  Fort  site  is  Iroqiioian  and 
Seneca,  of  precolonial  time  and  possibly  pre-Columbian.  It  may 
antedate  the  foundation  of  the  Iroquois  Confederation.  The  speci- 
mens found  show  that  the  people  were  in  closer  touch  with  their 
neighbors  to  the  west  of  them  than  those  to  the  east,  though  in  point 
of  general  culture  they  were  the  same.  But  the  large  high-collared 
[Mattery  puts  the  contact  with  western  New  York.  It  was  but  a  day's 
journey  or  at  most  two  to  the  country  of  the  lower  Cattaraugus 
and  the  lower  Allegheny.  The  Niagara  frontier  was  but  So  miles 
distant.  In  all  this  country  lived  the  Erie,  the  Neuter,  the  Kahk- 
\\a  and  the  Wenroe  and  ])erhaps  smaller  divisions  nf  the  InKjiKiian 
stock.  Across  the  Niagara  and  to  the  north  were  the  Ihinm.  But 
the  immediate  neighbors  of  the  Reed  Fori  s-te,  if  not  'ndced  their 
progenitors,  seem  to  have  come  from  the  region  to  the  southwest. 
Perhaps  the  people  of  Burning  Spring  Fort  in  Cattaraugus  county 
were  their  ancestors.  Certainly  the  pottery  and  i>ipcs  seem  to  point 
out  this  while  the  vase  and  bowl-shaped  stone  pipes  are  typical  of 
the  countrj-  west  of  the  Genesee.  Cylindrical  [>estles  are  found  both 
on  this  site  and  at  Burning  Spring  but  not  on  later  sites.  Once  the 
proto-Seneca  may  have  used  long  pestles.  Strangely  significant  too 
are  the  bone  draw  shaves.     They  are  Ohioan,  as  we  have  already 
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intimated,  and  typical  of  such  sites  as  the  Baum  and  Gartner  sites 
(Mills).    The  decorated  pottery  disk  is  also  Ohioan.    The  barbless 
fish   hooks   may   be  also   for  they  are 
quite   identical   in   point  of   form   aivi 
method  of  manufacture.     These  things, 
therefore,     fall     in     classification     3. 
Here   we   find   the   first  specimens   of 
bone  combs.     Only  a  few  other  speci- 
mens like  them  have  ever  been  found. 
and  these  in  Onondaga,    Montgomery 
and  Jefferson  counties,  in  early  sites. 
Unlike  them,  however,  the  Reed  Fort 
Fig.  30    Poiwry   disk   from    ^'«    ^"""^^    ^ave    effigies    on    the    top. 
Richmond  Mills  These  combs  are  the  prototypes  of  the 

numerous  bone  combs  found  in  the 
Seneca  sites  of  the  middle  historic  period,  and  have  numerous 
teeth  made  by  sawing. 

The  clay  pipes  show  some  experimentation  in  fonn  and  decora- 
tion, in  this  respect  being  like  those  from  Burning  Spring,  but  other 
forms  are  transmitted  constantly  and  without  change  up  to  the  time 
the  Seneca  gave  up  their  home-made  pipes.  The  fixed  type  pipes 
are  the  square*topped  "  Huronian  "  pipe,  the  trumpet  pipe,  an  early 
form  of  the  ringed  bowl,  and  the  human  face  effigy. 

Conclusion 
Our  belief  regarding  the  site  is  that  it  represents  one  of  the  vil- 
lages of  the  early  Seneca  before  the  opening  of  the  colonial  period. 
It  was  occupied  for  many  (perhaps  fifty)  years  and  then  abandoned, 
like  all  other  sites  of  like  character,  that  a  new  and  cleantr  site  with 
more  wood  and  game  might  be  had.     Its  inhabitants  were  hunters 
and  fishermen,  traders  and  tillers  of  the  soil.     They  were  in  com- 
munication with  the  people  along  the  Genesee,  down  the  Aileghen>B— 
and  westward  along  Ihe  valleys  of  the  Buffalo,  Cattaraugus  anc_:^ 
Tonawanda  creeks,  though  most  of  their  journeys  were  probably  l^r> 
the  south  and  wcsiwarcl.    They  were  descended  from  the  unspecial  - 
ized  Iroquoian  peoples  of  the  upper  tribularies  of  the  Allegher».y 
and  friim  the  more  stable  Iroquois  farther  west  and  south.     The- >- 
were  not  without  wars  and  for  some  time  struggled  with  the  di  «■- 
possessed  Alponki.in  peoples  whom  they  pushed  southward.     Tlie-y 
knew  of  their  kinsmen  to  the  east  but  the  country  between  Canaii- 
daigua  lake  and  Lake  Oneida  had  not  yet  been  conquered.    When    't 
was  finally  won  the  Mohawk  came  down   from  the  north  and  tli^ 
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Onondaga  left  their  seats  in  the  hilly  country  east  ol  the  foot  of 
Lake  Ontario.  Thereafter  the  Iroquois  began  another  period  of 
int^ration  that  finally  led  to  the  formation  of  their  famous  con- 
federac>'.  Up  to  this  time  the  early  Seneca  had  mingled  more  with 
the  £rie  and  the  Neutral  nations,  than  with  the  Onondaga  and 
Mohawk. 

When  the  site  was  finally  given  up  and  was  claimed  as  the  abiding 
place  of  the  departed  spirits,  the  living  people  marched  down  the 
Honeoye  to  a  new  place.  Their  arts  and  crafts  were  perpetuated, 
though  their  pottery  gradually  lost  its  collar  and  the  notches  at  the 
bottom  of  the  collar  became  the  notched  rim  of  the  pot.  Gradually 
the  goods  of  the  strangers  from  across  the  sunrise  sea  began  to  creep 
in  and  as  the  village  moved  on  again  and  again  the  original  ton'n  was 
forgotten  to  all  save  the  keepers  of  the  traditions. 

A  MIDCOLONIAL  SENECA  SITE  IN  ERIE  COUNTY 

By  M.  RAYMOND  HARRINGTON 
The  possibilities  of  western  New  York  as  a  field  for  archeological 
research  have  long  been  known,  so  many  _\ears  that  it  seems  remark- 
able that  the  region  has  not  been  entirely  exhausted.    But  notwith- 
standing the  more  or  less  systematic  labors  of  many  investigators 
there  are  still  a  number  of  interesting  sites  to  be  found  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  Buffalo  that  will  repay  the  efforts  of  the  careful  archf- 
olf^st.    This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  results  obtained  from  the 
exploration,  in  the  summer  of  1903,  of  an  ancient  fort  and  burial 
I        site  about  2j/^  miles  up  Cattaraugus  creek  from  Lake  Erie  and  about 
I        30  miles  southwesterly  from  Buffalo,  on  the  Cattaraugus   Indian 
I        reservation.    The  investigation  was  carried  on  by  Arthur  C.  Parker 
and  myself,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam  for  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  Archeology  and  Ethnology  of  Harvard  I'ni- 
versity.   To  Mr  Parker  is  due  the  credit  of  furnishing  the  informa- 
tion which  led  to  the  selection  of  this  particular  locality  for  explora- 
''"n,  and  it  was  his  knowledge  of  the  region  that  made  possible  the 
speedy  discovery  of  a  suitable  site  upon  which  to  work. 

"e  arrived  at  the  Cattaraugus  reservation  early  in  May  10*13, 
^^  immediately  made  inquiries  and  investigations.  We  visited  a 
number  of  places  where  arrowheads  and  [)t)tslicrds  had  lieou  re|>orl(;'i. 
■'""  did  not  discover  anythinp  of  im]w)riance  until  May  4th,  when 
'''^canie  upon  the  vestiges  of  an  old  fortified  Indian  villat,'e  or  slrnnf:- 
""'^  situated  on  a  terrace  overlooking  the  flood  plain  of  Cattaraugus 
'^'*^, about  lyi  miles  eastward  from  the  little  village  of  Irving, 
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Not  much  was  to  be  secii  of  the  fortification  — merely  a  nearly 
obliterated  curved  bank  of  earth  fencing  off  a  projecliag  point  of 
the  terrace  from  the  rest  of  the  plateau.  On  a  low  knoll,  forming 
part  of  the  embankment,  though  perhaps  natural,  stands  the  house 
of  liie  late  Rev.  Henry  Silverheels,  an  Indian  preacher  of  some 
note,  now  occupied  by  his  daughter  and  half-bree<l  son-in-law,  John 
Kennedy,  who  works  the  land  within  and  about  the  ancient  inclostiFC 
We  named  this  earthwork  the  "  Silverheels  site  "  in  honor  of  it» 
former  owner.  One  can  fancy  how  the  embankment  must  have 
looked  before  the  plow  had  made  such  inroads,  by  comparison  with 
the  other  similar  ancient  forts,  farther  up  Cattaraugus  creek,  which 
are  mainly  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  In  these  the  wall 
is  bordered  on  the  outside  by  a  ditch,  the  two  having  a  combined 
height  from  the  bottom  of  the  latter  to  top  of  the  former  of  aboof 
5J^  to  6  feet.    Probably  the  same  condition  existed  here. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  site  and  its  surroundings  was  sufB- 
cient  to  show  that  the  spot  had  been  indeed  well  chosen.  Here  wai.' 
a  flat-topped  point  projecting  into  a  swampy  portion  of  the  Catta- 
raugus flood  plain  —  a  point  whose  bold  Steep  banks  arising  frooi 
the  swamp  to  a  height  of  30  feet  or  more  made  it  easy  of  defense  on 
all  sides  but  one,  and  that  side  had  been  effectually  blocked  against 
a  possible  enemy  by  the  embankment  and  the  palisade  which  doubt- 
less surmounted  it  in  ancient  limes.  Several  springs  of  clear  cold 
water  issue  from  the  bluff  within  8  feet  of  the  top  —  another  con- 
siderable advantage  in  time  of  siege.  Not  more  than  lialf  a  mile 
across  the  flood  plain  flows  Cattaraugus  creek,  a  stream  whose 
shifting  course  may  have  been  much  closer  to  the  fort  in  former 
years.  This  doubtless  furnished  tlie  tribesmen  with  abundant  fish 
at  the  time  of  the  great  spring  runs,  when  the  stream  is  full  of 
mullet  and  catfish  from  I^ike  Erie.  Game  must  have  been  plentiful- 
and  corn  could  well  have  been  raised  both  on  the  plateau  outside 
the  wall  or  on  the  higher  levels  of  the  flood  jilain  l>elow.  beyond  the 
strip  of  swamp.  Here  are  also  plentiful  evidences  of  former  occu- 
pation and  everythitifr  seems  to  |>nint  to  a  contemi>orancous  habita- 
tion of  the  two  sites.  Perhaps  the  principal  part  of  the  village  was 
situated  on  the  flats,  in  which  case  the  fort  may  have  sen-ed  merely 
as  a  retreat  in  limes  of  war  and  freshet,  and  as  a  burial  place.  The 
map  shciwn  in  plate  70  will  give  snme  idea  nt  the  i,'eucral  surround- 
in>;s  iif  ihc  >itc,  while  plate  71    yivcs  ilu'  ck-iails  of  the  fort   itself., 

l'])nn  the  ;-iirfai-e  of  the  plowed  ground  within  the  ini-losure  were 
ea-iily  .lislinj-Tii-hcd  nmny  signs  nf  jirevious  liahilalion  :  arrowhead-^. 
flint  chipjiing-  and  ri'icct-;.  hrfkeii  a-lts.  hits  nf  pottery  and  fire- 
crackcd   pebble-;  lay  -scattered  bore  and  there,  while  the  n.iturally 
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indiaitioiij  to  mark  ilic  graves;  our  only  guide  was  tlie  stained  earth 
and  similar  traces  of  dislurbanct-  alxive  them.  Fifty-one  of  the 
sixiv-tive  graves  yielded  articles  <jf  utility  and  ornament  that  had 
been  jjlaced  wiili  the  dead  —  anything  from  a  single  bead  to  pipes 
and  poiter_\'  vessels.  Most  of  the  yelluw  soil  was  deeply  stained 
with  black  by  jears  of  fires  and  accumulating  refuse.  We  also 
heard  from  different  Indians  that  Henry  Silverheels,  while  digging 
a  pit  in  which  to  winter  his  jxiiaioes  had  unearthed  human  bwes. 
and  hail  found  others  later  while  grading  a  road  from  the  terrace 
to  the  fiats.  On  looking  over  lieauelTam|)'s  "Aboriginal  Occupation 
of  \ew  York "  we  fuuud  the  site  listed  and  mapped,  bat  not 
accurately.'  It  seemed  i>robabIe  from  the  accounts  beard  and  from 
the  surface  indications  that  exca\:ition  would  reveal  much  of  inter- 
est, so  we  began  work  by  digging  a  number  of  small  test  pits  OB 
"  post  holes  "  here  and  there  with  a  view  to  determining  the  d^lb 
of  the  Indian  layer  and  discovering  the  most  promising  poTtknt 
of  the  site.  The  result  showed  that  the  Indian  or  stained  Itya 
averaged  only  8  to  12  inches  <leep  and  that  traces  of  deeper  dis- 
turbances were  most  frequent  out  toward  the  point.  Most  of  tbt 
Indian  layer  was  badly  plow-torn,  but  in  the  deeper  portions  undi^ 
turbed  ash  beds  of  considerable  size  were  sometimes  met  with. 
A  M  stem  of  S  foot  trendies  was  then  planned  not  to  cover  the  entire 
inclll^,urc.  for  time  w<nild  not  pemiit,  hut  to  run  .is  indications  proved 
favorable.  We  did  not  begin  a  trench  series  on  the  side  of  the  area 
to  be  exjilorcd  and  run  them  in  regular  order  because  we  did  not 
know  just  where  the  best  material  lay  and  did  not  think  it  advisable 
with  our  limited  hel])  and  time  to  waste  labor  on  unproducti^T 
grmmd.  So  we  drove  one  trial  trench  S  feet  wide  in  a  westerly 
■  lirection  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  blufT,  as  shown  in  plate  71,  and 
another  at  right  angles  to  it  northward.  Then  we  added  parallel 
and  adjacent  trenches  where  it  seemed  most  promising.  The 
trenches  were  always  dug  a  few  inches  deeper  than  the  Indian  layer. 
Thus,  by  examining  the  underlying  yclliiw  sand  as  the  work  went 
on  we  could  at  nm-e  detect  the  jircsence  of  a  grave  or  Other  artificial 
disturbance  by  the  >iaincd  apjicarance  nf  ihis  sand  and  the  absence 
•■■i  sir.-ititicatiiin.  These  disturbances  aa-  das-ilied  as  graves,  ash 
pits,  ash  beds,  post  holes,  and  unexplained  disturbances;  and  if 
>ulViciently  interesting,  doscrihed  and  numbered  in  order  as  pits  I. 
J,  3.  and  *■'  on. 

Out  of  the  one  luitidred  pii-  thus  listCfl  and  de>crii>ed,  sixty-five 
were  burial  pits  or  ;;iav(->,  and  of  these  six  contained  more  than  one 
~~^l!i':m,Ii;im|i.  \V,   M..  ■■Al.nriuin;,!  0,nL|iiiii..ii  n|   \,.h   Y,.rk."  p.  ft?. 
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skeleton.  Xone  of  the  graves  was  more  than  43  inches  deep:  th 
average  was  about  z  feet,  2  inches.  Some  skeletons  were  so  nea 
the  surface  that  they  had  been  disturbed  by  the  plow,  but  these  wer 
usually  of  infants.  There  were  no  stones,  mounds  or  other  siirfac 
skeletons  headed  westward,  but  the  graves  were  arranged  in  n 
definite  order.  We  divided  the  burials  into  the  following  classe 
which  will  be  taken  up  in  order:  (i)  folded  skeletons,  {2)  extende 
skeleton,  (3)  infant  burial,  (4)  bone  burial  and  (5)  ossuary. 

The  typical  folded  adult  skeleton  (thirty-nine  out  of  the  seventy 
three  found  were  in  this  position)  lay  about  2  feet  deep  on  the  sid 
heading  west,  with  knees  more  or  less  drawn  up  and  arms  flexK 
{plate  72).  Generally  the  hands  had  been  near  the  face,  but  the= 
were  seldom  found,  the  bones  having  usually  disintegrated.  Ev^ 
children  were  generally  buried  in  the  folded  attitude.  The  positi— 
of  the  body  had  been  easy  and  natural  in  most  cases,  although  soi — 
had  evidently  been  forcibly  folded.  One,  in  pit  37.  even  had  t= 
sole-pt  the  left  foot  against  the  right  knee,  a  very  strained  positic: 
This  badly  disintegrated  skeleton  lay  at  a  depth  of  27  inches,  he^ 
ing  north ;  charred  com  was  scattered  about,  and  near  the  breast  T 
a  broken  pottery  vessel.  Beneath  the  skeleton,  and  filling  the  wlm* 
bottom  of  the  pit  to  a  depth  of  39  inches  from  the  surface,  was 
least  a  bushel  of  charred  corn,  in  two  layers,  beneath  which  a  layei"  i 
charred  wood,  bark  and  grass  was  found.  In  all  probability  an  o\ 
corn-cache  pit  liad  been  later  used  for  burial  purposes. 

.\  guod  type  of  folded  skeleton,  found  in  pit  24,  is  shown  in  figur 
3:.  an  adult  male  lying  on  the  right  side,  headed  west,  at  a  depth  O 
28  inches.  The  left  arm  was  bent,  the  right  straight,  the  l^s  dra\v- 
up  in  a  natural  position,  the  jaw  fallen.  Lower  bones,  ribs  an 
vertebrae  were  in  bad  condition.  Not  far  from  the  face  was 
lart;e  deer -antler  s(>earhea(l  pointing  west,  against  which  lay  a  terri 
cotta  pipe  in  the  form  of  a  coiled  serpent.  Between  the  end  of  iH 
outstretched  right  arm  and  the  knee,  where  the  hand  had  been,  we* 
found  ihirtecn  triangular  flint  arrowheads, 

i'lu-  skflelon  in  pit  S5  i  plati-  73)  will  also  illustrate  the  extemlt 
liiirial.  An  irrm  ir.-idc-axi-  or  tomahawk  <>!'  early  liirm  and  a  ru< 
arrowhead  lay  near  the  ioreheai! :  near  llic  face  a  terra  cotta  j)i)>e  ai' 
a  ru'le  stone  knife  j-howint;  traces  uf  a  haiidle,  and  not  f.ir  aw.ir 
I'olicry  tar  of  graceful  shape  broken  !)y  ront-.  Thi>  skeleton  al : 
headed  west. 

.Xnoihcr  burial  <)f  this  .-iort,  found  in  i-it  43.  willr.iut  accompan.* 
inj;  olijecl^.     It  should  be  retnemliercil  that  all  these  skeletons  li.iv 
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bwn  carefully  laid  bare  with  trowel  and  brush  sij  as  not  to  disturb 
Mv  of  the  tones  before  the  photographs  could  be  taken. 

A  problematicat  case  was  that  of  a  folded  skeleton  in  pit  66, 
'villain  regular  order  at  a  depth  of  3!)  inclie.-.  One  of  the  femurs 
rad  been  separated   from  the   skeleton  after  burial  and   lay  just 


liric  rouuly. 
irlicail  iic;ir  the 


wneath  an  ash  layer  only   12  iudies  from  the  surface.     Another 
strange  feature  was  the  finding  of  the  charred  remnant  of  a  \og  of 

*0'>d  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter  lying  hesi<le  the  skeleton. 

Only  five  skeletims  in  all  were  found  extended,  and  of  one,  but 
>  few  crumbling   fragments   remained.      They   lay  deeper  than   the 
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average  folded  skelelon  and  were  all  accompanied  by  objects  of 
imerest.  One  of  these,  found  in  pit  50  at  a  depth  of  38  inches,  had 
an  iron  trade  axe  near  the  skull  and  a-  pottery  jar  at  the  right  hip. 
At  the  left  side  of  the  skull  were  the  jaw-tips  and  front  teeth  of 
Kme  large  carnivora,  probably  once  forming  part  of  a  wolf  skin 
head-dress  such  as  some  of  the  early  explorers  describe.  1  found 
iimilar  jaw-tips  near  an  Indian  skull  at  Port  Washington  tLong 
IsUnd),  in  igoo.  On  the  left  arm  lay  a  bone,  which  upon  examina- 
tion prored  to  be  one  of  the  mandibles  of  a  large  bird,  i>erhaps  a 
heroo.  The  man  had  been  about  5  feet  6  inches  tall. 

In  pit  64  another  extended  skeleton  (see  plate  74),  probably  that 
of  an  adolescent  female,  was  found  at  a  depth  of  28  inches,  headed 
*«t  While  the  skull  was  in  fair  condition  the  other  bones  were 
warly  gone,  but  enough  remained  to  show  the  height  to  have  been 
about  5  feet  2  inches.  Near  the  right  hip  stood  a  potter}'  vessel  bear- 
ing a  prominent  raised  rim  ornamented  with  deep  notches;  and  near 
thtr^tkneeapileof  twenty-three  bone  tubes  3  or  4  inches  long  and 
half  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  some  of  which  were  decorated  with 
truuTcrse  parallel  scratches,  together  with  a  small  iron  trade  knife. 
A  bnss  bracelet  encircled  the  left  arm;  a  number  of  red  and  blue 
trade  beads  surrounded  the  neck.  Here  also  were  large  beads  rudely 
fasluaoed  from  the  columella  of  Busycon  (Fulgur)  caricus  or  some 
similar  marine  shell.  At  each  side  of  the  skull,  near  where  the 
tars  had  been,  lay  a  group  of  three  long  red  trade  beads,  probably 
WK*  forming  ear  pendants.  Red  ocher  in  considerable  quantity  lay 
liehind  the  skull. 

Another  extended  skeleton  of  considerable  interest  was  found  in 
pit  68.  This  well-preserved  skeleton,  5  feet  7  inches  long,  lay  at  a 
'^'pth  of  25  inches  and,  as  usual,  headed  west.  The  bones  of  the 
^t  1^  showed  disease,  possibly  rheumatism  as  the  distal  end  of 
^  fibula  was  extended  by  rheumatic  exostosis.  Near  tlie  place 
*here  the  right  hand  had  lain  were  three  triangular  arrowheads,  on 
^  rigfit  elbow  a  deposit  comprising  the  following  articles :  one  iron 
'^te,  three  bone  implements  (possibly  flint  flakers),  seven  worked 
^ints  (some  perhaps  rejects),  three  chipped  flint  points,  one  sheet 
brass  arrow  point  (triangular),  two  flat  oval  stones  showing  much 
™blMiig  and  scratching,  a  bit  of  purplish  pigment,  some  copper 
Ixads  and  some  bits  of  copper-stained  bark.  On  the  right  wrist 
*is  a  metallic  bracelet,  perhaps  iron.  The  man  had  possibly  been 
M  arrow-maker. 

The  last  extended  skeleton  also  presented  a  number  of  interesting 
features.     It  was  found  in  pit  78  at  a  depth  of  40  inches,  headed 
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wfst.  Tile  arnis  were  dtmbled  si»  iliat  tlie  hands  touched  the  ch 
The  skull,  licsidc  beiiiK  furced  a|ian  at  ihe  sutures  by  the  weij. 
(if  tlio  suptTinaimbeiit  earth  sluiwed  a  gap'iig  hole  iippareii:ly  ma 
in  ancient  times,  while  beneath  the  sternum  lay  a  triangular  fli 
arrowhead,  which  by  irritatioTi  had  eviden  1>'  caused  a  pathologii 
condition  of  the  bone  aixive  ii.  Besides  a  terra  cotta  pi|x;,  two  ir 
knives  and  two  bits  of  ]>aint  lying  near  the  right  arm,  a  few  tn 
nienis  of  a  l>ag  made  of  skin  with  the  hair  left  on.  probably  p: 
served  by  oopjjer  salts,  were  found  near  the  right  shoulder.  Soi 
blue  heads  an<l  fish  teeili  encoimtered  here  had  e\-idently  been 
the  bag.  The  neck  was  encircled  by  live  long.  re<l  pii>estone  (c 
Unite)  l>eads.  two  of  which  were  decorated  wi  h  notches.  Alo 
the  lower  leg  were  sirips  of  skin,  evidently  [lari  of  the  Ic^"; 
pres(Tve<l  by  the  copper  heads  -sewn  along  their  edges, 

.\  certain  iy]>e  of  infant  burial,  met  with  in  a  number  of  instanc 
was  ix-cnliar.  The  tiny  fragtnents  of  bone  were  surrounded  by 
ci^vered  with  a  very  distinct  layer  of  charred  baric  and  gra 
Almost  without  exception  trade  beads  or  wampum,  sometimes  e\ 
liny  jars,  were  found  with  the  remains.  Sometimes  the  infan 
graves  were  extremely  shallow,  in  one  instance  (pit  96)  being  01 
10  inches  deep,  but  still  ci'uiaining  detayed  infant's  Ixmes.  a  f 
i;lass  Itead>  and  a  littli'  p.'ttcry  jar  in  j;""<l  condition.  In  an:)ll 
casi',  ihai  of  ]iit  («.).  the  iwrciits  hail  been  esjx-cially  lavish  with  ih 
last  gilts,  Ileif  the  remains  of  the  little  skeleton  lay  at  a  dep.h 
-'1  inches,  headiiij;  west.  Xear  the  sknll  was  a  small  pottery  jar 
i:i\h1  condition,  at  the  mvk  a  double  row  oi  copper  beads,  Hige; 
with  \cnciian  and  lonj:  rod  tr.tde  K-.ids.  ]>erforate<!  elk  leeih.  la 
-hell  Iteads  .nod  .i  qnaniity  of  w,^n^^nnn.  Around  one  arm  wa 
tubular  brass  braa'loi  and  in  the  pot  a  nuniluT  of  conical  cop 
ornamcntv  or  jinjilers  ar.d  iwo  niiws  of  dtvayeil  wttod.  Both 
c.'pjxT  IxMds  an.l  the  wampuin  in  sonw  in>iance>  kepi  their  po-i 
in  ^ho^  >!r:u!;"'.  the  fonner  I^ir.i:  ,;ne  t.i  :be  ■.■re-er^-a^io^  action 
the  copixT  s,-.!;<  on  -.l-e  T->cr  or  -ircw  -irv:;;,  :!-c  l.iner  t.i  the  Ii 
trow  :1x  -V.e"  o;  whri-!i  -.Ix  «,-,::■;", ■.:■,■  vv.is  i-o:v:-<.  <e.!  havinj;  cenien 
:!»  V.i.:-  :.>i;c:hcr  Nc.^r  ;'u'  -itrf.^a  :  ::i  --.vc  were  di^ii 
tr.ices  ,-!  :•:■(• 

A  ;--:-;y    ,;  s'^'^c-.  \-:;:  .■■   ;-;.-■>  .v;:  :  a-.iu^^.  exhibited  n 

A  r-.Tc  .-  :■•=-  o.  .^,    ■,■   v-v  --c  .,■:.-  ^M-  ■:  --y  hsve  See:;  ;.r 

Three  ci-vs  .-:  '  S.-^  v..,^.;  ■■  ,,^,.^  .-,._,   ._  ^j^  j.;^     ^j.  ^ 

Iw  ^x  ::-.i-  -v.\-   -  ■  ...-.-.    -■ ■-  ._  ....   „, 
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I'v  tlie  one  ti'UiKl  in  pii  iif  ^Ikiwii  in  figure  V>.  the  bones  were  prac- 
ixally  all  ilij'.ii.iimoJ  anil  I'laccd  withi'Ut  derinite  order,  except  tlia: 
::■.  IhhIi  ciijcs  tlic  skull  la\-  at  [he  \ve>t  end  of  the  heap.  In  sonie 
cajcs  all  (lie  lione?  oi  an  arm.  ?ay,  would  be  in  their  relaiive  posi- 
tion:-, but  tlitf  proximal  end  i>f  the  humerus  might  lie  in  contact 
w::!-.  the  sacritnt,  which  in  it?  turn  inigh:  be  entirely  disconnected 
['roiu  the  h»nl>ar  veJltMae.  Iudi;in^  troni  this  disanioilation  the 
sr.:iil  shells  found  in  some  "f  t!'.e  >kull>  and  the  absence  of  manr 
01  il-.e  stiiaKer  Ivnes  i:  seems  pr.'bable  that  :he  bodies  had  lain 
exjvse^l  tmii!  much  dcirayed,  possibly  in  tree  burials  or  scaffolds'  or 
Val  previous!}-  t>eeii  biirie^i  elsewliere  —  a:  Iea~t  they  nmit  hare 
'.'tc"  in  a  fragmentary  condition  wh.tn  brought  to  this  site  for 
burial.  A  p::*  and  a  ilir.:  .-craiier  lay  i;ear  -Jie  ?kii[I  of  the  bone 
bv.ria'  a:x'.  a  broken  jar  accotn;i;inied  ari'.'ti'.er  burial. 

\"ery  similar  t.>  the  Ivf.e  bttrials  ir.  many  resE.v^."s.  even  to  the 
Sfail  shells  wi:!;i:i  the  skii!'.?.  and  ditfcrini:  ir.>m  them  only  in  the 
:v.::Ttl'er  of  skeletons  cotiiair.e-i.  were  the  ossuaries,  of  which  three 
'.vere  found,  ;wo  small  ij.es  wi-.hin  :he  f  Tt  ar.d  a  lanje  one  on  the 
r:.>'d  p'.ai"  lie'-ow.  0::e  ■■:  :;-.e  :-^rmer,  :■  und  ir.  pit  62.  contained 
:-.vo  ad'u!:  a:\'.  o:'.t  c:'.ild's  skele:ofi.  disartic.i'atetl  as  in  l^^ne  burials. 
•■<<  '■:':••.•.:  ace. ::-':Vt::> Irs:  oV e;:s,  a:  a  depth  0:  Jo*  '•  icche;.   An  inter- 

■v,\- :'-,  ■■■■'^■--   ".     I  X '...:. T  :.''•  ■■■:  ■—.     •'■■:  y.U     :  :':e  ■  -T-itary. 
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Tlic  otlitr  ossuary  wiiliin  the  fort  was  found  in  pit  71),  and 
lained  ihc  disjuiiited  skeleums  o(  an  adull  and  n  child,  and  a  f 
child  skeleton  in  order  accoiii|»aiiied  hy  miicli  wani]iiini  and  re<l 
beads. 

On  May  25th,  John  Kennedy,  while  harrowing  a  field  adji 
ihe  rtoo'd  plains  site,  dragged  up  a  few  bits  of  charcoal  and  h 
bones,  which  he  recognized  as  indica;ing  s(  mething  of  in 
benealh.  l"he  next  daj'  we  made  excavations  at  the  place  he  p< 
out  and  unearthed  a  circular  ossuary  about  6  feet  in  diameter 
foet  deep,  filled  almost  !o  the  surface  wiih  a  mass  of  inten 
human  iHines,  No  regular  arrangement  could  be  nia<le  out,  but 
of  the  long  l«>nes  were  rudely  grouped  in  one  part  of  the  pi 
skulls  in  ano:her  and  so  on.  The  whole  ossuary  was  noi  unco' 
merely  the  top  and  one  side  aiid  only  a  part  cleared  out,  still 
skulls,  representing  peojde  from  infancy  to  old  age,  were  obs< 
including  those  removed  and  seni  to  the  Museum.  The  bone? 
ilie  surface  were  much  decayed  and  badly  broken,  showing  sig 
fire ;  while  a  few  hits  of  charcoal  and  scattered  jjinsherds  la>-  a 
them.  The  bones  were  so  soft  and  so  tangled  that  an  alien 
excavate  ihe  entire  dejiosit  would  merely  liave  resulted  in 
destruction;  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  expressed  disapj 
of  the  Indians,  renderetl  such  an  atiempi  inadvis.ihlc.  The 
de|H>sit  was  pri'liablv  surmonnied  in  former  vcar?  b\  a  niouii' 
last  of  which  may  have  W-en  dcsiroyeil  that  very  >i.Ti-iin  b 
spring  jilowing. 

^Vsuarics  of  lhi>  -on  are  said  to  have  bei'n  conunmily  uki 
the  Irixpioiaii  |H>>plc,  who  colWteil  the  K>ne>  .'i  their  dead  .it 
val-i  and  broujiht  then)  in  hmullcs  to  be  ilejK>siied  logeiher 
ujound.' 

Hefore  Icavnij;  the  >ubiev-!  oi  bur:al>  vmc  memion  >h.ni 
made  of  llie  ph\>ic;»l  condition  of  the  ske:e:ons  a  number  of  \ 
exhibittxl  abii,>rni.ii  ica:iire-  The  -U-lcT,  n  -r.  -x:  n;  -howe-l  d. 
deioniii!\  01  :hc  -;>■;-,■  aTi.'.  -K',i!',  th.ii  ■:■  :-:  '\-i  ,1  .:>ea-oi  c.-o 
of  the  risb:  r^lmU,  «hl,'  •.^•^^T,::  i^rc'-'-u  ..-1  ih^T  1- .tit- 
diffemii  gr.ixc-  •'■,'\mv  .ir-.kv ',-■-  '-■■■,:-■<■-  :"  :-\  -k;!'!  nhrc 
SFfarenily  laser-  ;'\„-e  V'.-c  .'.tM:'-  u;-,     ■.-;--.i"     :•  -tM-rul 
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affairs  easily  accounted  for  by  the  action  of  routs.  Tceih  as  a  rule 
were  quite  sound  but  in  the  older  individuals  they  were  well  worn 
and  often  a  few  (mainly  molars)  were  missing.  The  leeth  of  the 
sitdcton  found  in  pit  93  were  very  abnornial. 

Xext  to  the  burials  in  point  of  number  and  interest  were  the  ash 
pits  or  fire  holes.  These  consisted  of  more  or  less  ciijj-shaped 
depressions  in  the  ground  running  from  18  inches  to  4  feet  in  depth 
and  3  to  6  feet  across,  filled  with  stained  earth,  ashes  and  charcoal 
often  laid  in  strata  of  varying  thickness,  conforming  as  a  rule  to 
the  cur\'e  of  the  bottom.  Quantities  of  fish  bones,  broken  pottery 
and  charred  corn  were  taken  from  these  pits,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  split  deer  bones,  fresh-water  shells,  bone  awls  and  heads  of  the 
same  material,  and  arrow  points,  whole  and  broken,  together  with 
all  sorts  of  flint  chippings,  rejects  and  general  refuse.  Occasionally 
objects  like  perfect  pipes  or  jars  were  found  but  such  finds  were 
^try  rare  in  the  pits.  Some  contained  almost  nothing  of  conse- 
quence, others  much  of  interest,  while  a  few  were  given  over 
mainly  to  corn.  Pits  27  and  28  were  good  exam|ttes  of  this  class. 
The  former,  about  27  inches  in  diameter  and  20  inches  deep,  con- 
tained a  large  quantity  of  charred  corn,  evidently  mature  and  shelled. 
suirounded  by  fragments  of  bark  carbonized  by  fire.  Beneath  and 
around  the  corn  and  its  bark  sheathing  lay  gray  ashes.  A  broken 
melate-Hke  stone,  a  muller.  an  arrowhead,  a  few  fish  l^ones  and 
some  potsherds  were  also  secured.  Pit  28,  20  inches  deep,  contained 
j'n  its  center  a  quantity  of  ashes  and  burnt  red  earth  surmounting 
a  mass  of  charred  green  corn  on  the  cob,  as  shown  in  figure  21. 
The  pit  was  lined  with  charred  grass. 

Another  interesting  jiit  was  42,  from  which  a  cross  section  was 
drawn.  A  typical  pit  in  every  particular,  it  was  bowl-shaped,  a 
little  more  than  6  feet  in  diameter  and  attained  the  depth  of  42 
inches.  Below  the  plow -torn  layer  the  stratified  structure  at  once 
became  evident,  while  at  a  depth  of  20  inches  was  found  an  irregular 
Ia>'er  of  reddish  and  jellow  ash  imniedialcly  overlaying  a  densely 
black  layer  of  charcoal,  containing  corn-cobs,  com,  luils,  hits  of 
^uash  stalks  and  a  small  piece  of  braided  corn  husk,  all  in  a  charred 
condition.  Below,  stained  earth  with  scattered  black  streaks 
extended  down  to  the  yellow  sand  in  which  the  pit  had  been  dug. 
Xear  the  charred  layer  were  exhumed  the  few  objects  obtained  in 
this  pit;  a  few  hone  bead.s,  three  arrowheails.  a  bniken  terra  cotta 
pipe  stem,  part  of  a  melate-like  stone,  a  hit  of  paint  and  some  L'nio 
shells.     Ano'her  pit,  47.  was  of  somewhat  difi^crent  structure.     It 
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coniattied  the  usual  refuse  such  as  fish  bones,  bird  stones,  chips. 
potsherds,  broken  implements,  ashes  and  charcoal. 

As  mentioned  before,  a  number  of  pits  had  been  dug  into  earlier 
yraves.  Pit  40  was  another  case  in  point.  This  pit  was  originally 
a  grave,  and  contained  parts  of  an  extended  skeleton,  but  had  been 
later  disturbed  by  an  ash  pit,  reaching  nearly  down  to  the  bones  and 
containing  hundreds  of  charred  acorns. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  these  pits,  so  numerous  on  Indian  sites 
throughout  the  East?  The  answer  seems  to  be  quite  simple. 
Although  differing  slightly  with  individual  pits,  as  a  rule  they  seem 
to  have  been  dug  for  use  as  ovens,  clam-bake  style,  and  the  presence 
of  fire-cracked  stones  in  many  of  them  helps  support  that  theory. 
Most  of  them  have  evidently  been  used  a  number  of  times  at  least, 
at  varyit^  intervals,  as  shown  by  the  ash  layers  separated  by 
accumulation  of  dirt  broken  down  from  the  sides  and  miscellaneous 
rubbish,  for  which  these  pits  doubtless  served  as  handy  repositories. 
Some  had  been  filled  up  after  being  used  but  a  short  time,  otherii 
had  been  made  to  do  duty  as  graves  —  perhaps  in  the  winter  when 
the  surrounding  ground  was  frozen.  Several  showed  indications  of 
having  been  corn-caches  or  receptacles  for  storing  corn,  well  known 
to  have  been  used  by  Iroquoian  peoples  and  frequently  to  be  found 
on  their  \'itlage  sites.  The  green  com  pit  28  was  explained  to  me 
by  a  Seneca  who  described  lite  ancient  receipt  for  the  preparation 
of  green  corn.  He  described  how  the  Indians  used  to  build  a  fire 
in  a  pit  dug  for  the  pur|)Ose.  withdrawing  it  when  ilie  earth  was 
sufficiently  heated.  They  then  lined  the  hiu  pit  with  green  grass 
and  husks,  put  in  their  corn,  covered  it  with  grass  and  husks  over 
which  was  placed  a  protecting  layer  of  cold  ashes,  rebuilding  the 
fire  above  it  and  thus  roasting  the  corn  to  perfection.  In  the  cast- 
oi  pit  28  the  fire  had  evidently  been  left  burning  too  long.  Probably 
this  "clam-bake"  method  was  used  for  other  foods  as  well;  hence 
the  numerous  pits. 

Less  definite  and  harder  to  explain  than  the  pits,  yet,  one  might 
s,iy.  sKidinj;  into  them,  were  the  irregular  depressions  and  deiwsit> 
classified  as  ash  beds.  These  were  scatten-il  over  ilio  southern  part  of 
the  inclosure  and  did  not  .■ieem  lo  have  definite  outline.  Some  were 
as  mucli  as  10  feet  across,  but  >eldoni  reached  a  depth  of  more 
than  a  few  inches  below  the  plow-iorn  layer.  The  name  is  self- 
explanatory  1  they  wore  nu'rely  l.iyers  of  :.>!h->  and  stained  e.irih 
with  .scattering  animal  bones  and  aniiacts.  In  om.'  case,  however. 
i*-e  found  jian  of  a  chanol  nisli  niai  rolled  on  a  stick,  but  this  unfor- 
V  fell  10  pieces. 
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Near  graves  we  sometimes  found  narrow  depressions  filled  with 
black  dirt,  charcoal  and  refuse  penetrating  some  i8  inches  into  the 
yellow  sand.  We  gave  them  the  name  "  post  holes  "  which  seems 
to  offer  the  best  suggestion  as  lo  their  probable  origin  and  use. 
Perhaps  the  posts  supported  palisades  or  fences  surrounding  the 
graves,  such  as  were  seen  by  the  early  explorers  among  the  Iroquois.' 

Dtjring  the  course  of  our  excavations  we  met  with  a  number  of 
unexplained  disturbances  which  we  iraced  downward,  as  usual,  to 
the  undisturbed  yellow  sand,  sometimes  more  than  4  feet  deep.  But 
we  found  nothing  —  no  chippings,  no  charcoal,  no  trace  of  man 
occept  the  disturbed  sand  with  its  tell-tale  black  stains.  I  can  con- 
ceive of  no  feasible  explanation  for  these  apparently  useless  expendi- 
tures of  labor.  One  somewhat  similar  disturbance,  however,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  fort  we  laid  to  some  excavation  of  more 
modem  times. 

The  foods  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  this  site,  as  indicated  by 
the  specimens  found,  must  have  been  quite  varied.  Among  animal 
foods  fish  predominated;  almost  every  pit  yielded  from  a  few  to 
large  quantities  of  fish  bones,  among  which  the  presence  of  the  cat- 
fish could  be  detected  by  the  numerous  characteristic  fin-spines,  and 
of  the  sturgeon  by  a  few  scattered  bony  scales.  The  raccoon  and 
the  woodchuck  were  the  best  represented  among  the  small  mammals ; 
larger  mammals  were  scarce,  but  two  bear  teeth  were  found. 
Strange  to  say,  deer  bone,  so -abundant  on  many  other  sites,  were 
here  decidedly  rare:  all  of  the  few  found,  however,  were  split  for 
the  marrow  in  the  usual  fashion  and  some  showed  partial  burning. 
In  one  pit  several  bones  of  a  large  mammal  were  found,  with  a 
perfect  arrow  point  close  to  one  of  them  as  if  it  had  been  embedded 
in  the  flesh,  I  did  not  attempt  to  identify  the  bird  bones  found. 
Crumbling  Unio  shells  were  not  infrequent  in  the  pits,  and  at  least 
one  deposit  of  more  than  a  dozen  helix  shells  was  obtained,  both 
indicating  their  probable  use  as  food.  Turtle  bones  were  rare  —  a 
contrast  to  their  abundance  in  the  ancient  shell-heaps  of  the  New 
York  seaboard. 

Com  evidently  held  first  place  then,  as  now,  among  the  foods  of 
Iroquoian  peoples,  for  it  was  very  abundant  in  many  pits,  both  in 
the  form  of  charred  grains  or  cobs  and  sometimes  in  very  large 
quantities  as  described  before.  The  cobs  are  quite  short,  but  the 
kernels  themselves  seem  as  large  as  iu  modern  corn.    In  pit  40  at 


*  Cf.  Journals  Sullivan's  campaign. 
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!hc  bottom  of  an  intnision  pene:raiiiig  the  oUct  grave  were  seiieral 
quarts  of  charred  acoms.  A  lew  charred  bean>  and  ?qua>h  ^:alk> 
alone  remaia  to  tell  oi  the  former  uf<  of  ;hese  iamouj  Indian  jiaple>. 
Fruits  n-ere  bareir  reiwesented  by  a  few  charred  pits,  thought  to  be 
of  the  wild  cherrj-.  T(Aacco.  or  a  substitute  for  it,  was  discovered 
in  a  charred  state  within  ihe  bowl  of  one  of  the  terra  cotia  pipes. 

The  aniiaas  obtained  within  the  inclosurc  show  thai  its  ancient 
occupants  manufactured  implenients.  uccnsils  and  ornaments  of 
s:one,  clay.  bone,  antler  and  turtle  shell.  They  possessed  moreover 
brass  oi  European  origin  from  which  implements  and  other  object> 
were  made  and  also  shell  objects  obtained  in  trade.  Skins  of  ani- 
mals, furs  and  v^etable  hber  were  al50  used,  and  the  use  of  wood 
may  be  inferred. 

Chipped  stone  implements,  alchoi^  quite  abtmdant.  were  remark- 
able for  their  paudiy  of  forms.  Xearly  all  were  triangular  blades. 
dotibUess  in  the  main  arrowheads,  without  notches  or  stems  an<l 
n:ade  of  black  or  gray  flint.  The  worimianship  of  course  differed 
c•^nsiderably.  some  points  beitig  rather  rude,  others  exquisitely  thin, 
s^Tiimcn-icallr  shaped  and  keen.  .\  very  lew  notched  blades  were 
obtained.  probaUy  knives,  .\nother  type  of  what  must  have  been 
a  cutting  tool  of  sotne  sort  was  found  near  a  skeleton  in  pi:  85.  It 
wa?  I.>r.g  and  rectansrular  :r.  jhape  ar.d  bc-re  disiinct  ;race-  .•!  a 
ii-.---ien  handle  of  -^-nie  son.  .\  few  beveleii  scrapers  and  a  drill 
■  ■-  :wo  compieie  :he  list  .>f  chipped  :m;>!emer.:s  tVund  wiir^ir:  tlif 
:nc!vTure-  Re_:ec:s  and  unrinished  implcme::!*  were  also  obtained 
:::  fair  quantity.  Similar  f.-rms  prevaile-:  uixr.  the  llixxi  plain  site, 
ST.  aj^umer.:  in  tav-.r  •■:'  the  the>n  thtit  S  :h  place-;  were  ■•cciiLiie<l 
by  the  sante  re<"'r'Ie.  rir-  Sab!v  a;  the  -sstise  ::nie.  Strar.ge  to  sav.  ('i\ 
the  plateau  it:-:  "mside  the  eniSar.kmen:  a  tew  pieces  .if  a  diirerent 
cr.iracter  were  ;^>:cke>i  up.  perhaps  re'ios  -t  ar,  earlier  habitation. 
T~t<^  were  iarse  ar.d  r.tc'r.e-i  t  rtti-  tir.'-ke  ar.y  i>'und  within  :ht 
for:  or  uf.-r:  the  !!■»:  plain  site. 

.\  :ew  celt-.  ~t-s:!>  t::\c  t  Vr  ■ker.  -.vere  r.r.e.irhe-t  ir-?m  the  pits 
ar.i  gererai  ref-.:-e     :    the  t   r.  ::::-L  :  tvke-i  tip     r.  the  li.>-i  plain. 

beir.Z  f.ur.:  ■■■  :-ir  ::■,■■;'-':■  tr  ■:  \\r.ter--.v  ~  .- •-■Sie-.  ~>njeiinjes 
pitte-i  i.-'.  -■-  -■>.-.■,:  "-e  .-  ;\i:r"ivr-.  vwri  c  :^"::  r  :  there  were  aU' 
a  r"-.:vr  .\-'  -;.;■.'!  -a  ■.:•  '-•.;:  r.  trr..-e  ■  '  rvit^erirti:  The  lindir.g 
■■:  a  '  r  k;-  -^titr  'Mr  -t  ■::■  :■.-  i  a  r'.S'x'  :■:  ■•■•.  j-  -ear  a  i:tian:it> 
•  ■t  charre-i  ;  rt:  ■"  i:;itv-  the--  t  -  '\i:vt  tti:: !  -.-r.-.tr.:  in  o  r::  prepara- 
::  r..  Severn!  -u/h  •:  ;:t  .:r-  :■"  \  :.:\:.'..-r^  .itte  t ■;•:::::.  Xet  sinker^ 
mate  :■;.    r.  t:h"  ,:  :;■.;      ;;.  -^e  e".;:>  ■  t  ttat  ;<':^'f'ei  were  plentiful 
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.•n  the  flood  plain  but  only  occasional  in  the  fort  ^- a  fact  easily 
accfiunted  for  by  the  closer  proximity  of  the  former  to  the  fishing 
grounds  along  Cattaraugus  creek.  There  were  also  several  worn 
and  polished  "  slick  stones,"  i>ossibly  potter's  tools,  and  a  few  other 
implements  of  a  rude  and  undeterniinate  nature. 

The  highest  example  of  stone  an  secured  was  the  realistically 
carved  owl  pipe  near  the  back  of  the  head  of  a  folded  skeleton  in 
pit  29.  In  the  grave  were  also  a  broken  pottery  vessel,  some  wam- 
pum, a  piece  of  flint,  some  greenish  clajey  stone,  possibly  paint, 
and  an  iron  trade  knife,  the  sheath  of  which  had  evidently  been 
■  lecorated  with  wampum,  for  part  of  a  curved  design  composed  of 
three  shell  beads  could  be  made  out  when  the  iron  was  raised.  The 
pipe  itself  liad  been  very  carefully  carved  from  limestone  and  is  in 
every  way  a  splendid  example  of  Indian  art.  It  was  evidently 
intended  for  use  with  a  wooden  stem,  which  had  entere<l  ju^t  above 
the  tail  of  the  owl,  thus  causing  it  to  face  away  from  the  smoker. 
The  feet  are  extended  forward  to  give  a  good  linger  hold  and  the 
head  raised  above  the  rim  of  the  bowl. 

,-\  number  of  red  catlinile  or  slate  beads,  also  excellent  pieces  of 
workmanship,  were  found  in  different  graces.  They  were  an  inch 
or  more  in  length,  slender,  and  more  or  less  cylindrical,  although 
sometimes  having  a  5<|uarish  section.  This  latter  type  was  decorated 
with  notches  along  their  full  length.  The  source  of  ihe  catlinitc 
once  in  common  use  among  Iroquoian  peoples  is  a  question  I  have 
not  been  able  to  work  out  but  it  must  have  been  brought  in  from 
western  tribes  by  trade  or  c<mquest. 

The  only  representative  of  the  gorget  class  of  ornaments  was  a 
<ni<'ill  flat  oval  stone  amulet  .scalloped  along  its  edge,  drilled  near 
one  end  and  bearing  on  each  side  a 
rude  incised  human  figtire.  Later 
a  perforated  pendant  effigy  was 
found  by  Mr  Kennedv  (see  figure 

Paint   was    represented    by    red 
pigment    found    in    a    number    of        ^'S-  i^    ^-"'SJ'      ^^"""^      "**"' 

-  ,       ■  ,        (iirtoise   rattle 
graves,   sometimes   m  considerable 

quantity,  and  by  a  few  pieces  of  purjjlish  auii  greenish  soft  stone. 
Articles  made  of  bone  and  antler  were  nnt  very  numerous  nor 
were  they  in  gre;it  variety.  Awls  of  bone  were  occasionally  met 
with,  some  merely  sharpened  splinters,  others  more  elaborately  fin- 
ished, one  being  even  decorated  nl  the  lihint  end  with  a  design 
15 
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composed  of  short  incised  lines.    But  one  bone  needle  was  found 

a  bniken  one.    The  purpose  of  the  twenty-three  bone  tubes  3  or  £%. 
inches  long  found  wiih  an  iron  knife  piled  up  near  the  right  kne^ 
of  the  skeleton  in  pit  64,  before  described,  remains  a  matter  for 
:-l>eculaiion.  nor  does  the  occurrence  of  parallel  transverse  notches 
on  the  sides  of  some  of  them  seem  to  give  any  clue.     It  was  sug- 
gested hi  one  of  our  Seneca  visitors  that  these  tubes  may  have  been 
medicine  receptacles.     Eight  similar  ones  were  found  in  a  pottery 
vessel  near  the  face  of  the  skeleton  in  pit  97.    Smaller  tubes  suitable 
for  beads  were  fonn<l  in  a  number  of  pits,  and  were  probably  used 
a>  such.    The  btmy  part  of  a  turtle  >hell  containing  large  beads  and 
sinal!  jiebbles  found  in  front  of  a  folded  skeleton  in  pit  58  indicates 
thai  the  ancient  use  of  a  turtle  shell  rattle  was  similar  to  the  Ganowa 
gustahewesen  of  the  modem  Seneca.     (Plate  76  shows  a  similar 
rattle.) 

'Hie  most  interesting  of  the  bone  objects  found  was  a  small 
numan  figure  very  neatly  carved,  but  with  no  tra^-e  of  arms  and 
with  the  feet  missing.  It  was  discovered  in  pit  33  at  the  depth  01 
about  18  inches  from  the  surface  in  a  la>er  of  charred  bark,  where 
it  was  associated  with  small  copi>er  bead.-i  covered  with  verdigris 
and  still  adhering  in  strings,  scattered  glass  trade  beads,  and  infants' 
bones  —  a  typical  infant  grave.  When  this  fig\ire  was  shown  to  the 
Seneca  tliey  informed  us  that  the  "  ga-ra'-da  "  or  image  was  a  verj- 
powerful  "  witch  "  cbiinn.  and  thai  >iniilar  ones  had  been  often 
»<cd  in  their  men  01  magic.  They  even  lold  stories  of  finding  such 
an  iniiigc  amid  the  lHl'>nj:inj;s  ol  a  deteascl  nn>lic.  done  up  in  a 
large  ball  of  cloths  am!  -kin-,  ihc  inner  of  which  was  soaked  with 
blo-Hl.  Personally.  I  think  that  it  i\k  image  had  been  so  highly 
thought  of  in  ancient  time-  it  would  nover  have  been  buried  with  an 
infant,  and  that  it  prohaWy  wa>  merely  a  toy  —  a  doll  for  the  chdd 
to  play  with  in  Spirit  1-and.' 

."^ome  mystic  puri»ose,  however,  may  have  prompted  the  placing 
of  several  raccixin  penis  In^nes  w-ih  an  infant  in  pit  40.  as  such 
objects  are  still  10  K'  found  in  "  mysierious  packages "  among 
Irtupioian  |teopIt>  t-ilay. 

.V  few  perforated  elk  tt'eth  foun.l  1:1  another  child's  grave  t  pit 
(f>'>  hitherto  .K'scrilied,  were  of  the  s<in  highly  prized  as  decorations 
by  the  nunlem  western  Indians,  and  were  here  doubtless  used  for 
the  ?anie  ptirpose. 

.\  fine  sixvinien  01  .inller  implement  was  the  spear  or  harpoon 
head  discovered  with  the  skeleton  in  pit  .?4.  hitherto  described  and 

'Similar  etiiocj  were  u-.xt.,'.  a:  Fa,to7>-  H.-''.^».  Oi-aHo  coimti. 
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Plate   76 
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Objects  from  graves  in  the  Silvcrheels  site  near  IrvinK,  Chautauqua 
count}'.  I,  tortoise  rattle  such  as  is  use<l  by  tlic  Seneca  VVenontonwisas 
■ociety.  2,  Iwne  comb.  3,  fraKtient  of  froiird  preserved  by  contact  with 
the   copper  object  within   it     4,   small   brass   kcllle   found   in   the   grave   of 
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tigureJ.  -Made  mucii  after  the  fashion  of  the  more  familiar  antler 
arrowhead  by  cutting  off  tlie  end  of  an  antier,  sharpening  the  point, 
and  drilling  ont  the  butt  to  receive  the  shaft,  it  was  much  larger 
14  or  5  inches  lung),  was  transver>ely  perforated  probably  for  ihe 
attachment  of  a  hari>oon  line,  and  showed  a  backward  and  outw  ard 
pritjection  of  the  rim  of  the  shaft  socket,  doubtless  intended  for  a 
barb.  But  one  other  variety  of  antler  implement  was  obtained,  a 
sort  of  elongated  cylinder,  probably  a  flint  flaker,  unearthed  from 
pit  67.  In  this  pit '  at  a  depth  of  22J/I  inches  lay  a  folded  skeleton 
heading  west  and  facing  south.  The  spine  showed  thstinct  indica- 
tions of  disease,  and  certain  other  bones  seemed  abnormal.  Between 
the  head  and  knees  lay  a  deposit  of  objects  among  which  figured  the 
antler  cylinder,  stained  green  and  well  preserved  by  copper  salts 
from  a  sheet  of  that  metal  just  above  it.  Here  were  also  an  oval 
flat  stone  .showing  wear,  an  iron  trade  knife,  and  a  small  flint  point. 
while  near  the  neck  of  the  skeleton  a  few  trade  beads  came  to  light. 
A  few  other  similar  bone  or  antler  cylinders  in  poor  condition  were 
di-covered  with  the  skeleton  in  pit  68,  before  described.  It  will  be 
ii'Hiced  that  the  skeletons  of  both  pits  67  and  68  had  what  might 
W  called  arrow-making  outfits,  the  only  ones  found,  and  were  both 
cripples.  Perhaps  among  these  people  arrow-making  devolved  upon 
those  who  coidd  not  hunt. 

Wampum  beads  were  quite  common  —  liy  far  the  most  abundant 
of  >liell  objects  found.  We  found  them,  with  few  e.xceptions,  only 
about  the  necks  of  women  and  children.  The  beads  were  regula- 
tion wampum  ,-i/e.  cylindrical,  and  mainly  white,  in  many  case- 
showing  the  spiral  laminae  of  the  shell  coUunella  from  which  they 
had  been  made.  Another  variety  of  somewhat  similar  shell  bead- 
wa-  a  I'ttU-  larger  and  more  disc  sliajjed.  Quite  a  number  of  largi- 
ci'arse  heads  maile  from  the  coluniellae  of  Busycon  (  Fulgur)  cariou- 
or  'imilar  marine  shells  occurred,  often  heavily  c(>ate<l  with  a  brown- 
ish patina.  Large  shell  di.scs  were  rare,  but  one  or  two  in  an 
advanced  -.lage  of  di-inii-gralion  being  found. 

h  h;is  very  dilhouli  to  make  sure  of  tlic  naM\c  cupiier  aninTtg  the 
'|u;mtity  ul  tiio.-ily  bra.--  articles  found,  hut  there  were  some  bead- 
at  least  m.tde  from  this  material.-  The  copper  had  been  hammered 
out  into  rough  >lieei>  and  then  Ik^uI  .Tmund  into  a  cylindrical  form. 

point,  had  lu'vn  ■hiK  iiu"  ihi^  s;r;iM- 
(ound  here.    .\.  C.  1'. 
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milking  a  large  rude  bead.  Seven  such  beads  forming  a  bracelet 
about  the  right  arm  of  the  skeleton  in  pit  75,  and  four  apparently 
similar  ones  together  with  an  equal  number  of  cnpixir  or  brass  '  jing- 
Icrs  "  or  conical  ornaments  made  in  ihe  same  way,  were  found  with 
the  bones  of  an  infant  in  pit  f<9. 

The  salts  of  this  and  other  copper  had  caused  the  preservation  in 
many  instances  of  organic  substance,  such  as  the  strhif,'s  of  vege- 
table fiber  and  s'new  upon  which  the  beads  had  been  struiig  aiid  bits 
of  skin  and  fur  that  had  lain  adjacent  to  the  metal.  In  the  case  of 
the  skeleton  from  pit  /f^.  described  before,  parts  of  a  fur  bag  and 
strips  of  buckskin  legging  iiad  been  preserved  by  cotiiaci  with  what 
seemed  to  be  copper  beads.  The  strip.s  of  legjjiiig  lay  along  the 
lower  leg  bones,  the  beads  being  sewn  along  itie  outer  edge  and  ter- 
minated near  the  foot  in  lobes  or  flaps  around  which  the  line  of 
lieads  continued. 

The  best  discoveries  of  the  expedition  were  in  the  line  of  pottery, 
of  which  a  collection  was  obtained  comprising  a  variety  and  quan- 
tity of  perfect  or  nearly  perfect  specimens  seldom  met  with  in  Ibe 
east.    In  size  the  vessels 
varied  from  a  tiny  jar 
but   2  inches  high   (see 
figure  33)  to  one  holding 
4  quarts;  in  shape,  from 
a  mere  cup  to  an  ornate 
and  elaborately  modeled 
jar ;  and  in  texture  from 
rude,  coarse  and  crum- 
bly ware  to  the  thinnest 
and    hardest    of    which 

the   eastern  Indian  was 

,,  >i     i       f    .u  Fiu.  3i     Small     imjUitv     bowl     from     the 

capable.     Most   of   the      „.,     .    ,     .,     J- 

■^  Silverheels   site.    Knc   ciiiinty. 

vessels  may  be  grouped 

into  the  following  typical  classes;  ra-seil-rim  jars.  Wnubbed-rim  jars 
and  cups.  The  first  type  is  of  the  characteristic  Iri»|uoian  shape, 
with  rounded  bottoms,  constricted  necks  and  raised  nni>  of  dither- 
ing widths  and  often  dt-coratcd  with  cumbin.-ilions  oi  ncitcbes  and 
incised  lines,  N'ot  infrecpii-nily  the  rim  has  been  mndeled  u])  into 
from  one  to  four  peaks  rising  with  graceful  curves  and  additig  nuich 
to  the  beauty  of  the  vessel.  Below  each  jieak  ilic  incised  df-ign  is 
often  more  elaborate  and  in  a  few  instances  a  rudimentary  handle 
or  ear  had  been  added,  reaching  from  the  rini  proper  down  across 
the  constriction.    One  jar  of  the  raised-Hm  class,  found  in  pit  RS.  is 
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tigiireJ,  .Made  much  alter  the  fashion  of  the  more  familiar  antler 
arrowhead  by  cutting  nlf  the  end  of  an  antler,  sharpening  the  point, 
and  drilling  nut  the  butt  to  receive  the  shaft,  it  was  much  larger 
(4  or  5  inches  long),  was  transversely  jierforated  probably  for  the 
attachment  of  a  harjwon  line,  and  showed  a  backward  and  outward 
l)r(jjection  of  the  rim  of  the  shaft  socket,  doubtless  intended  for  a 
barb.  But  one  other  variety  of  antler  implement  was  obtained,  a 
xjrt  of  elongated  cylinder,  probably  a  flint  flaker,  unearthed  from 
pit  6".  In  this  pit '  at  a  depth  of  22J.I.  inches  lay  a  folded  skeleton 
heading  west  and  facing  south.  The  spine  showed  distinct  indica- 
tions of  disease,  and  certain  other  bones  seemed  abnormal.  Between 
the  head  and  knees  lay  a  deposit  of  objects  among  which  figured  the 
antler  cylinder,  stained  green  and  well  preserved  by  copper  sails 
from  a  sheet  of  thai  metal  just  above  it.  Here  were  also  an  r)val 
flat  stone  -howing  wear,  an  iroji  trade  knife,  and  a  small  flint  point. 
while  near  the  neck  of  the  .skeleton  a  few  trade  beads  came  to  light. 
A  few  other  similar  bone  or  aniler  cylinders  in  poor  condition  were 
discovered  wi^i  the  .skeleton  in  pit  fi8.  before  described.  It  will  be 
n.'iiced  that  the  -keletons  of  both  pits  67  and  r>R  had  what  might 
hi:  called  arrow-making  outfits,  the  only  ones  found,  and  were  both 
cri]iplcs.  I'erhaps  among  these  jwople  arrow-making  devolved  u|>on 
tlvj>e  who  could  not  hunt. 

\\'ani]nim  beads  were  (|uite  connnon — by  far  the  most  abundant 
(,l  shell  objects  found.  We  found  them,  with  few  exceptions,  only 
al>oiit  the  necks  of  women  and  children.  The  beads  were  regula- 
tion wampum  sixe.  cylindrical,  and  mainly  while,  in  many  case- 
showinj;  the  spiral  laminae  of  the  shell  columella  from  which  they 
had  been  niailc.  Another  variety  of  somewhal  similar  shell  bea<l- 
wa-  a  Tttle  larger  and  more  di-c  shajied.  Quite  a  number  of  largt- 
CI  larse  heads  made  from  the  columellae  of  P.usycon  |  Fulgnr)  caricu- 
or  siiiiiliir  marine  shells  occurred,  often  heavily  coated  with  a  brown- 
ish ])atina.  Large  shell  discs  were  rare,  hut  one  or  two  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  disintegration  bcitig  foun.l. 

It  \\A>  very  diflicult  to  make  sure  ol  the  native  c"|>per  among  the 
<|uanlity  of  mosily  brn^s  articles  found,  but  there  were  some  bead> 
at  least  made  from  this  material.-  The  copjK'r  had  i«*en  hamniercd 
out  into  rough  sheet-  and  then  bent  around  into  a  cylindrical  form. 


l>ijml.  h:id  hetn  dnir  im 
■I..-mr    fxaminali.m    1 

f-.iini!  iKTf.   .\.  c.  r. 


(iiluT    iliii!t;j.   n    kirgc    cliipin'i 
as   no   n-Mwv   copper    implemcn 
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making  a  large  rude  bead.  Seven  such  beads  forming  a  bracelet 
alj.>ut  ihe  right  arm  of  the  skeleton  in  ]>it  75.  and  four  apparently 
•iiiuiiar  ones  together  with  an  equal  number  of  cnpirer  or  bras.^  "  jing- 
ler>  "  or  conical  ornaments  made  in  ibe  same  way,  were  found  with 
the  biines  of  an  infant  in  pit  89. 

The  salts  of  this  and  other  copper  bad  caused  the  preservation  in 
many  instances  of  organic  substance,  sucb  as  die  strings  of  vege- 
table fiber  and  s'new  upon  which  the  beads  bad  been  strung  and  bits 
of  skin  and  fur  that  had  lain  adjacent  to  the  metal.  In  the  case  of 
the  skeleton  from  pit  78,  described  before,  parts  of  a  fur  bag  and 
-trips  of  buckskin  legging  hail  Ijeen  presi-rved  by  contact  with  what 
seemed  to  be  copi)er  Ijeads.  The  stri|>s  of  legging  lay  along  the 
lower  leg  bones,  the  beads  being  sewn  along  the  outer  edge  an<i  ter- 
minated near  the  foot  in  lobes  or  flaps  around  which  the  line  of 
heads  continued. 

The  best  discoveries  of  the  expedition  were  in  the  line  of  pottery, 
»{  which  a  collection  was  obtained  comprising  a  variety  and  quan- 
tity of  perfect  or  nearly  perfect  specimens  seldom  met  with  in  the 
eajit.  In  size  the  vessels 
varied  from  a  tiny  jar 
but  2  inches  high  I  see 
figure  33)  to  one  holding 
4  quarts;  in  shape,  from 
a  mere  cup  to  an  ornate 
and  elaborately  modeled 
jar ;  and  in  texture  from 
rude,  coarse  an<l  crum- 
bly ware  to  the  thinnest 
and  hardest  of  which 
the  eastern  Indian  was 
capable.  Most  of  the 
vessels  may  be  grouped 
into  the  following  typical  classes:  rai,ied-rim  jars,  knobbed-rim  jars 
and  cups.  The  first  type  is  of  the  characteriMic  Iroquoian  shape, 
with  rounded  bottoms,  constricted  necks  and  "raised  rims  of  diflrr- 
ing  widths  and  often  decorated  with  cnmbinations  i>f  iintchfs  and 
incised  lines.  Not  infrequeinly  the  rim  has  been  modeled  up  imo 
from  one  to  four  peaks  rising  with  graceful  curves  and  adding  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  vessel.  Below  each  peak  the  incised  design  is 
often  more  elaborate  and  in  a  few  in>tances  a  rudimentary  handle 
or  ear  had  been  added,  reaching  from  the  rim  jiroper  down  across 
the  constriction.    One  jar  of  the  raised-rim  idass.  i<innd  in  pit  S8.  is 
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covered  from  its  almost  flat  bottom  to  the  edge  of  the  rim  vu 
incjaed  nattems;  in  others  the  neck  or  constricted  part  is  very  1« 
and  so  on  throufh  many  variations.  The  knobbed-rim  jars  wer« 
most  respects  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  class,  but  the  A 
instead  of  being  incised  or  raised  in  peaks,  are  in  the  form  o 
regular  cog  of  lateral  knobs  or  points,  sometimes  merely  dee 
indenting  the  lower  edge  of  the  rim,  sometimes  covering  all  of 
with  large  and  prominent  knobs.  Cups  were  rare,  the  few  fou 
being  merely  small  flaring  vessels  without  constriction  and  alnv 
without  ornament. 


Fit;.  34  Poller)  \tsm\  from  the  SihoHietU  • 
men  more  closely  approached  the  Moha«k  vallej 
than  ally  other  foiiinl  in  the  burials,     x^. 


le.     This  speci- 

Irotiuoiati  tjpe 


Most  of  the  jars  witc  intended,  withoiii  doubt,  for  c€>oking  pi 
poses  and  were  used  (in  the  lire  as  is  shown  by  tbe  smoked  conditi 
of  many  of  tbem  and  the  finding  of  a  cracked  jxittery  jar  in  pit  . 
with  charred  grease  or  soot  in  the  crai-k.    The  mending  of  pottc 
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'i  shoBH  by  hoks  in  se\-eral  potsherds  which  had  evidently  been 

(Wled  along  both  edges  of  a  break  for  the  purjiose  of  lacing  it 

'figtthcr,  thus  presening  the  integrity  of   the  \essel,  a  coiiinion 

Pwtice  anKHig  the  ancient  Indians  of  tire  New  York  sea  coast,  but 

'^'w  in  the  Iroquian  region.     Some  of  the  jars  associated  wilh 

"'^ant  skeletons  were  so  very  small  that  it  is  improbable  thai  they 

■ere  used  as  anything  but  toys.    One  of  the  cups  found  was  partly 

"ed  with  red  paint  —  a  circumstance  which  may  give  a  hint  as  to 

"le  use  of  the  others.    Sometimes  two  or  even  three  vessels  occurred 

■"  one  grave*,  as  in  pit  92  where  three  jars  in  a  row  were  found  with 


P'B-    35    Typical    Iroqiioian 
'*.W*7.    x}i. 

t^Jt remains  of  two  infants,  or  in  pit  82,  where  a  large  jar  and  a  small 
""elay  at  either  side  of  a  little  bone  dust,  once  an  infant's  skeleton. 
Potter^'  vessels  and  indeed  almost  all  the  objects  of  utility,  when 
Ijuried  with  a  body,  were  placed,  as  a  rule,  at  the  right  side,  if  it 
"We  laid  out  straight  and  in  front,  near  the  head,  if  it  were  folded. 
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Besides  the  numerous  vessels  that  were  found  in  ^ood  condition 
there  were  many  that  had  been  crushed  by  roots  or  the  weight  of 
the  impending  earth.  Moreover  great  quantities  of  potsherds  were 
collected  from  the  various  i)its  and  a  few  picked  up  on  the  surface 
of  the  fort  and  on  the  flood  plain  site. 

Four  varieties  of  pottery  (terra  cotta)  pipes  were  obtained  here. 
The  commonest,  found  only  in  the  graves,  are  so  nearly  alike  it 
would  be  nearly  impossible  to  tell  one  from  the  other.     They  are 


comp(j:ied  of  a  rounck'J  bowl,  decorated  with  parallel  and  horizontal 
>tripes,  from  which  arise-^  a  much  narrower  stem,  which,  roundinj; 
a  gentle  curve  taper>  .-lightly  and  ends  within  a  few  inches  i  -ce 
figure  36).  A  variant  of  this  type  had  the  decoration  in  the  form 
of  short  oblique  strijies  instead  of  horizontal  ones  encircling  the 
bowl.  Two  other  pipes  of  somewhat  different  form  were  found-  - 
one  in  an  ash  pit,  one  in  the  genera!  digging.  A  [)ipe  of  much 
interest  was  found  in  pit  24,  before  de>cribcd,  having  ihe  form  nf 
a  coiled  serpent,  the  head  of  which  was  raised  above  ihc  rim  of  the 


bowl  (compare  tigur 
far  the  best  of  the 
■)S.  associated  wiih  ; 
bits  of  human  hone, 
seated  human  li^-urc 
large  head  lnp|«>d  v 


A  still  more  cm 
mia  ones  f.uuul. 


iplicaied  effigy  pijie.  bv 
va.s  unvarihed  from  lu- 
l«.i  very  liadly  decayed 
if  the  ]>i]>e  rcpre-eiit-  ;i 
hands  at  the  moulh.  a 
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'did  the  feel  protracted  into  long  notched  ridgts  along  tlie  stem, 
vhile  the  spine  and  upper  arm  were  dotted.  The  face  looked  sonie- 
:hing  like  the  modem  Seneca  ceremonial  wod.k-n  masks  or 
:3-go-^,"  so  much  that  the  Indians  considered  the  pipe  a  repre- 
■Miiaiion  of  a  masker  blowing  ashes  between  his  fingers  as  do  tht' 
■"  Falw-face  Society "  men  of  today.  A  quantity  oi  charred 
::u:rrnnl,  i^rhaps  Indian  iobai-co.  was  foLind  in  the  i-ijie  ( see 
^TJre  23). 


'4fif:'  ■■«^?='r 


Fig.  .37  Scrptm  eftigy  pipe  irom  Silvcrheeh  site.  Ruffalo  Scciety  of 
Katural   Sciences  collection,     x   altoiit^i. 

Taking  up  the  articles  of  European  origin  collecieil  on  ihis  site, 
we  find  beads  of  verj'  common  occurrence.  These  are  of  four  sorts: 
small  round  white  and  blue  glass  heads  (|uite  similar  lo  those  used 
by  the  Indians  today,  larger  mnlticolored  >pherical  hea<l>  and  long 
c>-Iindrical  ones,  generally  a  dull  red  and  a  close  imitaiion  of  the 
original  catlinite  article,  but  sometimes  bUic.  Sometimes  it  was 
possible  to  trace  in  the  sand  small  parts  of  beadwork  designs,  which. 
were  usually  in  curved  lines. 

There  were  also  small  l)eads  that  haJ  some  appearance —  verdi- 
gris and  the  like  —  of  being  made  of  copier.  Upon  closer  exami- 
nation they  api>eared  to  be  of  glass,  in  the  mamifaotnre  nf  which 
some  salt  of  copper  had  been  used  as  a  pigment.  They  preserved. 
however,  the  sinew  or  fiber  cord  on  which  they  had  Iwcn  strung  and 
any  organic  substance  with  which  ihey  came  in  cimtact. 

A  number  of  pieces  of  sheet  brass  were  procured  in  different 
graves,  fome  01  which  al  least  had  strvod  .1  dt-linile  i)ur]iose,  per- 
haps as  ornaments.  In  pit  67  were  found  -everal  pieces,  probably 
parts  of  a  large  sheet,  one  of  which  was  iriangiilar,  notched  aloi 
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the  edge  and  bore  traces  of  red  paint.  One  triangular  arrowh 
cut  from  sheet  brass,  was  secured,  of  the  same  general  sort  that 
found  with  the  famous  "  Skeleton  in  Armor  "  near  Fall  River 
in  different  parts  of  New  York  State  from  the  rock-shelters 
New  York  City  to  the  Iroquraan  sites  in  central  and  western  ] 
Yoilc.'  Beads  and  jin^ers  of  European  brass  were  not  infrequ 
the  Indians  had  evidently  cut  small  pieces  from  the  sheet  metal 
bent  them  into  their  present  cylindrical  and  conical  forms.  Ano 
metallic  ornament,  of  which  several  examples  were  found, 
bracelet  of  slender  or  brass  tubing  bent  in  the  form  of  a  very  '. 
and  narrow  loop  thus  giving  it  breadth.  A  short-handled  met 
ladle  was  also  obtained. 

Two  iron  tomahawks  were  unearthed  from  graves,  both  of 
same  early  type  shown  by  Beauchamp  as  figure  99  m  his  paper, 
"  Metallic  Implements  of  the  New  York  Indians;"  and  sharp-poi) 
iron  trade  knives  were  not  uncommon.  A  rude  bracelet  and 
or  three  awls  complete  the  list  of  iron  objects  obtained  here. 
guns,  metallic  kettles  or  articles  of  silver  were  found.  Jud] 
from  the  specimens  obtained  and  from  the  circumstances  of  t 
finding,  we  had  here  a  people  gaining  their  livelihood  mainly  f 
fishing,  agriculture  and  the  chase;  building  forts  of  earth  doubt 
topped  with  pali!>ade5  for  their  protection;  and  quite  well  advai 
in  the  simple  arts.  Trade  with  Europeans  had  brought  them  n 
erous  trinkets  and  had  made  their  lives  easier  by  the  additior 
iron  axes  and  knives  to  their  native  implements:  but  had  not 
brought  Ihe  guns  and  metallic  kettles  so  common  later.  Ornam' 
such  as  heads  and  ear  pendants  were  worn  almost  entirely  by  woi 
aud  children.  Ihe  men  seldom  allowing  themselves  even  a  braci 
Trade  witli  other  tribes  is  shown  by  objects  made  of  marine  st 
and  red  catlinite.  The  dead  were  buried  by  simple  inhumation 
which  case  implements,  utensils  and  ornaments  were  often  place 
the  grave,  or  by  the  ossuar)'  and  "hone  bur'al  "  system  be 
described. 

Everything  seems  to  indicate  that  these  peo])le  were  ot  Iroqu' 
culture.  The  characteristic  jjottery  and  terra  cotta  |ii(>e>.  the  usi 
triangular  points  and  celts  instead  of  notched  points  and  groo 
axes,  the  abundant  use  of  corn,  the  wauipum  found,  the  ossii 
system  and  even  the  practice  of  fort  buildinj;  alt  point  to  stui 
customs  with  the  lro(|uois.     While  many  nf  these   features  11 

'Reanchamp,  \V.  M.,  "Metallic  Implcinnus  of  llie  New  Vork  Imlia 
p.  4?-So.    Stale  Mils.  Bill.   55.    iQoa. 
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have  been  found  also  among  other  peoples,  their  combination  here 
seems  practically  conclusive  proof.  But  what  Iroquoian  tribe  i> 
this?  There  are  two  answers  possible:  they  were  either  Ihe  Erie  or 
Cat  Nation,  an  extinct  trihe  known  to  have  been  of  Iroquoian  stock. 
Of  they  were  Seneca.  Beauchamp,  in  his  "Aboriginal  Oicui>ati(in 
oi  New  York,"  jdaccs  the  Erie  in  the  region  southwest  of  Buffalo, 
and  has  done  so  on  good  authority,  as  will  be  seen  from  an  accouni 
of  this  subject  prepared  by  Mr  Dilworth  M.  Silver  of  Buffalo,  wlui 
has  given  it  much  attention.  The  Erie,  however,  were  ticstroyed 
by  the  Seneca  in  or  about  1655.  according  to  the  Jesuit  Relations 
ind  Qiarlevoix's  "  History  of  New  France.'  Thus  the  question  nar- 
rows down  to  whether  or  not  the  site  was  occupied  prior  to  that 
Me.  If  it  was,  the  inhabitants  were  Erie;  if  not,  they  wer-j 
Seneca.  The  later  is  probably  correct.  The  Euro|«ean  articles  found 
sere  of  a  sort  similar  to  those  traded  to  the  Indi.ins  up  m  the 
lirst  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Champlain  saw  iron  trade 
«es  among  the  Iroquois  as  early  as  1609  and  it  is  well  known 
that  beads,  knives  and  Ihe  Hke  followed  soon  after.  There  may  ha\t 
■Wi,  however,  more  or  less  occupation  of  the  Cattaraugus  \nlle}- 
Wore  their  arrival.  I  could  find  no  trace  of  any  tradition  con- 
™niing  the  fort  or  its  former  occupants  among  the  Seneca  anil 
■"Ostof  them  were  even  ignorant  of  its  existence.  The  |)robabilities 
^fe,  then,  that  the  site  was  occupied  by  the  Seneca  after  1655. 

The  region  is  still  a  rich  one  for  the  archeologisl.  There  are  still 
*  number  of  earthworks  practically  untouched.  One  of  these. 
S'hiated  on  the  bluffs  south  of  Cattaraugus  creek  amid  dense  timlier. 
^11  retains  its  wall,  ditch  and  gates  in  good  condition,  and  moreover 
'hows  a  lower  second  wall  within  the  first.' 

DOUBLE  \V-\LL  1-nRT 

^^''U>R.\TION      OF      AN      AN'CIENT      EAKTinVtlKK      IX      CATTAKAUGIS 
COUNTY,     N-.     Y. 

By  M.  RAYMOND  HARRINT.TO.X 
The  highly  interesting  results  obtained  in  1903  for  the  Pealxidy 
■'Useum  from  the  ancient  Iroquoian  stronghold  and  burial  place 
'^OWn  as  "  Silverhecis  Site"  led  to  a  further  examination  in  i<;o4 
'  the  same  region,  the  valley  of  Cattaraugus  creek,  which  emers 
^*«  Erie,  about  30  miles  southwest  of  Hnffaln.  N,  Y.  In  this 
^^k  the  writer  was  a.-!':istc.l  by  Mr  A.  H.  Skinner  of  New  York 
mdcr  the  title  "  Double 
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a  long,  very  narrow  "hog  back."  a  tongue  of  land  which  forni>  a 
continuation  of  the  point  itself  and  slopes  gradually  down  from  the 
flat  above  to  ihe  creek  bank  just  above  the  mou-h  of  the  brook.  A 
narrow  path  may  still  be  seen  along  ihe  crest  of  the  "  hog  back," 
with  steep  declivities  on  either  side;  handy  for  getting  down  to  the 
water  and  at  the  same  time  easy  of  defense. 

Before  taking  up  a  description  of  the  earthwork  let  us  glance  at 
the  conditions  which  made  the  site  a  suitable  one  for  a  stronghold  or 
a  place  of  habitation.  Its  commanding  position  with  views  of  both 
Cattaraugus  and  Clear  creeks  and  the  broad  expanse  of  valley,  the 
steepness  of  the  banks  and  its  consequent  inaccessibilit),  the  ease 
with  which  the  narrow  neck  could  be  fortified  and  the  point  thus 
shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  plateau,  the  good  spring  on  the  side  hill 
inside  the  wall  and  within  lO  feet  of  the  top,  all  recommend  the 
place  from  a  military  standpoint.  It  was,  moreover,  a  place  where 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  were  within  easy  reach;  the  abo\-e- 
mentioned  spring,  the  creek  with  its  teeming  fish,  the  good  corn 
lands  close  by,  everything  was  favorable.  Perhaps  Ihe  field,  now 
washed  away,  at  the  base  of  the  bluff  was  used  as  a  corn  field,  or 
perhaps  the  level  tract  of  the  plateau,  or  of  the  the  flood  plain  across 
the  creek.  It  does  not  seem  strange  that  the  ancient  fort-builders 
chose  this  location. 

The  archeologica!  environment  should  also  be  looked  into  before 
taking  up  the  details.  The  Silverheels  stronghold,  the  scene  of  the 
1903  exploration,  lies  about  3^^  miles  down  the  creek  and  on  the 
oppo.sile  side  on  a  poinl  of  the  terrace  where  the  flood  plain  is  con- 
siderably narrower.  On  the  same  side  as  the  Double  Wall  Fort  but 
only  ^yi  miles  below,  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Indian  creek,  is  another 
similar  work,  the  Burning  Spring  Fort,  which  is  much  older  than 
the  Silverheels  sile.  Many  arniw  points,  flakes  and  the  like  have 
been  foimd  by  the  Indians  on  the  now  destroyed  field  at  the  fool 
of  the  bluff  at  Double  Wall  Fort,  which  may  jxiint  to  the  ]>revious 
existence  of  a  camp  or  even  a  village  there  instead  of  a  corn  field. 
Up  stream  from  Double  Wall,  the  first  site  of  which  I  have  definite 
knowledge  is  the  now  obliterated  semicircubr  work  on  I'lirnt  Peter 
above  fiowanda  atid  fully  8  miles  di;>lanL  .\cross  the  creek, 
however,  there  are  several  siies  within  a  radius  of  a  mile  or  so. 
Immediately  across  is  a  low  alluvial  terrace.  |>art  of  the  flood  plain, 
which  shows  slight  evidences  of  occnjiation  in  the  shape  of  occa- 
siimal  chips,  poinis,  net  sinkers  and  potsherds  with  a  few  fire-cracke<l 
stones  scattered  over   several  acre-.     There  are  oilier  sites  of    ihis 
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kind  on  the  flats,  notably  back  of  the  Tliomas  Indian  School,  but 
most  of  the  other  traces  of  occupation  are  Seneca  and  more  modem, 
"r  in  at  least  one  case,  modem  Delaware. 

The  eanhwork  of  the  Double  \\'a\\  Fort  consists  of  a  well- 
preserted  curved  wall  antl  ditch  crossing  the  neck  of  land  between 
ihe  point  and  the  main  part  of  the  terrace ;  and  a  second  and  lower 

•  all  wiih  a  shallower  ditch  parallel  to  and  inside  the  larger  one. 

The  outside  wall  has  two  gates,  the  inner  one  none,  but  instead  a 

gap  between  its  southern  end  and  the  brink  of  the  ravine.     The 

walls  are  concave  outward,  with  ditches  in  both  cases  outside.    From 

the  bottom  of  the  ditch  the  top  of  the  highest  wall  is  at  one  place  5 

feet,  7  inches,  but  this  is  variable.     The  ditch  itself  is  2  feet,  10 

inches  deep;  the  wall  15  feet  thick  and  about  215  feet  long.    The 

height  of  the  inner  wall  is  2  feei,  7  inches,  its  width  11  feet.     The 

two  walls  are  27  feet  ajrart  from  crest  to  crest.     A  glance  at  the 

diaH-ings  will  show  their  shape  and  construction.     It  is  certainly 

iiartlii^  to  come  across  the  great  wall  and  ditch  stretching  away 

into   the  tangled  second   growth  ciie.stnnt,   briers  and   underbrush 

which  cover  the   site.     The   photographs  give  some   idea   of  ihe 

effect. 

The  ancient  village  stood  uptin  the  point  i)roper,  cut  oH  horn  the 
rest  of  the  terrace  by  Ihe  embankments  and  t!ie  palisades  which 
doubtless  once  surmotmtcd  thetn.  The  other  sides  were  protected 
by  tlieir  steepness  and  also  perhaps  hy  jxilisades  set  .ilong  the  edges 
of  the  lilufT.  If  these  were  ever  used,  however,  there  is  now  no 
sign  of  them.  In  fact  1  found  no  traces  whatever  of  the  palisades 
themselves  even  in  cross  sections  made  i>f  the  larger  wall.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  bj'  the  gravelly  character  of  the  soil  which  is 
favorable  neither  for  the  preservation  of  the  actual  wood  of  ihe 
palisade  nor  for  retaining  any  trace  of  the  post  hole.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  such  palisades  were  generally  u.-ied;  for  not  only  do  the 
writings  of  the  early  explorers  tell  of  many  instances  among  the 
Iroquoian  tribes;  but  decayed  or  charred  portions  of  them  have 
been  actually  found  in  situ  on  other  siles  similar  to  this.'  The 
pickets  must  have  been  planted  in  this  case  along  the  lop  of  the 
wall,  perhaps  in  a  single  row.  It  does  not  seem  |X)ssibie  that  any 
other  arrangement  could  have  been  effective  here.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  gates  were  made  secure  unless  perhaps  the  southern  one 
is  recent  and  was  made  by  the  modern  Seneca  for  convenience  in 

*  Bcauchamp,  Aboriginal  OcciipHlion  of  Nciv  York,  p.  27. 
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liaiiliii','  timber  iicruss  the  wall  and  ditch,     in  tliat  case  the  injr;ht;n: 
yatc^the  iiiily  (int  —  would  have  hcen  well  protected  by  the  inncv 
wall,  fonuin;;  ;iii  alk-y  between  the  twii  walls  from  the  outer  jjait 
to  tiie  viJIajje  and  yiviiis;  a  (rreaiL'r  chance  to  stop  enemies  who  liad 
succeeded   in    forciiifi;  their  way  through   ihe  gate.     If  this  is  nofc 
trite  it  wuiiUI  he  difficult  to  account  for  the  inner  wall  at  all,  unlial 
as  a  rciic  of  a  siill  earlier  occuimtion  whicli  seems  hardly  likdy.    ^B 
may  be  possible,  however,  that  the  inner  wall  was  started  and  ner^^ 
tinislied.    A  reasonable  explatialion  for  tlie  southern  gate,  supposin^V 
it  to  be  ancient,  is  that  it  was  made  for  convenience  at  a  time  when' 
war  <iid  not  seem  imminent,  to  save  (be  triiiihle  of  going  around 
through  the  alley  when  entering  or  leaving  the  fort. 

Turning  now  to  the  evidences  of  Jiabitaiion  within  the  work  « 
tind  them  visible  even  from  the  surfaces  amid  the  tangled  s 
growth  stumps,  briers  and  underbrush.  The  most  noticeable  of  i 
wzTC  nutnerous  saucer-shai>ed  depressions  in  the  surface  of  1 
giound,  much  scattered  but  mainly  on  the  side  of  the  site  nes 
the  ravine:  these  coniinuetl  out  to  within  30  feet  of  the  apex,  1 
averaged  4  or  5  feet  in  diameter.  Another  evidence  was  the  pre 
of  very  black  earth,  beginning  some  distance  inside  the  wall  1 
covering  the  entire  surface  of  the  point  nearly  nut  to  the  apex  t 
apiKiretitly  thickest  on  the  ravine  si<le.  In  this  black  earth  on  t 
paths  and  other  hare  fipots  could  he  seen  occasional  lire-broln 
•^toties  and  scattered  puislierds.  which  are  alro  washed  out  now  a 
iheii  along  the  edge.  Xo  otlier  surface  imlicatiuns  were  visiU 
exce])t  of  course  the  eartlnvurk  itself. 

I   deciiled   that  a   few    trans\er,ie   trenciie-   ancl   tliorough   "posti 
holing  "  would  give  a  gi"»l  <i;eneral  idea  of  the  character  of  the  siK 
anil  began  work  on  thi>  basis.     Three  irencbes  were  dug,  but  the 
excavation  was  made  un|)leasant  and  difficult  by  the  interlacing  mass" 
of  tniigh  roots,  the  thick  vegetation,  and  especially  by  the  almost 
constant    rain.      The    trencho    were    run    S    feet    wide  and    alwaw 
included  all  earth  tliat  ■showed  any  trace  of  disturbance.     Occasional    . 
"pits'"  nr  cup-sbapec]  Imlcs  fdlod  with  disturbed  and  stained  earth 
were  encouniercd,  some  with  .1  cnrrespoiiclirig  depression  above  them. 
some    withotit.      They    were    generally    homcigeneous    in    structure 
although   some   shnweii   irrcgidar   ash  cir   charcoal    layers.      On   the 
whole  the   ])ii>    fiumd  here  cniitained   lc>^    in   the   way  of   artifact- 
arid    refii>e   than    ;iiiy    nilur    -erie-    I    ( \  ir    cxaniincd.      As    a    rule 
ihry    were    mctelx     hiack    si;,i,i,     -nothing    lonrc.       We    dug    int 
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one  saucerlike  depression  after  anoiher  with  practically  the  same 
result,  merely  a  dark  stain  running  down  perhaps  2  feet,  a  few  par- 
tides  of  charcoal,  a  chip  or  two,  a  reject  perchance,  or  perliaps  a 
small  potsherd  —  such  were  the  contents  of  the  average  pit. 


Fig.  38    Cross  section  of  the  wall  and  dil-Ji  at  Double  Wall 


Ked  or  black  ash  lavers  were  oi  the  ci^iiiiiionest  occurrence  iierc, 
(enerallv  abnui  ,1  or  4  leei  in  diameter  and  u  to  16  inches  deer. 
They  rarely  contained  an_\ihing  01  interest,  but  were  remarkable  c;; 
account  of  tbdr  number.  es]vcialiy  the  red  ones,  which  were  somc- 
tinMS  within  a  foot  or  two  01  each  oibor,  or  even  coalesced.  Tie 
bbck  or  Indian  surface  hyev  >ddoni  re.ichtM  a  depth  of  over  ? 
iadies  and  was  thickest  on  the  ravine  side.  Specimens  from  the  si:r 
^"TWre  lUM  abundant,  nor  had  they  nuKli  :n.i:v:di:,ii  character.  T\"]iics! 
InjqDOian  celts,  pottery  an.i  iriaiijnilar  sr-'whi-.-ids  i.ld  the  stof}. 
IxwrevtT,  The  iXMlcry  was  nuKh  like  that  ■.'■.:r.d  at  the  SHverliecS 
*Me.  onh-  ruder,  haviiii;  imich,  :hc  sanw  .-:ylc  oi  m:?^i5  rim.  Si:'' 
*e  "kiK*bed-rini"  ;y^::ir>,  ;-.■>  ch.iy.i.-ir -::c  . :  the  Siherhee;- 
«W>«(Ehc*ld,  d:d  n..;  :.y\x.\7  hxrc.  Tlx-  or;>  ■.--.<  :  ■•.■~6  was  a  r-l.i:-. 
-o«a  aiTair  with  110  >al;c:::  ch,ir.-ic:i'>  "\    wT.ich  it  m:i;h*   Iv 
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identiSed  as  belonging  to  any  particular  culture.  It  merely  belonged 
to  the  general  Algonkin-Iroquois  type  of  terra  cotta  pipes.  Pitted 
hammerstones  were  rather  common,  as  were  chips  and  objects 
•>i  flini,  As  before  indicated,  a  number  of  flint  arrow  points  were 
found,  mainly  triangular.  There  were  also  celts,  whole  and  broken, 
and  a  peculiar  stone  chisel.  A  few  charred  nuts  were  found  in  one 
pit,  but  bones  of  any  kind  were  very  rare,  although  a  few,  evidently 
deer,  came  to  light.  This  scarcity  seems  very  peculiar  when  we 
consider  the  large  number  of  hearths  and  pits,  unless  most  of  the 
refuse  was  thrown  down  the  bluff  —  a  custom  which  seems  to  have 
preiailed  among  the  Mohawk  branch  of  the  Iroquoian  stock,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  conditions  to  be  seen  on  the  sites  of  their  old 
'irtrngholds  in  the  Mohawk  valley.  But  if  this  was  done  at  Double 
Wall  Fort,  we  did  not  find  the  refuse  heap.  Perhaps  it  was  washed 
a«ay  or  covered  by  a  landslide.  Nothing  to  indicate  European  influ- 
ence or  contact  was  discovered.  A  large  proportion  of  the  specimens 
were  found  in  the  surface  or  village  layer  and  comparatively  few 
in  the  pits,  reversing  the  usual  conditions.  Certain  spots  in  this 
layer  seemed  richer  than  others,  particularly  on  the  side  toward  the 
ravine. 

The  small  amount  of  refuse  gives  the  intpre^ston  that  the  village 
<vas  neither  very  populous  nor  long  occupied.  We  just  consider, 
of  course,  that  the  inhabitants  may  have  practised  the  Mohawk  sys- 
Km  above  referred  to  of  disposing  of  ii,  but  the  |irobabiHties  are 
Ihatthe  site  was  used  mainly  as  a  war-time  stronghold  and  probably 
«ver  for  any  considerable  period  as  a  regular  village.  Perhaps 
the  main  town  was  on  the  now  destroyed  field  at  the  foot  of  the 
bloff,  or  even  across  the  creek.  The  fort  could  not,  it  seems  to  me, 
have  been  merely  a  temporary  fortified  camp  or  village  intended  to 
be  used  a  short  time  only  and  then  abandoned  forever.  Too  much 
labor  had  been  expended  on  it  for  that,  and  the  Indian  rarely  likes 
Innible  for  nothing.  The  "  war-time  .•stronghold"  hypothesis  cer- 
ainly  seems  the  most  probable. 

That  the  people  who  erected  this  work  belonged  to  the  long  extinct 
Erie  or  Cat  Nation,  a  branch  of  the  great  Iroquoian  stock,  seems  to 
me  unquestionable.  They  were  the  only  people  of  whom  we  ha\e 
any  record  in  the  region  during  early  historic  limes'  when  the 
Jesuits  first  came  among  the  Iroquois,  and  doubtless  had  lived  there 
for  some  time.    The  site  is  early,  for  there  are  no  trade  articles :  it 

'Jesuit  Relations  tor  1668. 
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is  Iroquoian,  for  it  yielded  the  combination  peculiar  to  that  culii 
—  celt-axes,  triangular  arrow  points  and  pottery  showing  the  typic 
constructed  neck,  rounded  bottom  and  projeciing  rim.  It  is  n 
Seneca,  for  this  people  did  not  enter  and  settle  the  region  unlil  lor 
after  the  beginning  of  trade  with  the  whites,  relics  of  which  »ou 
certainly  be  found  in  abundance  on  any  siie  occupied  by  them.  He 
we  have  but  one  conclusion  open  —  that  the  site  is  of  Erie  origi 
It  would  be  very  interesting,  however,  to  make  a  further  study  1 
these  Erie  sites,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  the  early  Senei 
in  the  Genesee  valley.  Then,  and  then  only,  cnuld  any  absolu 
conclusion  be  reached. 

THE  RII'LEV  ERIE  SITE" 

BY  ARTHUR  C.  PARKER » 

General  Region 

Along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  between  Westfield  ai 
State  Line,  and  extending  east  and  west  from  these  points,  is  a  hij 
bluff  of  Chemung  shale  ^i^.ing  almost  sheer  from  the  water, 
various  places  it  is  from  15  to  65  feet  above  the  lake  level, 
forms  a  most  effeclnal  barrier  to  those  who  might  wish  to  rea 
the  land  f  mm  tlic  water  or  the  water  from  llie  land.  The  soil  al>n 
the  shale  in  general  is  a  loose  water-washed  sand  and  gra^ 
beneath  whiirh  is  a  substratum  of  Erie  clay  which  outcrops 
denudcil  places.  In  ihis  lake  border  reginn  are  numerous  sprin 
ami  hrixjks.  Two  miles  back  from  the  lake  ri.--e  the  Mcep  Chants 
qua  hills  which  form  the  watershed  that  sends  the  streams  on  1 
south  into  the  Allegheny  and  its  tributaries  and  finally  into  the  Gi 
of  Mexico  and  those  on  ihe  norih  intii  Lake  Erie  and  linally  ii 
the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  This  rcgiun  by  reason  of  its  pliysi> 
features  afforded  an  ideal  retreat  fur  the  tribes  of  men  who  foil 
their  way  there  after  the  siib>i(lcncc  nf  the  i;ivat  glacial  lakes,  wlv 
receding  left  iheir  shure  lines  far  inland  as  terraces  and  hills  n 
their  beds  as  fertile  undulating  plains. 

Traces  of  early  i>ciai|>;iiK>  are  fmind  here.  '")n  the  siic-. 
ancient  marshes  arc  found  the  bnnes  of  ihe  masKHiiui  and  near  th- 
fire-cracked    stones    and    cliarcnal.      There    are    sites    which    y'l 
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Ac  monitor  pipe,  others  that  yield  the  imlished  slates  called  ban- 
Mr  stones,  gorgets,  and  bird  stones  and  the  notched  flints  far 
different  from  the  flints  shaped  by  later  comers.  Thai  the  people 
ttho  made  these  things  were  of  the  Indian  race  is  evident,  but  of 
*tiat  tribe  or  stock  is  a  question  we  must  yet  determine.  At  a  la;er 
period  a  new  stock  of  people  in\aded  the  region  but  whelhcr  they 
fonnd  it  inhabited  or  whether  there  was  a  struggle  in  whicli  the  old 
race  was  expelled  is  merely  a  matter  of  conjecture  now.  Evidences 
ot  the  wide  distribution  of  these  older  people  seem  to  preclude  the 
tlieor)'  of  their  utter  extermination  and  it  seems  more  probable 
thai  ihey  became  absorbed  by  their  conqnerors  or  became  expelled 
to  regions  where  their  environment  changed  their  cnhure. 

Hie  later  invaders  who  displaced  the  builders  of  the  ntound.'i  and 
makers  of  polished  slate  implements  seem  to  have  been  some  early 
branch  of  the  Huron-Iroquois  family.  Their  territory  is  character- 
iwd  by  the  earth  walls  and  inclosures  which  they  left  and  by  the 
pottery  and  triangular  arrow  points  which  are  never  f;iund  on  earlier 
sites  untouched  by  other  occupations.  The  early  Iroquoian  sites  are 
still  further  differentiated  by  the  ossuaries  which  are  found  upon 
many  of  them.  Later  this  territory  came  into  the  possession  of  a 
(*ople  whom  we  recognize  as  the  Erie,  a  branch  of  the  Huron-Iro- 
(piois,  but  a  people  whose  culture  differed  from  the  earlier  Iro- 
tuoian  peoples  of  whom  they  are  without  doubt  the  descendants. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Erie  in'  1654  the  region  remained  unin- 
™)itcd  save  by  wanderers  and  hunters  and  not  until  after  the 
Revolutionary  War  did  it  become  the  hunting  grounds  of  the 
Seneca  who  had  trails  through  it.  one  of  which  passed  close  to  the 
trie  site  at  Ripley.  Over  this  trail  the  Seneca  for  years  traveled 
on  their  way  to  the  settlements  on  the  Sandusky  in  Ohio.  Another 
peat  trail  extended  down  what  was  once  the  Portage  road  to  Chau- 
tauqua lake.     It  began  al  Barcelona  harbor. 

There  have  been  noted  numbers  of  sites  of  aboriginal  occupation 
eist  of  a  meridian  line  drawn  through  Chautauqua  lake  and  touching 
Lake  Erie  on  the  north  and  the  Pennsylvania  line  on  the  south. 
West  of  this  line,  from  the  archeologist's  standpoint,  lies  a  practically 
untouched  region,  a  strange  fact  since  it  presents  an  exceptionally 
iD\-itiDg  field  for  investigation,  being  as  it  is  the  borderland  between 
the  territory  of  the  tribes  of  Iroquoian  stock  and  culture  region  of 
that  mysterious  people  for  the  sake  of  convenience  termed  "mouad 
builders," 
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Ripley  Site 
For  a  number  of  years  the  writer  liad  known  of  a  site  in  U 
locality,  one  on  the  lake  shore  2  miles  northwest  of  Ripley,  but  un 
1906  had  not  had  occasion  to  visit  it.  In  1900  it  was  reported 
Mr.  M.  K.  Harrington  and  the  writer  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Fenton,  whi 
we  were  assistants  on  the  archeologicat  staff  of  the  Americ 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Mr  Harrington  did  some  work  1 
the  site  in  1904  for  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archeolo} 
and  Ethnology,  but  because  of  various  obstacles,  left  the  major  pc 
tion  tuitouched.  The  excavations  which  he  made  during  his  she 
stay  revealed  the  fact  that  the  site  was  a  most  prolific  one.  In  vi« 
of  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Slate  Museum  had  few  or  no  spc 
mens  of  the  Erie  culture,  and  indeed  as  very  little  was  known 
this  culture,  the  site  was  chosen  as  the  field  for  the  season's  ope* 
tions  and  a  leasehold  obtained.  The  Ripley  site  is  situated  on  t 
William  and  Mary  Young  farm  in  lot  27,  Ripley,  Chautauqi 
county.  It  covers  an  elevation  locally  known  as  "  Dewey  knoll 
situated  on  the  cliffs  of  Lake  Erie.  On  the  east  a  stream  has  ci 
through  the  shale  and  eaten  clown  the  bluffs  to  the  lake  level  so  tha 
a  landing  is  easily  effected  from  the  water.  This  landing  is  one  c 
the  few  between  Barcelona  harbor  and  the  mouth  of  Twenti-mil 
■creek  in  Pennsylvania,  where  there  is  easy  access  to  the  land  on  tl" 
Huffs  above.  The  stream  has  cut  the  east  side  of  the  knoll  so  ih; 
ior  several  hundred  feet  south  from  the  lake  (he  bank  rises  stee 
and  in  places  almost  sheer  from  the  creek  bed.  The  place  is  on 
therefore,  naturally  adapted  for  a  fortified  refuge  and  must  ha' 
been  an  attractive  spot  indeed  for  the  aborigines  who  built  upon 
a  village,  a  circular  earthwork,  and  who  found  in  the  soft  sand 
most  suitable  place  for  tlie  burial  of  their  dead. 

Surface  Fealures  of  the  Site 
The  .site  wa,';  found  to  he  mainly  on  the  level  top  of  the  knol 
although  a  number  of  graves  were  foumi  on  tbe  south  and  we: 
slopes.  The  "  unoccupied  soil  "  began  at  the  lake  bank  and  ra 
back  inland  to  the  southern  slo])e.  The  soil  bordering  the  bank  lin 
was  a  light  sandy  loam  heavil>-  intermixed  with  carbonaceous  sul 
stances,  animal  jjliospliates.  vegetable  nu'ld  and  panicles  of  anim: 
Ix-inc.  I'liick  lo  the  >i>iith  it  w;i>  generally  a  light  shifting  sand  whic 
re::ied  n]ii.ii  a  more  compact  stratum.  At  places,  especially  a  ft 
feet  down  llie  slupo.  the  cl.'iy  -iraiuni  tmicmppcci.  Here  tbe  sc 
was  bare  or  only  pp;ir.-cly  coviitil  with  gra^^^.     ;  ?ec  plate  Si.l 
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Tilt  eiitirt-  kiiuU  w;is  cuvtred  by  :i  puicl)  and  plum  orchard  (Hiite 
uprooiL-dj  ;iiid  ii  was  bcuvwii  tlie  rows  ot  trow  that  work  was  car- 
ried uii.  The  invntr  iiaturiilly  nbjectfd  H'  carrying  the  excavations 
too  iieiir  ihe  nmis  of  the  trots  and  tlnis  it  was  sometimes  impossible 
to  take  uiil  a  skeleton  or  to  oi>cn  a  pit  when  it  lay  beneath  a  tree.  In 
siioh  cases  slanting  shafts  were  Mink  beneath  the  roots  and  the  pi 
C'Namined.  'this  was  :i  siimcwhat  dnngerons  oi>eration  as  sometime! 
lilt  overlying  sand  wnulil  cave  down  and  engulf  the  curious  but 
iiKautiims  archcologist  who  after  a  time  would  1)C  rescued  by  his 
assistants. 

I'rcliminary  post  liolinf;  over  the  knoll  stwin  revealed  ihe  cliaracter 
of  the  site,  and  in  conswinence  it  was  divided  iiUo  two  sections,  the 
village  and  the  burial,  rarallel  and  adjacent  trenches  were  staked 
out  and  the  lines  run  as  far  as  jtost  holing  and  surface  indications 
revealed  a  disinrbance  or  im.dilication  of  the  soil  by  its  former 
occupation. 

S'iirf,u-c  EiiJciic-  of  an  Ocaipalioti 
The  surface  evidence  of  an  occniMition  in  that  portion  of  the  site 
afterward  found  to  be  the  village  stvlion  wa.s  pronounced.  The 
ground  was  strewn  with  heat-cracked  stones,  iraginenis  of  shale 
anvils,  broken  flint  nodules,  with  here  and  there  a  fragment  of 
weathered  pfittery  hidden  among  the  roots  of  the  tall  gras-:.  The 
hixuriims  growth  of  {jrass  in  patches  when  surrounded  by  a  scantier, 
growth  points  out  a  .--poi  ot  soil  enriched  hy  some  abnormal  agency. 
The  rank  thick  grass  and  clover  here  in  ihe  village  siic  was  con- 
spicuous and  poinietl  out  ihe  jiresence  of  occupied  soil  .ir  "  Indian 
dirt,"  as  ardieologists  sometimes  lerm  it,  Kxcepi  on  ihe  western 
slope,  the  burial  section  of  the  site  revealed  no  trace  of  its  character. 
On  this  hillside  where  ihe  elements  had  washed  down  the  loo^e  sand 
some  of  the  graves  were  left  so  iiear  the  surface  that  the  skdeti>n- 
had  been  thrown  up  by  the  plow.  The  broken  and  crumbling  hones, 
however,  would  hardly  be  recognized  by  the  ordinary  observer  a- 
hmnan  remains.  Other  than  the  liit~  of  luiman  hone  on  the  surface 
therc  was  no  external  indication  where  graves  were  located,  unles? 
it  were  conjectured  ihat  if  grave-  were  to  he  found  ;it  all  ihey  would 
be  in  the  soil  nio-t  easily  e\oav:tted. 

rUhnir  Section 

The  village  secii,.n  or,-ni.ie.|  ihe  level  t..p  ,.f  the  knoll  bordering 

the  lake  bank  and  ran  back  ';oiith  on  tlie  we-t  side  about  200  feet- 

and  on  the  east  side  to  the  declivity  that  formed  ihc  bank  of  the 

<a'  '■     This  blink  ran  at  nearly  ri^-ht  angles  L.  the  knoi: 
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proper,  the  whole  eastern  slope  forming  an  arm  that  sloped  down 
the  level  just  above  the  creek.  On  the  southern  bank  oi  this  ar 
were  refuse  dumps.  The  east  arm  was  post  holed  at  inte^^■als  of 
rod,  220  holes  being  dug.  Hardly  a  sign  of  occupanc>~  was  four 
except  near  or  alot^  the  level.  There  was  no  "  occupied  soil  "  ■ 
"  Indian  dirt,"  the  soil  being  in  general  a  stiff  clay  mixed  with  sar 
and  gravel  and  much  more  compact  than  the  top  soil  on  the  level. 
An  examination  of  the  surface  of  the  village  site  led  to  the  di: 
covery  of  a  circular  earth  belt,  a  part  of  which  was  cut  off  by  tl 
lake  bank.  On  either  side  of  this  earth  ring  were  pits  and  occupit 
soil.  The  signification  of  this  belt  is  discussed  hereinafter  undi 
the  title  "  Significance  of  some  of  the  data." 

Diminution  of  the  Village  Plot  by  the  Encroachment  of  the  Lai 
It  is  highly  probable  that  most  of  the  village  site  has  been  lo 
by  the  encroachment  of  the  lake,  which  eating  down  the  shale  clil 
caused  the  landslides.  Certain  it  is  that  land  is  lost  in  this  w: 
each  year.  The  belief  that  a  part  of  the  occupied  area  has  di 
appeared  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  this  section  is  small 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  site,  by  the  fact  that  the  occupi 
soil  exposed  at  the  bank  is  deep,  by  the  fact  that  the  bank  line  int« 
sects  a  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  circular  earth  belt  and 
the  fact  that  the  exposed  bank  shows  all  along  the  level  n-p  of  t 
exposed  occupied  soil  and  pits.  It  is  probable  that  originally  tht 
was  considerable  space  between  the  shore  side  of  the  circle  and  t 
bank  and  that  part  of  the  village  occupied  that  space-,  X'illage  si' 
upon  hills  generally  extended  to  the  edge  of  the  declivities  and 
we  can  establish  where  the  bank  line  was  at  the  period  of  the  occul 
tion  we  may  say  how  far  the  village  probably  extended.  To  esti 
lish  accurately  this  line  is  a  difficult  matter,  but  inquiries  led  to  l 
information  that  from  6  to  12  inches  of  land  was  lost  each  ye 
Using  this  assumption  as  a  datum  we  may  infer  that  the  site  h 
lost  at  least  150  feet  since  the  time  of  its  occupation.  The  cir 
of  this  occupation  is  discussed  elsewhere. 

Method  of  Exi-iT.-atiHci  in  the  I'iihujc  Section 
The  village  section  was  slaked  out  in  imrallcl  and  adjac* 
trenches  i(i  feet  wide.  Kxcavatinns  were  coiunu-nced  at  the  \^" 
fence  20  feet  from  the  >horo  line.  A  seciion.il  trench  ,?  feet  \vi 
was  due  and  the  dirt  throvMi  back,  'j'his  left  a  cni-  -eaion  of  1 
trench  exposed  and  thi-  ,;  feet  «\  Hcinr  served  a<  a  working  spa 
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The  archeologist  'examined  Ibis  cn>ss  section  and  if  indications 
pointed  to  the  probable  presence  of  objects  be  troweled  into  tbe 
bank,  allowing  the  earth  to  fall  to  the  floor  until  it  had  filled,  when 
it  was  removed  by  a  laborer.  If  tbe  indJcatjcms  pointed  to  a  barren 
spot  tbe  workmen  spaded  ahead  until  signs  of  disturbance  again 
appeared,  when  the  section  was  again  examined.  When  a  pit  was 
discovered  a  clean  working  space  was  made  and  Hie  pit  vertically 
exposed  at  one  side.  The  pit  filling  was  then  troweled  from  top  to 
bottom,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  break  the  specimens  that 
might  come  to  light  with  any  trowel  stroke.  As  the  woric  progressed 
ineasurements  of  the  pit  were  taken  and  all  the  important  specimens 
labeled  and  placed  in  trays  for  subsequent  numbering.  The  refuse 
material,  such  as  animal  bones,  potsherds,  flint  chips  and  rude 
implements,  were  placed  in  labeled  bags.  A  diagram  of  the  pit  was 
drawn  and  the  details  of  its  excavation  recorded  in  the  trench  book. 
Trenching  was  continued  until  the  trench  became  barren,  when 
another  trench  was  worked. 

Every  pit,  pocket  or  post  hole  was  charted,  the  varying  character 
of  the  soil  and  the  manner  of  its  disturbance  was  noted  and  it  is 
possible  for  anyone  familiar  with  our  methods  to  take  a  specimen 
from  the  collection  and  after  examining  its  number  and  referring  to 
the  records,  point  out  on  the  map  or  on  the  actual  site  itself  exactly 
where  the  object  was  found. 

To  insure  accuracy  in  field  records,  three  of  a  different  kind 
were  made,  so  that  any  circumstance  omitted  in  one  might  be  found 
in  one  of  the  others.  The  first  record  was  made  in  a  "  trench  book  " 
and  written  as  the  actual  work  prt^ressed ;  the  second  record  was 
made  on  data  slips  and  supplemented  the  trench  book  in  the  matter 
of  measurements,  locations,  positions  etc.  of  trenches,  pits  and 
objects  and  added  ihe  details  of  the  particular  thing  described  on 
the  slip ;  the  third  was  a  survey  record,  in  which  every  pit,  grave  or 
trench  cutting  was  charted  to  a  degree  of  mathematical  exactness. 
All  these  records  are  supplemented  by  drawings,  diagrams,  maps 
and  photographs. 

Method  of  Excavating  Graves 

The  burial  section  was  staked  out  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vil- 
lage section.  The  workmen  in  excavating  removed  the  disturbed  top 
soil  for  a  distance  of  3  feet,  leaving  a  working  space  3  by  16  feet. 
E.xcavations  were  continued  until  signs  of  deeper  disturbances 
appeared.  These  "  signs  "  were  foreign  substances  in  the  regular 
strata,  such  a*;  fire-bumed  stone,  flint  chips,  charcoal  and  lumps  of 
clay.     Earth  of  the  character  here  found  once  disturbed  is  never 
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Sketch  map  of  the  trenches  and  grn^es  in  the  burial  plot  of  the  Ripley  s 
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ugaiii  io  compact  as  originally,  and  e\-enjf  there  were  not  intruding  ] 
substances  in  the  sand  its  very  looseness  as  distinguished  from  the  ' 
rather  compact  sand  surrounding  it  was  a  sign  of  its  disturbance.  : 
The  topsoil  over  tlie  grave  was  removed  and  its  outline  ascertained. 
The  superincumbent  earth  was  removed  for  a  foot  and  a  depth  of  6 
inches  below  explored  for  signs  of  the  grave  bottom  and  if  not 
found  the  earth  for  another  6  inches  was  shoveled  out  with  great 
care,  the  shovel  scooping  up  the  earth  rather  than  spading  into  it. 
The  trowel  was  used  again  to  dig  down  and  the  process  repeated  until 
tlieskullorpottery  vessel  top  was  reached.  The  soil  was  then  removed 
carefully  with  trowels.  The  skeleton  and  grave  bottom,  were  cleaned 
with  fine  pointing  trowels  and  finally  swept  with  a  brush,  care  being 
taken  not  to  move  any  bone  or  other  object  in  the  grave.  A  diagram 
of  the  grave  and  its  contents  was  made,  the  exact  position  of  these 
objects  ascertained  by  means  of  a  compass  and  tape.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  grave,  its  number  and  position  in  the  trench  and  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  other  items  of  importance  were  recorded 
in  the  field  book.  If  the  burial  was  of  sufficient  interest  phot(^;raphs 
from  one  or  more  positions  were  made.  The  skeleton  when  removed 
was  wrapped  in  excelsior  or  cotton  and  placed  in  a  labeled  box  but 
not  finally  packed  until  dry.  The  objects  found  in  the  grave  were 
placed  in  a  tray  \\  ith  a  proper  label  and  afierward  marked  with  the 
serial  field  number,  this  number  being  distinguished  from  the 
museum  serial  by  prefixing  the  letter  "'  F."  Data  slips  numbered  to 
correspond  with  the  specimens  were  filled  out  and  give  all  the  neces- 
sarj'  details.  Any  information  not  foimd  on  the  slip  may  be  found 
in  the  field  record.  The  variou.s  records  thus  countercheck  one 
another. 

New  York  State  Museum  Bulletin  1 1~  descrilies  the  graves  in  this 
site. 

Significance  of  Some  of  the  Data 

From  the  data  secured  in  the  course  of  the  operations  one  might 
construct  a  fairly  correct  account  of  the  life  and  activities  of  the 
jiccple  who  left  so  many  >if;"ificani  inicos.  One  might  picture  the 
scenes  of  primitive  agriculture,  the  excitement  and  dangers  of  the 
chase,  the  industries  of  the  pot-maker  or  the  flint-worker  or  the 
home  life  of  the  warritir  father  and  his  wife  and  children,  hut  this 
picture  i'  left  for  the  reader  m  iinnlucc.  Chir  work  is  rather  to  tell 
how  the  facts  were  gathered  and  for  the  Ruiilance  of  those  who 
v.-ish  to  revivify  the  scenes  of  the  past,  to  suggest  how  this  may 
be  d'lne.     Hasiy  conclusions  mid  precniicfived  ideas  are  tn  be  'tti- 

ously  avoided   and  no  thoiny   >lii'u!d   he  considered  more  lh.'i:i 
tative  unless  ihc  proof  is  i;ii  strong  as  to  eliminate  doubt. 
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Indications  of  an  Earllm-ork 

ICxcavatiuns  mltc  not  carried  on  long  before  enoujjh  evidence 
was  secured  to  point  out  the  former  presence  of  a  circular  earth 
ring  in  the  village  section.  This  ring  seems  to  have  inclosed  the 
main  jiortion  of  tJie  village  and  to  have  separated  it  from  a  group 
of  pits  and  lodge  sites  to  (he  south.  Juot  beyond  jnis  26,  27,  78  and 
~9  the  soil  became  ver\-  hard  and  compact  and  the  occupied  soil 
covered  with  a  lajer  of  sand  and  gra\el.  The  earth  in  the  center  of 
this  belt  was  harti  and  compact.  It  was  evidently  disturbed  and 
intermixed  but  exhibited  few  signs  of  modification  by  the  sub- 
stances incident  to  human  occupation,  such  as  a.shes  and  charcoal. 
A  few  inches  of  the  disturbed  subsoil  overlay  the  occupied  soil  on 
either  side  of  the  barren  belt.  From  these  facts  it  was  inferred  that 
at  some  time  an  earth  ring  or  wall  had  been  leveled  down  and  the 
earth  of  which  it  was  composed  thrown  over  the  occupied  soil. 
The  outline  of  the  bell  was  traced  and  found  to  be  circular  in  form. 
or  rather  crescentic,  the  end>  of  the  belt  touching  the  lake  bank. 
The  original  form  had  undoubtedly  been  circular,  the  cncroachii^ 
lake  having  undermined  the  cliffs  which,  falling,  had  carried  away  a 
part  of  the  village  site  and  with  it  the  missing  jxirtion  of  the  ring. 

The  soil  most  inodiiied  by  the  occupation,  that  is  to  say,  tlie  top 
-nil  must  deeply  ^taine<l  and  inivrmixed  with  waste  products  of 
aboriginal  .iclivitie-;,  wa>  iliat  ]inrt  embraced  within  the  area  of  the 
din  ring,  lust  ont.-idc  ihis  ring  there  was  another  occupied  layer 
hill  it  ilid  not  extend  far.  Some  lime  after  the  di,=covery  of  the 
former  presence  01  the  earth  wall,  on  September  4th,  Mr  George 
Morse,  an  old  >ettler,  \i-iied  the  scene  of  the  operalions  and  intro- 
diiced  hini-iclf  as  i>ne  of  the  pioneers  of  Chautauqua  county,  and  as 
a  man  who  in  hi*  boyhood  renicmbcred  the  site  and  its  features. 
Mr  JIor>c  made  a  verbal  statement  to  the  archeoli^ist  which  was 
taken  down  verliaiiiii. 

The  earth  rin^;  i-i  found  in  many  places  in  western  Xew  York  and 
el-t'where  and  i-  the  ba-e  upon  which  a  line  <>i  sharpened  stak-es  or 
palisades  «as  placed  to  fortify  the  inclosure.  This  being  true,  the 
vill;igi-  here  rmi-t  have  been  wilhtii  the  circular  walls  of  sharpened 
posis  that  ro-e  from  the  earth  circle.  A  minilier  of  families  prob- 
ably had  loil;;es  ..m-ide  the  fonitVatioii.  The-e  may  have  been  the 
less  caniii'U-  or  tiio-c  «lio  «ere  crowded  out  lhrons;h  lack  of  space 
wilhin  the  narrow  CMutine-  01  the  picket  "ail. 
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Post  Holes  and  Lodge  Sites 
A  large  iiuihIkt  of  post  holes,  that  is  small  holes  from  i8  to  24 
inches  deep,  filled  with  substances  somewhat  differem  from  the  sur- 
roimdiiig  soil,  were  discovered  in  the  village  layers  (see  diagram  of 
l>its,  plate  81 ).  The  positions  of  these  holes  were  carefully  chartered 
and  were  found  to  bear  a  certain  relation  to  one  another.  The  char- 
acter of  the  soil  inclosed  by  lines  bounding  these  holes  was  carefully 
noted  and  seemed  to  indicate  the  dirt  floors  of  lodges.  The  post 
holes  therefore  were  probably  the  holes  made  by  the  stakes  that 
formed  the  uprights  of  dwellings.  Although  a  number  of  lodge 
sites,  so  called,  were  discovered  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  there  were 
not  other  lodges  elsewhere. 

Mortuary  Cuslaiiis  Indicated 
The  areas  of  most  of  the  graves  were  large  in  proportion  to  the 
space  occujiied  by  the  skeletons.  In  general  the  bones  rested  in  the 
tenter  or  at  one  comer  of  the  excavation,  leaving  a  wide  space  about 
the  bones.  Nearly  all  the  skeletons  were  arranged  in  a  flexed  por- 
tion. From  these  circumstances  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  dead 
were  carefully  i>laccd  in  the  gra\es  and  arranged  by  persons  who 
descended  inio  them.  This  a>suniption  appears  strengthened  when 
it  is  considered  (hal  (he  pottery  vessels  which  probably  contained 
fond  i-dulil  not  have  been  easily  dropped  into  the  grave  and  have 
remained  uprij-hl  as  they  were  in  almost  every  instance.  The  whole 
make-up  of  the  graves  and  the  postt'ons  of  the  articles  found  in  them 
indicate  the  hand  of  .lesign.  The  decayed  substances  found  over  the 
grave  bottoms  scent  to  indicate  that  other  perishable  possessions  were 
placed  in  the  graves,  such  as  articles  of  wood,  hark,  skins  and  fabrics 
of  bark  or  reeds.  It  is  not  to  be  sujijiosed  that  objects  were  not 
placed  in  some  graves  becau-c  none  were  f<nmd.  The  lack  of  stone 
or  jM)ttery  articles  suggests  that  mily  perishable  substances  and  uten- 
sils have  been  interred.  In  the  liottom>  of  many  of  the  grave  pit- 
just  beneath  or  mingled  with  the  aniiu.il  iihusphale  were  layers  lU" 
charred  vegi-table  mailer,  either  bark,  j;ra>s  or  reeds.  From  t'li-; 
fact  it  would  ajipcar  that  in  >uch  lnt^  fires  ha.l  hti-n  kindled,  eiiher  \i< 
Ary  the  damp  earth  or  to  warm  (he  bed  fur  the  sleeper  whose  body 
must  rest  so  long  within  it.  TliI-  is  in  aoord  w-th  certain  tradilinn,. 
Thin  and  .sometimes  nltuost  im|".Tceptihle  la\crs  of  decayed  veye- 
tnUe  matter  over  some  of  the  skeletons  -troujily  sug,i;e-l  tlio  u-e  01 
bark  or  w<kh1  as  a  coveriuj;  for  the  bodies  before  the  earth  wa-  l"mall> 
thrown   back  into  the  exca\aiioii.       In  a    lew   c:im-s  flat   pieces  of 
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Plate   85 


Grave  pit  OJ.  Riplej*.  at  R4  feet  in  trench  1 
contained  the  ilcciiyt'l  lioitps  of  an  aiiult  1 
column  was  in  wic  solid  piirc.  titL-  resull  1 
the  jilaccs  inOicatid  b>  the  phi)tOiir:i|ih  wi 
pottery  vessel,  typically  Kriaii.  and  a  jti: 
mythical    animal. 


ikyl..fis.  With  the  skdclon  at 
I  climlile  filKed  cell,  a  perfect 
tlligy    pijie.    representing    snmc 
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charred  bark  were  found  above  the  bones.  The  use  of  a  bark 
or  animal  skin  covering  is  also  su^ested  by  the  finds  in  grave  51, 
pit  96,  where  above  the  copper  bracelets  a  fragment  of  bark  and  a 
piece  of  deerskin  were  found  preser\ed  by  the  copper  salts.  When 
it  is  considered,  moreover,  that  a  primitive  people  would  naturally 
reverence  the  dead,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  they  would  shrink 
from  casting  clods  of  clay  or  masses  of  mud  upon  the  form  of 
those  whom  they  had  e\'idently  arranged  and  dressed  with  every 
manifestation  of  solicitude.  Moreover,  to  have  covered  the  corpse 
with  a  shroud  of  skin  or  a  covering  of  bark  would  have  added  an 
element  of  mystery  to  the  interment.  The  body  would  have  been 
obscured  during  the  process  of  burial.  To  cast  stray  stones  and 
earth  upon  the  form  beneath  would  have  shocked  the  primitive 
people  to  whom  care  for  the  dead  was  probably  an  important  reli- 
gious rite.  If  the  vessels  of  clay  contained  food  for  the  skyward 
journey  it  would  hardly  seem  that  this  food  would  have  been 
tainted  by  earthly  flaiors,  but  rather  covered  for  cleanl'.ness.  This 
fupposition  seems  to  be  given  we'ght  by  the  fact  that  two  pots 
were  found  in  the  clay  stratum  over  the  mouths  of  which  were  wads 
of  clay,  the  vessels  being  empty.  From  the  fact  that  weapons  and 
utensils  were  buried  one  is  led  to  think  that  the  people  believed  or 
niTcctcd  to  believe  that  iht-se  things,  or  perhaps  the  spirits  of  these 
th-iigs,  would  be  of  valic  to  the  ^pirit  of  the  dead.  All  the  clay 
]iijies  from  the  burials  contained  charred  tobacco  and  from  this 
f;icl  it  might  be  conjectured  that  the  ]iipc  of  the  sacred  herb  had 
been  lighted  in  the  grave  for  a  consolation  lo  the  spirit  as  it  started 
out  in  the  new  and  strange  world  of  spirits. 

The  positVins  of  the  various  (ibjecls.  especially  of  the  pottery 
vessels,  are  highly  interesting.  Must  of  them  were  near  the  head. 
as  were  ^onic  "f  the  |iipes.  The  table  apjiended  herewith  gives  a 
summary  of  the  i>o-iii<;ns  of  the  pots  in  relation  to  the  skeletons. 

Position  of  the  pots.  Before  face,  1 1  ;  at  (Kcipiit.  25;  t()p  of 
skull.  iC:  near  aJxlnmeii.  1  :  at  jK-his.  1  ;  between  skulls,  2:  inde- 
Icrminate.  14. 

Graves  in  ash  pits.  Twn  ;;ravc-;  were  fouiid  in  true  ash  pits. 
Tlie-e  pils  were  -ituali'rl  ju-t  bc>iiriil  am!  nnl-idc  liic  earth  ring  and 
were  >'de  l>v  :-i<le  I  -<-e  r'.ror.l  .if  \>h>  4S  and  4.)1,  Both  pits  were 
shallow.  _":■  feet.  ;.nd  the  >kdet..n.  lia<l  .in1y  liyht  covers  of  char- 
coal and  ashe-i  to  -e|>avate  iheni  frnni  ll'c  nrdiiiary  y.it  refuse.  It 
ninv  be  po-^iI)le  that  the  a-h  pil-  were  within  or  near  a  lodge  site 
anil  were  ii^ed  a<  griwc-;  whni  the  gn.nnd  cl>ewbcre  wa-  frozen, 
liroken  pots  were  fnuiul  in  both  ..f  the-^e  graves. 
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Crave  pit  96  in  Iretich  10  contaijied  tlie  skeleton  of  an  aged  female,  the 
lower  right  arm  of  which  was  almost  citirdy  prjserved  by  the  copper  salts 
fortned  from  the  heavy  copper  arm  liands  and  finger  rings.  Two  infants' 
skeletons  were  found  at  her  side  and  the  skeleton  of  a  headless  male,  near 
which  was  found  a  bar  celt.  Ten  pottery  vessels  were  buried  in  this  family 
i:ravc. 
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Primitive  means  of  excavating.  Trowellike  implements  of  ai 
were  found  in  several  ash  pits  and  were  probably  the  tools  used 
di|^ng  pits  and  graves.  The  sand  m'ght  have  been  easily  loosi 
with  picks  of  antler  or  wo(k1  or  with  the  shoulder  blades  of 
or  deer  and  have  been  scooped  up  with  shallow  bark  baskets. 

The  grave  fillings  in  at  least  forty  cases  were  heavily  inlemi 
with  carbonized  wood  and  bark.  This  suggests  that  the  topsoti 
been  thawed  out  to  facilitate  digging  in  winter. 

Depth  of  graves.  In  most  cases  the  graves  were  dug  as  • 
as  it  would  be  possible  with  rude  implements.  This  depth  wa 
the  clay  stratum  or  into  it  for  a  few  inches.  Because  of  the  j 
drainage  of  the  clay  the  skeletons  buried  with-n  it  decayed  n 
more  rapidly  than  those  in  the  loose  sand.  A  table  of  dej 
follows : 

Tabla  of  depQu  ctjmM 


iNcass 

NO.  Of 

„c».. 

NO.  OF 

INCHES 

SO 

•":::::::::::: 

.^9 

jI 

s-* 

.v»    . 

,s 

6.1 

1  1  49 

•^                                       1 

Arrangement  of  graves  and  position  of  skeletcms.  .\ti  exan 
timi  of  the  map  of  the  burials  shows  that  a|i|iarently  no  li.xed  sy: 
of  plotting  thf  graves  was  t>bscr\(.'d.  The  graves  seem  lo  lia\c'  ' 
dug  where  the  sand  was  softer  and  nu-st  easily  excavated.  Ii 
Ik-  noticed.  howt'viT,  tliat  tlic  };ra\es  olusltr  almut  o|>en  spaci-s.  F 
this  it  mi;.;lit  lie  itifiTred  thai  iliev'  wen-  arranf;id  alK>Ht  larj;c  i 
that  altiTward  decayal, 

.■\n  cxaiiiinaiinn  of  the  t.iblo  of  oricnlalion  reveals  t'.iat  tlie  h. 
were  not  apparently  arraiiRcd  to  I'jice  any  pari-cnW  cardinal  p 
This,  however,  dues  not  nwessaiih  imlicaie  tlie  lack  of  systen 
may  bt-  that  Ihc  jHisition  in  wliidi  a  jii-rson  died  yovenied  the  pos 
iu  the  burial. 
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Orienlalion  by  direction  of  head' 

HEAIl    NORTH 

Face  west  on  the  riglit  sde 
\V.  8,  iiM,  116M 4 

Face  cast  tin  left  side 
14M.   lo^M    2 

Total    f> 

IIK.\n   EAST 

Face  north  on  right  side 
40.  f 8ju\'.  86M,  91,  ()4.  loiF,  ii2\',  114:1,  [14:^,  128, 

I3'I'.  137M.  143:'-  "43 -^'nf-  '4+M "5 

l-^ace  south  on  left  si:ie 
4/M.4KF.  5^.  9^M.  </KiI--y6:2J.n,9f.:.?iiiv.  i-v,,  110. 
111,1231',  i-i3:2F.  139,  140M,  141  M,  [4jinf iCi 

Total  31 

(IKAI)  SllCTH 

Face  east  on  right  side 
+  7F,jjjiiv,  45F,  51.M,  134!". f) 

Face  west  on  left  s'de 
!3.^4M,  %.  yo,  9S.  looM.  i-'7M 7 

1-ace  111.  on  hack 
'J5:J   ! 

Total    14 

FIKAO   WKST 

Face  south  on  rif;lit  ndc 
W.  113.  123.   124M 4  4 

'The  mimbcrs  refer  lo  tin-  liiiri:ils  anil  ilif  Iciti-r  I"iiII..«:tii'  to  liii-  wx. 
I"""*.  M,  male:  F,  female;  iiif,  infani,  :iii<l  jiiv.  jm.nilc,  Wlii-re  (horf  is  no 
If"  the  skelctun  is  priilialily  dial  of  an  adiili,  dr.-  m>x  luiiv;  iiidctermiiiatc 
oiuccount  of  the  coiidilion  cjf  tin-  Uoik-. 
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HEAD  NORTHEAST 

Pace  noTthwest  on  right  side 
15M,  65,  126 :2M   3 

Face  southeast  on  left  side 
115:  F,  ii5:2inf,  iiS:3inf 3 

Total   6 

HEAD  NORTHWEST 

Face  southwest  on  rif^t  side 
39 »  ' 

HEAD  SOUTHWEST 

Face  southeast  on  right  side 
93inf,  107M,  118:1 3  3 

HEAD   SOUTHEAST 

Face  northeast  on  right  side 
gM,  63M,  67,  94:2,  118:2,  129:1  (face  up)F,  i29:2F, 
130F,  138M,  i38:2F  10 

Face  southwest  on  left  side 
"jM.  135 :iM.  136  (face  down),  132 4 

Total   14 

Not  detennined 34        34 

Total   113 

Morpiwloyical  Characters 
Field  measurements  of  the  bones  indicate  that  the  people  were 
of  medium  height,  5  feet  7  or  8  inches  being  the  average.  A  few 
skeletons  were  found  that  approached  6  feet.  That  the  race  was 
stocky  is  shown  by  the  heaiy  development  of  muscular  ridges,  esi>e- 
ciaily  in  the  case  of  males  whose  bones  were  generally  large. 

The  loose  sand  atTording  good  drainage  preserved  the  bones  when 

they  were  not  buried  ilirectly  upon  the  day  stratum  but  in  either 

case  by  the  shifting  of  the  sand  or  through  ^me  other  agency,  most 

of  the  skull.';  were  broken  or  crushed  while  other  bones  were  in  a 

ch  better  state  of  preservation.    Some  of  the  complete  skulls  are 

lusual  interest.     In   form  nearly  all  are  either  dolichocephalic 
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or  subdolichoceplialic,  none  being  of  the  bracliycephalic  type  com- 
mon to  the  mound-builder  region  lOO  miles  to  the  west.  A  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  skulls  in  Erie  sites  40  miles  east  is 
characterized  by  alveolar  prognathism,  but  among  those  found  at 
Ripley  oiilj'  two  showed  this  development.  The  os  incae  was 
observed  in  a  few  instances  and  there  were  some  skulls  having 
wormian  bones.  In  one  skull  the  os  japonicum,  that  is,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  malar  bone  when  divicled  by  a  suture,  was  observed. 

The  average  capacity  of  the  skulls  is  1587  cubic  centimeters  for 
males  and  1440  for  females.  The  average  cephalic  index  would  be 
perhaps  74.4  and  the  nasal  index  47.  A  careful  study  of  alt  the 
niorpholt^cal  characteristics  will  be  made  in  the  laboratory  and 
reported  in  another  place  and  maj'  slightly  modify  the  averages  here 
given. 

In  a  few  cases  humeri  were  observed  in  which  the  olecranon 
cavity  was  perforated.  In  two  cases  an  examination  of  the  femora 
revealed  the  process  termed  the  third  trochanter  and  the  hypotro- 
chanteric  fossa.     Some  femora  are  platymeric. 

Pathological  Conditions 

With  the  exception  of  two  cases  of  ankylosis,  no  pathological  con- 
ditions were  noted.  There  are  a  number  of  bones,  however,  that 
show  the  repair  of  breaks. 

Only  in  a  few  cases  were  possible  clues  to  the  cause  of  death  dis- 
covered. In  several  skeletons  triangular  arrow  points  were  found 
between  the  vertebrae  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  osseous  struc- 
ture. A  remarkable  form  of  ankylosis  was  observed  in  the  case  of 
an  aged  male  whose  entire  spine  had  become  cemented  into  one  solid 
bone.  Such  conditions  are  probably  rare  in  Indian  skeletons.  One 
low  type  female  skull  marked  by  prognathism  and  wormian  bones 
had  the  frontal  bone  crushed  and  the  ]>erforation  filled  and  repaired 
bv  osseous  matter.  If  it  is  permiltcd  to  judge  character  from  the 
form  of  the  skull  one  would  be  strongly  tempted  to  say  that  the 
deceased  must  have  been  no  congenial  companion,  to  say  the  least. 

Identity  of  the  Inhabitants 

Eric 
The  general  type  of  the  artifacts  discovered  in  the  course  of  the 
excavations,  especially  the  types  of  the  pottery,  closely  resemble  Iro- 
quoian  forms.  In  particular  they  resemble  the  Erian.  The  fact 
ibat  pieces  of  iron  and  copper  were  found  in  gra\-es  and  ash  pits 
proves  that  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  site  had  contact,  direct  or 
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indirect,  with  Europeans.  That  few  objects  of  European  nictal 
were  found  and  no  glass  beads,  save  a  fragment  of  one,  indicates  that 
the  people  ac(|uired  them  from  a  single  trader  or  by  trade  from  other 
Indians.  This  latter  conclusion  in  the  light  of  evidence  seems  the 
more  probable.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  site  had  contact,  direct  or 
indirect,  with  the  whites,  then  we  may  look  for  historical  records 
by  which  to  identify  them.  In  the  Jesuit  Relations  are  found  many 
reierences  to  a  people  who  inhabited  the  region  of  which  the 
Kipley  sile  forms  a  part.  These  people  are  variously  called 
Eries,  Eri^oneckkak,  Eriehronnons,  Eriee.  Riquehronnons,  Rhiler, 
Nation  du  Chat,  Cat  Nation,  Rhiierrhoiinons,  etc.  etc.  Besides  the 
accounts  by  the  Jesuits  there  are  several  maps  which  place  the  Erie 
Indians  in  this  territory,  notably  the  maps  of  Sanson  of  1656, 
of  Creuxiiis  of  1660.  of  LaHontan  of  1690.  and  of  Hennepin  of 
ifnj?-.  From  these  reconls  and  maps  we  may  define  the  territory 
of  the  Eries  as  the  region  bordering  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Erie  between  the  region  of  the  Neutrals  on  the  eastern  end  of 
Ijike  I->ie  east  to  the  western  hanks  of  the  tienesee.  westward  to 
the  western  watershed  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Miami  river  and  south- 
ward to  the  Ohio  river.  In  the  Relation  of  1647-48  we  find  the 
following  description  of  the  Erie  country: 

Tins  lakf.  calk-il  Erif.  was  foriiKrIy  jnlialiilcd  on  its  sonthcr.i  shores  l.y 
cerl;ii"  triU-s  nliom  wo  i-all  (he  iiaiit.n  of  ilie  Cat;  ami  thfv  have  licen 
iromirelleil  to  retire  far  iiilanil  lo  escape  their  enemies,  who  are  farther 
■11  the  «-e*I,  TheSi-  iieo|>le  of  ilie  Oil  Na;ii  11  lia\e  a  mimlifr  01  >iatioti.ir\ 
villaKi"*'  for  tl'O"  '^"  'hf  *"'!  s"''  i-IH'ak  ilu'  same  laiigiiagc  a>  our  Huron-. 

I'ndcr  title  of  "  nescripiinn  of  the  Country  of  the  Hurons  "  in 
the  relation  of  1(15,1  then'  is  the  fulhnving  paragraph: 

ISeyoiui  ihal  same  iieii:ral  luujoii,  in  a  direction  nearly  mwh.  there  is  a 
lake  (wo  miles  in  i-irenmforoiii-o.  falli-<i  Herie.  lornied  by  tile  fresh-walcr 
sea,  which  disdiarBCS  into  it,  anil  ihence  Uy  means  of  a  very  hl^h  cataract, 
mto  a  third  lake  still  greater  ami  more  Wantifiili  it  is  called  Ontario  or 
Bcaiiiifiil  Lake,  hut  we  were  wont  1,.  call  i;  the  Lake  of  Saim  Louis,  The 
former  of  these  two  lakes  «a.  at  om-  time  inha!iitc.l  toward  the  Mniih  t.y 
certain  pe.'Hc>  whom  we  call  the  C:m  S-.\:\<^u:  hw  they  were  forced  to 
proceed  fnrthrr  inlatui  in  order  ;o  escape  die  enemie-  Htinm  they  ha\c  tow  ird 
the  *est.  This  .Vation  has  ,arions  icrrit-rios.  ctilti^ales  the  fields,  and 
spcaki^  a  laiitftiast   similar   to   the    llur,  ii- 

In  the  Relation  of   ii);4  jIht,,  j^  ,,j]|   furiner  relcrfnce: 
They   (the   Iro.,u..iO    tell   „.   that   a  tu-w    war  l-.is   I.rok.n   on(,   which   fills 
them  with   tear,  that  the   Fries  h,ue  take,,  arms  -.caitist   :hem    (we  call   ihe 
Erics  ihe  Cat  Nation.  !  ecaii:.c  tlnre  i-  111  dic-r  c.ii-ti    i  i.rod-L'iiin     11.1r.1i 
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uf  wildcats,  two  or  three  limes  as  large  as  our  tamo  cats,  but  having  a 
licautiful  and  precious  fur).  'ITiey  tell  us  that  an  Iroquois  lowu  has  already 
licen  set  on  iire  and  destroyed  at  the  first  auack;  that  ihis  iiiition  pursued 
one  ot  their  armies  which  was  returning  victorious  from  the  shores  ol  Lake 
Huron,  fell  upon  the  rear  guard  of  80  picked  men  and  L-iilircIy  cut  it  to 
pieces ;  that  one  of  their  most  distinguished  chiefs,  Anncnraes,  has  Liccu  taken 
priMjner;  in  3  word  that  the  Iro<iuois  are  inflamed,  and  are  arming  10 
repulse   the  enemy,  and  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  seek  |n-ace  «ilh  ns. 

This  Cat  Nation  is  very  populous.  Some  Hiiroiis,  who  have  scattered 
everywhere  since  the  destruction  of  their  country,  have  joined  them,  and 
excited  this  war,  which  alarms  the  Iroquois,  It  is  said  that  they  have  Moo 
men,  good  warriors,  though  without  firi;arms.  But  they  tighl  like  the  French, 
enduring  courageously  the  first  discharge  of  the  Iroquois  who  have  firearms, 
and  then  pouring  down  upon  them  a  hail  of  poisoned  arrows,  which  they 
can  shoot  off  six  or  eight  limes  before  the  others  can  reload  their  muskets. 

Sagard,  who  went  to  the  Huron  cimntry  as  a  niissicmarj'  in  1623, 
in  his  interesting  Histoire  du  Canatia.  i'>36,  lias  alsn  sutiie  notes 
bearing  on  the  Erics. 

Relation  of  the  Erie  to  other  Iroquoian  tribes.  The  Erie 
l^ionged  to  the  Huron-Irotjuois  linguistic  stock,  as  is  patent  from  a 
review  of  the  records.  William  M.  Beaiadianip.  the  distinguished 
authority  on  New  York  archeoloj;)-,  suggests  tliat  the  Erie  were 
the  parent  stock  of  the  Huron-lr(H|uois  family  and  further  suggests 
that  the  Seneca  were  derive<l  from  them,  i>ossil»ly  within  historic 
times.  There  seems  to  be  some  good  base  in  history  for  this  opinion 
and  the  argument  can  not  be  better  .stated  than  in  Doctor  Beau- 
champ's  own  words,  quoted  from  his  address  on  The  Origin  and 
Early  Life  of  the  Nciv  York  Iroi/iiois.  delivered  bef()re  the  Oneida 
Historical  Society  in  1886: 

The  Scnrcas  had  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  lro(|uois  leaf^ie,  though  the 
last  to  enter  it,  forming  the  west  door,  as  the  Mohawks  were  the  east.  On 
the  Dutch  maps  of  1614  and  1616,  the  Mohawks  and  the  Seiiccas  are  alone 
designated,  and  tor  50  years  more  the  Dutch  hardly  mentioned  any  but  these. 
Tim  they  were  kindred  to  the  Eries  is  conceded.  In  161?  fhamplain  spoke 
i>f  the  Iroquois  and  the  Entouhonoronons,  whom  some  have  ihoucht  the 
Senecas.  In  ihe  explanation  of  his  map  it  is  jaici  that  "The  Iroquois  and 
the  Antouhonorons  make  war  together  against  otlier  nations  except  liie 
Xentral  nation."  They  had  fifteen  strong  villages.  tt>o  many  for  the  Senecas, 
unless  the  Eries  were  included.  That  the  Senecas  differed  from  the  other 
Inxjuois  in  religious  observances,  lotcms  and  clans,  habits  of  life  and  other 
things  is  very  clear.  A  marked  distinction  appears  in  their  language  and 
ilwT  were  not  very  brotherly  to  the  rest.  I.ouk  after  the  League  was  formed 
thtr  were  sometimes  at  swords  points  with  the  Mohawks,  and  the  French 
Uohawks  did  not  hesitate  to  go  against  the  Senecas,  when  lliey  refused  lo 
%iu  against  the  other  nations. 
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There   is.  good   reason   for   ihinkiiig  tliem   part  of   Ihc   Massawomekes  of      j 
Captain  John  Smith's  narrative.     Early  writers  made  these  any  part  of  the     i 
Five   Nations,   but  later   students,   to   identify   them,   as   in   the   case   of   the 
Enlouhonorons,  with  both  Eries  and  Senecas,  these  being  firm   friends  until 
1653.     Captain  John  Smith  met   these  fierce  enemies  of   Powhatan   in  iheir     ' 
bark  canoes  on  Chesapeake  bay  in  1608.    The  general  description  is  that  of 
an  Iroquois  war  parly,  though  the  name  of  course  is  Algonquin.     That  he 
did   not   understand   their   language   makes   this  almost  certain.     He   bought 
some  of  their  weapons  and  increased  his   reputation  by  showing   these,  the 
Virginia  tribes  supposing  he  had  taken  them  by  force.     But  a  Marj-land 
trader  went  to  ihe  Massawomekes  in  i6j2,  and  there  remains  no  doubt  thai 
this  name  included  the  Eries  and  the  Senecas,  then  or  previously  allied.    Thej- 
had  palisades  of  great  trees  about  their  villages  with  galleries  at  the  top. 

Destruction  of  the  Erie.  One  of  the  most  picturesqtie  and 
tragic  accounts  of  these  people  is  given  in  the  Relation  of  1655-56. 
It  is  the  storj'  of  their  desti^ction.  In  the  account  they  are  called 
the  Cat  Nation  (La  Nation  du  Chat).  The  Jesuit  account  is  with- 
otit  doubt  essentially  correct  and  differs  in  many  respects  from  die 
rather  fanciful  Seneca  tradition.  In  one  particular  both  accounts 
agree,  and  that  is  that  the  Erie  brought  destruction  upon  thetnselves 
by  their  own  folly. 

The  account  as  given  in  the  Tlnvaite's  edition  of  the  Relations 
follows: 

The  Cat  Nation  had  sent  30  .Xmhassadors  to  the  Sonnontouahronnons  to 
confirm  the  peace  belHeen  them;  bui  it  happened  that  iiy  some  unexpected 
accident,  that  a  Sonnontouahrunnon  was  killed  by  a  man  of  the  Cat  Xation. 
This  murder  so  incensed  ihe  Sonntinloiiahronnons.  ihai  thcv  put  lo  death  the 
.Ambassadors  in  their  hands,  except  five  who  escaped.  Hence  the  war  was 
kindled  between  those  two  nations,  and  each  strove  10  capture  and  burn  more 
prisoners  than  ils  oppiincnt.  Two  Onnonianchronncns  among  others  were 
captured  by  men  of  the  Cat  Xation  ;  one  of  them  escaped  and  the  other,  a 
man  of  rank,  was  taken  home  by  the  enemy  to  be  burnt.  He  pleaded  his 
cause  so  well  that  he  was  given  to  the  si-ier  of  iinc  of  ihe  30  Ambassadors 
who  had  been  pul  to  death.  She  was  aSscni  from  the  village  ai  the  time; 
but  the  prisoner  was  ncverlheless  rloihed  in  hue  ^'armcnts,  and  feasting  and 
good  cheer  prevailed,  the  man  hcing  all  but  assured  ihai  he  would  be  sent 
back  to  his  own  coimtry.  When  she  to  whom  he  had  been  given  returned. 
she  was  told  ihat  her  dead  lirnthcr  wa-;  m  be  rcslorcd  to  life,  thai  she  must 
prq>are  to  regale  him  well,  and  th.'n  ii>  >;ivc  him  a  most  gracious  dismissal. 
She,  however,  began  to  weep  and  ckcbire  lliai  she  would  never  dry  her  eyes 
until  her  brother's  death  was  .Tven(:;ed.  The  eldiTs  showed  her  the  gravity 
of  the  wiuation,  which  was  likely  10  involve  them  in  a  new  war:  but  she 
would  not  jield.  Finally  they  were  compelled  tii  pivc  up  the  wrelched  man 
lo  her  to  do  with  him  .is  she  i.lea'ed,     .Ml  this  occurred  while  he  was  still 
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joyfully  feasiint.  ^^:"A(■u:  •  rt-ri  It  -..tr  -.ii-.r.  :r.~.  :>.;  ;.^j-,  ir.i  .-.-- 
ducted  to  ihis  crutl  wMcii^'j  a'lr  Vi-jr.  -,r.::r-r^  h-.  ..i?  7::-r:i-.l  i:  i^.r.^ 
»:ripped  of  his  doibei.  Tner.  it  si-  i.--i:  ■;•■  -::■.  ■..»;  ..;:,  ^-L  r-.  -— i  i  ,:::. 
before  dj-ing.  Uiai  Ki  vr.:zrt  ft~:-/.-:  \-:.--'.i  >:  :.;—.■.:  :r  r>  ^--.r-..-.  iii  -.hi: 
his  dc-uih  would  !•£  fruc"?  avrr.it-i.  H?  .■ -rij  ;r:-.iri  -.r::t  .  :.r  :.,  i-.srir 
had  the  news  rtachcd  Oia- ■r.Ti^st.  :har.  :jx  li:'r:r.:st£  r:tr:  tiinc-i  ;c:ni: 
to   exact    saii^iacko  fc-r  ibii  k^r:'::'- 

We  have  already  (iloervtd  ia:  :'=■;  ■_'!:  N^-.r  >  t-:    .ill-i  fr.ir.  ■."■i  !ir,.e 
<iuml>er  of  Wildcats  '--t'  iTti".  ?:j-:  s:.  ;    ■■.j..;:;.-        ■'-■.-r  ,-.::r::r..     Th;  .virr-iii 

it   is  said  that  g^ain  ani  ini:  ire  hir.;-?:^l  ::■  «'  -^r  iir.:-..  ,.- :  in  .'i  =-*^^;uI 
size  and  excellence. 

Our  warrior*  tnicred  Jia:  r  .■■.;:  .-.rj   r:— ;■:=  :>.  i:_-'-  ;•.  vi£.i  :r~  L'n::.^.:ifJc. 
I.efore   tlity  wert  ptrcfivt-'j-    The;:'  krrr.il  >;':i-ji  ?.;:;:  ^  j.jr:,-  -.'ri:  \:"j4.i- 

tiuming  everj-ihina.  ^tir:e■^  :r.  jiiir-v.:-.  ■. :'  -hr  -'::•:■.'.•..<.<.    Tht  li-.:tr  r.::n;'vreil 

closely  lollcmed.  they  n^ijWni.  a:;eT  .-.vo  iivj'  :::^h:  ;..  :.-j:Ii  a  f-.-rt  ff 
wood  and  there  await  '.he  t;,t;rr.y  -nh-  r.-.:r^''.rvi  ■•.:'.;,  ij;.-.  A, -,•(■;■.:•.;;>:">■. 
ihey  intrenched  ihemielvtf  a<  wei:  a-  -.hty  .-.:-j'  L  The  tizt-Diy  drew  r.iar, 
the  two  head  chiefs  ihowiris  :h:-ir-(  ■•. «  ;r.  Frtn.'h  r- ?:Mn-.i.-.  ir,  or-ie-r  :o 
frighten  their  iipponent?  Ipj-  zhi  r.-.-.c-J:;.  ■:■:'  ;htir  atiire.  (''re  cf  die  ;wo 
who  had  l«en  Itaplizcd  ly  Fa'Jitr  k-  M'';.r.c  ar,J  was  vtry  wc"  :^s;rBc;<*L 
jtenlly  urged  the  l*jieae^  ■'j  ca;';:;ilitc.  ti"::;^  -.ItrTr.  ;ha;  ;hiy  Wtii'.il  ;« 
licsiroycd  if  they  ail<j»ed  a::  a--at;!'..  "Thi:  M:.-:«r  o:  '.iU-  ri^h:?  fi^r  i:j.' 
said  he;  'you  will  I*  ruintd  i"  ;...;:  rt>!*t  Hix."  "Wh..  :#  the  M:.j;cr  »•:' 
our  lives?"  was.  the  liauiihty  rejily  f.f  -.hi-  IJtiic^v.l.  "  \\c  a,-k:;i'wtel:.e  !H->i;c 
liut  our  arms  and  our  halthi-i;."  Thi-ri-'j;M<::  thi  :i-;ati!-.  was  Tr.iult  Mid  :hc 
palisade  attacked  on  all  >i<Ie^;  '■«■.  tl.t  <lc;'cr„'i-  wa-  ut  s;r.r\:t.il  af  :he  attack, 
and  the  comhat  was  a  lonw  one.  ^Ttu:  T-v-Titiie  ^.v:v.^  •'.■.:-\-]:.\t i  ■  r.  'i-rh  »idts. 
The  Besieging  party  made  every  cn'.rt  :;  .-arry  :hc  ii:;ki-  ]y  ^-..-rm.  Sm  in 
i-ain;  the>-  were  killed  ai  laM  a^;  :h,y  :,:l-.arci-l.  Hij  hit  . :;  :he  p^u;  o: 
Dsing  their  canoes  as  shield^:  anil  ■.c^rini:  thcSi;  !t-:"iTi-  ■S.xm  a-  pr.>:e,".:iin, 
they  reached  the  foot  of  the  clitriiTiIirTiii::.  iJi:;  ::  nnv.itu-.i  :■.■  ^.alt  :hc 
larfi^e  slakes,  or  tree  trunks  <.f  «iih  i:  w;.-  '-uil:.  Airaiii  ::.iy  rv>orvd  M 
their  canoes,  using  ihem  as  la'Mirs  ft.r  -'.'.rm.  iiiritii;  ;}k-  sta:;,'h  |>a!i~:ido. 
Their  boldness  so  aslonishcil  th<-  He-iij-'ed  ti^a;.  Uin;;  a:rv;n!y  ;,:  ;!  i-  iiid  of 
their  munitions  of  war, —  with  whidi.  e-ptiially  pi.wdi-r  tiny  »fre  Im 
poorly  provided.— they  resoKul  to  i;.i-.  Tl-i-  «;,-  -.h.ir  riiiiii  for,  iif-.er 
mosi  of  the  first  fugitive?  had  U-,i.  killi.!.  %:,:  .  :hvr.  «.re  Mirr..iit:,lid  !y 
the  Onnontaguehronnons,  ivhu  irkri-il  t!'i-  f^.r;  und  ■.!:vri'  wr.'tii:h;  >;ich 
raniaee  among  the  women  and  i-hildnii  ;hat  'iliH-d  wa-  ki:n-  .kip  :n  ivr:;iin 
places.  Those  who  had  escaped,  wishini;  to  rctritv,-'  their  hiitior.  aiu'r  reci>\i'r- 
ing  their  courage  a  little,  reriiiin-d  !■■  I'w  niiml.r  i.f  joi.  m  t.ik.-  iliv  iiemy 
by  surprise  while  he  was  relirinir  and  otT  hi-  ynaril.  Tht  plan  h;is  ji.iiid  !>nt 
it  was  ill  executed;  for  frifc'hientd  :ii  ihe  fir-i  iry  of  :hc  Oininntaijn.hronn.  n*. 
Ihey  were  entirely  dcftaied.  Thv  Vi,-:.ir.  ili.I  11,11  i-i.iin-  l;i:i\y  los-.-s,-- s.- 
great  indeed,  that  ihcy  were  fi.rcod  to  rimain  iwu  inunih-  in  -he  t-sifmy's 
country,  Imrying  their  dcacl  ami  carinif  for  iheir  «i>iiniUi!. 
18 
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The  Erie  are  comnionh'  said  to  have  been  exterminated  but  this 
is  not  entirely  true.  They  became  exterminated  only  in  the  sense 
that  they  ceat^ed  to  exist  as  an  inde)M:ndent  people.  The  surviving 
Erie  who  did  not  flee  to  other  tribes  became  the  captives  of  the 
Iroquois,  who  in  accord  with  their  usual  policy  adopted  the  indi- 
viduals into  their  families  and  gradually  absorbed  them. 

Date  of  occupation.  From  the  testimony  of  the  records  it  would 
thus  appear  that  the  inliabitanls  of  tlie  Ripley  site  must  have  been 
Erie.  Tlie  testimony  of  the  relics  loads  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
occupation  was  of  the  early  historic  period.  Without  doubt  the  site 
bridges  the  prehistoric  to  the  historic.  ITial  it  must  have  been  earlier 
than  1654  is  known  from  the  fact  that  the  Erie  were  expelled  from 
the-r  territor'es  by  the  confederated  Iroquois  in  i'i54.  That  it  is  not 
so  late  as  1654  api>ears  from  the  fact  that  by  this  date  the  Erie  had 
opportunity  to  trade  extensivel>-  with  European  and  yet  few  Euro- 
pean .irticles  were  discovered.  From  the  time  the  Dutch  entered 
\ew  York  and  the  colony  of  Jamestown  was  settled,  the  Erie  had 
opportunity  to  acquire  articles  by  trade  with  other  Indians,  espe- 
cially the  Iroquois.  Considering  all  things,  one  would  be  strongly 
led  lo  place  ihe  date  of  the  cession  of  (Kcupation  before  1620.  It 
is  highly  imihal'Ie.  ninrcover.  that  ihc  1ir>t  nccniraiion  of  the  site 
v,as  earh  in  ihc  >evciiieenth  cenniry  if  ncn  dnrinj;  the  last  few 
jcars  of  the  sixteenth. 

Description  of  Implements 

<)'..>,■■-    ,.(   R,.;?i  Slo'r- 

The  rough  and  mtissivc  sioiie  olijects  reiiuiring  Inn  shght  nioditi- 
cation  from  natural  forms  lo  ,id.apt  ihcni  to  the  pur|)oses  intended 
include  hoes,  anvils,  shaft  milling  Mone-.  iiittcd  hanimerslones,  lap- 
-iitones,  net  >inkcr-.  nmnded  ]ie!il'lc-.  nmri-.r-  an.l  -inie  cell'ikc 
im|>lenients. 

Figure  1  in  |>late  S7  ilUi>li\Llt'-  ;i  flii!  p;e,-e  01  -hale  which  has  been 
roi-ghly  sha|-ed  ar.l  ir.  ni  i;>  marks  of  n-e  evidently  h.i-  been  used 
for  a  digging  ini|'Ii.nietu.  perliap-  a  In  e.  '  'Ivecis  ni  thi-  class  were 
not  connnon,  lhi>  >pceiiren  W^ing  llie  only  complete  one  found  on 
the  site.  I-arge  nnniliers  of  roumled  waier-wa>lied  j-.ebb'es  were 
found  di<tribntcd  over  the  >ilo.  .\il  ha.l  ln-eTi  broughi  fr.mi  the  lake 
shore  and  they  were  no;  lonnd  -n  ihe  nndi-milH'd  -oil.  These  i>eb- 
bles  varied  in  >i/0  from  j  incV.e-  lo  -  iTichcs  in  diameter  .ind  most 
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Tjipcf  of  rude  stone  implements  itnproiised  from  natural  pcbhle«  the  shape 
■f  «faKh  required  only  slight  modification  to  ad-ipt  tl  em  fnr  the  purposes 
■Wed.  i^Hoe  or  rude  celt.  ^Hamnrcr  3=Pick  4  6=Vet  sinkers 
Fettled     hammerstone.  7^Hammcr.         ^\n  il      and      gr  nding     base 

^^nuAcT.   io=Pitled  hammerslnnc  and  small  an\il 
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of  them  show  signs  of  use.  Many  seem  lo  have  been  heated  in  Sres 
and  others  to  have  been  used  as  hammers  or  anvils.  Round  pebbles 
were  also  found  in  the  graves  but  nothing  there  was  discovered 
that  miglit  furnish  a  clue  to  their  employment.  F^re  2  in  plate 
87  shows  one  of  these  pebi)les. 

ilost  polished  stone  articles  seem  to  have  been  reduced  from  crude 
forms  by  a  picking  pri>cess.     Few   implements  resembling  picks. 
perhaps,  have  been  found.    One  cnide  implement,  figure  3,  plate  87< 
is  of  tough  granite  and  seems  to  have  been  one  of  these  picks.      ^* 
is  much  battered  and  shows  signs  of  long  use.    Notched  implemo***' 
commonly  called  net  sinkers,  were  not  common,  only  about  a  doK*" 
being  found.     Thej-  were  of  the  ordinary  type  found  everj-*hc:  '^* 
throughout  New  York.     I'^igures  4  and  6  in  plate  87  show  two  i»  " 
sinkers  typical  of  ail  tlie  rest  found  on  the  knoll.     Hammerstor:*-*^ 
were  everjwhere  numerous  both  on  the  surface  and  in  the  pi.   "■'■ 
Hammer.s  were  of  three  types,  the  ordinarj-  round  pebbles  used      ^* 
hammers,  the  ball-like  hammers  that  are  battered  on  almost  eve?*!)' 
part  of  the  surface  and  the  common  pitted  hammerstones.     Sor«» 
of  the  larger  pitted  stones  seem  to  have  been  alternately  hammffn 
and  anvils  and  sometimes  resemble  small  mortars.    Figure  10  showi 
one  of  this  type.    Objects  termed  anvils  are  the  flat  stones  plentiful 
everywhere  in  ihe  village  site.     Tlicy  exhibit  signs  of  having  been 
used  as  bases  upon  which  other  stones  were  worked.   Anvils  were 
generally  pieces  of  hard  shale  nr  small  boulders  and  most  of  theni 
seem  10  have  been  used  for  long  periods  ( .-iee  figure  S).    The  flat 
slabs  of  shale  and  sandstone  anvils  simietitnes  had  shallow  hollows 
on  one  side  an<l  .-^eem  10  have  been  used  for  grinding  purjwses.    It  is 
highly  pmhable  that  in  ihat  stale  of  immitive  culture  when  even- 
thing  convenient   nui.si   be   utilized,    cue   tilensil   served   as   many 
purix)ses  as  could  be  devised  for  il. 

A  number  of  smoothed  and  wiirked  stones  found  in  refuse  pits 
and  also  in  graves  are  thought  tn  he  ]ii'tter>'  totils.  One  was  found 
in  a  pit  containing  a  large  (jnaniiiy  of  parily  worked  clay.  One  of 
these  stones  is  shown  in  figure  9  in  plaie  S7  and  another  in  figure  10. 
plate  88.  One  interesting  sj>ecLmen  of  a  massive  stone  implement 
IS  the  large  mortar  found  in  pit  50.  It  weighs  about  Joo  potuids 
and  was  found  al  one  end  nf  a  si miv-fli Hired  pit.  It  must  have  been 
occasionally  turned  over  fnr  both  <idcs  >hiiw  signs  of  use  tliongli 
only  one  side  was  use<l  a>  a  moruir.     Mullers  or  roundeil  jiebhles 
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must  have  been  used  to  crack  and  grind  the  corn  or  other  ■ 
stances.  Long  cylindrical  pestles  would  not  have  served  the  j 
pose.  Four  small  celtUke  im 
ments  were  found  in  refuse  i 
These  had  been  formed  from  i 
ural  water  washed  pebbles 
ends  of  which  had  been  sharpe 
to  an  edge  this  being  the  " 
work  done  to  form  the  implein 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  s 
definitely  for  what  purpose  t 
miniature  celts  were  used, 
tainly  they  could  not  have 
tamed  rough  usage  (see  figun 
1 1   plate  88) 

A  grooved  stone,  somet 
called  an  arrow  shaft  smoo 
is  figured  in  text  figure  40. 

Polished  Stone  Objects 
No  polished  stone  articles  of  the  ty]ie  usually  termed  cereni 
were  found  in  the  course  of  the  excavations,  although  a  gorgel 
found  on  the  hill  lo  the  east  of  the  site,  imless  the  very  intert 
polished  bar  of  Portage  shale  found  in  grave  g6  is  to  be  cal 
ct-remonial  (see  plale  88,  figure  4).  There  is  a  bar  of  this  des 
tion  in  the  museum  collection  which  came  from  Jefferson  ci 
and  the  writer  secured  another  15  inches  long  from  Ma> 
Chaiitauqiia  county.  All  these  sj>ecimcns  have  sharpened  end 
cells,  and  for  the  want  of  a  definite  name  the  writer  i>roi>ost 
term  "bar  celt."'  Thurston  in  bis  Aiiliijiiilirs  of  Tcnjussec. 
16,  figures  an  iiiiplemcnt  resembling  a  bar  celt.  He  descriltes  it  ■ 
"  .  .  .  .  long  delicate  crescent-shaped  '  inipk-ment '  of  highlj 
isheil  sycnilc,  represented  in  plate  XV  faiitlior's  collection] 
pnibably  belnngs  In  ibc  cerenuniia!  class,  ll  is  1 1 1,^  inches 
tlriginally  it  was  jiroliably  ]j  inches  as  the  point  has  licen  br 
It  was  l<mn<i  by  'riieo.lnre  llaslem  in  North  NrishviHe  (Tei 
( )bjccls  (if  this  kind  are  probably  rare  ami  but  few  have 
describe<l.     .\!1  ilirec  sjiecimens  in  the  stale  collection  are  fiat 

'TlK-   «rilcr   Ik.s   ^ilu■l■   ,-xiii.iiTu,I   ^Mioilur   h.,v   nit    found   !.y   Willi 
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on  the  totlonis  and  rounded  over  the  back  with  gradually  tapering 
ends. 

The  ordinary  celts  are  of  the  usual  type  found  everywhere  in  the 
Erie  cultural  area  and  in  general  throughout  the  Iroquoian.  Most  of 
the  specimens  are  equilateral,  there  being  none  of  the  adz,  "  flat- 
bellied  "  or  "  turtle-backed  "  forms.  The  majority  of  celts  were 
found  in  graves  although  a  few  are  from  refuse  pits.  Three  entire 
celts  and  two  broken  celts  were  found  in  a  "  feast  pit"  previously 
described  (pit  So).  One  small  doui)le-cdged  or  "bitted"  celt  came 
f  mm  grave  92  which  is  shown  in  figure  13,  plate  88. 

Stone   Tohcuco  Pipfs 

TIk-  stone  pipes  art-  perhaps  the  most  interesting  forms  cf  polished 
stone  articles.    Those  discovered  exhibit  many  interesting  features. 

Two  pi[>e  bowls  car\  ed  from  sandstone  are  of  interest  (plate  90,  1 
figure  2,  3).  Figure  2  is  hell-shai^ed  with  notches  cut  arotmd  AeJ 
edge  and  a  cross  cut  in  the  rounded  bottom  of  the  bowl.  In  Joseph  S 
D.  McGuire's  .Imcn'ran  Aboriginal  Pipes  and  Smoking  Customs,  ^ 
contained  '.n  the  Xational  Museum  Report  of  1897,  page  428,  figure 
^2,  is  figured  a  pi]ie  fmrn  .Xccotink.  Va.,  very  .similar  to  this 
specimen.    Of  thc-^e  pipes  Doctor  Mc(iuire  says: 
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of  the  English.  The  lerritory  is  also  in  the  line  of  Iravel  from  the  St  Law- 
rence to  the  Ohio,  The  writer  is  unable  to  determine  how  far  this  uni- 
shaped  type  of  pipe  has  been  governed  by  European  influences.  Its  contour 
is  similar  to  pottery  bowls  from  Tennessee,  specimens  of  which  arc  in  the 
United  Stales  National  Museum  collection. 

Figure  3,  plate  90,  is  of  an  egg-shaped  pipe  bowl  of  the  sanie 
material  as  the  one  just  described.    Around  the  middle  of  the  bowl 
is  a  groove  which  meets  at  the  stem  hole.    In  Moorehead's  Prehis- 
toric Implements,  page  334,  is  figured  one  of  these  pipes  from  the 
Ohio  valley.    Moorehead  remarks  that  its  peculiarity  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  grooved  around  the  center.    There  is  nothing  in  either  of 
these  pipes  to  suggest  European  influence  as  far  as  the  writer  can 
discover.     The  drilling  and  workmanship  seem  to  have  been  done 
with  stone  implements  entirely.    Figure  4  is  a  pipe  bowl  cut  from  a 
hardened  clay.    The  surface  has  weathered  black  but  the  underlying 
color  is  red.    In  form  the  pipe  is  claw  or  beaklike  and  is  similar  to 
other  forms  found  in  the  Iroquoian  area.     The  bowl  hole  is  small' 
comparatively  and  the  stem  hole  large  and  conical  as  in  the  caSe  with 
all  the  pipe  bowls  of  the  collection.     This  pipe  is  from  grave   105 
and  was  found  with  pot  471.     .\  small  pipe  carved  from  the  local 
shale   imitating  this   form   was   found   in   an   ash   pit,   perhaps   a 
grave   fire,   near   this   grave.     The   pi]>e   is   pictured   in   figure    r. 
plate  90.     A   .small   stone   pipe  with   a   short  neck   into   which   a 
reed  stem  was  evidently  designed  to  fit  is  shown  in    plate  go,  figure 
7.     This  pipe  is  of  about  the  same  material  as  the  large  daw  form 
pipe  and  has  two  parallel  lines  inci^ed  on  the  underside  ot  the  neck. 
It  was  found  in  grave  101.  ])it  141,  and  lay  on  the  arm  of  a  tiiale. 
1  he  pipe  represented  bv  figure't').  plate  90,  is  the  only  stone  pii>e  of 
the  stemmed  type  found.    It  is  carved  from  a  species  of  serpeniii^ -s; 
;ind  is  smoothed  and  ixilished.     In  the  process  of  drilling  the  sleii-^ 
the  drill  penetrated  too  near  the  base  of  the  bowl  and  there  is      n 
small  hole  to  be  observed  in  the  specimen.    The  shape  of  the  o]>e -fl- 
ing suggests  that  the  bowl  had  been   rubbe<l  down  after  the  ■^It^m 
hole  had  been  drilled  and  that  this  liole  had  been  encoitntercd  iht^  n. 
The  form  of  the  stem  hoU-  srenis  to  indicate  the  use  of  a  metal  dr  ^11 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  pipes  is  the  one  shown  in  pl=_*t« 
3,  figure  5.     It  is  clcnrly  the  efligy  of  some  animal,  probably  soB-iie 
T^ical  monster.     Thiced  face  down  it  aniicars  to  be  a  gra?:^  »■•* 
Tn  this  position  tlic  hump  fornieil  by  the  bowl  sug,tresl  ^?*     ' 
le  large  bulbous  tail  and  the  -hapc  of  the  he:id  do  -^t*' 
in  animal.    The  material  is  rather  i>uz/liiig.     In  c<-»T*" 
white  atid  it  appears  u>  be  some  spfcies  of  talc        *^' 
est  for  hardncs,  d-s|ir<.ves  this,     Mr  1).  IT.  Newla  ■«'»'' 
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Assistant  State  Geologist,  made  an  analysis  and  pronounced  it  to  be 
an  Ohio  kaolin.  The  broken  granular  surface  of  the  pipe  near  the 
bowl  suggests  that  it  had  been  molded  from  a  rather  stiff  clay  and 
the  roughened  top  of  the  head  suggests  that  a  portion  has  been 
broken  off  and  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  smooth  it  over 
by  rubbing.  It  has  there  the  appearance  of  baked  pottery,  the  sur- 
face of  which  has  been  rubbed  down.  The  glazed  surface,  however, 
has  not  been  produced  and  this  su^ests  that  the  pipe  has  been 
hardened  in  the  fire.  Yet  while  the  pipe  from  these  appearances 
seems  to  be  kaolin  it  seems  remarkable  that  instead  of  having  the 
bowl  and  stem  hole  molded,  as  is  customary  with  clay  pipes,  tliat 
these  holes  should  have  been  gouged  and  drilled  out,  as  they  mani- 
festly were.  The  hind  leg  on  the  side  visible  in  the  photograpli  is 
incised  but  oq  the  reverse  s:de  the  three  lines  have  every  appearance 
of  havii^  been  molded  as  if  in  plastic  clay.  It  may  be  that  the 
clay  was  found  in  a  semihardened  condition  and  that  it  was  formed 
into  the  pipe  by  both  processes  and  afterward  hardened  by  firing. 
The  pipe,  while  the  effigy  is  unusual,  does  not  differ  in  general  form 
from  other  effigy  pipes  found  in  the  region.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
workmanship  to  indicate  the  use  of  European  tools  or  influence 
Isee  description  of  grave  92  and  plate  85.] 

One  of  the  interesting  features  about  these  pipes  is  that  the  bowl 
capacities  are  small  in  comparison  with  modern  European  pipes. 
Probably  less  tobacco  could  be  contained  in  one  than  is  held  in  a 
mcKiem  factory  cigarette.  The  bowls  of  the  clay  pipes  were  a  little 
larger.    No  tobacco  ashes  were  found  in  any  of  the  stone  pipes. 

Objects  of  Chipped  Flint 
Objects  of  flint  were  numerous,  especially  in  graves  where  coin- 
plfle  outfits  for  their  manufacture  were  found  in  several  instances. 
Cwnplete  flint  articles  were  not  numerous  on  the  surface  although 
Itte  was  an  abundance  of  chips  and  broken  blades.  The  ash  pits 
twtained  numbers  but  the  graves  the  most.  The  lack  of  finished 
PWWs  on  the  surface  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  each  year  as  the 
PDund  was  plowed  the  arrow  points  were  picked  up.  The  older 
■DlBlritants  say  that  bushels  of  arrows  and  "  skinning  stones  "  have 
*w  carried  off.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  durable  objects 
"t  on  the  surface  when  the  site  was  deserted  by  its  aboriginal 
"habitants  have  been  removed  by  the  white  tillers  of  the  soil  who 
'Wowed  them  at  a  later  period  and  whose  curiosity  was  aroused  by 
4*ihange  artifacts  which  were  turned  up  by  their  plows.  .\t  any 
"teveiy  little  was  found  except  below  plow  depth. 
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Of  the  points  that  ougfat  be  aitftiy  termed  arrowheads,  there  were 
but  two  that  had  notched  shoulders.  W^th  ihese  exceptions  all  the 
arnm^teads  were  triangular.  The  workmanship  was  good  and  most 
of  the  points  were  thin  and  evenly  woriccd.  The  material  in  g^enetal 
was  gray  flint  or  chert  but  some  points  vere  found  niade  from 
yellow  jasper.  Host  of  the  yxjints  found 
on  the  eastern  slo|)c  nf  the  Wnol!  were 
of  this  material. 

Of  the  flint  blades,  not  arrow  pmnts, 
only  two  had  ixitdted  shoulders.  One 
of  Aese  was  a  beautifully  wrought 
blade,  a  spear  or  a  knife,  of  white 
didcedony.  It  is  pictured  in  figure  41. 
There  were  several  wdl-shiqied  oval 
Uades  and  a  few  of  the  so-called  "  leaf 
shape."  Scnqxrs  were  fajriy  common, 
drills  ratfier  rare  and  spears  rarer  stilL 
There  are  a  nnmber  of  forms  that  m^ 
safely  be  called  knives.  Plate  89  il- 
lustrates the  range  of  forms  of  die 
latter  flints  not  arrowheads. 

Triangular   arrow    points   are   com- 
monly called  "  war  points  "  and  notched 
trai^i^mt  ?£lcrfony.  The       and   barbed    points,    "  hunting    points." 
only  form  of  this  implement       Jt  Joes  not  necessarily  follow,  however, 
found  m  the  sit«.  ,  ,  , 

that  these  terms  are  correct,  although 
quite  popularly  held.  The  Ripley  Erie  as  well  as  those  of  other  sites 
were  great  hunters,  as  is  manifest  from  the  great  quantities  of 
animal  hones  found  in  the  refuse  pits,  and  yet  at  Ripley  only  two 
so-called  "  hunting  points  "  were  discovered.  The  great  majority  of 
projectile  points  were  of  the  triangular  type,  and  these  were  found 
in  the  ash  pits  among  animal  bones  as  well  as  in  graves  with  the 
bones  of  warriors  and  women.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  the 
triangular  points  were  used  for  hunting  as  well  as  war.  Sites  of 
pre-Erian  occupancy  in  Chautauqua  county,  and  elsewhere  in  New 
York,  yield  only  the  barbed  or  shouldered  "  hunting  point,"  few  tri- 
angular arrowheads  being  found.  Yet  this  fact  does  not  point  out 
a  people  who  knew  only  of  hunting  and  nothing  of  war.  Sj^cific 
terms  defining  the  use  of  such  implements  are,  therefore,  to  be 
avoided.  They  are  more  accurately  described  by  their  forms  as. 
triangular,  notched  etc. 
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Earthemvarc 

Poller y  Vessels 

All   tlie  entire  or  nearly  entire  pottery  vessels,  save  two,  were 

found  in  graves.     Most  of  them  exhibited  signs  of  prolonged  use, 

A   few  seemed  to  have  been  esi>ecially  made  for  funeral  urns  and 

sOme  had  been  evidently  molded  in  great  haste  and  poorly  tempered 

and    baked.     Such  pots   were   in  e\ery   instance  broken   and   the 

potsherds  were  soft  and  flaky,  not  hard  and  gritty  like  good  pottery. 

The  material  of  which  the  pots  were  molded  seems  to  have  been 

the  local  Erie  clay  found  everywhere  in  the  region  overhing  the 

shale  beds.    The  tempering  material  in  all  the  specimens  discovered 

is  invariably  pulverized  stone,  quartz  or  granitic  rock.  In  no  instance 

is  shell  to  be  found.     Most  of  the  pots  are  of  a  salmon  red  color, 

varying  from  a  sooty  red  to  a  light  orange.  The  majority  are  stained 

by  smoke  and  carbonized  grea.se.    This  charred  grease  is  especially 

noticeable  around  ihe  inside  of  the  rim  where  the  incrustations  are 

sometimes  5  millimeters  thick.    In  thickness  the  pottery  varies  from 

2  millimeters  to  2  centimeters  in  some  fragments.     In  capacity  the 

vessels  range  from  5  cubic  centimeters  in  the  toy  forms  found  in 

grave  51,  pit  96,  to  5  quarts, —  4700  cubic  centimeters. 


fig.  42    Onlline  drawing  showing  three  views  of  the  Ripley  pitcher  nosed  pot 

The  general  type  of  the  vessels  is  Iroquoian,  but  as  has  been  else- 
where stated  they  differ  in  manj-  respects  from  the  central  New 
York  specimens  of  the  middle  seventeenth  century  as  well  as  from 
Eric  vessels  of  that  period. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  pots  have  one  raised  point  that  varies 
from  a  small  knob  to  a  well -developed  pitcherlike  nose.  Pots  of  this 
type  are  found  in  Ontario  and  Jefftrson  counlies.  The  form  of 
one  of  these  pots  is  shown  in  text  figure  42  which  gives  the  shape  at 
different  positions.     Another  characteri.^tic  of  the  pots  from  this 
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Plate  9 1 


g.  134    Outline  lirawings  shdwiiiK  the  r^  irc  ot  pot  forms  found  at  Rip'e- 
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sue  is  the  row  of  dots  that  encircles  the  pot  where  the  belly  meets 
the  neck.  Cushing's  theory  that  pots  with  square  tops  and  line 
decorations  about  the  rim  were  modeled  after  bark  baskets  appears 
strengthened  by  some  of  the  forms  which  had  not  only  decorated 
square  tops  but  had  the  stitching  imitated  by  the  dots  around  the 
neck,  as  appears  on  the  bark  baskets  to  which  Gushing  referred. 

Pottery  clay  in  mas>es,  temi>ered  and  partly  worked,  was  found 
in  a  number  of  the  ash  pits.  Some  of  these  jMrtially  worked  masses 
of  clay  even  yet  show  the  imprints  of  the  potter's  fingers.  One 
tragment  of  a  coil  was  found  in  an  ash  ]>it  where  it  had  become 
hardened  and  p^eser^■ed.  Several  cnule  partly  formed  pij)e  bowls 
and  pot  bottoms  were  found,  possibly  the  work  of  children.  Most 
of  the  pots  have  smooth  surfaces  although  many  were  found  marked 
with  a  cord-wrapped  paddle.  Several  sniiinthed  pad<llelike  stones 
were  found  in  pits  containing  clay  in  niasses,  which  are  thought  to  be 
jotters'  paddles  u.sed  for  working  over  the  surfaces  of  pots.  All 
ha^■e  roimded  ends  and  at  least  one  square  side  as  if  to  form  a  blunt 
scraping  edge.  The  serrated  rib  illustrated  by  text  figure  43  may 
have  been  used  to  roughen  the  surfaces  of  partly  formed  vessels  to 
facilitate  the  process  of  shaping  the  wall  which  was  afterwards 
smoothe<l. 


Fig.  43     Serrated  rib 


Xo  ent're  pots  were  found  with  any  trace  of  coUir  decoration. 
One  sherd  was  found.  ho«c\er.  which  has  two  parallel  bands  of 
hrown  running  over  a  background  of  yellowish  red.  Whether  this 
is  simply  an  accident  or  intentional  is  difficult 
to  determine,  as  the  sherd  is  small.  The 
loH-er  hand  is  well  defined  and  seems  to  lie  r.  / 
inlaid    into   the  pottery    (figure   44).     One        f     -  /     i\ 

brcJcen  pot  found  in  a  grave  had  an  ear  like        n  4 

some   of   the  Ohio  forms.     These  two  pot-        W  "■  ^ 

sherds   were  the  only  departures    from   the  ^  ^     ..C^j~t* 

nsual   Iroquoian  forms  found  in  the  site  and  ~^^h    I 

suggest  contact  with  other  .stocks. 

Of   equal  interest  with   the  pollcry  vessels  are  the  earthenware 
pipes,  all  of  which  were  found  in  graves.     More  than  a  d<i«n  frag- 
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nients,  however,  were  found  in  ash  and  refuse  pits.  The  clay  pipes 
are  alt  Iroquoian  in  fomi  and  decoration  and  are  similar  to  central 
New  York  Iro<|uois  pipes  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  All  the  pipes  are  gracefully  made  and  reveal  an  artistic 
hand. 

Figure  I  in  plate  95  shows  the  pipe  found  in  grave  14,  The  bold 
incised  lines  tliat  fomi  the  decoration  are  of  exceptional  interest 
and  are  a  departure  from  other  forms.  The  nipplelike  stem  seems 
to  have  been  designed  as  a  support  over  which  a  wooden  stem  was 
fitted,  rather  than  as  a  mouthpiece.  The  pipe  contained  charred 
tobacco  which  has  been  carefully  preserved  intact  in  the  bowl. 
The  writer  has  never  seen  a  pipe  of  this  kind  in  any  col- 
lection nor  illustrated  in  any  work  on  archeologj-,  and  the  sp^imcn 
is  probably  a  rare  one  if  not  entirely  unique. 

The  long  s<jua re-topped  pipe  shown  in  figure  2  of  plate  95  is  the 
so-called  "  Huronian  "  form.  It  is  nia<le  of  the  ordinarj-  clay  from 
the  vicinit\-  but  has  become  stained  a  dark  brown.  In  texture  this 
pipe  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  potter>-  found  in  the  site.  It 
is  verj-  hard  and  fine  grained. 

Two  views  of  the  two-faced  pipe  found  in  grave  20.  pit  44.  are 
shown  in  plaie  05.  figures  3  and  4.  The  front  view  was  taken  just 
alter  the  pijie  was  removed  from  the  grave  and  was  yet  covt-red 
wiih  I'artictes  i.<i  sand,  as  the  picture  shows.  The  side  view  gives 
a  much  liettvr  idea  01  the  object  and  shows  the  two  faces,  bf>th  i-i 
which  are  remarkabl>  alike,  the  lai-e  away  from  the  smoker,  how- 
ever, Wmiz  more  perfect  in  worknianship.  .\>  is  the  case  with  all 
ihc  earthen  pipes  shown  in  the  plate,  ihis  pi|>e  contained  charred 
tobacco. 

The  inimj>et->hnix'.!  pi;»e  >hown  in  plaic  >i^.  figure  5,  came  from 
i;ra\e  S"  aui!  \\a>  found  wiih  |K.t   l-.i4ti   ■  plate  ojl,  figure  t>i.  and 
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Pots   with   raisiii   rim   points.     Frmn   Kravfs  at   Ripley. 
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decide  just  what  is  meant  to  be  represented  by  the  effigy.    Some  wh 
have  examined  it  have  thought  it  intended  for  a  fox. 


Articles  of  bone  and  antler  were  particularly  numerous  an 
varied.    Except  for  about  ten  specimens  ail  came  from  ash  pits. 

The  great  abundance  of  awls  points  out  their  extensive  use.  Th 
awls  were  of  the  usual  forms,  flat,  cylindrical,  tubular,  handled,  an 
those  having  a  joint  end.  There  were  also  awls  made  from  sma 
splinters.    The  principal  forms  are  shown  in  plate  98. 

Bone  beads  were  found  in  every  ash  pit  and  varied  from  crude! 
broken  sections  of  bird  and  small  mammal  bones  to  well-shape 
and  highly  polished  cylinders.  That  so  many  should  have  bee 
thrown  in  among  the  refuse  seems  rather  remarkable  and  alnio 
si-ems  to  indicate  something  more  than  accident.  These  beac 
ranged  from  three  thirty- seconds  of  an  inch  in  diameter  to  fiv- 
eighths  of  an  inch  although  the  majority  were  about  one-quarter  < 
an  inch  in  diameter.  One  form  ("see  plate  97,  figure  5)  has  ti 
appearance  of  a  handle. 

Perforated  elk,  wotf  and  bear  teeth  were  found  in  refuse  pil 
Perforated  bear  tusks  were  found  previously  by  local  collectors  ■ 
hulian  relics.  Figure  i  in  plate  y6  is  that  of  a  bear's  niolar.  It 
a  beautiful  sjiccimen  and  highly  jiolishcd.  There  were  several  pe 
forated  elk  teeth  but  none  with  unbroken  [jerf orations.  Each  lu 
been  broken.  A  perforated  turtle  shell  fragment  is  shown  in  ligU 
II.  ])late  </},  and  came  from  aii  ash  pit.  Other  bniken  perforate 
cara])aces  were  found  in  graves.  The  small  spatulate  implemc 
sliowii  in  plate  96,  figvire  12.  is  iiicelv  formed  and  polished.  Vg 
haps  it  was  a  pottery  marker.  Two  polished  pieces  of  bone  smooth* 
on  till  sides  were  found  in  refuse  pits.  The  one  shown  by  figure 
is  grooved  on  either  side.  A  bone  knife  blade,  the  po'nl  of  wli< 
is  broken,  is  shown  in  figure  14.  Raccoon  j>enis  bones  were  found 
several  pits.  .Ml  are  smoothed  and  show  signs  of  use.  perhajis 
h(H)ks  for  coarse  weaving.  I'"ignre  21  is  that  of  a  long  flat  In"* 
implement  resembling  a  slutttlc.  It  is  a  line  .-iiiecinicn.  being  mc<- 
smoothed  and  polished.  The  notch  al  one  end  is  smoothly  worW 
and  shows  no  signs  of  being  a  broken  eye.  I'igure  24  is  probn'' 
that  of  a  broken  bone  needle.  Xceclles  were  rare  in  the  site.  Dci 
phalanges  were  finiiKl  in  almndanco  and  most  of  them  are  worko<l 
some  degree  ("see  jilalo  '/),  figure  5.  (\).  Number  were  flattened  o 
one  side  and  some  wer^-'  worked  down  to  cones  with  a  perforation  <^ 
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one  end,  the  end  nearest  the  tip.  These  cones  resemble  the  cups 
used  in  the  cup  and  awl  game  common  among  the  early  Hurons  and 
are  probably  parts  of  such  apparatus  (plate  96,  figure  4,  8). 

Beaver  teeth  seem  to  have  been  used  for  scrapng  or  cutting.  Sev- 
eral q«cimens  are  worked  smooth  at  the  base  (see  plate  97,  figure 
1-3).   One  has  a  slot  running  from  the  edge  well  toward  the  top. 

One  very  interesting  specimen  is  that  of  a  bone  fishhook  in  process. 
If  finished  it  would  have  been  a  small  delicate  hook.  No  sign  of  a 
barb  appears.  The  specimen  resembles  some  of  those  figared  by 
Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam  in  The  IVay  Bone  Fish  Hooks  Were  Made  in 
Ihe  Little  Miami  Valley. 

A  pendantlike  tube  is  shown  in  plate  97,  figure  9.  Both  ends 
mvi  (he  marks  of  cutting  as  do  both  of  the  pendants  of  deer's  jaws 
shown  in  the  next  figures.  Plate  97,  figure  10,  is  notched  and 
perforated  lengthwise. 

It  is  perhaps  not  cu.stomary  to  rank  deer  jaws  as  implements. 
Noertheiess  the  Seneca  up  to  within  the  last  ten  years  have  used 
ihemwhen  they  could  obtain  them,  for  scraping  corn  from  the  green 
™b-  The  sharp  teeth  were  raked  over  the  kernels  to  break  and  cut 
tbe  hulls  and  then  the  hold  on  the  jaw  changed  and  the  milk  and 
"Wt  scraped  out  with  the  sharp  edge  that  is  nearest  the  chin.  The 
writer  secured  one  of  these  jaws  in  1903  for  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  It  is  entirely  probable  that  the  Erie  used  deer 
)3ws  for  the  same  purpose,  as  they  were  Iroquois  and  closely  related 
'0  the  Seneca,  The  Seneca  have  a  name  for  the  jaw  when  used  as 
M  implement  of  this  kind,  a  name  for  the  process,  and  called  the 
wni  so  prepared  "  already  chewed."  Figure  45  is  a  drawing  of  one 
of  these  "  jaw  com  scrapers." 


Fig.  45     r>eer 


Antler 
Antler  objects  were  fairly  numerous,  though  not  of  great  variety, 
'*se  found  in  refuse  pits  were  well  preserved  hut  those  from 
P*ves  were  decayed  and  crumbling. 
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The  antler  objects  from  the  site,  include  flaking  toob,  pund 
implements,  sometimes  called  pitching  tools,  chisellike  imidetn 
picklike  prongs  of  antler,  arrowheads,  hoes  or  digging  imidem 
and  one  antler  ball.  There  were  several  {Ncces  of  antler  sbov 
marks  of  cutting  and  other  working.  The  large  trowellike  ob 
shown  in  plate  99,  figure  i,  is  profa^ly  an  antler  hoe  or  spade, 
edge  is  worn  and  smoothed,  evidently  by  use  in  the  earth. 
other  hoes  are  shown  in  the  same  plate  (figure  5,  10).  The  la 
hoe  seems  to  have  had  one  side  cut  as  if  by  a  metal  knife. 
"  hoes  "  are  all  of  moose  horn.  A  small  chisellike  inq)Ieniet 
shown  in  plate  95,  figure  2.  It  is  worn  and  polished  and  die  cut 
edge  is  sharp  for  such  material.  A  larger  chisel  or  pick  is  show 
plate  99,  figure  4,  and  seems  to  have  the  handle  whittled  into  st 
by  a  metal  knife.  Punchlike  objects  were-  fairly  common  and  t 
to  have  been  parts  of  an  arrow-maker's  outfit.  Indeed  they  are  ( 
monly  called  "  pitching  tools  "  and  experiment  shows  that  ttiey 
useful  in  making  the  long  body  chips  which  must  sometime 
made  to  form  a  flint  blade  properly.  These  tools  are  af  two  t] 
Plate  99,  figure  9,  shows  one  which  has  a  head.  Two  antler  ari 
heads  were  found.  Plate  99,  figure  8,  represents  the  better 
It  is  well  shaped  and  polished  but  the  hole  for  the  shaft  is  not  c 
One  flattened  ball  was  found  and  is  similar  to  the  game  balls 
now  by  the  Iroquois  and  called  "  deer  horn  buttons  "  (see  plate 
figure  6).  Chunks  or  pieces  of  worked  antler  were  frequent, 
shown  in  figure  7,  is  that  of  an  antler  base  from  which  the  u 
part  has  been  cut  with  a  metal  knife. 

Shell  Articles 
Among  the  interesting  classes  of  articles  are  those  of  shell. 
very  interestii^  necklace  of  shell  shown  in  plate  100  is  the 
specimen  of  its  art  found  at  the  Ripley  site.  It  came  f 
grave  93,  pit  133,  and  was  found  about  the  neck  of  the  skeli 
The  better  preserved  gorget  was  found  in  the  bend  formed  bj 
curve  of  the  front  portion  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  necklace  is  r 
of  discoidal  shell  beads  beautifully  made.  They  are  quite  unif 
and  the  perforations  are  perfectly  centered.  In  specimens  w 
have  not  weathered,  the  edges  are  even.  The  two  gorgets  and 
long  pendant  from  this  necklace  are  shown  in  plate  loi,  as  is  a  si 
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Plate  95 


Pottery  pipes  from  graves.  I  is  a  massive 
deeply  incised  tines  and  has  a  slcm  that  mi) 
piece  or  as  a  nipple  over  which  a  stem  of 
from  grave  XXV  and  is  the  so-called   Hiiri 


:1ay  pipe  bowl  decorated  with 
lit  scr\e  cither  for  a  mnuth- 
'ood  might  be  inserted.  2  is 
type.      3   and   4   art 


s  of  the  two  faced  pipe  from  grave  XX.  5  is  a  trnmpct  pipe  from 
grave  XX.  6  is  a  flat  round  topped  trumpet  pipe  from  grave  LXXV.  All 
these  pipes  contain  charred  tobitci:,)  as  wh?n   fo-n"!.     .Ml   irom   kiplcy. 
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of  discoidal  beads  illustraling  the  stages  of  disintegration.  A  per" 
forated  Unio  shell  was  found  in  |jit  46  and  a  shell  bead  of  t]K^ 
older  form  came  from  pit  3  (see  plate  loi,  figure  5), 

Copper  Articles  and  Objects  Preserved  by  Copper 

With  the  exception  of  one  specimen,  all  copper  articles  catn^^ 
from  graves.     An  analysis  of  these  articles  by  the  mineralc^s  ^_ 
H.  P.  Whitiock,  indicated  that  they  were  ail  of  Euroi>ean  coppe 
The  two  arm  bands  contained  traces  of  zinc.  . 

Most  of  the  copper  articles  came  from  grave  51,  pit  96,  and 
description  of  them  as  they  were  found  will  be  found  under  tlw  ^ 
head.  The  two  bracelets  which  encircled  the  arm  of  the  skelet^:z>i 
are  shown  in  plate  102,  figures  i,  2.  These  bands  yet  retain  up«n>n 
their  corroded  surfaces  the  impressions  of  the  skin  of  the  a^-ir 
against  which  they  rested,  although  the  pictures  do  not  show  th^ni 
well.  Finger  prints  are  noticeable  on  several  of  the  rings  and  one 
has  the  tactile  impression  on  the  inner  side.  Figures  5  and  10  of 
plate  102  are  of  two  rings  which  have  these  impressions  upon  them. 
These  rings  are  of  the  common  rolled  tyjw  made  from  bands  of 
sheet  copper.  The  arm  band  fragment  shown  by  plate  102,  figure  .4, 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  rolled  copper  work. 

In  graves  where  copper  was  present  the  animal  or  vegetable  ni^il- 
ter  in  immediate  contact  was  preserved  by  the  copper  salts.  T'lie 
substances  so  preserved  include  wood,  bark,  herbs,  deer  hair,  de<^r- 
,skin.  thongs,  human  skin,  flesh,  bone,  nails,  hair  and  scalp  f ragnier-*.  i- 

Figure  3  in  plate  102  is  that  of  a  rnllecl  co]i])er  bead  which  ^'^t 
contains  the  skin  thong,  I'iecfs  of  bark  and  deerskin  nias='^=«'' 
together  are  pictured  in  jilate  io_',  figure  7.  The  shreds  of  bark  ^" 
plainly  visible  but  the  skin  docs  nut  .show  well.  In  the  .same  p*  ^"^ 
figure  1 1  is  a  jjiecc  of  wood  preserved  by  the  salts  of  copper  fr"*"' 
the  ring  that  encircles  the  opening.  The  form  of  the  object  s-  '■■'S" 
gests  a  false-face  eye.  Plate  102.  figure  0,  is  that  of  a  mass  <^' 
vegetable  matter.  pi).-,-.i1ily  some  herb  or  tubaccn. 

Iron 

But    few    ijitce.s   nf    inm    were    found.      Of   those   discovered  in 

graves  or  a>b  pil-.  none  bore  lb<-  >cnibl:ince  of  finished  or  complete 

utensils,     hi  a  few  graves  anil  in  one  .-i.s'.i  ]i-l  ,>hnrl  rectangular  kr- 
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were  found  and  with  them  chunks  of  Bint,  probably  i»rts  of  fire^ 
making  apparatus.    In  grave  93  a  portion  of  a  small  ax,  adz  0^^ 
chisel  edge  was  found.    It  had  been  broken  at  a  perforation. 

Carbonised  SubstoMces 
V^ietable  matter  preserved  by  carbonization  was  found  in  neariy 
all  the  ash  {Hts  but  so  crushed  as  to  be  unrecc^izable.  Quuxed 
wood  and  bark  were  found  in  quantities  in  most  of  th^  pits  and  the 
pieces  varied  in  size  from  small  particles  to  chiinks  five  indies  in 
length  and  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter.  Charred  com  in  small 
quantities  was  found  in  several  refuse  pits  and  seems  to  have  been 
the  ordinary  variety  found  in  most  Iroquoian  sites.  A  few  beans, 
squash  seeds,  hickory  nuts,  butternuts  and  plum  stone  in  a  diamd 
condition  complete  the  list  of  the  foods  preserved  by  carixnuution. 
Charred  com  was  found  in  several  of  the  graves  and  intone  grave 
the  decayed  handle  of  a  celt  was  found.  Charred  bark  and  wood 
were  frequent  in  the  graves  and  fr^ments  of  what  seemed  a  btA 
dish  were  found  in  one  grave.  A  loi^  wooden  stem,  probably  a  pqw 
stem  was  found  in  an  ash  pit  and  a  few  minutes  aftomid  a 
clumsy  visitor  stepped  upon  the  box  in  which  it  was  temporarSy 
placed  and  crashed  most  of  it.    A  small  section,  however,  rnmihwd 

Pigments 
1'he  pigments  were  ocherR.  graphite  and  bitumen  or  asphaltum. 
Charcoal  may  also  be  included.  Quantities  of  red  ocher  were  found 
in  some  of  the  graves  and  some  skeletons  lay  in  de[)ositR  of  it.  In 
other  graves  the  ocher  was  in  little  depos'ts  a.s  if  it  had  been 
inclosed  in  a  bag  that  had  afterward  deca>'ed. 

Articles  Found  tn  Vicinity 
Objects  which  arc  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Ripley  but  which  were 
not  found  on  the  site  are  the  following:  Of  the  older  occupations; 
gouges,  gron\ed  axes,  mica  plates,  inscribed  stones,  monitor  pipes. 
banner  stones,  bird  shaped  stones,  gorgets,  tubular  shell  beads,  etc.: 
and  of  the  later  occuiwitions :  notched  and  shouldered  arrow  points 
and  spears,  shell  beads  in  numbers,  wampum,  iron  tomahawks,  lead 
objects,  copper  or  brass  arrcnv  pciiiUs.  ylass  beads,  etc. 
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NOTES  ON  AN  AKCIKXT  Sh:MlClKCL'LAR  ICARTIIWORK 
IN  CHAUTAUQL'A  C<^UXTY 
BY  M.  UAY.MOXI)  HAKKIXGTOX 
While  the  work  at  Dmihle  Wall  I'urt  was  in  progress  during  the 
■tmBsaer  of  1(104,  occasimiul  CN|>toring  trips  were  takt^'ii  about  the 
-OMBtry  for  the  purpose  of  (liscoverinf;  new  sites.    On  one  of  these 
excursions  I  succeeded  in  locatinjj  the  she  of  a  semicircular  earth- 
Htn-k  near  Sheridan,  Chaulauqua  ciiutity.  rmd  secured  enough  mate- 
rial to  warrant  the  addition  of  a  few  notes  to  the  [iccoinits  already 
published  concerning  it.' 

TTie  site  is  situated  on  land  formerly  belonging  to  ^!r  J.  (I. 
^oold,  but  now  the  proiurty  of  ii  Mr  IJeland.  Allhttugh  n(n\-  practi- 
csE^  destroyed,  the  work  could  1  e  traced  with  the  help  of  Mr 
Gould,  who  remembers  it  jierfectly  in  its  entirely,  and  its  outlines 
followed.  It  formed  a  nearly  c<ini])lete  circle,  with  a  low  ridge. 
probably  natural,  filling  up  a  gap  on  its  south  side.  The  road  from 
Forestville  to  Fredonia  crosses  the  work  not  far  from  this  ridge. 
The  fort  must  have  occupied  in  all  2  or  3  acres  and  was  -itiiated  on 
the  crest  of  a  very  low  sloping  hhiff  or  gravel  abi>\'e  a  wooded 
swamp.  The  gate  was  <in  the  north  side,  toward  the  bluff ;  the  ditch 
was,  as  usual,  outside  the  wall.  The  Bureau  of  luhnolngy  account 
is  inaccurate  in  stating  that  the  work  lies  "  on  a  hluff  above  Walnut 
creek,"  for  there  is  no  creek  whatc\er  in  the  swanij).  inerelv  a  very 
small  brook,  and  Walnut  creek  -s  fully  2  miles  away.  Oilier  errors 
appear  in  Beauchamp's  account:  his  authorities  have  so  disagreed 
that  he  has  this  one  site  liste<l  under  three  ditTerenl  numbers  (10,  11 
12),  with  estimates  of  siw  running  anywhere  fmni  i,V  J  acres 
to  Cheney,  to  3  acres  accnrding  to  Reynolds.  Neither  of 
mention  the  low  mound  near  the  center,  almost  obliterated. 
was  pointed  out  to  me  hut  which  I  could  not  disturb  on 
It  of  the  croi>s. 
is  difficult  to  understanil  ihe  reasons  which  le<l  the  ancient 
to  erect  this  fortified  village  so  far  inland,  even  from  a  creek. 
The  position  is  not  conuuanding,  nor  lias  -I  any  ;idvanlages  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  except  thai  there  is  a  small  -|irii]g  an<l  bniok  in  the 
nearby  swamp.  T'erh.ips  they  wished  a  hidden  village,  out  of  the 
usual  line  of  travel,  anil  jiicked  iml  Ibis  |.lace  for  that  purpose.  The 
exact  spot  may  have  been  <lctcrniined  by  conditions  of  forest  growth 
—  natural  clearings  and  llio  like,  of  wlrch  \w  tod.-iy  know  nothing. 

"  .\nmial  Roiwrt.  I',  S,   Hiirvaii  i.f   Ktliin.loKy.  v.   rj,  p.  511;  lU-aii -hiiiiii). 
.\borigina1    Occupatiim   of    N<w   Vurk.   p.   A3- 
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Both  Beauchamp  and  the  Ethnology  Bureau  reports  speak  of  pits 
in  and  near  the  fwrt,  and  the  latter  says  they  contained  nothing  but 
Bne  gravel.  I  saw  none  of  these,  but  within  the  fort  postholing 
brought  to  light  several  pits.  Pit  i  was  38  inches  deep  and  4  feet  in 
diameter  with  a  dense  charred  layer  at  the  bottom.  Here  were 
potsherds  from  a  number  of  jars  of  different  sizes,  two  worked 
stones  resembling  hematite,  and  some  chipped  flints.  Pit  2,  nearby, 
was  31  inches  deep  and  contained  a  few  potsherds,  together  with 
mammal  and  fish  bones  and  cliarred  corn.  Pit  3  was  irregular  in 
shape  and  about  2  feet  deep  with  a  very  black  layer  at  the  botton 
containing  much  charred  com  and  cobs.  There  were  a  few  pot- 
sherds in  this  pit. 

Among  the  articles  that  have  been  found  here  in  past  years  by 
local  collectors  and  that  were  picked  up  by  members  of  the  expedi- 
tion during  our  two  days'  stay  are  arrow  points,  both  triangular  and 
stemmed,  broad  shallow  stone  mortars,  pestles,  celts  and  celt-adze^ 
pitted  stones,  hammerstones,  a  notched  hammer,  a  rubbed,  not 
chipped,  slate  point,  jKitsherds  and  several  terra-cotta  pipes  decorated' 
with  incised  chevron  patterns. 

The  pottery  found  here  is  unusually  interesting  on  account  of  it* 
wide  variation  from  the  type  found  at  Silverheels  site.  Double  Wall 
Fort  and  later  at  tiie  village  and  burial  site  at  Ripley.  The  pottery 
common  to  these  latter  localities  is  characteristically  Iroquoian,  the 
jars  having  globular  bodies  with  round  bottoms  and  constricted 
necks,  above  which  there  is  a  projecting  rim,  the  edge  often  rising 
in  one  or  more  peaks.  This  rim  is  usually  decorated  with  incised 
lines,  esi)ecially  at  the  jKraks.  The  general  surface  as  a  rule  is  smooth 
without  "  fabric "  marking  and  with  hardly  any  trace  of  the 
modeling  tool.  But  at  the  Sheridan  site  it  was  very  different.  Here 
the  pottery  had  no  raised  rim.  little  or  no  constricted  neck,  was  gen- 
erally "  fabric"  marked  and  seldom  showed  any  attempt  at  decora- 
lion.  The  pijKS  also,  as  nearly  as  could  be  gathered  from  descrip- 
tion, were  abo  more  Algonkian  than  Iroquoian  in  character.  These 
fact>.  tiigetbcr  with  the  occurrence  of  lioth  shapes  of  arrowheads 
and  the  .■;latc  jioint.  led  me  to  con^ider  whether  the  site  might  not 
be  .Mgdukian,  1  even  took  the  abundant  flat  stone  mortars  so  com- 
mon -u  ibc  New  York  .Mgunkiaii  region  as  an  indication  of  this;  but 
these  wen-  afterward  fuund  in  numbers  on  the  characteristic  Iro- 
<|uoian  site  at  Kiplev.  On  tJie  other  hand,  the  presence  of  celt-axes 
to  the  exclusion  I'i  grooved  axes,  and  the  u'^c  of  the  ossuarj-  men- 
tioned in  bdlh  biiok-^  cile'l,  seem  in  cnmiect  the  band  with  Iroquoiar 
slock  in   --pite   of   the   pottery.     The  site  is  probably  prehistoric 
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nothing  indicating  otherwise  has  been  found.  Hence  it  may  be  o: 
very  early  Erie  origin,  or  perhaps  was  occupied  by  some  difftrto 
and  foi^tten  band  of  obscure  connections.  Circumstances  pre 
vented  a  thorough  exanunation  of  the  site,  although  pennission  t 
excavate  was  secured  for  part  of  it.  Perhaps  it  might  be  difficult  t 
obtain  a  large  collection  even  if  the  ground  were  thoroughly  goc 
over,  but  from  the  scientific  standpoint  it  would  pay  to  try.  Tb 
place  deserves  at  least  a  fuller  exploration  for  the  purpose  « 
discovering  additional  facts  concerning  the  life  and  relationship  ■ 
its  mysterious  and  forgotten  inhabitants.' 

THE    LE    ROY    IROQUOIAN    EARTHWORK,    GENESE 

COUNTY 

ACCOUNT  BY  E.  G.  SQUIER* 

WITH   NOTES  BY   H.  C.   POLLETT 

The  earthwork  on  the  hill  near  Le  Roy  occupies  a  portion  of  a 
elevated  plain  or  tableland,  nearly  surrounded  by  deep  raviw 
formed  by  Allen  creek  and  Fordham  brook,  which  effect  a  June 
tion  at  this  point.  These  streams  have  worn  their  beds  throu^  th 
various  strata  of  lime  and  sandstone  to  the  depth  of  from  70  to  10 
feet,  leaving  abrupt  banks  difficult  of  ascent.  These  natural  feature 
are  best  illustrated  by  the  sketch  map  which  precludes  the  necessit 
for  a  minute  description  of  the  geographical  features. 

The  peninsular  hill  measures  about  1300  feet  from  north  to  soutV 
by  2000  feet  at  its  broadest  jjart,  and  1000  feet  across  at  the  ncc 
connecting  it  with  the  general  table.  Positions  similar  to  this  wer 
often  selected  by  the  aborigines  for  defensive  purposes,  but  in  sue 
cases  have  usually  an  embankment  and  trench  extending  across  tl" 
isthmus. 

In  this  instance,  however,  the  only  trace  of  art  is  an  embankmei 
and  ditch,  about  1500  feet  in  length,  and  running  east  and  we 

*  It  is  difficult  to  idcniify  some  Chautauqua  county  sites  because  of  l' 
sitnilarily  of  the  i)o[lery  10  cord-marked  Al^oiikian  forms.  An  examinali- 
of  this  site,  however,  seems  to  siamp  il  as  Iroqnoiaii  of  the  Irarsilior 
Chautauqua  pcrioil.  The  pottery  is  similar  to  cord-marked,  flaring  lipp' 
Iroqiioiaii  forms  found  at  liurniiig  Spring,  Ripley,  Westfield,  and  other  plaC 
and  is  quite  like  the  pottery  found  at  Madisonville,  Ohio.  It  may  be  th 
these  early  sites  in  ChautaiKjiia  county  are  proto-lroquoian,  or  that  lh' 
mark,  as  we  have  suggested,  the  transitional  stage  in  Iroquoian  potter 
A,  C.  P. 

'  Aboriginal  Monuments  of  N'ew  York.  Smithsonian  Contribution  1 
KnowletlRe,  v,  2,  1851.  p.  48. 
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acrosjtbe  broadest  part  of  the  peninsula,  and  not  very  far  back  from 
ihe  edge  of  the  ravine.  The  part  which  is  laid  down  in  the  plan  is 
sud  to  be  \"ery  distinct,  the  embankment  beinp  between  3  and  4  feet 
liighand  the  ditch  of  corresponding  depth.  The  western  extremity 
d(  the  line  curves  gently  outward  and  extends  some  distance  down 
ilie  bank,  which  is  at  this  point  less  abrupt  than  elsewhere.  1 1  is  said 
llui  formerly  trenches  existed  on  the  course  indicated  b}'  dotted 
lines  on  the  plan,  but  the  statement  is  not  now  confirmed  by  any 
remaining  traces. 

.\  number  of  skeletons  have  been  found  here,  together  with  many 
fragments  of  pottery.  There  ha\e  been  als()  discovered  some  heap.-i 
<if  small  stones,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  mis.siles  of  the 
ancient  occupants  of  the  hill,  thus  collected  to  lie  used  in  case  of 
attack,  \arious  relics  of  art,  as  pipes,  bt-ads.  stone  hatchets  and 
arrowheads,  have  been  disclosed  here  by  the  operations  of  agricul- 
lurc.  One  of  the  pipes  composed  of  baked  clay  is  now  in  the  [xis- 
SKSLon  of  the  Rev.  C.  Dewey  oi  Rochester.  The  material  is  very 
fine  and  the  workmanship  good,  sfi  good  indeed  as  lo  induce  some 
doubt  as  to  its  aboriginal  origin.  Another  pipe  carved  from  granu- 
lar limestone  was  found  here,  as  were  .ilso  a  number  of  l>cads,  long 
ind  coarse,  made  of  clay  and  burned. 

.According  to  Mr  Dewey.  "  ibe  trench  was  estimated  by  early 
observers  at  from  8  to  10  feet  deep,  and  as  many  wide ;  the  earth  in 
naking  it  had  been  thrown  either  way  but  much  of  it  inward.  The 
road  formerly  crossed  it  by  a  bridge.  When  first  known  forest 
•fees  were  standing  in  the  trench  and  outside  of  it.  In  .size  and 
powth  they  correiipond  to  the  forest  surrounding  there,  frustrate 
iq»on  the  ground  were  numerous  trunks  of  the  hcarl-wood  of  the 
liUck  cherry  trees  of  large  size,  which  it  is  conjectured  were  the 
■^inains  of  a  more  antique  forest,  jircced^ng  the  growth  of  beech 
">d  maple.  Thc_\'  were  in  such  a  state  of  soundness  as  to  he 
wnployed  for  tiinber  b\  the  early  settlers. 

"From  all  that  remains  of  this  work,  it  is  ini[>ossible  to  conjecture 
for  what  purpose  it  was  constructed.  Indeed  it  bears  ,so  few  evi- 
■Jtnces  of  design  that  we  are  led  to  disiru.it  its  artificial  origin^ a 
distrust  wh'ch  is  .strengthened  by  the  circumstances  that  in  a  num- 
l*rof  instances  elevations  and  depressions  bearing  sgmc  degree  of 
f^arity,  but  result  from  the  fissures  in  the  suhstr.ituni  rock  or 
Wlier  natural  causes,  have  been  mistaken  fi)r  works  of  art.  The 
fact  that  the  trench  in  this  instance  has  a  course  so  nearly  ]>arallel 
tQ  the  ravine,  is  also  a  sus]»icious  circumstance.   The  spot  was  not 
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visited  by  the  author  (Squier)  but  he  is  authorized  in  saying  that 
Professor  Dewey,  who  gave  the  first  and  most  complete  account  of 
the  voAs,  is  now  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  may  be  the  result  of 
natural  causes." 

In  I9cx>  Mr  Mosl^,  of  Be^;en,  made  burial  excavations  on  this 
site  and  states  he  removed  about  fifteen  skeletons  located  on  the 
south  side  of  the  apple  orchard  of  Mr  Knight.  He  states  that  arti- 
cles with  the  skeletons  were  very  rare. 

A  double-faced  i«pe,  probably  one  of  the  best  of  its  material  in  the 
State,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  State  Museum,  is  said  to  have 
been  found  on  this  site.  This  [Hpe  is  illustrated  in  the  State  Museum 
Bulletin,  Z2. 

In  the  spring  of  1915  excavations  were  made  by  me  in  refuse 
ktcated  on  the  siope  and  top  of  the  bank  of  north  ravine  near  the 
west  end.  The  refuse  is  shallow  and  extends  back  from  the  edge 
of  the  bank  10  or  15  feet  varying  in  depth  from  2  to  18  inches. 
Much  charcoal  is  encountered  but  very  few  bones  such  as  ar6  usual 
in  refuse  of  this  character  charred  com  is  plentifijl  and  occasionally 
a  few  beans.  Bone  implements,  such  as  made  from  deer  antlers, 
and  an  occasional  bone  awl  and  potsherds  are  plentiful.  This  end 
of  the  plot  bears  evidence  of  much  previous  digging  which  may 
account  for  the  rarity  of  specimens. 

During  the  summer  of  1915  the  so-called  trench  or  ditch  which  isi 
plainly  visible  about  half  way  down  the  slope  was  excavated  fo-^- 
several  feet  and  is  without  question  of  natural  construction.  It  w^< 
probably  5  feet  deep  at  this  point  and  had  been  filled  with  rcfu^ 
about  2  feet  and  afterward  covered  with  field  stones,  probably  siiv<:i 
cultivation  by  the  whites.  This  refuse  bore  evidence  of  much  fir 
and  the  consumption  of  nearly  everything  which  had  been  deposi*:*' 
there,  except  potsherds  which  are  numerous  and  show  some  fif 
work  of  art  in  construction.  Portions  of  two  or  three  human  ske^le 
tons  were  encountered,  perhaps  evidence  of  cannibalism. 

In  the  village  site  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  peninsula  seven's 
pits  were  discovered  about  3  feet  deep,  containing  great  quantities  o 
ashes  and  few  fragments  of  animal  bone.  One  of  these  pits  yield  ^ 
half  of  a  human  skull  ("which  had  been  broken  on  one  side), 
hammerstone  and  part  nf  a  celt.  I  presume  these  are  the  pits  whi  -^^ 
have  been  described  to  me  by  various  collectors  as  pits  "wher  ^ 
pottery  was  made." 

I  would  iudgc  from  the  refuse  that  this  wa.s  a  very  old  and  loiT'^ 
inhabited  site.  Tests  made  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  and  aloi^^' 
the  bank  show  shallow  traces  of  refuse  which  might  have  bc^^ 
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extensive  in  early  days  as  the  bank  has  been  disturbed  more  or  less 
for  several  years,  and  is  so  steep  that  it  could  be  easily  washed  down 
and  destroyed.  Arrow  points  have  been  found  on  the  flat  land  on 
the  north  side. 

THE  SHELBY  EARTHWORKS 

BY  FRANK  H.  CUSHING,  MEDINA,  N.  Y. 

In  the  town  of  Shelby,  Orleans  county,  about  3  miles  southwest 

from  the  village  of  Medina,  are  the  remains  of  one  of  the  most 

interesting  ancient  earthworks  in  the  State.'    This  work  is  situated 

at  the  summit  of  a  slight  and  not  abrupt  elevation.     It  consists  of 

two  mural  embankments,  which  are  now  about  2  feet  in  height, 

parallel,  and  12  feet  distant  from  each  other.    They  describe  almost 

an  exact  circle,  having  a  diameter  of  430  feet  and  an  area  of  3J^ 

acres.    Two  fences  upon  original  "  section  lines,"  one  running  north 

and  south,  the  other  east  and  west,  divide  this  inclosure  into  four 

nearly  equal  parts  or  quadrants.  Those  portions  of  the  work  included 

in  the  northeastern  and  southwestern  quadrants  have  for  many  years 

l>«n  under  cultivation,  and  the  embankments  are  nearly  obliterated. 

The  northwestern  and  soutlieastern  portions  are  still  co\ered  with 

forest  trees.     In  these  portions  the  walls  are  interrupted  only  by 

iwo  sally-ports  or  openings  for  passage.     These  openings  occur  at 

"early  opposite  points  in  the  circle.    The  passage  through  the  outer 

*^il  is  not  in  either  exactly  opposite  to  that  through  the  inner.    In 

""lethty  are  16  and  in  the  other  30  feet  apart.    To  avoid  two  large 

'wulders  of  Niagara  limestone,  the  inner  wall  at  one  point  makes  a 

*''8nt  deflection  from  its  regular  circular  course. 

^pon  these  embankments  are  standing  trees  and  the  .Mumps  of  trees 

"***  had  commenced  their  growth  long  before  the  Jesuit   fathers 

^^  explored  the  region  now  comprising  western  New  York.  Traces 

.     *  moat  which  once  encircled  this  work  arc  still  discernible  at 

."'^rvals.    This  moat  is  broad  in  proportion  to  its  present  <lepth,  and 

^^h  respect  is  not  regular.    It  was  j)rDbabK'  made  by  the  removal 

earth  for  the  construction  of  walls,  and  perhaps   it   wa.";  not 

,     *Hded  as  an  additional  defense,  though  it  must  to  some  extent 

^'«  served  as  such. 
fj     *Jiree  features  presented  by  this  work  add  much  to  its  interest: 
J.     ^t,  it  is  almost  exactly  circular  in  form;  second,  it  consists  of  two 
.^T^'^llel   embankments;   third,   the  openings   for   passage   are   not 


^      This  work  has  previously  bctn  <lfscrili('<i   in   Si|iiier's   .Miorigitial   Mnnii- 
**»is  of  New  York,  Smiihsoiiiaii  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  v.  2,  1851. 
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cq^ionte  in  Ae  two  walls.    These  ttiree  pecoliarities  distbguish  t 
Ima  all  oflier  earthworks  known  east  of  Ohio. 

Tea  rods  south  of  this  work  lies  a  peat  swamp,  2  miles  in  len 
fay  I  mile  in  breadtft.  This  swamp  is  or  has  been  covered  Ir 
heavy  growth  of  blade  ash  timber.  A  vertical  section  of  7  feel 
this  swan^  shows,  first,  the  remains  of  trees  to  the  depth  of  a  f 
next  below  the  remains  of  marsh  plants,  gnidnally  becombig  p 
which,  as  the  depth  increases,  changes  in  character  and  color  fi 
dark  brown  to  light  blue.  At  all  depths  in  this  peat  are  to  be  s 
the  remains  of  leaves  evidently  bnn^t  by  the  winds  from  the  for 
of  die  saproundii^  higher  land.  Underljring  this  peat  is  a  stral 
from  3  to  5  inches  in  thickness,  con^wsed  entirely  of  fresh-wi 
shells,  mostly  univ^ves,  some  of  which  are  apparently  spedes 
Paludina.  Beneath  this  stratum  there  occurs  another,  composed 
blue  day  intermixed  with  sand,  containing  occasionally  the  rem 
of  shells,  among  which  have  been  found  specimens  of  the  frc 
water  dam  (Unio). 

These  facts  lead  to  the  condusion  that  this  peat  svramp  was  pi 
ably  a  shallow  lake  at  the  time  when  the  works  were  constnid 
This  cooduston  is  also  stroigthened  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
evidence  of  tbe  existence  of  a  permanent  supplyof  water  elsewli 
within  a  mile  of  the  work. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  supply  of  fish  in  this  ancient  lake 
abundant;  replenished  during  the  time  of  h'gh  water  in  the  spi 
of  each  year  from  Lake  Ontario,  13  miles  distant,  through  ( 
Orchard  creek,  into  which  its  outlet  flows. 

West  from  the  work,  at  a  distance  of  one-half  of  a  mite  on 
eastern  slope  of  a  sand  hill,  is  a  large  "  bone  pit  "  where  the  bone 
hundreds  have  been  deposited.  It  is  said  by  "old  settlers" 
those  portions  of  the  work  now  included  the  cultivated  fields  spo 
of,  originally  presented  the  same  features  now  seen  in  those  w 
the  forest  includes. 

Of  course  exaggerated  stories  are  told  of  the  relics  which  !■ 
been  i>lowed  up  in  these  fields.  Without  doubt  many  which  w- 
be  of  great  interest  to  an  etlinol<  gist  have  been  found,  kept  fi 
while,  and  then  given  to  the  children  as  jilavtbings  by  those 
knew  nothing  of  their  value  as  relics. 

On  making  excavations  in  those  portions  '^till  uncultivated,  m 
specimens  of  great  interest  are  found.  They  usually  lie  from  ' 
18  inches  beneath  the  surface,  often  imbedded  in  charcoal 
ashes.  They  consist  of  hammers,  sinkers,  cells,  stone  omami 
pipes,  pottery;  al.'^o  implements  and  ornaments  of  bone,  such  as  1 
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^ers,  awls  and  needles,  daggers  or  dirks,  cylindrical  ear  orna- 
wnts,  implements  for  the  ornamentation  of  pottery,  perforated 
ncbtarsals,  and  perforated  teeth.  These  bone  implements  are 
found  in  all  stages  of  manufacture,  from  the  rude  splinter  to  the 
fronnd  and  polished  implement  or  ornament. 

\\'hat  was  the  original  height  of  these  works  can  now  only 
be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
embankments  were  from  4  to  5  feet  in  height  and  siimioimted  by 
palisades.  Vegetable  mold  to  the  depth  of  6  inches  lia.s  accumulated 
upon  those  points  most  elevated  and  exposed  to  atmospheric  action ; 
beneath  this  stratum  the  relics  occur  to  the  depth  of  18  inches.  The 
inference,  therefore,  is  that  since  the  work  was  abandoned  time 
iioiigh  has  elapsed  for  the  accumulation  of  6  inches  of  vegetable 
matter  by  the  slow  process  of  growth  and  deposit  on  dn,-  land.  It 
*^  inhabited  or  used  long  enough  for  12  inches  to  accumulate.  It 
*as  probably  abandoned  when  the  lake  was  so  nearly  filled  that  it 
•^led  to  afford  either  fish  or  a  fwrmanent  supply  of  water.  Since 
•ne  time  when  the  timber  commenced  to  grow  at  the  surface  of  the 
*<*.  2  feet  of  vegetable  matter  have  accimiulated. 

PREHISTORIC   IROQUOI.'^   SITKS   IN   NORTHERN   NEW 
YORK' 

HEl-ORT    OF    PEAlllinv    Ml.'SEl'\[     ICXI'EniTlON'.     I<)06 

BY  M.  R.  HAKKINGTON 

Jefferson  county  lies  in  the  angle  farmed  between  Lake  Ontario 

'k.'-'"^  west  aJid  the  St  Lawrence  river  to  the  north.     Its  shore  near 

. I  ""Junction  is  deeply  cut  with  bays  and  the  waters  are  dotted  with 

^ds,  while  farther  south  the  shore  is  marshy  and  protected,  lakc- 

,    """J.  by  a  line  of  barrier  beaches.    The  interior  of  the  country  is 

.    y^  the  hills  being  compo-^ed  of  glacial  debris  resting  on  a  founda- 

**  of  limestone  or,  in  other  places,  shale.    Between  the  lake  shore 

.^  the  hill  region  lies  a  belt  of  low  ground  averaging  S  or  to  miles 

'*^e.  whose  almost  level  plain  is  broken  only  by  a  few  scattered  and 

j^^^^Ily  rocky  eminences.    This  plain  is  ap|>arently  i>art  of  the  hot- 

f   '^■'   of  the  glacial  Lake  Iniquois,  whose  old  beaches  can  readily  be 

P^  "owed  for  miles  along  the  liases  of  the  bills  above  mentioned.     I 

*    ^r  to  the  traces  of  th's  ancient  lake  especially  on  account  of  the 

.^^t  that  even  the  oldest  traces  of  man  thus  far  found  in  the  region 

^*   'fablished  by  permission  of  Prof.  Froilcric  \V.  Piitnain,  ot  the  Peabody 
*»seum,  Camliridse,  Mmss. 
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NOTES  ox  AN  A.VCIICXT  SKMICIRCULAR  KARTIiWORK 
IX  CHAUTAUgLA  COUXTY 
BY  M.  RAYMOND  HARKIXGTOX 
While  the  work  at  Double  Wall  I-ort  was  in  progress  during  the 
■uumiei  of  11,04,  occasional  exploring  trips  were  taken  about  the 
eoootiy  for  the  purpose  of  <lis(.-o\-ering  new  sites.    On  one  of  these 
cxcui^ons  1  succeeded  in  locating  the  site  of  a  semicircular  earth- 
«'oric  near  Sheridan,  Chautauqua  cotuity,  and  secured  enough  mate- 
rial to  warrant  the  addition  of  a  few  notes  to  the  accounls  already 
puUished  concerning  it.' 

Tlic  site  is  situated  on  land   formerly  belonging  to   Mr  J.  (i. 

Goa)d,but  now  the  i)ro|x'rty  of  a  Mr  Deland,  Although  now  |iracti- 

aBy  destroyed,  the  work  could  le  traceil   with  the  help  of  Mr 

GoaU,  who  rememfcers  ii  |ierfectly  in  its  entirely,  and  its  outlines 

followed.     It  formed  a  nearly  complete  circle,  with  a  low  ridge, 

probably  natural,  filling  up  a  gap  on  its  south  side.    The  road  from 

Forestville  to  Fredonia  cros>es  the  work  not   far  from  this  ridge. 

The  fort  must  have  occupied  in  all  2  or  3  acres  and  was  situated  oti 

the  crest  of  a  very  low  sloping  Wuff  or  gravel  above  a  wooded 

sK'amp.    The  gate  was  on  the  north  side,  toward  the  bluff ;  the  ditch 

was,  as  usual,  outside  the  wall.     The  Bureau  of  luhnology  account 

is  inaccurate  in  stating  that  the  work  lies  "  on  a  bluff  above  Walnut 

creek,"  for  there  is  no  creek  whatc\er  iti  the  swamp,  mereU'  a  \ery 

'Hall  brook,  and  Walnut  creek  -s  fully  2  miles  away.  Other  errors 

3|^>ear  in  BeauchanipV  account:  his  aiilborities  have  so  disagreed 

llat  he  has  this  one  site  listed  under  three  different  numbers  [10.  11 

Md  1^),  with  estimates  of  si/e  running  anywhere  from  13'?  acres 

■Kording  to  Cheney,  to  3  acres  according  to  Reynolds.  Xeither  of 

iBe  books  mention  the  low  mound  near  the  center,  almost  obliterated. 

irtiich  was  pointed  out  to  me  hut  which   I   could  not  disturb  on 

account  of  the  crops. 

I         It  is  difficult  to  iniderstand  the  reasons  which   led  the  ancient 

f     people  to  erect  this  f()rtified  village  si>  far  iulaml,  even  from  a  creek. 

The  position  is  not  commanding,  nor  ha-^  -t  any  advantages  as  far 

as  I  can  see.  except  that  there  is  a  small  spring  and  hrimk  in  the 

nearby  swamp.     Perha])s  they  wished  a  hiilden  village,  out  of  the 

usual  litie  of  travel,  and  picked  out  this  place  for  Ihat  purpose.    The 

exact  spot  may  have  been  determine;!  by  conditions  of  forest  growth 

natural  clearings  and  the  like,  of  which  we  today  know  nothing. 

1  Annual  Report,  I'.   S.   Hiir.Mii   of   Ktliin>U.(;y,   v.   12.  p.  511:   IlMit-hamp. 
Aboriginal  Orcupatimi  <if  New  V<irk.  p.  -\.y 
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liolh  Bcauchamji  and  the  Ethnol<^'  Bureau  reports  ^>eak  of  pits 
in  and  near  the  £ort,  and  the  latter  says  they  contained  nothing  but 
hne  gravel.  I  saw  none  of  these,  but  within  the  fort  postholing 
brt^ght  to  light  several  pits,  fit  i  was  38  inches  deep  and  4  feet  in 
diameter  with  a  dense  charred  layer  at  the  bottom.  Here  were 
[xiLsherds  from  a  number  of  jars  of  different  sizes,  two  worked 
stones  resembling  hematite,  and  some  chipped  flints.  Pit  2,  nearby, 
W3S  31  inches  deep  and  contained  a  few  potsherds,  together  with 
mammal  and  fish  bones  and  charred  com.  Pit  3  was  irr^iilar  in 
sha|>e  and  about  2  feet  deep  with  a  very  black  layer  at  the  bottom 
containing  much  charred  com  and  cobs.  There  were  a  few  pot- 
sherds in  this  pit. 

Among  the  articles  that  have  been  found  here  in  past  years  by 
litcal  collectors  and  Ihat  were  picked  up  by  members  of  the  expedi- 
tion dur'.ng  our  two  days*  sta)'  are  arrow  points,  both  triangular  and 
stemmed,  broad  shallow  stone  mortars,  pestles,  celts  and  celt-adzes, 
pitted  siones,  hammerstones,  a  notched  hammer,  a  rubbed,  not 
chipped,  slate  point,  potsherds  and  several  terra-cotta  pipes  decorated 
with  incised  chevron  patterns. 

The  potler>-  found  here  is  unusually  interesting  on  account  of  its 
wide  variation  from  the  type  found  at  Silverheels  site.  Double  Wall 
[■"lift  and  later  at  tlit-  village  and  burial  site  at  Ripley.  The  pottery 
common  to  these  latttr  localities  is  characteristically  Iroquoian,  the 
j.-ir>  liaving  globular  bodies  with  round  bottoms  and  constricted 
necks,  abdvc  which  there  is  a  projecting  rim.  the  edge  often  rising 
ill  one  or  mure  i)e:iks.  This  rim  is  usually  decorated  with  incised 
lines,  ('s|nvially  at  tht-  peaks.  The  general  surface  as  a  rule  is  smooth 
without  "  fabric "  marking  and  with  hardly  any  trace  of  the 
niridi'ling  tool.  Hut  at  the  Sheridan  site  it  was  very  different.  Here 
tlu-  ]jiittcry  had  no  raised  rim.  little  or  no  constricted  neck,  was  gen- 
erally "  fabric  "  marked  and  .^eldom  showed  any  attempt  at  decora- 
tion. TliL-  pipes  also,  as  nearly  as  could  be  gathered  from  descrip- 
tiiiii,  were  al-o  more  Alj;')nkian  than  lro(]uoian  in  character.  These 
fact-,  Ingetlier  with  the  occurrence  of  both  shapes  of  arrowheads 
and  the  -late  jitiint.  led  me  to  consider  whether  the  site  might  not 
lie  .Mgnnkian.  I  even  tonk  the  abundant  flat  stone  mortars  so  com- 
nmn  'n  the  New  \'nrk  .Mgnnkian  region  as  an  indication  of  this ;  but 
thcM-  were  afterward  finind  in  numbers  on  the  characteristic  Iro- 
i|tii)ian  site  al  Ki|iley.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of  celt-axes 
III  the  cxchi>i(iii  nf  Ki""vf<l  axes,  and  the  use  of  the  ossuary-  men- 
liiine<l  in  l"ilh  IniDk-  cited,  .-ecni  tu  conned  the  band  with  Iroquoian 
>ti>ck    in    s|iilc   <if    the   piittcry.      'i'hc    site   is    probably   prehistoric; 
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nothing  indicating  otherwise  has  been  found.  Hence  it  may  be  of 
very  early  Erie  origin,  or  perhaps  was  occupied  by  stmie  di£Ferent 
and  forgotten  band  of  obscure  connections.  Circumstances  pre- 
vented a  thorough  examination  of  the  site,  although  permission  to 
excavate  was  secured  for  part  of  it.  Perhaps  it  might  be  difficult  to 
obtain  a  latge  collection  even  if  the  ground  were  thoroughly  gone 
over,  but  from  the  scientiAc  standpoint  it  would  pay  to  try.  The 
place  deserves  at  least  a  fuller  exploration  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  additional  facts  concerning  the  life  and  relaticmship  of 
its  mysterious  and  forgotten  inhabitants/ 

THE    LE    ROY    IROQUOIAN    EARTHWORK.    GENESEE 
COUNTY  1 

ACCOUNT  BY  E.  G.  SQUIER»  | 

WITH   NOnS  BY   H.  C.  FOLIMT  \ 

The  earthwork  on  the  hill  near  Le  Roy  occupies  a  portion  of  an    ^ 
elevated  plain   or   tableland,   nearly   surrounded  by  deep    ravines    '■ 
formed  by  Allen  creek  and  Fordham  brook,  which  effect  a  June-    . 
tion  at  this  point.    These  streams  have  worn  their  beds  through  the    . 
various  strata  of  lime  and  sandstone  to  the  depth  of  from  70  to  100 
feet,  leaving  abrupt  banks  difficult  of  ascent.    These  natural  features 
are  best  illustrated  by  the  sketch  map  which  precludes  the  necessity 
for  a  minute  description  of  the  geographical  features. 

The  [wnintiuiar  hill  measures  about  1500  feet  from  north  to  south, 
liy  2000  feet  at  its  broadest  l)art,  and  1000  feet  across  at  the  neck 
connecting  it  with  the  general  table.  Positions  similar  to  this  were 
often  selected  by  the  aborigines  for  defensive  purposes,  but  in  such 
cases  have  usually  an  embankment  an<l  trench  extending  across  the 
isthmus. 

In  this  instance,  however,  the  only  trace  of  art  is  an  embankment 
and  ditch,  about   15CO  feet  in  length,  and  running  east  and  west 


•  It  is  difficult  to  identify  some  Chautauqua  county  sites  because  of  ihe 
similarily  of  ihc  poncry  to  cord -marked  Algonkian  forms.  An  examination 
of  this  silt,  however,  seems  to  stamp  it  as  Iroquoian  of  the  transitional 
Chautauqua  period.  The  pottery  is  similar  to  cord-marked,  flaring  lipped 
Iroquoian  forms  found  at  Iturning  Spring,  Ripley.  Westfield,  and  other  places 
and  is  quite  like  the  pottery  found  at  Madtsonville,  Ohio.  It  may  be  that 
Iliese  early  sites  in  ■  Chautauqua  county  are  proto- Iroquoian,  or  that  they 
mark,  as  wc  have  suggested,  the  transitional  stage  in  Iroquoian  pottery. 
A.  C.  I*. 

'  AhoriKinal  Monuments  of  N'evv  York.  Smithsonian  Contribution  to 
Knowledge,  v.  2.  1K51,  p.  48, 
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across  the  broaden  pan  oi  the  peninsula,  and  not  very  tar  tni:k  frvnti 
the  edge  of  the  ravine.  The  part  which  i?  laid  dt>\vn  in  the  [ilan  is 
aid  to  be  \'en'  distinct,  the  embankment  Iietiii;  between  3  ami  4  feet 
h^^  and  the  diich  of  citrTe>poniiing  depth.  The  western  extreniity 
of  the  line  curves  gently  outward  and  extend>  simie  di>tanoe  down 
the  bank,  which  is  at  this  (H>int  ]e>s  abrupt  than  elsewhere.  It  is  said 
that  formerly  trenches  existed  on  the  c-mrse  indicated  by  dotted 
lines  on  the  plan,  but  the  statement  is  not  now  conrinned  by  any 
remaining  traces. 

.\  number  of  skeletons  have  been  found  here.  tof;ett'.er  with  nuiuy 
fragments  of  ponery.  There  have  been  also  discovered  some  he.ips 
lit  small  stones,  which  have  been  sup|)osed  to  l>e  the  iiiis>iles  oi  the 
ancient  occupants  of  the  hill,  thus  collected  to  l>e  uM'd  in  case  ot 
attack.  Various  relics  of  an.  as  pipes.  K-ads.  sione  hatchets  and 
arrowheads,  have  been  disclosed  here  bv  the  oiHTaliim-  of  agricul- 
ture. One  of  the  pipes  comiMtsed  oi  bakeil  clay  is  now  in  the  i>is- 
session  of  the  Rev.  C.  Dewey  nf  RiK-hc>ior.  The  material  is  very 
fine  and  the  workmanship  good,  so  ^imd  indi-eil  a-  to  induce  some 
doubt  as  to  its  aboriginal  origin.  .Another  i>i]>e  carved  from  granu- 
lar limestone  was  found  here,  as  were  alsi'  a  nunilier  of  lieajs,  long 
and  coarse,  made  of  clay  and  burned. 

According  to  Mr  Dewey,  "  ihe  trench  wa<  estimated  by  early 
observers  at  from  8  to  10  feet  deep,  and  as  nian>  vvi^te :  the  earth  in 
making  it  had  been  thrown  either  wav-  but  nmcli  oi  ii  inward.  The 
road  formerly  crossed  it  by  a  bridge.  When  tir-l  known  inresi 
trees  were  standing  in  the  trench  and  out>ide  oi  it.  In  .-i^e  and 
growth  they  correspond  to  the  forest  surronmlinj;  iliere.  I'roslrale 
upon  the  ground  were  numerous  trunks  of  the  hvart-woud  01  the 
black  cherry  trees  of  lai^c  size,  which  it  is  conjeciiire<l  were  the 
remains  of  a  more  anii(|ue  forest,  preced-ng  the  grosvih  of  beech 
and  maple.  They  were  in  Mich  a  state  of  >uundness  as  to  1^ 
tmployetl  for  tinil)er  bv  the  early  settlers. 

"From  all  that  remains  of  this  work,  it  i>  inipossihlc  to  conjecture 
for  what  purpose  it  was  constructed.  In^k■cd  it  bears  >o  few  e\i- 
dmces  of  design  that  we  are  led  to  di>iru-i  it-^  artilicial  origin  —  a 
tlistrust  wh^-h  is  strengthened  hy  the  circumstances  that  in  a  num- 
her  of  instances  elevations  and  depressions  hearing  s\inie  difrrec  of 
regularity,  but  result  from  the  fissures  in  the  siib-iraluni  rock  or 
other  natural  causes,  have  been  iiiislaken  for  works  of  art.  The 
fact  that  the  Irench  In  this  instance  has  a  course  so  nearly  parallel 
to  Ihe  ravine,  is  also  a  sus|iicions  circunislance.   The  spot  was  not 
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Tinted  by  Ae  andior  (Squier)  but  he  is  auftonzed  in  saying  that 
Profefsor  Dewi^,  who  gave  the  first  and  most  cota^lete  account  of 
die  worics,  is  now  inclined  to  the  <qiiniaa  tfttt  it  may  be  tiie- result  of 
nattual  catues.'" 

bi  1900  Mr  Mosley,  of  Bergen,  made  burial  excavations  on  this 
jHte  and  states  he  removed  ^xmt  fifteen  ^detdns  located  on  the 
south  nde  of  tiie  apple  orchard  of  Mr  Knight.  He  states  that  arti- 
cles with  the  skeletons  were  very- rare. 

A  double-faced  {ripe,  probaUy  one  of  the  best  of  its  material  in  the 
State,  now  in  the  possession  of  Ae  State  Museum,  is  said  to  have 
been  fouhd  on  this  sHe.  This  jHpe  ts  illustrated  in  the  State  Museum 
Bulletin,  22. 

In  the  ^ring  of  1915  excavations  were  made  by  me  in  refuse 
located  on  the  slope  and  top  of  the  bank  of  north  ravine  near  the 
west  end.  The  refuse  is  shallow  and  extends  hack  from  the  edge 
of  the  bank  10  or  15  feet  varying  in  depth  from  2  to  18  inches. 
Much  charcoal  is  encountered  but  very  few  bones  such  as  ar6  usual 
in  refuse  of  this  character  charred  com  is  plentifql  and  occasionally 
a  few  beans.  Bone  in^lements,  sudi  as  made  from  deer  antlers, 
and  an  o^asional  bone  awl  and  potsherds  are  plentiful.  This  end 
of  the  plot  bears  evidence  of  much  previous  dicing  which  may 
account  for  the  rarity  of  specimens. 

During  the  summer  of  1915  the  so-called  trench  or  ditch  which  is 
plainly  visible  about  half  way  down  the  slope  was  excavated  for 
several  feet  and  is  without  question  of  natural  construction.  It  was 
probably  5  feet  deep  at  this  point  and  had  been  filled  with  refuse 
about  2  feet  and  afterward  covered  with  field  stones,  probably  since 
cultivation  by  the  whites.  This  refuse  bore  evidence  of  much  fire 
and  the  consumption  of  nearly  everything  which  had  been  deposited 
there,  except  potsherds  which  are  numerous  and  show  some  fine 
work  of  art  in  construction.  Portions  of  two  or  three  human  skele- 
tons were  encountered,  perhaps  evidence  of  cannibalism. 

In  the  village  site  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  peninsula  several 
pits  were  discovered  about  3  feet  deep,  containing  great  quantities  of 
ashes  and  few  fragments  of  animal  bone.  One  of  these  pits  yielded 
half  of  a  human  skull  (which  had  been  broken  on  one  side\  a 
hammerstone  and  part  of  a  celt.  I  presume  these  are  the  pits  which 
have  been  described  to  me  by  various  collectors  as  pits  "  where 
pottery  was  made." 

I  would  iudgo  from  the  refuse  that  this  was  a  very  old  and  long 
inhabited  site.  Tests  made  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  and  along 
he  bank  show  shallow  traces  of  refuse  which  might  have  be^n 
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extensive  in  early  days  as  the  bank  has  been  diiturbed  more  or  less 
tor  several  years,  and  is  so  steep  that  it  could  be  easily  washed  down 
and  destroyed.  Arrow  points  have  been  found  on  the  flat  land  on 
the  north  side, 

THE  SHELBY  EARTHWORKS 
BY  FRANK  H.  GUSHING,  MEDINA,  N.  Y. 

In  the  town  of  Shelby,  Orleans  county,  about  3  miles  southwest 
from  the  village  of  Medina,  are  the  remains  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  ancient  earthworks  in  the  State.'  This  work  is  situated 
at  the  summit  of  a  slight  and  not  abrupt  elevation.  It  consists  of 
two  mural  embankments,  which  are  now  about  2  feet  in  height, 
parallel,  and  12  feet  distant  from  each  otJier.  They  describe  almost 
an  exact  circle,  having  a  diameter  of  430  feet  and  an  area  of  y/3 
acres.  Two  fences  upon  original  "  section  lines,"  one  running  north 
and  south,  the  other  east  and  west,  divide  this  inclosure  imo  four 
nearly  equal  parts  or  quadrants.  Those  port-ons  of  the  work  included 
in  the  northeastern  and  southwestern  quadrants  have  for  many  \ears 
been  under  cultivation,  and  the  embankments  are  nearly  obliterated. 
The  northwestern  and  southeastern  portions  are  still  covered  with 
forest  trees.  In  these  portions  the  walls  are  interrupted  only  by 
two  sally-ports  or  openings  for  passage.  These  openings  occur  at 
nearly  opposite  points  in  the  circle.  The  passage  through  the  outer 
wall  is  not  in  either  exactly  opposile  to  that  through  the  inner.  In 
one  they  are  16  and  in  the  other  30  feet  apart.  To  avoid  two  large 
boulders  of  Niagara  limestone,  the  inner  wall  at  one  point  makes  a 
slight  deflection  from  its  regular  circular  course. 

Upon  these  embankments  are  standing  trees  and  the  stumps  of  trees 
that  had  commenced  their  growtli  long  before  the  Jesuit  fathers 
had  explored  the  region  now  compris-ng  western  New  York.  Traces 
of  a  moat  which  once  encircled  this  work  are  still  discernible  at 
intervals.  This  moat  is  broad  in  proportion  to  its  present  depth,  and 
in  this  respect  is  not  regular.  It  was  probably  made  b_\'  the  removal 
of  earth  for  the  construction  of  walls,  and  perhaps  it  was  not 
intended  as  an  additional  defense,  though  it  must  tn  Sf»mc  extent 
have  served  as  such. 

Three  features  presented  by  this  work  add  nuich  to  its  interest: 
first,  it  is  almost  exactly  circular  in  form;  second,  it  consists  of  two 
parallel   embankmenis;   third,   the   openings    for  passage   arc   not 


'This  work  has  previously  been   cle^-rilied  in   Siiuier'.f   .MioriKinal   Monu- 
ments of  New  York,  Smiilisonian  Conlriljulions  to  KnowledgL-,  v.  2.  l8S'' 
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Opposite  in  the  two  walls.    These  three  peculiarities  distinguish  this 
from  all  other  earthworks  known  cast  of  Ohio. 

Ten  rods  south  of  this  work  lies  a  peat  swunp,  2  miles  in  length 
by  I  mile  in  breadth.  This  swamp  is  or  has  been  covered  by  a 
heavy  growth  of  Uack  ash  timber.  A  vertical  section  of  7  feet  in 
this  swamp  shows,  first,  the  remains  of  trees  to  the  depth  of  2  feet, 
next  below  the  remains  of  n»rsh  plants,  gradually  becoming  peat, 
which,  as  the  d^th  increases,  changes  in  character  and  color  from 
dark  brown  to  light  blue.  At  all  depths  in  this  peat  are  to  be  seen 
the  remains  of  leaves  evidently  brought  by  the  winds  from  the  forests 
of  the  surrounding  higher  land.  Underlying  this  peat  is  a  stratum 
from  3  to  5  inches  in  thickness,  composed  entirely  of  fresh-water 
shells,  mostly  univalves,  some  of  which  are  apparently  species  of 
Paludina.  Beneath  this  stratum  there  occurs  another,  composed  of 
blue  clay  intermixed  with  sand,  containing  occasionally  the  remains 
of  shells,  among  which  have  been  found  specimens  of  the  fresh- 
water dam  (Unio), 

These  facts  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  peat  swamp  was  prob- 
ably a  shallow  lake  at  the  time  when  the  wotks  were  cimstructed. 
This  conclusion  is  also  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  permanent  supplyof  water  elsewhere 
wilhin  a  mile  of  the  work. 

It  is  proper  to  state  lli.it  the  supply  of  fish  in  this  ancient  lake  was 
abundant ;  replenished  during  the  time  of  h'gh  w.iter  in  the  spring 
of  each  year  from  Lake  Ontario,  13  miles  distant,  through  Oak 
Orchard  creek,  into  which  its  outlet  flows. 

West  from  the  work,  at  a  dist.incc  of  one-half  of  a  mile  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  a  sand  hill,  is  a  large  "  bone  pit  "  where  the  bones  of 
hundreds  have  been  deposilerl.  It  is  said  by  "  old  settlers  "  that 
those  portions  of  the  work  now  included  the  cultivated  fields  spoken 
of,  originally  presented  the  same  features  now  seen  in  those  which 
the  forest  includes. 

Of  course  exaggerated  stories  are  told  of  the  relics  which  have 
been  plowed  up  in  these  fields.  Without  doubt  many  which  would 
be  of  great  interest  lo  an  etlmult  girt  have  been  found,  kept  for  a 
while,  and  then  given  to  the  children  as  j)l;tythings  by  those  wJio 
knew  nothing  of  their  value  as  relics. 

On  making  excavations  in  those  [lorlions  still  uncullivated,  many 
specimens  of  great  interest  are  fownd.  They  usually  He  from  6  to 
18  inches  benealh  the  .surf.'ice,  often  imbedded  in  charcoal  and 
ashes.  They  consist  of  lianinu-rs,  sinkers,  celts,  stone  ornament.;, 
nipes,  pottery:  also  inijiicments  and  ornanients  of  bone,  such  as  bone 
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Splinters,  awls  and  needles,  daggers  or  d'rks,  cylindrical  car  orna- 
ments, implements  for  the  ornamentation  of  jiollery,  perforated 
metatarsals,  and  i>erforated  teeth.  The.se  bone  im|)Ienients  are 
found  in  all  stages  of  mannfacture.  from  tlie  rude  splinter  to  the 
ground  and  polished  implement  or  ornament. 

What  was  the  original  height  of  these  works  can  now  only 
be  a  matter  of  conjeiturc.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Ihe 
embankments  were  from  4  to  5  feet  in  height  and  surnionnted  hy 
palisades.  Vegetable  mold  to  the  depth  of  6  inches  has  accumulated 
ufKtn  tho.se  poims  most  elevated  and  exposed  to  atmospheric  action ; 
beneath  this  stratum  the  relics  occur  to  the  depth  of  18  inches.  The 
inference,  therefore,  is  that  since  the  work  was  abandoned  time 
enough  has  elajised  for  the  accumulation  of  6  inches  of  vegetable 
matter  by  Ihe  slow  process  of  growth  and  deposit  on  dn,-  land.  It 
was  inhabited  or  used  long  enough  for  12  inches  to  accumulate.  It 
was  probably  abandoned  when  the  lake  was  so  nearlj'  filled  that  it 
cea,>cd  to  afford  either  fish  or  a  permanent  supply  of  water.  Since 
the  time  when  the  tinilwr  cnnmienccd  to  grow  at  the  surface  of  the 
lake,  2  feet  of  vegetable  matter  have  accumulated. 

PRKHISTORIC   IROyCOIS   SITF.S   I\   N0RTH1-:R\   NEW 
YrjRK  ■ 

KEPOKT    OF    l'K.\IIOIlV     Mf.-^Et'M     EXI'KIHTEOX.     Jf)OCl 

HY  M.  K.  HAKKINGTOX 
Jefferson  county  lies  in  ihc  angle  fanned  between  Lake  Ontario 
to  the  west  and  the  St  Lawrence  river  to  the  north.  Its  shore  near 
their  junction  is  deeply  cut  with  Ims  and  the  waters  are  dotted  with 
islands,  while  farther  south  the  shore  is  marshy  and  protected,  lake- 
ward,  by  a  line  of  barrier  beaches.  The  interior  of  the  country  is 
hilly,  the  hills  being  composed  of  glacial  debris  resting  on  a  founda- 
tion of  limestone  or.  in  oilier  places,  shale.  Between  the  lake  shore 
and  the  hill  r^ion  lies  a  belt  of  low  ground  averaging  X  or  10  miles 
wide,  who?e  almost  level  plain  is  broken  only  by  a  few  scattered  and 
usually  rocky  eminences.  This  plain  is  ai)])arcnily  pari  of  the  bot- 
tom nf  the  glacial  Lake  Iro»|uois.  whose  old  beaches  can  readily  be 
followed  for  miles  aking  the  base-^  of  the  bills  above  mentioned.  I 
refer  to  the  traces  of  th^s  ancient  lake  especially  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  even  the  olde.st  traces  of  man  thus  far  found  in  the  region 

'  Publiibed  by  permission  of  I'n.f.  Frcik-ru-  W.  rnUi^ini.  of  the  PciilKidy 
Museum,  Camhridj^c,  Mass. 
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are  distributed  without  reference  to  its  shore  line,  and  consequeittly 
must  be  of  a  date  long  subsequent  to  the  subsidence  of  its  waters. 

In  JeCFeiwm  county*  we  find  evidences  of  several  ancient  cultures, 
all,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  find  out,  prehistoric.  When  first  explored 
and  settled  the  r^on  was  not  occiqned  by  any  tribe  of  Indians, 
althot^  it  was  used  as  a  hunting  ground  by  several.  To  wandering 
parties  of  hunters,  then,  the  few  scattered  historic  Indian  speci- 
mens found  are  probably  due,  such  c^jects  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
having  been  found  in  the  original  d^wsits  of  the  village  sites. 

Of  these  cultures,  the  Iroquoian  shows  the  most  numerous  and 
uniform  indications.  Sites  whose  spedmens  proclaim  them  to  have 
been  occupied  by  this  people  are  found  .mainly  in  the  hill  r^on, 
especially  in  the  Rutland  Hills  east  of  Watertown,  but  are  occasion- 
ally found  on  the  lowlands  and  sometime  directly  on  Ok  shore. 

Next  in  importance  the  Algonkian  culture,  with  pottery  like  that 
of  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey,  has  left  its  traces  in  many  camping 
grounds  along  the  shore  and  in  a  few  isolated  spots  inland. 

A  certain  class  of  stone  implements,  women's  knives,  men's  knives 
and  spearheads  of  rubbed  slate,  identical  with  those  still  made  by 
the  E^mo  but  decidedly  different  from  the  points  known  to  have 
been  made  by  Iroquois  and  Algonkian  artisans,  are  found  along  the 
valleys  of  certain  streams.  These  are  very  rarely  found  on  either 
Iroquois  or  Algonkian  sites,  but  when  this  does  happen  the  specimens 
are  picked  up  on  the  surface,  not  dug  out  of  the  pits  or  refuse 
deposits.  It  has  been  claimed  that  these  may  have  been  left  by 
summer  fishing  parties  of  Eskimo,  perhaps  in  very  ancient  times  — 
a  theory  which  I  do  not  think  improbable. 

Some  mounds,  apparently  the  remains  of  underground  houses  but 
of  unknown  origin,  are  to  be  seen  near  Perch  lake,'  and  near  Three 
Mile  bay  have  been  found  several  unusual  burials,  including  an 
ossuary  with  specimens  which  included  a  "bird-amulet."  a  "bar- 
amulet,"  a  semimonitor  stone  pipe,  four  stemmed  arrow  points,  a 
broad  flint  knife,  a  long  bone  knife  with  incised  ^ig^ag  patterns,  a 
pottery  vessel,  a  lot  of  disk-shaped  shell  beads  and  many  other 
objects.  Some  local  archeologists  refer  this  interesting  burial  place 
to  the  Huron,  but  I  doubt  this  ver>-  much  for  the  si>ecimens  do  not 
seem  Iroquoian. 

The  archeology  of  Jefferson  county  has  attracted  considerable 
attention  in  times  past.  Squier  especially  having  devoted  considerable 
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attention  to  it."  Local  collectors  such  as  Doctors  Getman  and 
Amidon  in  Chaumont,  and  Messrs  Loveland,  Oatman  and  Wood- 
worth  at  Watertown,  have  excavated  much  with  good  success,  as 
their  collections  will  testify.* 

It  was  thoi^ht  best  lo  visit  as  many  sites  as  possible  in  order  to 
get  a  general  archeological  view  of  the  country,  and  to  locate  if 
possible  a  favorable  place  for  excavation.  Two  weeks  were  spent  in 
this  work  with  fairly  satisfactory  results.  It  was  found  in  almost 
e\-ery  case  that  the  sites  had  been  so  thoroughly  excavated  by  the 
local  enthusiasts  that  it  would  not  pay  to  examine  them  further. 
Except  in  one  site,  which  was  in  the  lowlands,  all  had  been  tam- 
pered with  and  the  refuse  heaps  cleared  out ;  and  at  this  site 
(Durfee  farm)  we  spent  the  last  part  of  the  season.  The  first  part, 
from  June  15th  to  September  ist,  was  occupied  in  exploring  the 
Heath  site  in  the  hill  country,  where  we  were  lucky  enough  to  find  a 
lot  of  graves  and  ash  pits  undisturbed  although  the  refuse  heajis  had 
all  been  dug  over. 

But  before  taking  these  up  I  will  give  a  brief  summarj-  of  the 
other  places  visited  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  our  work  and  at 
odd  times  during  the  whole  season. 

Beginning  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  and  taking  the  sites 
in  geographical  order,  not  necessarily  in  the  order  of  examination, 
we  find  first  the  St  Lawrence  site,  to  which  we  were  directed  by 
Doctor  Getman.  Tlie  site  is  situated  along  some  low  bluffs  at  the 
headwaters  of  a  little  brook  flowing  into  the  St  Lawrence  river, 
just  southeast  of  the  village  of  the  same  name,  on  the  property  of 
Doctor  Buckman.  All  the  refuse  heaps  of  this  site  had  been 
examined  apparently,  together  wilh  many  of  the  ash  pits,  by  Doctors 
Getman  and  Amidon  and  their  friends.  Our  brief  examination 
showed  that  the  place  had  been  occup'e<l  by  Iroquoian  people.  Ash 
pits  were  unusually  numerous  for  a  Jefferson  county  site  and  indi- 
cation.^ seemed  fairly  promising.  If  we  had  not  found  other  and 
better  sites  we  might  have  begun  sy.«tcniatic  exploration  here.  \Vc 
found  part  of  a  stone  pipe,  several  terra-cntta  pipe  stones,  a  stone 
anvil,  and  numerous  jjotsherds  here. 

One  lake  shore  site  only  was  visited  —  the  villa^ie  an<l  burial 
ground  near  Limerick,  on  the  Julius  Maynard  farm  at  the  head  of 
Perch  River  bay.    Here  a  series  of  terraces  rise  from  the  bay.    The 

'Squier,  E.  G..  Aiitiqiiilits  ..f  iliu  St;il,-  of  X.-w  York.  d.;.ii-  r.n   TclT.r-f  ti 

c..imty;  HoukK  F.   li.,  Hisiory  r.f  .Ii>IT.tm)ii  a.iiMty.  di.  1. 

*The  Amidon,  Lovchml  ami  Cnlmaii  ri)ll(.Ttions  nrc  now  in  liic  State 
Museum. 
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village  siie  >catteriiigly  cover>  i  ur  3  acres  alimg  the  firsi  terrace, 
while  the  burial  grtmiid  was  on  the  second  lerrace.  Here  a  number 
of  skeletons  were  fouiitl  in  removing  grn\el  for  road-making,  buried 
in  the  usual  folded  ])osition  at  the  depth  of  3  or  4  feet  in  the  rather 
tough  gra\eU_v  soil.  Ivach  fjrave,  it  is  >aid,  was  uiarked  by  the 
presence  of  stained  earth  and  fragments  of  charcoal.  .\s  nothing 
whatever  had  Inren  found  with  tlic  skeletons,  and  as  the  village  site 
portion  was  sown  to  oats  and  could  not  l>c  disturl)ed,  this  .site  was 
not  explored.  A  little  scratching  in  the  partly  dng-oier  retu.se  heaps 
revealed  a  few  fragment.^  of  clearly  Iro(|iioian  ])Ottery.  so  the  site 
can  probably  be  referred  to  that  people. 

We  began  our  examination  of  the  Rutland  Hills  series  of  sites  east 
of  Watertown  by  investigating  that  on  John  Colligan's  farm,  at  the 
east  end  of  Rutland  Hollow  about  2  miles  south  of  Felts  Mills.  It 
iKicupies  2  or  3  acres  on  a  hilltop  on  the  north  side  of  tlie  hollow  in 
a  grove  of  pines  and  maples. 

There  is  here  a  spring  near  the  to])  of  the  hill,  which  must 
have  been  a  great  convenience  to  the  Indians.  \o  ash  pits 
were  ffiund.  even  after  careful  search,  but  several  large  refuse 
heap>  on  the  top  of  the  hill  and  some  smaller  ones  on  the  hillsides 
were  noticed,  nearly  all  worked  oni.  .\11  these,  as  conld  be  seen  from 
the  few  >pfciiiieiis  found,  were  m'  lro([ucii^  origin,  but  near  the 
spring  a  >ni:ill  relu-i-  dc]Hi-il  wa>  examiiied.  which  yielded  nothing 
hut  a  few  grain-  of  charred  com  im:|  x-vcral  jiieces  nf  purely 
.MgonUian  jiottery.  This  -lualt  refuse  hea].  probably  indicates  the 
inxuiiation  of  the  i>lace  fcr  a  -bort  time  by  .Mgunkian  jieople,  i>re- 
suniablv  bctiire  but  ini--ibly  after.  lb(-  Irnc]uoL>  -cttlenieiit.  Such 
iiilanri  .Mgrpiikian  coli.nio  are  rare  in  jcfiVr-im  county,  although  I 
have  b<'ar<l  trnni  Mr  W..odw..rtb.  the  veteran  relic  cllector  of  the 
Rutland  hill-,  "f  another  -iie  yielding  llic  -ame  kind  of  |M.tterv  in 
the  valley  jn-l  west  oi  the  hills.  Tin-  I'nllig.in  >ile,  1  decided,  was 
loo  nearly  wurked  «\A  1"  rcp.-iy  e\])loraliii[i. 

\\V  n.-M  cro--ed  the  b..llu«'  an  1  climbed  ilie  ..ppi.-iic  height  l.i  a 
-ite  lanber  we-t«ard  -m  ibi'  lanu  nf  b',s--ui«Tvi-iir  Allen,  l>ied  by 
.■^(piier.  a-  ucarlv  a-  I  Ci.ul'l  -tudy  it  .mt.  a-  tlie  "■ -ite-  near  Abner 
■lauiblin'-  farm."'  'Ihcrc  is  nn  trace  \v<\\  '<\  the  earthwork  men- 
tinned  by  Sipik-r  but  tlie  tield.  -Mvni  t,,  ,,ai-.  -b..v\,d  -cailcrcd  bits  of 
Iriii|iioian  |>nncr>  and  ntber  aitifncl-.  Tlie  trace-  i.f  occupatinn  lie 
.in  a  -bgl.1  e1.\atinii  |.artly  Mornniidnl  b\  -«,imp>  -n.imd.  nn  the 
flat  Irllioi,  -    nm  a-  ..ne  \\..ubl  <\|.ec1  inxn  Si|iiiet"-  de-cHptinn.  .>n 
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village  >ite  scatteringly  cover>  2  or  3  acres  aknig  the  firsi  terrace, 
while  the  burial  ground  was  on  the  stcoml  terrace.  Here  a  iiumher 
of  skeletons  were  found  in  reyiioving  gravel  for  roa<l -making,  buried 
in  the  usual  folded  ])Osttii)ii  at  the  depth  of  3  or  4  feet  in  the  rather 
tough  gravelly  soil.  Kach  grave,  it  is  said,  was  niariced  by  the 
presence  of  stained  earth  and  fragnienls  of  charcoal.  .-\.'^  nothing 
whatever  had  l>een  fouud  with  the  skeletons,  and  as  the  village  site 
porlion  was  sown  to  oats  and  could  not  be  disturbed,  this  site  was 
not  explored.  .-\  little  scnitching  in  the  partly  dug-oier  refuse  heaps 
revealed  a  few  fragments  of  clearly  IriHiuoian  i>ottery,  so  the  site 
can  prnhabl>'  be  referretl  to  that  peojjle. 

We  began  our  examination  of  the  Kiitlatid  1  lills  series  of  sites  east 
of  Watertown  by  investigating  thai  on  John  CoUigan's  farm,  at  the 
east  end  of  Rutland  Mollow  about  2  miles  south  of  Fehs  Mills.  It 
occupies  2  or  3  acres  on  a  hilltop  on  the  north  side  of  the  hollow  in 
a  grove  of  pines  and  maples. 

There  is  here  a  spring  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  must 
have  iitxn  a  great  convenience  (o  the  Indians.  Xo  ash  jMts 
were  found,  even  after  careful  search,  but  several  large  refuse 
heaps  on  the  top  of  ihe  liill  and  .>ome  smaller  ones  on  the  hillsides 
were  noticed,  nearly  all  worked  out.  .Ml  these,  as  could  be  .seen  from 
llie  few  sjKvimens  fouud,  were  of  Irmiuois  (irigin.  hut  near  the 
s]iring  a  small  refuse  depusit  was  examined,  wliicli  yiehled  nothing 
but  a  few  grain-  nf  cliarred  corn  and  several  pieces  of  purely 
Algonkian  i>niteiy.  'I'bi>  -mall  refuse  lieaii  i.robably  indicates  the 
iK-cupation  of  the  place  lor  a  slmrt  time  bv  Algunkran  people,  pre- 
sumably before  bul  ii.is-ibl>  afler.  the  In«|u<n>  -eltlemenl.  Such 
inland  Alg.mkian  coionie-  are  rare  in  TetlVr-on  cuunly.  although  I 
have  heard  Imm  Mr  W.iodwonh.  the  \eieran  relic  collector  of  the 
Kutlanil  hill-^.  nf  anoUier  -ite  yielding  the  -ame  kind  of  pottery  in 
the  valley  juM  west  ..f  llie  hills.  The  C'o!li.i;an  site.  I  decided,  w-as 
till,  nearly  worked  ovil  Ui  rei>ay  cxplciralinn. 

W'l-  neM  crii-ed  the  ln.ll.iw' airi  clinib.'.i  the  oppn>iio  height  to  a 
-ite  farther  we-lward  on  the  farm  "f  [■:x-niier\  i-i>r  Allen,  l-sted  hy 
.■^iiuier.  a-  nearU  a-  I  cnuld  >iudv  it  mn.  a-  ihe  " -iie-  near  .\bner 
Tamblin--  t:.rm."- '     -Ihere  i 
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the  verj-  brow  of  the  limestone  escarpment.  There  was  nothing 
encourage  systematic  excavation,  unless  perhaps  in  the  oatfield  whi< 
naturally  could  not  be  disturbed. 

We  passed  without  stopping  another  site  listed  by  Squier,  bi 
examined  the  one  located  on  a  spur  of  the  hill  north  (not  west)  o 
Burrs  Mills,  above  a  little  creek.'  This  had  evidently  been  a  strong 
hold,  the  flat  point  of  the  hill  being  divided  from  the  main  platea 
by  a  ditch  (and  probably  an  embankment)  now  nearly  obliterate! 
The  place  was  under  cultivation  when  visited  and  digging  was  cot 
sequentiy  forbidden,  but  we  discovered  the  fact  that  hillside  refu' 
heaps  or  "  dumps  "  were  neither  deep  nor  abundant,  but  that  thet 
had  been  at  least  one  deep  deposit  upon  the  hilltop,  besides  the  spo 
of  blackened  earth  which  probably  indicate  the  location  of  the  bai 
houses.  This  site,  according  to  Mr  Loveland,  has  been  verj'  rich 
bone  implements.  What  few  specimens  we  picked  up  seemed 
show  Iroquoian  culture.  It  was  apparent  that  the  place  had  bei 
nearly  exhausted. 

Passing  southward,  the  next  place  visited  was  the  earthwork  < 
the  brow  of  the  high  hill  on  what  was  once  D.  Talcott's  farm,  ove 
looking  the  old  lake  bottom  westward,  and  in  plain  view  of  the  islan 
dotted  waters  of  the  present  Lake  Ontario.  This  site  lies  aboi 
6  miles  southwest  of  Walerlown.  its  exact  location  being  shown  i 
the  map.  It  has  been  very  well  described  by  Squier."  More  than  h.i 
of  the  old  ova!  earthwork  with  its  gateways  is  still  distinctly  trat 
able  —  the  only  placf  of  the  kind  left  in  Jefferson  county,  so  far 
I  have  been  able  to  discover.  Most  of  the  refuse  heaps  have  be 
rifled  and  many  graves  nj>ened  but  we  found  a  shallow  village  lay 
which  yielded  Iroquois  pdllcry.  a  celt  and  a  few  other  objecls.  > 
typical  ash  pits  were  located,  hut  a  number  of  corn  cache  pi 
mentiont-cl  by  Squier.  are  still  visible  from  the  surface.  I  doubt 
much  could  l>e  found  here  now,  excejit  perhaps  skeletons.  We  phot 
graphed  the  best  pre>crvcd  jiarls  of  the  earthwork. 

The  only  other  site  of  inqmrtnnce  examined  during  the  first  n 
weeks  of  our  wnrk.  asidf  from  the  two  picked  nut  for  exploralic 
was  the  ancient  village  site  on  tin-  lowlands  „{  the  old  lake  botlo 
aliout  I '  j  miles  nnrtli  oi  Helk'ville  on  the  n!,i  \\;tllate  farm,  now  i. 
property  of  K.  .\.  Xnlile.  the  exact  local-oii  being  .-hown  on  the  ma 
The  site  occupies  a  ralhvr  flat.  >;mdy  pasture  south  of  a  bit  ■ 
wood-,  nvar  a  lartje  -priii^.     The  canli\Mirk.  if  any  existed,  is  fjo- 

■■  S,iiil,r,    \iili>|UilH--  ..I"   111,'   St.il,   of   N\-.v  Y..rk,  p    jj,   pi  ,v  no.   I. 
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and  the  only  surface  indications  left  are  scattered  patches  of  black 
earth  and  tire-broken  stones,  indicating  refuse  deposits,  some  of 
which  have  been  explored.  The  little  digging  we  had  time  to  do 
revealed  a  true  ash  pit,  another  similar  structure,  and  yielded  Iro- 
quraan  potsherds,  pipe  fragments,  a  small  celt,  and  some  animal 
(ones.  Possibly,  if  we  could  have  found  time  for  it,  the  place  might 
have  repaid  systematic  work. 

While  working  on  the  Heath  and  Durfee  farm  sites  we  visited 
several  others,  two  of  which  deserve  notice.  One  was  located  on 
the  farm  of  a  Mr  Green,  now  worked  by  Mr  Stevens,  about  2  miles 
southwest  of  Heath's.  This  is  located  on  a  rounded  hilltop  near  a 
brook.  Among  the  boulders  which  are  scattered  plentifully  over  its 
surface  are  found  occasional  refuse  heaps,  in  part  worked  out,  con- 
taining Iroquois  material,  and  a  few  shallow  ash  pits.  A  child's 
skeleton  was  once  plowed  u]>  here,  but  we  could  not  find  any  indica- 
tions favorable  enough  to  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  our  other  plans. 
The  other  site  was  about  21/2  miles  west  of  Adams,  on  the  old 
Joe  Taylor  farm  now  owned  by  I^'loyd  Overton,  and  is  located  on  the 
map.  On  a  slight  terrace  dividing  Big  Sandy  creek  from  a  little 
swale  were  traces  of  a  camp :  black  earth,  pipe  stems,  pottery  frag- 
ments, etc.  The  outlines  were  difficult  to  make  out  but  the  place  was 
not  in  all  probability  \-ery  extensi\e.  The  pottery,  pipe  stems,  etc. 
found  were  Iroquoian  in  character. 

The  Heath  site,  where  most  of  the  summer  was  spent,  wa.s 
located  on  the  farm  of  Homer  J.  Heath,  near  the  west  line  of  the 
town  of  Rodman,  approximately  V/i  miles  west  of  the  village  of 
that  name  (see  map,  figure  46).  -A  creek  bounds  the  site  on  the 
southeast,  which,  joining  another  half  a  mile  south  west  ward,  forms 
(he  north  branch  of  Big  Sandy  creek.  The  northwest  side  of  the 
knoll  where  the  site  is  situated  is  bounded  by  a  small  swamp,  full 
of  springs,  the  waters  of  which  flow  into  the  main  creek  through  a 
little  brook  around  the  southwestern  end  of  the  knoll.  The  north- 
eastern end  of  the  site  curves  into  a  fine  maj)le  forest.  Here  the 
expedition  tents  were  pitched. 

A  number  of  smaller  spring,s  emerge  from  the  hill  on  the  creek 
side,  one  of  which  near  the  camp  furnished  us  good  water  and  was 
probably  of  similar  service  to  the  Indian.  The  knoll  itself  is  a 
gradually  narrowing  tongue  of  land  some  600  feet  long,  stretching 
southwestward  from  the  higher  ground  bey<md.  It  is  fairly  level 
along  the  ridge  proper  as  may  be  seen  in  the  pli()tograph,  but  slopes 
down  to  the  creek  on  one  side  and  lo  the  little  swamp  on  the  other. 
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At  tlie  widest  part  it  readies  a  breaiUh  o£  about  160  to  200  feet. 
\ear  the  southwcsliTii  enil  is  a  hollow  crossing  the  ridge,  just 
beyond  which  the  land  ri.ses  again  to  more  than  its  former  height  and 
continues  150  feet  to  the  little  brook,  forming  a  sort  of  semidetached 
knob.  The  highest  part  is  not  more  than  30  feet  above  the  creek. 
Higher  hills  encircle  the  site  on  the  land  slide,  which  seems  a 
[peculiar  feature  for  as  a  rule  the  Indians  did  not  like  to  build 
their  villages  when  they  could  be  commanded  from  a  nearby 
eminence. 

The  knoll  lies  at  the  point  where  the  creek  issues  from  its  narrow 
ravine  among  the  hills  lo  a  broad  level  valley  which  seems  to  have 
l>ecn  an  arm  of  Lake  Iroquois :  so  the  knoll  may  have  originated  as 
a  bar  of  sand  and  clay  formed  around  a  reef  of  limestone  by  the 
swirling  stream,  loade<l  with  sedimcni.  as  it  enterged  from  the  glen 
into  the  quieter  walers  of  the  hay.  The  drift  material  of  the  s 
rounding  hills  is  of  glacial  and  not  fluvatile  origin. 

The  imlications  of  Indian  occupation,  as  is  shown  by  the  sti{qplel 
on  the  Heath  site  map,  are  scattered  over  an  area  about  800  feet  in' 
length  along  the  top  of  the  knoll  and  down  the  slope  at  both  sides; 
to  a  breadth  of  ap]>roxin]atcl>'  240  feet.  They  consist  as  usual  of' 
black  soil,  fire-broken  stones  and  occasional  bits  of  broken  pottery  or 
worked  .-tiine  showing  anmiiK  the  grass  routs  of  the  pasture,  most 
abundant  in  occasional  iialcho. 

In  order  U>  gi.'t  mure  exact  information  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  site  tlian  cniM  he  nb,-.erved  fmni  the  ^lulace.  the  distribution  of 
graves,  ash  pits  and  n-lure  lieaiis.  and  cunseiniently  the  I)cst  places 
to  diji.  the  usual  itrocednre  was  followeil.  a  series  of  holes  being 
dng  resembling  yuA  hiile>.  mi  jjarallel  transverse  lines  across  the 
hill,  each  hole  of  course  revvaling  the  nature  nf  the  si)il  at  that 
particular  point.  The  resull>  -hnweil  several  deposits  of  refuse 
upon  the  knoll  h\  itM  eastern  I'.art.  e-pecially  jii-^t  above  the  sjmng. 
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ransverse  hollow  showed  merely  a  few  ash  beds  and  dark  stains 
lut  no  traces  of  real  habitation  or  burial.  Among  and  near  the 
jraves  on  the  hilltop  were  occasional  ash  pits,  generally  smalt,  and 
arge  numbers  of  post  holes  whose  relations  and  purpose  could  not 
le  traced  out  with  the  means  at  our  disposal. 


Fig.  46    The  Henth  site,  Rodman,  aflcr  Harrington 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  slope  on  both  sides  were  more  refuse 
deposits,  as  a  rule  not  more  than  14  to  18  inches  deep  and  by  no 
means  continuous.  Among  and  along  the  upper  edge  of  these  were 
a  number  of  ash  pits,  usually  on  the  northern  side  of  the  hill,  rather 
broad  and  shallow.  As  with  the  hilltop  refuse  heaps,  most  had 
been  worked  oxtr.  but  the  ash  pits  were  usually  found  intact.  A 
nost  important  phenomena  was  the  discovery  by  postholing  of  a 
:rench  now  plowed  full  and  level  with  the  rest  of  the  field  skirting 
the  northern  edge  of  the  knoll  along  the  low  ground  near  the 
swamp  and  swinging  up  ami  across  the  knoll  just  east  of  the  natural 
transverse  hollow  prcviouslv  mentiuned.  In  the  northeast  part  of 
the  site  one  fancies  that  he  can  almost  make  out  the  outline  of  an 
embankment.  .\l[hous;h  it  can  not  now  be  followed  along  the  side 
of  the  hi!l  timard  the  crcok.  lliis  troncli  or  ditch  is  probably  the 
remains  of  the  oval  earilnvork  which,  according  to  tradition,  sur- 
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rounded  the  site  before  the  knoll  was  cultivated.'  Its  form  as  far  as 
could  be  traced  is  shown  on  the  map  of  the  site,  and  the  probable 
form  of  the  missing  part  is  indicated  by  a  dotted  line.  The  trench 
seemed  to  average  about  2  to  3  feet  deep.  Judging  from  the  before- 
mentioned  similar  work  still  extant  on  Talcott's  hill,  there  was 
probably  an  embankment  around  inside  tht-  trench,  with  one  or  more 
gateways  across  both  ditch  and  bank. 

Having  concluded  this  general  description  I  will  now  take  up 
more  carefully  the  graves,  ash  pits  and  other  phenomena  observed 
during  the  course  of  the  work,  and  to  this  end  will  describe  in 
some  detail  examples  of  each  kind  which  I  consider  typical.  The 
graves,  as  before  indicated,  were  first  discovered  by  the  pesthole 
method  and  then  when  the  grave  area  was  once  located  it  was  easy 
to  drive  trenches  across  it,  removing  the  plowed  surface  layer,  and 
then  to  locate  the  graves  from  above  by  the  contrast  of  their  stained 
disturbed  earth  mixed  with  bits  of  charcoal  to  the  clear  color  of  the 
undisturbed  sandy  soil  composing  the  knoll.  Another  indication  is 
the  marked  softness  which  is  still  noticeable  in  the  disturbed  soil 
filling  the  grave.  Sometimes  ash  pits  were  mistaken  for  graves  at 
first,  and  in  one  case  the  remains  of  two  skeletons  were  found  in 
an  ash  pit  below  the  northwest  refuse  deposit  near  the  swamp. 

No  order  or  regularity  was  observed  in  the  location  of  the  graves 
unless  the  bunching  at  the  southwestern  end  of  the  site,  so  noticeable 
on  the  map,  may  be  considered  as  such.  It  was  also  observed  that 
all  the  graves,  and  all  the  pits  for  that  matter,  lay  within  the  limits 
of  the  old  earthwork,  although  there  were  refuse  deposits  outside. 
In  depth  the  skeletons  varied  from  8  to  36  inches  from  the  surface 
to  rtie  uppermost  bones,  with  an  average  a  little  less  than  20 
inches.  This  average  would  dciubtless  be  somewhat  higher  but  for 
;be  action  of  the  plow  in  removing,  year  after  year,  some  of  the 
covering  of  earth  from  above  the  skeletons.  Some  had  actually  been 
struck  and  broken  by  the  plow. 

The  folded  or  flexed  position  of  burial  prevailed  here  as  elsewhere 
among  precolonial  New  York  Indians.  The  bodies  were  doubled 
up.  with  knees  tlo^c  to  the  chest  and  arms  riexcd.  then  laid  on  their 
sides  in  the  grave.  I  have  selecteil  two  photographs  from  onr  series 
to  illustrate  this  point ;  representing  the  skeletons  in  pits  g  and  51. 

Pit  9  was  found  some  distance  east  of  the  mani  group  of  graves 
and  was  discovered  in  digging  the  first  or  exploration  trench.  Its 
dimensions  were  .48  by  »o  inches  and  it  contained  a  skeleton  at  the 
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depth  yf  12  inches,  lying  on  the  left  sidi;  headhig  west  and  facing 
north,  folded  up  in  the  characteristic  |M>aiiiun  shovrn  in  the  picture 
(plate  104).  Xear  the  top  u£  the  grnvc  was  a  distinct  layer  of 
asiies.  The  bones  wx-re  in  (.tir  condition,  ahhoiigh  badly  cracked  by 
the  plow,  especially  the  skull  which  fell  entirely  to  pieces.  Noihing 
had  been  buried  with  the  dead,  unless  a  few  grains  of  charred  corn 
may  be  considered,  or  the  lower  mandible  of  some  squirrel  found 
ly  ng  on  the  right  side  of  the  crumbling  bones.  The  skeleton  in  pit 
51  was  similar  except  that  it  headed  we>t-souihwcst  and  lay  at  about 
2b  inches  deep,  well  out  of  reach  of  the  plow.  This  seemed  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  woman,  while  the  skeleton  in  pit  9  was  evidently 
that  of  a  man. 

Eleven  of  the  skeletons  found  (about  one-third  of  the  total  num- 
ber) were  those  of  children.  These,  so  far  as  could  be  traced  from 
the  badly  decayed  hones,  lay  in  the  typical  folded  position. 

In  five  cases  the  remains  of  two  individuals  were  found  in  a  single  J 
grave,  in  two  in^itanccs  both  adults,  in  three  an  aduh  and  a  childJ 
(see  plate  105).     l.illle  can  be  said  about  these  skeletons  except  to  i 
note  that  of  the  two  in  pit  21,  "A"  had  a  skull  of  relatively  high 
type  while  that  of  "  B  "  was  unusually  low,  with  high  brow  ridges 
and  considerable  prognathism. 

In  pit  59  we  have  a  good  example  of  a  child  and  an  adult  buried 
together.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  irregular  decay  of  the  bones, 
probably  due  to  the  disintegrating  action  of  roots  and  similar  causes. 
The  head,  shoulders  and  upper  body  of  the  adult  are  well  preserved, 
while  in  the  lower  part  and  in  the  child's  skeleton  decay  has  nearly 
destroyed  even  the  largest  of  the  bones. 

On  the  whole  the  bones  are  much  worse  as  to  preservation  than 
those  previously  found  in  New  York  State  by  the  museum  expedi- 
tions —  due  partly  perhaps  to  greater  age  and  partly  to  local  condi- 
tions. Many  of  the  bones  lay  directly  upon  the  clayey  hardpan  below 
the  layer  of  sandy  soil,  which  made  them  liable  to  long-continued 
soaking  in  and  after  every  spell  of  wet  weather. 

As  to  orientation  of  the  burials,  little  order  seems  to  have  been 
practised.  Out  of  iwenty-nine  observations,  eleven  skeletons  headed 
west  or  nearly  so,  seven  east,  one  north,  five  south,  three  northwest 
and  two  southwest.  It  will  be  noticed  here  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
preference  for  heading  the  bodies  west,  which  became  more  appar- 
ent when  we  consider  that  the  three  heading  northwest  and  the  two 
southwest  may  have  been  intended  to  head  west.  It  also  seems  to 
have  been  something  of  an  object  to  let  the  faces  of  the  dead  turn 
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toward  the  north,  for  twelve  were  facing  that  way,  against  six 
tou-ard  the  south,  two  toward  the  east,  three  to  the  southwest  and 
one  to  the  northwest. 

One  favorite  Iroquoian  method  of  interment,  the  so-called  "  bone  " 
burial,  in  which  the  skeleton  is  more  or  less  completely  disjointed 
before  being  placed  in  the  ground,  was  here  represented  by  a  single 
case  only,  that  of  pit  52.  which  contained  the  tangled  and  disjointed 
remains  of  an  adult  skeleton.  The  only  bones  which  remained  in 
the  natural  position  were  those  of  a  leg  and  a  foot.  The  highest 
bone,  a  lower  jaw,  was  35  inches  from  the  surface,  the  lowest  44 
inches.  The  skull,  bailly  decayed,  lay  in  the  middle.  The  photograph 
shows  this  burial  in  the  background  rather  ]>oorly,  while  the  fore- 
ground is  taken  up  with  the  more  ordinarj-  skeleton  in  pit  51. 

The  ossuary-  method  of  interment,  in  which  many  disjointed  skele- 
tons were  buried  together,  was  not  observed  here. 

We  were  disappointed  to  find  that  while  Indian  skeletons  are  by 
no  means  of  infrequent  occurrence  in  Jefferson  coimt>'.  it  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  to  find  anything  buried  with  them.  Three  cases  (and 
these  are  not  all  sure)  were  found  among  the  thirty-two  skeletons 
at  the  Heath  site.  The  skeleton  in  pit  60  had  a  decayed  hone  awl 
lying  behind  its  head  and  a  supposed  but  doubtless  paint  stone  near 
the  knees.    That  in  pit  75  had  an  unfinished  celt  near  die  chin. 

The  clearest  case  of  objects  buried  with  a  body  was  found  in 
pit  71,  where  an  adult  and  an  infant  were  discovered,  but  in  a  very 
poor  state  of  preservation  and  covered  with  stones  an<I  slabs— an 
unusual  feature.  One  of  the  slabs  aho\e  the  adult  must  have  weighed 
a  hundred  pounds.  Near  the  hack  of  ihe  infant  lay  several  bundles 
of  bone  beads  or  tubes,  ba<lly  (lecayed.  arranged  in  parallel  groups, 
probably  forming  part  of  an  ornament  or  other  burial  offering.  Tlie 
bone  awl,  celt  and  paint  stone  may  have  found  their  way  into  the 
other  graves  by  accident  — perhaps  thrown  in  with  the  earth. 

A  number  of  graves  showed  layers  of  ashes  near  the  surface, 
which  are  relics  perhaps  of  a  ceremonial  fire  lighted  upon  the 
grave  after  burial.  More  definite  and  particular  data  for  the  skele- 
tons will  be  found  in  the  appended  tables,  Hesides  the  skelctonn 
there  were  found  in  several  ash  pils  a  few  detached  human  bones, 
a  lower  jaw  in  pit  64.  a  tooth  in  pit  66,  and  teeth  and  charred  hones 
in  pit  70,  all  on  the  northwesl  hillside,  whidi  arc  rather  difticult  of 
explanation.  Two  odier  fragmeiits  were  found  in  natural  hollows 
on  the  ridge  where  they  had  probably  been  dragged  and  covered  up 
by  the  plow  which  had  detached  thcin  from  their  respective  skeletons. 
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The  durred  bfmcs  in  pit  70  formed  part  of  a  bmHt  layer  3  inches 
thick,  wrfiich  also  contained  bones  which  did  not  i^ipear  human. 

We  found  twenty-one  ash  pits  which  we  considered  wortiiy  oC 
leccM^,  ranging  in  depth  from  18  to  50  inches  and  in  diameter  from 
30  to  132  inches.  They  have  amply  beoi  Iwles  in  die  ground  gen- 
erally more  or  le^  bowl-shaped,  wliich  were  dug  by  the  Indians  as 
"  ovens  "  or  toasting  pits  in  which  to  cook  food,  or  as  cadie  pits  for 
storing  com.  After  more  or  less  use  they  seem  to  have  become  filkd 
with  refuse,  and  the  plow  coming  later  levded  Aem  all  off  even  with 
the  Burround'jig  grotmd  so  that  at  the  present  time  in  ntes  whidi 
have  been  cultivated  they  have  to  be  searched  for  by  the  "  poadiole  " 
or  trenching  mediods,  such  as  are  used  in  locating  graves. 

There  are  several  general  features  whidi  characterize  diese  pits 
as  a  whole  and  differentiate  them  somewhat  f  rcHu  those  in  other  Iro- 
quoian  regions  examined  by  the  expedition.  In  the  first  idacc  many 
of  the  iHts  had  a  tendency  to  be  very  broad  and  diallow  around  Ae 
edge,  deepening  tmly  near  the  middle,  dun  the  lower  part  is  likely 
to  contain  a  dear  miidure  of  ashes  and  dirt  without  diarcoal  and 
with  little  or  noHung  in  the  way  of  artifacts,  Ae  latter  as  a  rale 
occurring  in  the  upper  layers,  in  ashes  and  stained  earth  cmtaintng 
consideraUe  charcoaL  Anotber  peculiar  fact  is  tint  many  of 
the  pits  are  oval  in  ground  i^an  inf>tead  of  drcular,  and  atittrs  are 
very  irregular.  Instances  occurred  of  two  pts  connected  by  an 
ash  layer. 

Several  examples  are  offered  here  of  Heath  site  ash  pits  which 
are  in  a  way  typical,  as  they  show  most  of  the  characteristics 
mentioned  above. 

Pit  53.  found  not  far  from  the  swamp  on  the  northwest  side  of 
the  site,  was  a  shallow  and  rather  irregular  form  of  pit,  zt  inches 
deep  and  an  irregular  oval  about  4  by  5  feet  in  ground  plan.  It  was 
filled  with  an  almost  homogeneous  mass  of  ashes  mixed  with  a  little 
soil,  broken  only  by  occasional  rough  blocks  of  stone,  and  contained, 
besides  the  usual  charcoal,  broken  ?nimal  bones,  a  p'ece  of  pottery 
decorated  with  conventional  human  faces,  another  with  raised  deco- 
lations,  a  potterv  d'sk  and  several  broken  bone  beads. 

Pit  61  exemplifies  the  type  with  widespread  top  and  shallow  edges 
and  illustrates  one  form  of  the  barren  bottom  filling  occurring  so 
freouently  in  tl-is  s'te.  In  this  case  little  was  found  below  the  layer 
marked  "  clay  "  but  in  the  mixed  ash  layer  above,  potsherds,  pipe 
fragments  and  animal  bunes  were  obta-ned.  .Among  the  sherds  were 
many  fragments  of  a  small  neat  pot. 
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Kt  62A,  with  its  adjunct  62B,  found  on  the  southeast  hillside, 
showed  very  well  the  before-mentioned  coupling  together  of  pits. 
Its  section  also  illustrates  the  widespread  top ;  and  the  middle  layer 
of  red  burnt  dirt  and  ashes  suggest  that  it  was  used  at  two  different 
periods  without  cleaning  out,  the  lower  black  layer  having  accumu- 
lated meanwhile.  The  main  part  (A)  was  8  feet  in  diameter  and  50 
inches  deep,  the  small  "addition"  (B)  (which  may  have  been  a 
preexisting  pit)  being  41^  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide  and  30  inches 
deep.  Its  homogeneous  black  filling  differs  considerably  from  the 
compararively  complex  structure  of  62A.  The  contents  of  the  two 
pits  could  not  be  separated  conveniently.  Pottery  fragments,  ani- 
mal and  fish  bones,  charred  corn  cobs  and  com,  charcoal,  fire-cracked 
stones,  a  fine  triangular  flint  arrowhead  (flint  arrowheads  are  rare 
on  Iroquois  sites  in  this  region),  flakes  of  flint  and  quartz,  rejects 
of  blade  making,  a  hammerstone,  net  sinkers,  a  gaming  bone  —  all 
figured  among  the  specimens  found. 

In  digging  our  first  trench,  which  was  run  southward  along  the 
ridge,  we  kept  careful  track  of  all  the  "  picket  holes  "  found,  in  the 
hqie  that  other  trenches  run  parallel  and  adjacent  would  reveal 
their  purpose,  whether   for  holdit^  pickets  of   smaller  inclosures 
within  the  fort,  or  for  the  posts  of  houses.    But  this  trench  did  not 
penetrate  any  spot  promising  enough  to  trench  further,  so  no  adja- 
cent trenches  were  dug  and  the  lines  of  picket  holes  were  not  fol- 
lowed out.    This  might  have  been  easily  done,  and  the  old  ditch  of 
the  fort  reexcavated  if  help  had  been  available,  but  Mr  Irwin  Hay- 
dm,  my  assistant,  became  ill  July  ist  and  had  to  return  to  Boston 
and  it  was  nearly  two  months  before  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  other 
help.     Some  general    facts  concerning  the   "  picket   holes "   were 
recorded,  however.    It  was  found  that  there  had  been  holes  in  the 
{^und,  apparently  to  accommodate  pickets,  and  that  they  averaged 
about  8  inches  wide  by  19  deep.    All  were  filled  with  more  or  less 
stained  earth,  and  some  contained  an  admixture  of  charcoal  and 
ashes,  with  fire-cracked  stones  and  occasionally  implements,  pot- 
sherds and  bones.    A  drawing  was  made  showing  a  double  line  of 
these  pits  that  crossed  trench  3  at  right  angles.    These  were  about  6 
inches  in  diameter  and  20  inches  deep,  separated  by  a  space  of  8 
inches.    Perhaps  they  formed  part  of  some  inner  stockade.    In  this 
connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  principal  burial  place  lay 
between  this  row  of  holes  and  the  ditch  of  the  old  fort,  so  it  is 
possible  that  they  supported  a  sort  of  graveyard  fence. 
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As  for  the  specimens  found  hen  I  will  not  describe  than  until  Ac 
''end  of  diis  paper,  when  th^  v/'iU  be  taken  tq>  in  connectitm  with 
tfiose  found  at  the  second  site  (Durfee  fann),  vAiich  were  similar, 
I  may  say  identical,  in  character.  It  is  suffictent  to  note  here  that 
0»ey  were  of  characteristic  Iroqucnan  type,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
European  trade  articles,  may  be  considered  prdustoric. 

The  indications  seemed  to  give  out  at  Heath  site  about  the  end  of 
August,  and  while  I  ttuMigfat  we  mig^t  find  a  few  more  skeletons  at 
Heath's  it  was  considered  best  to  go  to  a  fresh  site. 

Dtarfte  Farm  Site 
The  place  picked  out  fortius  purpose  is  situated  aa  Ac  lowlands  of 
the  <Ad  Ukt  bcdtom  abont  3'  miles  north-^iorthwest  of  Ptcrr^xmt 
Manor,  on  Taylor  brook,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  scattering  group  of 
farmboases  locally  known  as  Taylor  Settlement.  The  Indian  village 
nte  lies  aa  a  low  0at-4<^^ied  hill,  known  as  the  "OM  Fort  lot "  <xwe 
bdcn^ing  to  the  old  Durfee  farm,^  but  now  divided  ammig  John 
Eastman,  Egbert  Cole  and  a  Mrs  Mayo,  to  all  of  whom  0ie  thanks 
of  At  expedition  is  due  tor  permisnon  to  eaccavate.' 

The  part  of  the  hiD  occufMed  1^  Ae  Indtaois  is  almost  flat  and 
rather  sandy,  the  sand  lying  upon  a  clayey  substratum  resembling 
til).  Its  longest  extension  is  from  north  to  south.  Aiong  its  western 
border  flows  Taylor  brook  which  has  formed  in  one  place  a  rather 
high-cut  bank.  Directly  west  of  the  hill  near  a  limestone  outcrop, 
arc  two  springs,  one  of  unusually  large  size,  whose  waters  com- 
Wne  to  form  another  brook,  which  flowing  around  the  southern  end 
of  the  hill  joins  Taylor  brook  some  distance  below.  The  largest 
spring  which  was  probably  one  of  the  principal  attractions  deter- 
mining the  settlement  of  the  site  by  the  Indians  was  phott^raphed. 
The  site  is  almost  commanded  by  a  higher  stony  knoll  rising  from 
the  west  ^de  of  the  hill,  but  which  is  apparently  just  outside  the 
limits  of  the  site,  and  does  not  show  much  trace  of  occupation. 

The  flat  hilltop,  which  covers  about  5  acres,  and  the  hillside  lead- 
ing down  from  it  show,  especially  toward  the  southern  part,  a  con- 
siderable area  of  "  village  dirt  "  on  the  flat  averaging  from  8  to  18 
inches  deep  —  a  very  black  5otI.  with  occasional  bits  of  pottery-  and 
other  refuse.  The  general  distribution  of  these  indications  of  habi- 
tations is  shown  by  stippled  shading  on  my  map  of  the  site.  Pits  were 
scarce,  and  very  poor  in  relics  when  found,  the  two  described  later 
being  the  sole  exceptions.     Tliey  were  mainly  observed  near  the 
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soutbem  end.  Only  oae  skdeton  was  found  as  a  regular  burial  — 
which  tnU  also  be  deacribed  later. 

Nevertiieless  we  succeeded  in  finding  a  surprising  quantity'  of 
material  here,  but  it  was  the  refuse  heqis  that  yidded  it  There  were 
a  number  of  diese,  mainly  in  the  western  part,  some  on  the  luUsde 
and  some  on  the  top  but  all  at  the  edge  of  the  site. 

Refuse  he^  "A,"  at  first  called  die  "  west  refuse  heap  "  was  die 
largest  example  of  the  hillade  variety,  and  was  located  tn  a  litde 
cave  of  the  west  slope  of  the  hill.  It  was  somewhat  fsn-idiaped,  the 
narrow  end  being  at  the  brink  of  the  bank,  the  outer  edge  at  the 
bottom  aa  feet  distant.  Its  widest  part  was  36  feet  and  it  attained  a 
depth  of  from  30  to  34  inches.  At  the  foot  of  die  hill,  as  m*.gtit  be 
expected,  the  deposit  was  full  of  stones,  fire-cradKd  cobbles  and  the 
like,  whidi  cm  account  of  their  weight  had  rolled  to  tfie  bottom.  Tbe 
upper  few  indies  of  tbe  deposit  nearest  the  surface  was  composed 
usually  of  small  ordinary  soil ;  irom  tim  fioint  down  a  mtxture  of 
ashes  and  soO  prevail.  Near  the  bottom  mre  podcets,  streaks  iad 
layers  of  solid  charcoal  or  ashes,  usually  of  small  extent  and  rather 
irr^ular.  The  underlyii^  soil  wtaa  usually  quite  clayey.  S<xnetinie3 
potsherds  and  other  ^edmens  were  found  embedded  in  this  sab- 
stratum,  as  if  trampled  in  while  the  ground  was  stiH  soft.  Pottery 
fragments  were  very  abundant  in  this  heap,  but  mammal  and  bird 
stones  were  rather  rare.  Fish  bones  on  the  contrary  were  quite  com- 
mon, as  were  Unio  shells  and  charred  com  in  small  quantities.  The 
many  implements,  utensils  and  ornaments  found  here  will  be 
described  later.  This  was  undoubtedly  an  ash  dump  for  the  old 
Indian  village  where  everyone  came  to  throw  their  garbage  down 
the  hill. 

Fifty  feet  southeast  of  this  was  refuse  heap  B,  on  the  slightly 
sloping  ground  where  the  hilltop  dips  a  little  before  rising  in  the 
stony  knoll  to  the  westward.  It  was  oval,  the  longest  axis  being  from 
east  to  west,  29  feet,  with  a  breadth  of  17  feet.  Excavation,  which 
was  -  accomplished  by  means  of  these  trenches,  showed  that  the 
deposit  filled  a  roughly  bowl-shaped  cavity,  with  edges  steep  in  some 
places  and  gradual  in  others,  and  which  was  probably  natural  but 
possibly  dug  artificially  for  a  garbage  repository.  The  deposit  reached 
the  unusual  depth  of  40  inches  in  the  deepest  part,  and  consisted  of 
a  mixture  of  ashes  and  soil  in  varying  proportions.  There  were 
frequent  but  irregular  streaks  of  ashes  and  charcoal,  sometimes 
slightly  saucer-shaped  suggesting  a  fireplace.    In  one  of  these  a  few 
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charred  human  bones  were  found.  Fire-broken  stones  were  fre- 
quent, and  mussel  (Unio)  shells,  mammal,  bird  and  fish  bones 
occurred  in  considerable  quantities.  Pottery,  implements  and  orna- 
ments were  quite  abundant  and  will  be  considered  later. 

Refuse  heap  C  was  just  northeast  of  B,  a  little  higher  up  toward 
the  turn  top  of  the  village  knoll.  It  proved  to  be  roughly  oval,  and 
14  by  20  feet  in  size,  gaining  however  a  maximum  depth  of  only  i8 
inches.  The  specimens  were  of  the  same  general  character  as  in  the 
other  deposits,  but  were  not  so  thick. 

On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill,  toward  the  springs,  was  refuse 
heap  D,  at  first  called  east  refuse  heap,  a  scattered  collection  of 
irregular  hillside  deposits  of  refuse  of  ordinary  type,  in  the  whole, 
but  rather  poor  in  relics.  One  feature,  however,  merits  special 
description  and  discussion  —  the  presence  of  articles  of  European 
make  intermingled  with  Indian  artifacts —  a  phenomenon  not  dupli- 
cated anywhere  else  on  the  site.  On  digging  into  a  low  hummock  on 
the  surface  of  this  heap  very  black  earth  was  found,  mingled  with 
fire-broken  stones.  A  few  fragments  of  Indian  pottery  then  appeared 
and  we  thought  we  had  found  a  regular  Indian  refuse  heap.  But 
we  were  soon  surprised  to  find  bits  of  European  crockery  among 
the  Indian  things.  At  the  depth  of  about  a  foot  a  z-inch  ash  layer 
»«is  discovered  covering  an  area  6  or  8  feet  square  and  beneath 
diis  again  6  inches  more  of  black  earth  in  which  were  mingled  Indian 
pottery,  European  crocker)',  an  Indian  bone  implement,  some  iron 
nails,  an  old  button  and  pieces  of  window  glass,  some  Unio  shells 
and  a  few  bones  which  resembled  those  of  the  cow  and  the  pig.  Now 
die  question  arises  how  did  this  remarkable  admixture  occur?  1  do 
not  believe  that  it  was  due  to  contact  between  the  Indians  and  whites 
for  two  reasons:  first,  because  none  of  the  articles  of  white  man's 
manufacture  found  was  of  the  sort  traded  to  the  Indians  —  no  glass 
beads,  sheet  brass  or  iron  hatchets  occurred,  and  none  has  been 
reported  in  the  neighborhood ;  second,  that  not  one  article  of  Euro- 
pean make  was  found  elsewhere  on  the  site.  For  this  reason  I  think 
fliat  the  admixture  was  due  to  the  presence  of  a  settler's  cabin  on 
the  very  much  older  Indian  refuse  deposit,  after  the  makers  of  the 
latter  had  been  gone  for  many  a  year.  The  burning  of  the  cabin 
might  account  for  the  ash  layer  in  what  was  probably  the  foundation 
hole. 

Refuse  heap  E  lay  on  the  very  steep-cut  bank  where  Taylor  brook 
eroded  the  northwestern  part  i)f  the  hill,  and  occupied  a  sort  of  a 
pocket,  12  feet  from  top  to  bottom,  6  feet  wide  and  attaining  a 
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depth  of  38  inches.    The  "  pocket "  may  ha\e  been  a  gully  in  it— ■ 
face  of  the  bluff  which  became  fillet]  with  refuse  thrown  over  howj 
above.    The  lower  part  was  largely  clay  with  only  slight  traces  oi 
disturbance  and  occasional  stains  of  black.     Pottery,  animal  boneS 
and  Un-o  shells  were  found,  and  also  bone  implements,  pipe  frag- 
ments and  the  like.     Xear  the  downhill  end  of  the  deposit,  on  the 
south  side,  at  a  depth  of  from  17  to  25  inches,  was  a  mass  of  human 
bones  embedded  in  almost  solid  clay,  representing  all  parts  of  the 
body  except  the  skull.    The  joints  were  usually  broken,  and  one  bone 
looked  as  if  it  bad  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire. 

Refuse  heaps  F,  G  and  H  were  small  examples  of  the  hilltop 
variety,  as  is  shown  on  the  chart  of  the  site.  They  attained  a  depth 
of  about  2  feet  and  contained,  as  a  rule,  the  usual  material. 

Refuse  heap  I  was  also  small,  and  was  found  on  the  hillside,  as 
indicated  in  the  chart  and  the  photograph.  Only  about  6  feet  in 
diameter,  its  principal  claim  to  notice  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tained two  black  layers,  separated  by  a  6-inch  layer  of  clay.  Rather 
good  material  of  the  usual  sort  was  obtained  from  both  layers. 

Still  farther  southward  was  refuse  heap  J.  apparently  filling  a 
hollow  in  the  little  flat  shell  of  land  between  the  rock  knoll  and  the 
flood  plain  of  the  creek.  lis  dimensions  were  about  ro  by  12  feet. 
and  il  reached  a  depth  of  20  inches  near  its  north  edge.  The  filling 
of  .stained  earth  was  rather  ^oft  and  dry,  with  a  layer  nf  charcoal, 
charred  corn  and  the  like  at  the  bottom.  .\  surprising  amount  of 
material  was  taken  out  here,  including  some  portions  of  clay  pii>e3 
in  animal  forms. 

A  few  a.sh  pits  were  observed,  as  before  mentioned,  on  the  flat 
hilltop  but  only  three  of  them  de^>erve  description,  all  nf  which  are 
located  on  the  chart.  Pit  1  reached  the  deplh  of  20  inches,  was 
homogeneous  in  construction  and  had  a  diameter  of  about  4  feet, 
but  the  outline  was  ver}'  irregular.  .\  little  ordinary  material  and 
several  large  decorated  pieces  of  the  =anie  jar  were  found  within  it, 
and  a  photograph  was  taken  showing  them  in  position.  .\djnin!ng 
this  on  the  west  and  shading  into  it  so  that  the  line  of  demarcatinn 
could  not  he  distinguished,  was  )iit  r.\.  riintaining  the  skelcion  of  a 
child  which  lay  about  30  inches  deep  on  the  right  side  heniling  norih- 
northeast.  It  was  drawn  u])  in  the  usual  folded  posture,  and  there 
.were  no  accompanying  objects. 

Pit  2  was  found  about  2  feet  cast  of  pit  i  and  turned  ont  In  bo  3 
feet  deep  by  4  feel  Ci  inches  wide  —  a  typical  ash  pit.  with  irregulnr 
layers  of  black  charcoal  and  white  ashes  containing  a  liltle  of  the 
usual  refuse. 
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Anuiher  structure  that  might  ahiiost  be  called  a  pit  was  found 
bcKaifi  refuF«  heap  A  about  6  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  slope, 
Ii  H'3s  a  saucer-shaped  layer  of  calcined  material,  14  inches  from 
ihc  surface,  underlaid  by  charcoal  and  some  2  feet  in  diameter.  In 
ji> hollow  were  found  some  fragments  of  human  skull,  some  broken 
^sxiti  and  a  few  potsherds. 

Specimens.  The  description  of  the  work  ended,  we  will  now  take 
up  the  specimens  fmind  at  both  the  Heath  and  Durfee  Farm  sites. 
There  was  no  difference  perceptible  in  the  patterns  and  forms  of  the 
pottery,  bone  implements,  etc.,  so  that  it  was  clear  to  nie  that  the 
specimens  from  both  places  should  be  considered  as  representing  the 
arts  and  life  of  one  and  the  same  people.  Of  course,  some  things 
were  found  at  Durfee  farm  and  not  at  Heath's,  and  vice  versa:  but 
these  articles  were  of  the  rare  varieties,  of  which  one  could  not 
expect  to  find  a  full  set  in  either  site.  The  specimens  will  be  clas.-vi- 
tied  according  to  use,  under  the  heads  of  weapons,  implements, 
domestic  vessels,  pipes,  ornaments,  games,  f<Kids  and  sjK-cimens  show- 
ing the  methods  of  manufacture. 

The  most  common  objects  which  can  be  classed  as  weapons  wx-re 
the  arrowheads  of  bone  and  deer  antler,  1  he  antler  point  was 
merely,  as  a  rule,  an  antler  prong  drilled  out  at  the  base  to  receive  the 
shaft  and  whittled  or  rubbed  down  to  a  fine  point  at  the  tip.  When 
well  made  a  cross  section  of  this  tyiie  would  be  lenticular.  The 
commonest  bone  arrowhead  is  a  small  hollow  bone,  such  as  the 
femur  of  some  small  animal,  cut  off  square  at  one  end  so  that  the 
narrow  cavit>"  would  serve  as  a  socket  for  the  arri.>w  shaft,  aii<l 
sharpened  at  the  other  end.  Arrowheads  of  solid  bone  are  also 
found,  made  like  the  stone  arrowheads  in  triangular  and  .'Sometimes 
slightly  stemmed  forms. 

Objects  of  chipped  stone  were  rare,  hut  a  few  triangular  arrow- 
beads,  in  the  main  nicely  chipped  after  the  old  Iroquois  pattern,  were 
secured. 

One  -Specimen  only  of  the  barbed  liarjioon  of  bono,  which  is  usu- 
ally fairly  common  in  this  region,  was  found:  hut  Ibis  was  struck  in 
digging  by  one  of  the  assi.stants  and  .so  badly  broken  that  it  was 
almost  unrecognizable.  Another  somewhat  similar  but  smaller 
barbed  object  was  exhimied.  perhaps  an  arnnvliead  for  h>b.  or  one 
if  the  prongs  of  a  fish  spear.  There  was  al>o  a  small,  slijrlilly  curved 
lione  barb  sharpened  at  one  end  but  with  the  ntbcr  rouKbened  for 
anachment  to  one  of  the  jaws  of  a  lisb  sjioar.  nr  m  a  wooden  fish 
hook. 
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Pethiyts  the  stcme  celts  fonnd  in  cooaidarabk  nnmbers  on  both  j 
sites  mre  lomrtiinCT  osed  as  weapoos,  bat  Aax  shape  and  small  l 
mze  leads  me  to  doubt  their  dfidency  as  batde  axes. 

Udder  cattily  ioqlemaUs  m  vaay  cmmierale  first,  as  most  abmid-  , 
ant,  dM  knives  or  chisds  made  of  ^lit  incisor  teedi  of  the  beaver, 
ground  dO¥m  to  a  narrow  cutting  edge;  then  came  leaf-sh^ied   ' 
knives  of  flint,  die  regular  Iroiiiiois  tjppe.    It  shoold  be  meotkned 
here  that  flint  or  even  chipped  impknients  of  ady  sort  are  very  rare 
on  die  Iroquois  sites  of  Jefferson  county. 

Bear  teeth  ground  off  kmgitndinalty  or  diagmialfy  on  one  »de 
may  have  also  served  as  knives,  a  type  of  inclement  peculiar  to  the 
refpon.  -There  was  als6  a  knifdike  Uade  of  bone  with  a  long  stem 
bearing  many  notebes,  apparency  for  the  attachment  of  a  handle, 
bnt  whedier  diis  dnD-edged  im|itement  could  have  been  really  used 
as  a  knife  is  difficult  to  s^. 

Piercing  inq^ements,  eqiedally  awls  of  bone,  were  abundant 
These  were  of  all  grades  of  make  and  finidi,  fmm  a  mere  unwotkicd 
bone  splinter  showing  signs  of  use  to  a  beautifully  rmmded  and 
polished  slender  airi  neai^  12  inches  kmg.  Some  showed  signs  of 
decoration  composed  of  straight  hnes  and  notches,  as  shown  by 
certain  Loveland  specimens.  One  awl  was  discovered  eiunrcled  by 
a  bone  bead ;  another  was  double  pointed,  while  a  number  had  been 
used  and  resharpcned  so  often  that  they  were  reduced  to  mere  stubs. 

Bone  needles  were  of  the  flat,  slightly  curved  type,  made  of  parts 
of  deer  ribs  or  sometimes  of  bird  bones. 

A  stone  nodule  pointed  at  one  end  seems  also  to  have  been  used 
as  a  perforator. 

The  stone  celts  found  were  usually  small,  but  were  probably  hafted 
as  axes  or  adzes,  for  chop^ng  (with  the  aid  of  fire)  and  a  [uece  of  a 
true  adz  was  found,  also  of  stone.  '  Some  slightly  chif^ted  cobbles 
may  have  been  used  as  hand  axes  or  choppers. 

Pounding,  pecking  and  crushing  were  represented  by  disk  ham- 
merstones,  some  with  finger  pits,  by  shallow  mortars  or  metatelike 
hollows  in  stone  slabs,  and  by  mullers  of  much  the  same  form  as 
hammerstones  to  go  with  them. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  implements  were  grit  stones  with 
grooves  showing  the  sharpening  of  bone  implements,  a  few  scrapers, 
including  a  flint  knife  with  one  end  specialized  for  scraping,  stones 
apparently  used  in  .smoothing  pottery,  net  sinkers  and  stones  cracked 
by  heat  as  if  they  had  been  used  for  stone  boiling,  if  one  can 
include  these  last  under  implements. 
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The  pottery  vessels  of  which  so  many  fragments  were  found,  had 
apparently  all  been  of  typical  lroi[uoian  shape,  possessing  the  globu- 
lar body,  constricted  neck  and  rather  broad  projecting  rim  or  cornice 
to  a  marked  degree,  often  with  one  or  more  high  projecting  points. 
Sometimes  a  point  was  protracted  into  a  long  flat  ear,  sometimes  it 
projected  jn  a  form  resembling  the  ram  prow  of  a  warship,  a  mild 
t>pe  of  which  is  shown  in  figure  2,  plate  92.  Sometimes  there  was 
c\en  a  handle  connecting  the  projecting  point  with  the  body  o£  the 
pot  below  —  a  local  development.  Decoration  was  well  advanced 
and  the  patterns  frequently  showed  unusual  taste  and  skill  in  design 
and  execution.  They  are  composed  of  combinations  of  straight 
incised  lines,  small  circles,  dots  and  notches  usually  in  geometric 
patterns,  but  occasionally  representing  the  human  face  in  conven- 
tional form.  A  few  specimens  bearing  raised  decoration  were 
found  in  both  places,  and  one  vessel  had  been  painted  yellow. 
The  patterns  were  usually  confined  to  the  projecting  cornice 
but  sometimes  also  formed  a  band  encircling  the  pot  where  it 
begins  to  expand,  just  below  the  neck,  and  sometimes  covered  the 
neck  as  well.  The  vessels  varied  much  in  finish  and  degree  of  orna- 
mentation, and  in  size  from  a  perfect  tiny  pot,  only  about  i  ^4  inches 
high,  to  fragments  of  vessels  holding  several  gallons. 

Pipes  were  generally  of  terra  cotta,  but  one  fragment  of  a  stone 
jnpe  was  found.  All  the  former  were  of  typically  Iroquois  patterns, 
including  the  trumpet  or  morning  glon,-  shape,  the  still  more  common 
type  with  straight  sides  and  encircling  rings,  others  decorated  with 
dots,  and  some  with  straight-line  patterns  copied  from  pottery 
designs.  Some  were  in  eccentric  shapes  and  others  took  the  form 
of,  or  bore  representations  of,  life  forms  such  as  the  human  face. 
While  pipes  of  all  kinds  were  found  in  considerable  tiuanlity,  they 
were  usually  broken.  Sometimes  they  were  beautifully  made,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  trumpet  form,  often  highly  polished. 

Beads  of  different  kinds  were  the  most  numerous  class  of  orna- 
ments found;  and  among  these,  heads  of  hone  predominated  —  the 
regular  tubular  form,  more  or  less  polished.  Stone  beads  were 
fairly  numerous,  some  of  serpent-ne  being  nicely  made  and  polished, 
while  others  of  red  slate  were  ruder.  Several  specimens  were  found 
of  terra-cotta  beads  made  of  broken  pipe  stems.  Another  form  of 
bead  was  a  long  cylindrical  kind  of  considerable  thickness  made  of 
the  columella  of  some  large  marine  univalve  evidently  obtained  by 
trade  or  capture.  Still  another  was  the  shell  of  a  small  fresh-wafer 
snail,  perforated  for  suspension.     I  saw  several  disklike  beads  of 
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Vniu  shell   in   Mr   Luveland's  collection   obtained   sonic  years  agp 
from  the  very  site  where  we  worked  on  Homer  Heath's  fami. 

The  most  interesting  oniauieni  found  was  the  greater  part  of  a  ; 
Jisk  or  gorget  made  of  human  skull  with  six  perforations,  another 
article  of  which  nearly  every  local  collection  has  one  specimen..  ' 
Stone  gorgets  were  Tioi  found  by  the  expedition  and  the  few  fovsd 
to  my  knowledge  on  these  Iroquois  sites  by  local  collectors  cMild 
better  be  called  pendants,  being  rather  thick  and  perforated  only 
near  the  end  or  edge  —  quite  unlike  the  typical  gorget  which  I  never 
saw  on  or  from  an  Iroquoian  site.  A  bear's  tooth  perforated  ior 
suspension  was  also  evidently  an  ornament.  Perhaps  under  this 
head  may  be  included  also  some  sheets  of  mica,  a  quartz  cryrta), 
and  a  paint  atone  showing  rubbing. 

Under  the  bead  of  games  are  classified  Ae  usaal  perfoiated  deer 
phalanges  ior  {Jajnng  the  game  of  "  cnp  and  peg."  other  phalanges 
nibbed  to  a  sort  of  pyramidal  shape  characteristic  of  thb  regioa;  ai 
latge  number  of  small  disks  of  ^te  and  pottery,  some  of  which  were 
wholly  or  partially  perforaledv  and  semescratdttii  oe-one'Sid& 

The  T^etable  foods  of  the  tM  people  were  represented  by  diarred 
com,  kemds,  stalks  and  cobs,  wild  [dum-'Stoaes,  hidtory  nuts,  but- 
ternuts, and  calamtis  roots ;  animal  foods  by  the  bones  of  the  deeir, 
bear,  raccoon  and  other  mammals,  by  the  bones  of  various  but  as 
yet  unidentified  birds,  of  sturgeon  and  other  fishes,  and  by  the  shells 
of  the  Unio  or  fresh-water  clam.  Specimens  showing  the  method 
of  manufacture  of  stone  implements  were  confined  to  a  few  flint 
and  quartz  chips  and  rejects,  and  unfinished  beads  and  disks  of 
serpentine  and  slate.  An  unusual  process,  observed  for  the  first 
time  here,  was  the  chipping  into  form  of  large  pieces  of  bone  for 
bone  awls  and  harpoons.  Bone  beads  and  awls  were  also  obtained 
in  the  process  of  manufacture  by  the  more  usual  grooving,  shaving 
and  rubbing  methods. 

Wads  of  clay  and  parts  of  coils  preserved  by  accidental  burning 
tell  of  the  manufacture  of  pottery  vessels  and  sherds  chipped  roughly 
into  circular  form,  of  the  making  of  pottery  disks. 

Finally  a  charred  bit  of  birch  bark  found  in  an  ash  pit  may  have 
been  intended  for  making  sortie  vessel  of  domestic  use. 

Taking  the  coJlect'on  from  both  sites  as  a  whole,  it  can  be  said  to 
be  thoroughly  Iroquoian.  The  form  and  the  decoration  of  the 
pottery  and  the  pipe,^.  the  triangular  form  of  the  flint  arrowheads, 
and  the  exclusive  use  of  celt  axes  in  place  of  grooved  axes,  taken 
together,  are  unmistakable.  In  a  few  minor  details,  however,  the 
material  culture  differs  from  that  of  other  Iroquois  regions  examined 
by  the  expedition;  there  are  certain  features  peculiar  to  the  locality. 
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Among  the^  are  the  abundance  of  stone  beads  and  disks  of  pottery 
and  slate,  the  presence  of  the  bear-tooth  knife,  the  ijerforated  gorget 
of  human  skull  and  the  pyramidal  "  gaming  bone."  Pottery  reaches 
an  unusual  development  here,  especially  in  the  occasional  use  of 
handles  and  the  exaggerated  "  high  points,"  and  the  conv^entional 
human  face  is  used  more  here  than  elsewhere. 

The  question  then  arises.  To  what  branch  of  the  Iroquois  did  the 
makers  of  these  articles  belong?  The  information  at  hand  seems  to 
point  to  the  Onondaga.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  historic 
Onondaga  collections  to  be  sure  on  this  point,  but  the  Onondaga 
Indians  of  today,  according  to  Beauchamp,"  claim  this  more  north- 
ern region  as  the  home  pf  their  ancestors  in  precolonial  times  and 
lie  himself  favors  this  view. 

As  to  the  age  of  the  sites  examined,  our  only  criterion  is  the  fact 
Ihat  no  European  trade  articles  were  found  on  either  site,  the  few 
bits  of  crockerj-  and  the  like  found  in  one  small  spot  at  the  Durfee 
farm  site  being  demonstrably  not  contem[K>raneous  with  the  Indian 
remain.s,  but  much  later.  For  that  matter  I  have  yet  to  see  an  article 
of  European  make  found  really  a!!?ociatcd  with  the  Indian  remains 
on  a  Jefferson  county  Iroquoian  site,  as  they  can  he  seen  any  time 
in  the  Mohawk  valley  or  in  western  New  York.  We  can  thus  assume 
that  these  Iroquoian  sites,  or  at  least  the  two  explored  by  the  exi)edi- 
tion,  are  precolonial,  and  were  probably  occupied  by  tlie  Onondaga 
before  they  moved  south  to  their  present  location  near  Syracuse.  To 
my  mind  the  specimens  illustrate  the  prehistoric  Iroqiio's  culture  at 
it.s  best. 

Before  leaving  the  region  T  photographed  certain  specimens  from 
Mr  Loveland's  collection  in  Watertnwti.  all  from  the  local  Irof|uoian 
sites,  which  illustrate  types  most  of  which  were  either  not  found 
by  the  expedition  or  were  found  in  a  fragmentary  condition,  A  brief 
description  of  the  specimens  is  appended  with  the  jiictures.  In 
closing  I  wish  to  give  credit  and  thanks  to  Mr  Homer  J.  Heath,  the 
owner  of  the  Heath  .site,  and  to  Mr  P.  \V.  Kilmer  and  bis  sons,  who 
work  the  Eastman  farm  at  the  Durkec  fann  site,  for  gifts  of  speci- 
mens and  their  many  kindnesses  to  the  members  of  the  expedition. 
To  Mr  Robert  D.  Loveland  of  Watertown  our  gratitude  is  also  due 
for  his  hospitality  and  for  tlie  permis.s-on  to  photograph  his  speci- 
mens. Doctor  Gctnian  of  Chaumont  gave  us  specimens,  and  both 
he  and  Doctor  Amidon  of  llie  same  place  showed  u.s  their  collections 
and  gave  us  helpful  hints.= 

'Beauchamp,  Al'Oric'nnl  OiTiipmii  n  i>f  Xch    York.  p.   u. 
'The   Loveland   Aitiidim    and   O.itiiian    ci>llectii>ns    are   now    in    the   State 
\fiMeum.    A.  C.  P. 
22 
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THE  0\\"A.SCO  ALGONKIAX  SITE 
BY  A.  C  PAKKEK 

An  early  Indian  vill.Tge  or  camp  site  on  the  shores  of  Owasco  lake, 
near  its  present  oullet,  has  been  reported  by  several  students  of 
archeology  during  the  period  of  twenty  years  and  considerable 
([uantily  of  material  has  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity.  In  the 
sj)ring  of  1915,  Mr  P..  H.  (iohl  of  Auburn,  by  fortunate  circum- 
stance, discovered  one  of  the  large  dump  heaps  of  the  village  and 
succeeded  in  unearthing  several  hundred  fragments  of  pottery  and 
numerous  stone  implements.  At  the  joint  invitation  of  the  Auburn 
and  Syracuse  Electric  Railway'  Company  and  Mr  Gohl,  this  depart- 
ment was  enabled  to  make  an  examination  of  the  site  by  excavation. 

An  inspection  of  the  site  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  small 
village  site.  The  ground  which  it  covered  was  on  one  of  the  shore 
or  beach  lines  of  Owasco  lake,  that  had  been  laid  down  when  the 
lake  was  20  or  30  feet  higher  than  at  present.  The  Indian  site  cov- 
ered the  .slope  at  a  point  most  comenient  to  access  to  the  outlet, 
which  was  undoubtedly  a  fishing  place. 

Mr  Gobi  had  ()pened  up  one  refuse  heap  and  had  discovered  the 
fragments  of  twri  large  pots  which  he  succeeded  in  partially  restor- 
iiit;.  when  ibe  njK;ralions  of  the  Museum  commenced.  Excavations 
cuwring  a  ]K'rind  of  about  three  weeks  resiUted  in  obtaining  some 
two  bundled  fragments  nf  pottery  including  rims,  fragments  of 
about  ten  iiijics  iind  one  coii)])k'te  \<\]>c.  The  implements  of  chipped 
flint  were  rare  anil  nearly  all  of  a  triangular  patlcm,  and  the  arrow- 
beads  arc  not  notched.  One  ovate  knife  is  of  chalcedony.  The 
hone  material  consi-ts  nf  phalangeal  cones  of  a  type  fre<|uently 
found  on  similar  siie-^.  Imnc  awls,  cylindrical  beads  and  bone  needle.i 
and  shuttles.  One  harpoon  tip  and  Iwo  antler  pitching  tools  or 
pins  were  discovered.  The  stone  material  consists  of  metales,  anvils, 
hamm('r>lMnes.  notched  sinkers  and  small  scrapers.  .A  large  block  of 
chert  was  found  in  fine  section  of  the  site  and  among  the  numerous 
fr.'iKmenl>  si-;itici*ed  about  it  were  se\eral  lartialiy  completed  imple- 
ments. The  block  was  ])robab!y  the  source  of  an  arrow-maker's 
nviterial.  Two  ]icrforated  stones  were  found,  one  a  large  discoid 
head  an<l  the  other  a  fraiiuicnt  of  an  unfmishcl  tjorget.  Unio  shells 
were  mmierons  and  there  were  fragments  nf  the  bones  of  deer, 
hear,  wild  turke\-.  raccoon  ami  scver;d   varieties  of  fish. 
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Ash  pits  were  minierons  and  within  an  area  of  ioo  square  i 
fourteen  were  noted.  In  nearly  all  of  them  the  underlying  - 
was  burned  hard  and  red  and  the  accunudation  of  white  asl 
several  instances  was  from  3  to  6  or  7  inches  in  depth.  In  a  li 
deposit  which  appeared  tu  be  a  central  location  there  was  a  sau 
shaped  depression  filled  with  ashes  and  carbonaceous  substar 
This  depression  was  14  feet  in  diameter  and  in  the  center  there  w 
depression  paved  with  flat  stones.  This  was  filled  with  ashes. 
remains  of  a  dog's  jaw.  fragments  of  split  deer  bone,  fish  bones 
several  kernels  of  charred  corn  and  hickory  nuts  were  found  in 
a-lics.  The  stone  ba^in  was  taken  up  and  has  been  restored 
exhibition  purposes  in  the  Museum. 

An  examination  of  the  pottery  articles  leads  to  the  conclusion 
they  are  of  Algonkian  origin.  They  are  similar  in  ev-ery  respe* 
articles  found  on  Algonkian  sites  along  the  Seneca  river.  On 
lake  and  along  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  stretching  northv 
to  the  St  Lawrence.  Similar  material  is  also  found  .southwar 
the  valley  of  the  Chenango  and  along  the  tributaries  of  the  Susi 
hanna.  From  the  character  of  the  articles  we  judge  that  the 
was  precolonial  and  i»crha])s  prehistoric.  The  occupants  were  p 
ably  some  division  of  the  Delaware  family  who  came  into  the  re 
before  the  Irnquni.-  ohiained  control  of  central  Xew  York. 
ciillection  hvis  been  catalojjed  ;iTi(i  ha-  already  been  installe- 
Archeology  llall. 


.t  i.uiK't.    \ly..iikUii.      X. 


One  of  the  ini|i.nani  •.|Hi-in!i'n>  in  tlie  o>ll(ctinn  -s  the  pcii 
vessel  re-ilored  I'nmi  nmrc  lluui  nvn  luniilri'd  I'rairtneni-i.  This  v 
i-;  tyi.io:il  .\ls,'.,nki:iTi  in  -h:\].v  and  .krnrali.in  ruid  \^  the  lai 
■Mgcinkian  in'iien  \Cs-cl  in  the  i"i>-c->;i>m  of  the  Mu'^i-um.  ( 
plate  ior.1 
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Articles  of  bone  found  at  Lakeside.  Oivasco  lake  outlet,  by  E.  H.  Gohl, 
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TWO  CHARACTERISTIC  COASTAL  ALGONKIAN  SITES 
BY  ARTHUR  C.  PARKBR 

The  OMsts  of  Long  Island,  both  north  and  south,  stretching  to 
its  eastmost  limits,  are  marked  with  evidences  of  former  Indian 
occupation.  Some  of  these  sites  arc  inland  upon  some  portion  of 
the  land  naturally  attractive  in  aboriginal  times  but  inost  of  them 
are  adjacent  to  ttie  shores  of  sheltered  hays  and  coves  or  upon  tide 
credo. 

MattHKock  Poka  Sit* 

In  1901  it  was  my  privik^  to  join  an  expedition  sent  out  by  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  Histcny  trnder-^  leadership  of  M. 
Rajrmond  Harrington,  then  worldi^  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Frederidc  W.  Putnam.  Mr  Harrington,  who  had  made  a  good  mr- 
vey  of  the  Long  Island  coast,  foUDd  tfiat  there  were  a  onmber  of 
camp  and  village  sites  altmg  Oyster  Bay,  espedally  near  the  villages 
of  Oyster  Bay,  Bayville  and  at  Matintcodc  point  It  yns  die  latter 
{daoe  that  was  chosen  ior  excavatioti.  Here  tqMXi  a  rise  of  ground 
between  Peter  credc  and  a  small  fresh-water  brook  vfaa  what  seemed 
ts*  be  an  extensive  shell  heap  and  evidences  of  a  village  ^te.  Mr 
Harrington  secured  permission  of  Miss  Matilda  Cock,  the  owner 
of  the  land,  to  conduct  his  investigations. 

Investigation  revealed  scattered  deposits  of  shells  and  heavily 
disturbed  earth  running  several  hundred  feet  back  and  up  the  slope 
from  the  swampy  land  near  the  brook.  It  was  only  by  diligent  post 
holing  that  the  occupied  area  was  outlined,  for  while  there  were 
surface  indications  in  the  way  of  shells  and  occasional  potsherds,  the 
land  had  been  plow-torn  and  cultivated  for  nearly  200  years.  It  was 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the  portion  of  the  land  modified  by 
the  presence  of  "  Ind-'an  dirt "  grew  the  rankest  grass  and  the  tallest 
weeds.  This  w&s  one  way  that  the  village  site  was  located.  The 
postholing  assisted  to  determine  the  depth  of  the  deposits. 

The  area  was  staked  out  and  trenches  were  outlined  running  up 
hill  and  away  from  the  brook.  The  digging  was  done  down  hill  to 
the  brook.  By  our  excavations  it  was  found  that  the  soil  stained  by 
occupation  varied  from  i  foot  to  2  feet  in  depth.  There  were  fre- 
quent ash  pits,  in  the  form  of  bowl-shaped  depressions  filled  with 
ashes,  charcoal,  animal  hones,  and  the  shells  of  clams  and  oysters. 
There  were  occa.sionaI  sea  snail  and  scallop  shells. 

Deer  bones  were  fairly  plentiful  and  one  complete  antler  was 
found.     Other  bones  were  of  turtles,  .snakes,  raccoon,  dog.  mink. 
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woodchitck   and   certain    bird   bones,    presumably   duck   and    wild 
turkeys.     Shells,  however,  predominated. 

Some  of  the  pits  were  filled  with  shells  all  of  one  kind,  as  scallops 
and  soft  shell  clams.  Mr  Harrington  thought  pits  of  this  kind  evi- 
dence of  native  clambakes  and  says  in  his  notes: 

This  theory  seems  to  be  liornc  out  by  ihe  tire-brokcti  stones  and  ashes  in  the 
phs,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  shells  show  no  sitnis  of  having  been 
forcibly  opeoed.  A  hre  was  probably  made  in  these  pits  on  a  bed  of  stones, 
when  such  could  'be  procured,  and  kept  burning  until  the  stones  and  the 
surrounding  ground  were  ven"  hot,  when  the  shell  fish  and  other  food  were 
put  between  layers  of  sea  weed.  Then  the  whole  must  have  been  covered 
and  left  to  steam  until  the  food  had  been  thoroughly  cooked. 

Aside  from  the  abundant  evidences  of  food  found  in  the  shell 
and  refuse  deposits,  there  were  found  fragments  and  in  some  cases 
entire  specimens  of  artifacts.  The  records  show  that  there  were 
numerous  chips  of  flint  and  quartz,  flint  and  quart;;  jasper  and  ar^il- 
lite  arrow  points,  of  the  notched  variety,  scraper.s,  drills  and  knives. 
In  one  small  pit  there  were  two  cache  blades  of  oval  pattern.  Larger 
objects  were  shallow  mortars  or  nictates,  hammerstones,  pitted 
stones,  chipped  pebbles,  probably  choppers,  and  a  fine  maul  with  a 
pit  and  grooved  sides.  One  of  the  best  sjwciinens  was  a  grooved 
KC,  rather  well  made,  and  found  about  i8  inclics  below  the  surface 
in  soil  that  showed  only  slight  traces  of  occupation.  .Another  inter- 
esting specimen  was  a  broken  gorget  that  had  been  redrilled.  Pig- 
ments were  represented  by  one  piece  of  graphite,  evidently  much 
nibbed,  some  yellow  ncherous  clay  and  cupltke  modules  of  limonite 
*ith  a  red  pigment  clinging  to  the  inside. 

Many  fragments  of  pottery  were  foimd.  The  deturation  was 
characteristically  Algonkian,  and  consisted  of  impressed  patterns  of 
cords,  coarse  fabric,  twisted  grass,  and  twigtikc  markings.  The 
decoration  was  carried  over  the  rims  of  the  pots  well  down  into  the 
neck.  One  specimen  was  impressed  with  the  edge  of  a  .scallop  shell. 
The  tempering  material  was  coarse  sand  in  some  instances,  but  in 
the  tnajont>-  of  cases  of  pulverized  shells.  ,\o  sherds  showing  pot- 
ter)' with  a  constricted  neck  were  foimd,  and  the  few  fragments  that 
had  incised  designs  were  crudely  marked. 

Bone  implements  were  fairly  numerous,  considering  the  character 
of  the  occupation.  Tliere  were  awls  made  of  splinters  of  deer  bone. 
some  of  them  be'ng  exceptionally  well  made.  Some  were  decorated 
with  incised  lines.  Several  specimens  were  perforated  for  tying  to 
the  belt  or  other  place.     Several  broken  needles  came   from  the 
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refuse;  these  were  thin,  flat  splinters,  neatly  worked  and  perforal 
in  two  or  more  places  in  the  middle.  Several  pieces  of  tubular  be 
were  found,  one  of  them  being  marked  with  six  incisions  dra' 
across  the  object.  Of  considerable  interest  were  the  fragments 
mentapudial  bone  scrapers,  or  drawn  shaves.  The  two  fragments  c 
covered  lacked  the  joints  that  served  as  handles  at  either  end. 

Some  pieces  of  worked  anller  \vere  obtained,  among  Iheni  t 
specimens  that  seemed  to  be  parts  of  chisels  or  small  wedges.  C 
piece  of  antler  worked  in  the  form  of  a  small  cylinder  and  brok 
seemed  to  have  been  part  of  a  flaking  tool  used  in  making  fl 
articles. 

In  (Hie  pit  in  the  center  of  the  slope  was  a  dog's  skeleton,  s 
near  it  a  fragment  of  a  human  skull.  The  bones  of  tlie  dog  vr* 
properly  related,  except  die  hind  I^s  which 'had  been  dug  away  af 
burial  and  partly  calcined  by  die  fire  fmn  a  pit  that  had  intrw 
into  die  burial.  The  human  skull  fragment  was  the  only  human  be 
found.  Efforts  were  made  to  locate  the  burial  ground  but  it  was  t 
discovered.  Local  traditions  related  by  the  peOfrfe  sixmt  Madnicc 
meotioiMd  die  finding  of  dcdetons  in  other  places,  and  thus  it  m 
be  that  no  burial  ground  was  associated  witti  dw  site  at  least  t 
nearby. 

The  only  cultivated  vegetable  foods  found  were  a  few  kernels 
charred  com,  one  bean  and  what  seemed  to  be  a  plum  pit. 

From  our  excavations  it  was  concluded  that  the  site  marked 
small  village  of  the  Matinicock  Indians,  and  that  the  time  of  occu) 
lion  was  precolonial.  The  spot  was  well  sheltered,  the  soil,  especia 
on  the  top  of  the  rise,  was  dry  and  well  drained,  access  to  the  t 
creek  was  easy  and  the  fresh-water  brook  furnished  an  abund; 
water  supply.  Food  must  have  been  plentiful  and  well  within  rea< 
The  waters  of  the  creek  were  filled  with  fish  and  the  mud  aPFori 
a  plentiful  supply  of  oysters.  From  the  site  it  was  an  easy  row 
any  part  of  Oyster  Bay  proper,  while  the  overland  trails  led 
inland  hunting  grounds. 

Dosoris  Pond  Silc 

While  conducting  our  excavations  at  Matinicock.  Mr  >Iarri 
ton  and  myself  found  it  possible  on  frequent  occasions  to  v 
other  sites.  Many  of  these  were  too  scattered  and  too  small 
repay  investigation.  With  one.  however,  we  were  particula 
impressed.  This  was  situated  on  Dosons  pond,  near  Glen  Cc 
and  lay  entirely  ujwn  the  estate  of  Mr  James  Price.  Of  the  m; 
visitors  who  came  to  our  camp  at  Matinicock,  ^Ir  Price  had  Im 
one  of  whose  sympathy  we  were  sure.    He  at  least  realized  that  ' 
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loiuif  men  in  overalls  who  were  perspiring  over  the  strange  lask  of 
taming  over  all  the  Indian  dirt  on  Matinicock  point  and  looking  at 
it,  were  conducting  a  sane  operation.  We  were  thus  invited  to 
uamine  the  Dosoris  site,  the  greater  portion  of  which  lay  upon  the 
front  lawn  of  the  Price  estate.  Mr  Price's  cooperation  extended 
«cn  further,  and  he  not  only  housed  the  exi)edition  but  assisted  in 
a  manual  way  the  burdensome  work  of  excavating  the  shell  heap. 

Dosoris  pond  is  a  small  tidal  cove,  of  such  a  character  as  to  be 
especially  hospitable  to  innumerable  shell  fish.  A  fresh-water  brook- 
fel  runs  into  the  pond  and  along  this  stream  one  of  the  shell  heaps 
is  located.  The  other  is  at  the  top  of  the  rise  of  ground  about  lOo 
yards  to  the  west. 

Shell  heap  i,  in  the  hollow  near  the  brook,  was  25  yards  long  and 
about  14  yards  vt-ide.  In  places  the  depth  reached  42  inches  beneath 
the  surface.  It  was  a  thick,  compact  deposit  of  marine  shells,  so 
thick,  indeed,  that  digging  with  a  spade  was  a  difficult  task.  There 
were  fourteen  pits  in  and  at  the  edge  of  this  deposit,  several  being 
ssdeep  as  50  inches.  These  pits  were  filled  with  fire-cracked  stones, 
charcoal,  deer  bones,  spht  for  the  marrow,  fish  bones,  and  occasion- 
ally artifacts,  such  as  bone  awls  and  fragments  of  potterj-. 

In  one  pit  were  found  fragments  of  chert,  two  quartz  points,  a 
bone  awl  and  beneath  a  flat  stone  the  crushed  skeleton  of  a  dog. 
Another  pit  contained,  besides  the  shell  refuse,  a  bilateral  mortar, 
three  bone  awls  and  a  quantity  of  potsherds. 

The  upper  deposit,  shell  heap  2,  was  35  feet  long  and  of  nearly 
the  same  width.  Here  the  shell  deposit  was  nearly  3  feet  deep.  At 
one  place  at  the  edge  of  this  heap  a  stoiicd-up  cache  or  cellar  was 
found.  It  was  made  of  small  boulders  and  inclosed  a  well  of  more 
than  a  foot  in  diameter.  This  cache  had  been  built  upon  an  older 
deposit  that  went  down  3  feet  farther.  Some  argillite  points  were 
found  in  this  heap. 

There  was  a  small  burial  place  midway  between  the  two  shell 
heaps,  but  it  had  been  disturbed  by  excavations  made  when  laying 
water  pipes.  No  complete  burials  were  found,  the  bones  being  inter- 
mingled and  badly  broken.  Wbaf  Mr  Harrington's  excavations 
were,  after  my  return  to  New  York,  I  have  not  learned,  hut  from  his 
notes  it  seems  that  no  burial  ground  was  found. 

The  implements  found  at  Dosoris.  The  cbijiped  inii>lemcnls  and 
others  of  stone  found  at  the  Dosoris  site  are  similar  to  others  found 
on  the  surface,  and  other  shell  heaps,  as  at  Matinicock.  There 
were  chij^d  points  of  quartz,  gray  flint,  yellow  jasper  and  argilHte. 
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Some  were  bnMd  tmngles.     Net  sxhen  were  fotmd,  objects 
stnuigaif  abBent  fnmt  Matimcock.    The  mortsr  we  have  already  . 
mentianed- 

Arlidcs  of  bone  include  awls,  some  finely  iinished,  broken  needles, 
Ksntler  tips,  two  antler  punches,  perhaps  pitching  tools,  an  antler 
.arrow  [(oint,  a  worked  beaver  tooth  scraper,  an  antltr  pottery  marker, 
parts  of  a  turtle  shell  cup  and  a  flat  tablet  of  bone. 

li  seems  surprising,  wlien  making  an  examination  of  shell  heaps, 
that  riieU  was  not  employed  to  a  greater  extent  tar  inqileinents.  A 
few  were  foand  here,  however.  Among  tfrai  a  scr^ier  made  of 
oyster  ^eD  and  some  perforated  shdls,  {mJwbly  ornaments.  Of 
perhaps  gresUer  inqmrtaDce  were  the  numerous  paAs  of  hxisycoa 
shdls,  especially  the  columellae,  woikod  ii^o  sm^  cylindrical  leogAs 
for  cuttji^  into  wan^pmn  beads.  A  fairfy,  good  Mries  diowing  aB 
stages  of  the  process  was  <4>tained.  Mr  Harritq^ton  fomid  one 
deposit  of  these  in  whidi  was  a  small  airi  and  sharp  qnarte  fiakes. 
He  dxnigfat  that  they  had  been  inclosed  in  s  wampum-maker's  ba|r 
when  lost 

The  pottery  ft^ments  were  particularly  ittteresting.  Most  of  than 
were  typical  coastal  Algoakiao  sherds,  showing  about  the  same  tjipe 
of  decoration  as  at  Matinicock,  except  that  the  des:gns  were  better. 
Among  the  sherds  were  several  that  were  Iroquoian.  One  had 
incised  lines  in  triangles  and  re'Tealed  a  raised  rim  and  constricted 
neck.  One  had  a  conventional  face  similar  to  prehistoric  Iroquois 
designs.  All  the  pottery  seemed  better  made  and  tenured  moi^ 
carefully  than  at  Matinicock. 

The  shell  heap  appeared  to  be  precolonial  and  to  have  been 
entirely  the  work  of  members  of  some  Algonkian  tribe,  possibly  the 
early  Matinicock.  In  later  days  it  may  have  been  a  spot  where  clams 
were  caught  and  dried  for  winter  supplies  or  for  barter.  The  exist- 
ence of  wampum  shells  may  indicate  that  at  this  place  these  valuable 
beads  were  blocked  out,  later  to  be  carried  away  and  finished.  The 
presence  of  Iroquois  pottery  may  point  out  contact  with  these  people 
or  indicate  that  they  came  down  from  their  Mohawk  valley  homes  to 
take  tribute  of  food  and  wampum  even  in  prehistoric  times. 

Evidences  of  occupation  were  not  confined  to  these  shell  heaps 
near  the  pond.  In  almost  every  field  about  the  place  arrowheads, 
fragments  of  potlerv-  and  other  implements  have  been  found.  Indeed 
most  of  the  territory  between  Dosoris  and  Matinicock  seems  to  have 
been  occupied  in  spots,  here  and  there,  for  relics  are  found  upon 
almost  every  farm  and  in  almost  every  garden.  The  region  was  one 
where  there  could  be  no  hunger  while  the  shell  fish  lasted. 
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V 
NOTES  ON  CERTAIN  ARCHEOLOGICAL 

SUBJECTS 

In  presenting  this  section  of  this  volume,  we  are  keeping  in  mind 
that  our  aim  is  to  be  of  service  to  the  new  student,  as  well  as  to  give 
information  to  the  professional  archeologist.  In  our  descriptions  of 
the  various  cultures  and  the  various  sites  examined  certain  subjects 
and  certain  specimens  needing  further  descrii»tion  are  mentioned. 
In  these  notes,  therefore,  we  have  striken  to  supply  infomiation 
along  these  lines.  There  is  no  pretense  of  exliaustiveness  and  no 
attempt  to  cover  all  subjects.  Part  \'  is  simply  a  series  of  notes 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  arranged  in  alphabetic  onler.  Many 
descriptions  not  here  found  may  ire  treated  in  the  general  body  of  the 
work.    Consult  the  index  for  such  tO|>ii"S. 

Adxes.  Adzes  arc  similar  in  outline  to  cells  but  are  made  with 
one  surface  called  the  belly,  flatter  than  the  other  or  upper  surface 
called  the  back.  They  were  designed  in  most  cases  to  be  mounted 
flat  like  a  steel  adz  of  the  present  day.  Certain  forms  had  the  butt 
end  inserted  in  an  antler  or  wotKlcn  block,  which  in  turn  was  hafted. 
The  Eskimo  used  this  form  recently.  Some  adzes  have  grooved 
backs,  similar  to  the  grooved  axe.  hut  the  underside  that  rested  upon 
the  bed  of  the  handle  had  no  groove. 

.\dze3  are  jorticutarly  numerous  in  central,  southern  and  western 
New  York.  In  all  these  localities  the  beveled  type  is  frequent.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  high  degree  of  linisli  of  must  adzes,  as 
opposed  to  the  rougher  forms  in  which  celts  are  found.  Many  have 
a  high  polish  and  in  numerous  instances  the  material  is  of  some 
ornamental  hard  stone.  The  sizes  vary,  as  in  celts  or  gouges,  from 
verj-  small  forms  measuring  but  little  more  than  an  inch  to  larger 
ones  measuring  lo  or  more  inches. 

Adzes  were  wood-working  tools  probably  u.sed  tn  dig  into  very 
soft  vi'ood,  or  to  remove  the  charred  matter  from  utensils  maile 
by  the  use  of  directed  fire,  -'^me  may  have  been  skin  scrapers  or 
hide  dres.sers.  Adzes  are  less  common  on  Iroquoian  sites  than  celt.-., 
heing  mostly  found  in  places  once  occupied  by  iribes  who  used 
!tTiX)ved  axes,  notched  flint  [wiints  .'m<l  s];car-i,  curd-markeil  clay 
pottery,  steatite  vessels,  banner  stmios  anil  other  "  (irublematical 
slates."    The  method  of  manufacture  wa-^  identical  to  that  of  celts. 
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and  all  well  made  fomis,  will  spin  upuii  the  [xtiiit  uf  balance.  Ctmsult, 
H.  H,  30,  Bur.  Am.  Eth.,  Mooreliead,  The  Stone  Age,  i'rehistoric 
Impl.;  N.  Y.  State  Mm.  Bui.  i8;  Uur.  Am.  Kth.,  Repts,  i8y2,  1899. 
Antler,  uws  of.  The  antlers  of  deer,  niotjse  :ind  elk  afforded  a 
higWy  valued  material  for  the  aboriginal  craftsman.  l-"rom  this 
material  were  made  many  tools  and  even  ornaments.  .-Vmong  such 
objects  may  be  named  knife  handles,  digging  blades,  awis,  punches, 
[niching  tools,  pins  or  plugs,  war  club  piiints,  arrowheads,  spear 
points,  combs,  gambling  buttons,  wedge.s  and  sjioons. 

The  aborigines  understood  a  method  of  softening  antler  in  order 
to  reduce  ji  more  easily  to  a  tiesired  form,  subsetjuently  allowing  it 
by  lome  process  to  harden  again.  Partly  worked  antler  objects, 
especially  on  Iroquoian  sites,  some  of  iheni  relatively  old,  show  that 
long  shavings  were  cut  from  them.  The  marks  of  the  sharp  flint 
knife  or  scraper  are  plainly  seen  on  others.  One  might  .suppose  that 
these  marks  were  caused  by  steel  blades,  did  not  experimentation  by 
native  methods  show  that  identical  marks  can  be  produced  by  use 
of  sharp  flints.  M.  R.  Harrington,  who  worked  out  this  method 
as  early  as  1907,  was  moved  to  do  so  by  finding  long  antler  shavings 
in  1  refuse  heap  that  yielded  no  sign  of  Euro])ean  contact. 

Entire  antlers  were  sometimes  use<i  by  the  Iroquois  for  the  head 
(irnaments  of  sachems,  who.  according  to  the  ancient  ritual,  were 
"crowned  with  deer  antlers." 

Anvils.  Anvils  are  usually  slabs  of  hard  rock  or  small  flattened 
boulders,  used  as  bases  upon  which  other  stones  were  broken  or 
t'lherwisc  reduced.  Many  are  found  on  all  village  sites  and 
frequently  in  workshop  and  camp  sites.  Many  large  hammerslones 
show  that  they  were  also  used  as  anvils.  The  backs  of  mortars  and 
grinding  or  polishing  stones  also  show  abrasions. 

In  size,  stones  purposely  shai>ed  for  flat  ainils  resemble  inctates 
but  as  any  rock  might  have  been  employed  as  a  base  upon  which  to 
hammer  other  stones,  an  anvil  might  be  of  any  size  from  Ihat  of  a 
hammerstone  to  that  of  the  largest  boulder. 

Anvils  are  seldom  lo  be  fouml  in  the  amateur's  collection,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  not  showy  specimens.  The  scientific  collector 
preserves  them  because  of  their  cultural  significance.  Thev  are  a 
part  of  the  tool  kit  of  the  aboriginal  craft>nian  and  specimens  from 
every  site  should  he  preserved  wiib  as  religious  care  as  any  of  the 
finer  specimens.  It  is  impossible  to  reconstruct  a  vanished  stone 
age  culture  unless  we  have  a  full  complement  of  its  artifacts.  Perish- 
able objects  of  skin  and  wood  have  nilted  away.  Even,-  stone 
utensil  is  therefore  of  ini]iorlance. 
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■^<i  a.11  well  made  forms,  will  spin  upon  ilie  point  of  balance.  Consult, 
'*■'  B.  30,  Bur.  Am.  Eth.,  Moorehead,  The  Stone  Age,  Prehistoric 
nipl.;  X.  Y.  State  Mas.  Bui.  i8;  Bur.  Am.  Elh.,  Repls,  i8y2,  1899. 
Antler,  uses  of.  The  antlers  of  deer,  mouse  and  elk  afforded  a 
*-ghly  valued  material  for  the  aboriginal  craftsman.  From  this 
'^Viierial  were  made  many  tools  and  even  ornaments.  Among  such 
objects  may  be  named  knife  handles,  digging  blades,  awis,  punches, 
pitching  tools,  pins  or  jilugs,  war  club  points,  arro«heads,  spear 
points,  combs,  gambling  buttons,  wedges  and  spoons. 

The  aborigines  understood  a  method  of  softening  antler  in  order 
to  reduce  it  more  easily  to  a  desired  form,  subsequently  allowing  it 
by  some  process  to  harden  again.  Partlj-  worked  antler  objects, 
especially  on  Iroquoian  sites,  some  of  them  relatively  old,  show  that 
long  shavings  were  cut  from  them.  The  marks  of  the  sharp  flint 
knife  or  scraper  are  plainly  seen  on  others.  One  might  suppose  that 
these  marks  were  caused  by  steel  blades,  did  not  experimentation  by 
native  methods  show  that  identical  marks  can  be  produced  by  use 
of  sharp  flints.  M.  R.  Harrington,  who  worked  out  this  method 
as  early  as  1907,  was  moved  to  do  so  by  finding  long  antler  shavings 
in  a  refuse  heap  that  yiekled  no  sign  of  Europeaji  contact. 

Entire  antlers  were  sometimes  used  by  the  Iroquois  for  the  head 
ornaments  of  sachems,  who,  according  to  the  ancient  ritual,  were 
"crowned  with  deer  antlers." 

Anvils.  Anvils  are  usually  slabs  of  hard  rock  or  small  flattened 
boulders,  used  as  bases  upon  which  other  stones  were  broken  or 
otherwise  reduced.  Many  are  fotmd  on  all  village  sites  and 
frequently  in  workshop  and  camp  sites.  Many  large  hammerstones 
show  that  they  were  also  used  as  anvils.  The  backs  of  mortars  and 
grinding  or  polishing  stones  also  show  abrasions. 

In  size,  stones  purposely  shaped  for  flat  an\'ils  resemble  metates 
but  as  any  rock  might  have  been  employed  as  a  base  upon  which  to 
hammer  other  stones,  an  anvil  might  be  of  any  size  from  that  of  a 
hammerstone  to  that  of  the  largest  boulder. 

Anvils  are  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  amateur's  collection,  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  not  showy  .■specimens.  The  scientific  collector 
preserves  them  because  of  their  cuhural  significance.  They  are  a 
part  of  the  tool  kit  of  the  aboriginal  craftsman  and  specimens  from 
every  site  should  l>e  preserved  with  as  religious  care  as  any  of  the 
finer  specimens.  It  is  impos.sible  to  reconstruct  a  vani.shed  stone 
age  culture  unless  we  have  a  full  complement  of  its  artifacts.  Perish- 
able objects  of  skin  and  wood  have  rotted  away.  Everj-  stone 
utensil  is  therefore  of  imi>ortance. 
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the  bow,  or  so  large  that  when  it  reached  its  objective  it  would 
rebound  or  at  most  make  only  a  bruise.  Such  bruising  or  stunning 
l»inis  as  are  found  are  blunt  and  evidently  designed  for  killiiig  or 
stunning  birds  or  small  mammals.  The  second  object  of  the  arrow 
point  makers  was  to  produce  points  of  a  certain  style,  the  reasons 
for  which  they  had  in  mind.  Whatever  may  ha^■e  been  these  reasons, 
we  may  only  conjecture,  but  we  do  know  that  there  < 
forms  and  combinations  of  forms. 


Fig.  4S    Quartz  blades  it 
the  process  of  making 


In  many  sites  the  various  tyi>cs   found  are  so  distinctive  that 

related  sites  elsewhere  may  be  identified.     Hy  this  and  other  means 

we  are  frequently  able  to  trace  the  migrations  of  trihfs;  thus,  if 

lU  triangular  points  prevail  we  may  assume  1  in  Xew  ^"ork )  that 

Iroquois  have  occupied  the  site  where  the  siiccinun-^  were  fuund. 

'izgrneats  of  decorated  pottery  would  of  course  he  strenul  honing 

ridence. 

The  numerous  forms  in  which  arrowhi'ads  wore  nindc  make  anv 
attempt  to  describe  all  varieties  a  lengthy  and  <lirticult  task.    Not  only 
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is  there  confusion  as  to  liow  to  classify  forms  but  there  is  often 
no  agreement  as  to  parts  described.  One  authority  may  arrange  his 
forms  by  the  blade  point,  another  by  the  stjle  of  notching,  and 
still  another  by  some  marked  characteristic,  as  serration  or  beveling, 
Manifestly,  for  the  purjtoses  of  description  some  standard  should  be 
applied.  One  of  the  best  systems  is  that  used  by  Thomas  Wilson  in 
his,  "Arrow  Points,  Spearheads  and  Knives  of  Prehistoric  Times." 
National  Museum  Report  for  1897.  (Consult  also  Moorehead, 
Stone  Age ;  Beauchamp,  Aboriginal  Chipped  Implements  of  New 
York,  N.  Y.  State  Mus.  Bui.  16.) 

Arrow  shaft  rubber.  Among  the  rarer  abrading  tools  are  grooved 
sandstone  cobbles  or  fragments  of  rock,  having  long  grooves  approxi- 
mately the  size  of  an  arrow  shaft.  These  jniplemcnts  are  thought  to 
be  siiaft  rubbers  and  designed  to  smooth  and  polish  arrow  shafts  or 
other  spindles.  These  rubbers  are  always  made  of  some  gritty  stone, 
useful  as  an  abrasive.  Some  are  of  a  size  easily  held  in  the  hand, 
others  heavy  blocks  though  portable,  and  still  others  are  large 
boulders. 

Awls,  bone.  Long  splinters  of  bone,  and  occasionally  tubular 
bones,  sharpened  at  one  end  (in  some  cases  both  ends)  are  termed 
awls.  There  are  several  types  of  a\vl.s,  and  types  can  be  multiplied 
as  various  differences  are  thought  to  separate  varie'ies.  The  general 
forms  are : 

I  Sharpened  splinters,  whether  rough  or  polished,  of  various 
'^ngths  from  i  to  10  inches  or  more.  Some  have  roimdcd  ends  and 
uny  are  highly  polished  by  long  usage.  The  splinter  awls  vary 
oni  blunt  specimens  in  which  the  point  starts  from  an  abrupt  angle, 
I  pomts  that  ta[>er  gradually  and  are  beautifully  founded. 
a  Shaped  splinters  that  are  entirely  rounded,  no  angular  lines 
remaining,  these  being  quite  rare. 

3    Tubular  awls  with  niblike  points  (hkc  a  pen  point)  and  made 
im  bird  bones  or  the  leg  bone";  of  certain  small  mammals. 
.    Joint  end  awls,  which  as  the  name  implies  have  the  natural 
it  at  the  upper  or  handle  end. 

j    Jaw  bone  awls  made  from  entire  jaws  or  segments,  sharpened 
noeend. 

'*.  awls, 
iwis,  etc. 

with  flat.  irret;ul;ir  .^r  muiuk-.l  e.l,t;e-..  or  they  ni;iy 
Tiey  may  he  double  eiKled.  or  liave  one  end  in 
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and  studying  its  poise  and  ihe  use  it  suggests,  we  may  arrive  at  some 
approximation  of  the  actual  purposes  of  the  implement.  In  conduct- 
ing our  investigations,  therefore,  we  placed  a  thin-winged  banner 
stone  on  the  rear  end  of  a  javehn  shaft  to  see  what  effect  this  would 
jiroduce.  We  found  by  experiment  that  an  ordinary  spear  shaft 
headed  with  a  sharpened  flint  does  not  fly  wiih  precision 
but  rotates  to  a  perceptible  degree  at  the  point  of  balance,  causing 
both  point  and  tail  to  describe  circles,  the  circumference  of  which 
depends  on  the  degree  of  rotation  and  the  length  of  the  shaft.  Thus, 
a  spear  does  not  fly  with  absolute  precision.  To  be  of  correct  form 
for  throwing  we  discovered  that  the  shaft  must  have  a  certain  taper. 
The  taper  offsets  to  a  considerable  degree  the  rotation  of  the 
extremes  and  has  a  well-defined  mechanical  effect  on  the  shaft.  A 
well-tapered  rod  can  not  be  thrown  small  end  foremost;  if  this  is 
done  it  will  turn  in  midair  and  proceed  large  end  foremost. 

Using  a  well-tapered  shaft  5^  feet  long  and  i'/^  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  head  and  about  one-half  of  an  inch  at  the  tail  and  placing 
a  banner  stone  upon  the  tail,  we  conducted  experiments  in  javelin 
throwing.  It  was  found  that  the  thtn  wings  of  the  banner  stone  acted 
in  a  similar  manner  as  the  feathers  do  to  an  arrow.  The  javelin  thus 
arranged  could  be  thrown  with  greater  precision,  with  greater  poise 
and  at  least  one-fourth  farther,  than  a  shaft  without  the  banner 
stone.  Althoi^h  the  banner  stone  consumed  a  certain  amount  of 
additional  propulsive  force,  yet  the  advantage  was  so  great  through 
Ihe  addition  of  jwise  that  ihe  projecting  force  was  not  expended  in 
keeping  up  the  wabbling  flight.  Besides  giving  poise  and  adding 
dislanc*  the  banner  fitone  gives  the  additional  advantage  of  greater 
K-ighl,  greater  im)>ui-t  and  greater  speed. 
It  wouM  seem  that  objects  of  so  brittle  a  substance  would  not 
kiand  rh*  o*^  r,(  tdniwing.    The  author,  however,  having  made  one 

fif  >'"*fi  -.:■■ n  more  than  fifty  times  in  an  ordinary  ficM 

a  slight  one  caused  by  the  inconipleic 
hcTi  this  breakage  was  sustained  the  stone 
•  ■iu\  fiirwnrd,  although  the  reverse  seeme<t 

f<l  on  the  s])i?ar  shaft  does  nut  break 
mid  at  an  acute  angle  and  if  it  does 
it  !l;l^  Imt  a  slight  distance  to  fall. 

the  hole  of  a  banner  ,-tone  another 
.ii;i])ed  banner  stone  re>emhle- 
rii  Sinus  and  it  will  he  noted 
IS  h;iil  comparatively  '^lender 
igh  tile  banner  sttme  for  some 
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distance  so  that  3  to  5  indies  protruded  we  find  by  handling  the 
arrangement  that  tliere  is  a  tendency-  to  whirl  the  shaft,  the  weight  of 
the  banner  stone  making  the  combination  spin  like  a  stem-heavy 
top.  This  gives  rise  tu  tiie  idea  of  its  use  as  a  spindle  wintrl  for 
fire  making  and  drilling.  In  our  experiments  we  used  nearly  even' 
type  of  banner  stone  with  equal  success  and  all  forms  of  drilling. 
v.-ere  used  including  the  pull  string,  strap  bow  and  pump.  The  tliin- 
winged  forms  were  especially  efficient,  the  air  resistance  giving 
weight  and  steadiness  to  the  rotating  shaft.  This  is  so  ai>parent  that 
a  pump  drill  worked  on  a  smooth  surface,  in  conjunction  with  a 
banner  stone  used  as  a  fly-wheel,  keeps  the  shaft  rotating  upon  one 
t>cnnt. 

The  use  of  the  banner  stone  upon  a  spindle  must  have  been 
apparent  to  the  banner  stone  maker.  A  simple  twist  of  the  spindle 
would  reveal  its  possihilily  as  a  whorl  and  with  this  di.scovery  its  use 
mniJd  be  suggested.  We  can  not  see  how  the  aborigine  of  the 
polished  stone  age  could  have  neglected  to  employ  the  banner  stone 
as  our  experiments  suggest. 

This  subject  leads  us  to  inquire  into  the  prototy])e  of  the  banner 
stone  and  to  discover  the  reason  for  its  various  forms.  The  wings  of 
the  artifact  suggest  in  some  ways  the  wings  of  a  fljing  bird,  otlier 
forms  suggest  the  ears  of  an  animal  sewed  together  or  maple  seed 
pods,  while  still  others  plainly  represent  hums.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
Indians'  veneration  for  the  thunder  bird  and  indeed  their  regard 
for  the  assumed  magical  (|ualities  of  birds,  suggests  the  possibility 
Ihat  the  banner  stone  wings  were  the  heavy  portion  of  an  effigy 
designed  to  represent  a  bird,  which  was  fastened  lo  the  spindle  or 
shaft.  The  horned  type  of  banner  stone  might  represent  the  horns  of 
3  buffalo  or  some  mythical  monster  that  was  believed  to  emit  lire 
or  to  symbolize  power.  The  homed  type  of  banner  stone  in  a 
considerable  number  of  specimens  has  ujion  the  surface  at  the  cen- 
trom  certain  cross  hatches  or  incised  projections  which  snggfst.  to 
the  writer  at  least,  an  attempt  to  rej)resent  horns  laced,  sowed  or  tied 
together.  Any  student  of  Indian  mythology  will  (juickly  recall  the 
many  legends  of  horned  monsters,  esjiecially  serpenls. 

Among  the  uses  of  the  banner  stc^ie  heretofore  suggested  is  the 
theory  advanced  by  Frank  II.  Cusliing,  which  describes  the  banner 
stone  as  u-sed  on  the  stem  of  a  calumet  to  prevent  it  from  tipping  over 
when  placed  upon  the  ground.  Within  our  cxjierience  we  have  not 
seen  banner  stones  associated  clnsi'ly  with  iiii'cs,  although  platform 
pipes  are  found  many  times  on  the  same  sites  yielding  twinner 
stones.  We  have  not  learned,  however,  of  a  banner  stone  and 
pipe  from  a  grave  that  would  iR'ar  out  this  theory. 
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An  interesting  specimen  in  connection  with  this  theory  0CCU^^\t 
a   highly   dcforated    form   of    [>ipe   in   the    State   Museum  co^^ 
tion.     The  pipe  is  of  brass  of  European  origin.     About  tlie  1^^^ 
of   the   pipe   extending   from    the   neck-base   upward    is    a  I^^- 
crescent-shaped  object  perhaps  intended  to  be  a  moon  effig>'  or  a^* 
retnotdy  a  canoe,  though  tbe  crescait  is  too  thin  to  icsentble  ^^^ 
closely.    On  one  s'de  of  the  crescent  is  a  figure  of  a  man  with 
ann  extended  and  holding  a  shaft  having  a  weighted  bottom.    "E 
pattern  has  been  cut  out  and  riveted  on  the  crescent.    In  fonn  tzS^ 
adjunct  to  the  pipe  somewhat  resembles  a  banner  ston^  but  we     ^ 
not  believe  that  tbe  maker  of  this  pipe  was  ever  familiar  with  bann.'* 
stones  or  knew,  of  their  actual  use.    This  pipe  of  brass,  which  ha:^ 
wooden  core  and  stem,  has  an  earlier  prototype  in  certain  forms    d 
prehistoric  Onondaga  clay  pipes  the  bowl  of  whidi  is  extended  f  o:X 
ward  and  backward  to  resemble  a  canoe. 

Anotbo-  use  of  Uw  banner  st<»ie  is  that  of  a.  bdind  omamcr^ 
suggested  by  certain  human  figures  embossed  on  sheet  cc^pper  iioc^ 
mounds.  There  is  some  merit  in  this  conjecture  when  a  sttidy  i  -^ 
made  of  the  elabm-ate  head  drpsses  of  the  mMmd-btnlding  perioC 
The  Sioux  and  other  Indians  within  modem  times  have  deooratet^ 
their  heads  with  horns  and  tiie  Iroquois  cap  bad  a  spool-iduqiet^ 
socket  at  the  crown  in  which  an  tonight  f  eaAer  was  placed  in  sud^ 
a  manner  that  it  would  revolve. 

Possible  prototypes.  In  connection  with  our  studies  of  the  banner' 
stone  as  a  whorl  we  have  examined  the  drill  spindles  of  various 
races  in  several  of  the  larger  museums.  We  find  that  the  head- 
piece of  a  drill  spindle  employed  by  the  Eskimo,  for  example, 
resembles  in  certain  ways  the  knobbed  or  blunt-ended  banner  stone 
of  the  homed  type.  The  headpieces  are  rather  more  neatly  made 
than  the  remaining  portion  of  the  drill  among  the  Eskimo.  The 
Eskimo  top  pieces  are  frequently  carved  of  bone  and  have  at  their 
upper  portion  (that  curve  to  fit  the  mouth)  wooden  projections 
which  are  used  as  handles  and  held  in  the  teeth.  On  the  lower  side 
is  the  .tocket  in  which  the  top  of  the  spindle  is  inserted.  One  of 
these  headpieces  worn  through  by  long  use  and  pushed  down  over 
the  shaft  would  quickly  suggest  a  new  use.  The  possibility  of  wear- 
ing throtijjh  is  not  remote  because  the  holes  were  drilled  in  the  bone 
to  a  considerable  distance  in  order  to  prevent  the  slipping  out  of  the 
spindle.  Indeed  to  prevent  the  rapid  wearing  into  the  bone  or  ivory 
the  Eski:no  even  recently  mortised  into  the  headpiece  small  pieces 
of  rectangular  stone  into  which  the  hole  was  drilled.  Not  all  head- 
pieces take  a  similar  form  and  there  is  a  large  individual  variation. 
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^  general,  however,  the  headpiece  was  curved  upward  so  as  to  fit 
'Eainst  the  mouth,  which  gives  a  crescent  or  boat  shape  to  many 
specimens. 

The  utihty  of  such  an  object  as  a  whorl,  once  discovered,  would 
oring  about  many  further  variations  and  new  outline  motives  would 
»>«  employed.  Dr  George  Byron  Gordon  in  his  study  of  banner 
stones  suggests  that  certain  forms  were  deri\'e<l  by  the  lines  suggested 
by  a  whale's  tail  and  we  see  no  reason  why  this  idea  should  not  seem 
plausible  though  tails  of  other  aquatic  creatures  may  have  been 
likewise  copied. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  banner  stone  is  a  portion  of  a  more 
complex  utensil  or  ornament  and  was  designed  to  be  placed  upon  a 
shaft  or  spindle.  The  manner  in  which  this  was  done  and  the  pur- 
pose is  st^gested  by  the  experiments  described.  We  can  by  no 
means  be  certain  that  any  of  these  suggested  uses  were  employed, 
bnt  likewise  we  can  not  positively  say  that  none  of  them  is  valid, 
tspecially  in  the  face  of  the  presumptive  evidence  we  have  advanced. 
Process  of  tnanufacturc.  In  the  State  Museum  collections 
are  about  twenty  banner  stones  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 
We  are  able  through  an  examination  of  these  articles  (specimens 
o(  which  are  found  in  almost  every  stage  of  the  process  of  manu- 
facture from  the  crude  block  of  indeterminate  form  to  the  finely 
polished  specimen)  to  describe  in  a  measure  the  various  stages 
in  the  making  of  banner  stones.  The  unfinished  forms  are  usually 
not  of  slate  which  was  easily  worked  and  quickly  finished,  but  of 
compact  shale,  schist,  sandstone  or  granite.  The  material  out  of 
which  this  series  is  made  is  tough  rock  not  easily  worked  or 
perforated. 

The  first  process,  after  a  suitable  material  had  been  found,  was 
to  chip  the  implement  into  shape,  outlining  the  wings  and  centrum. 
\Vith  the  exception  of  the  central  bulb  from  which  the  wings  expand 
and  the  indentation  on  the  upward  curve,  all  these  heavier  specimens 
in  form  are  kidney  or  bean-shaped.  The  second  process  as  indicaled 
by  our  series  was  that  of  picking  or  pitting,  the  third  process  that  of 
Scouring  or  grinding  and  the  fourth  finishing  the  polish.  .A  set  of 
tiiese  specimens  also  indicates  that  the  hole  or  perforation  was  started 
'n  ihe  centrum  on  the  upcurx'ing  side.  Preparations  for  the  pcrfora- 
("on  was  also  indicated  on  specimens  which  have  merely  been  blocked 
""'.  by  a  picked-in  indentation.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  the 
^ft  which  we  postulate  was  placed  in  the  centrum,  was  inserted 
fi"^  at  this  point.  It  may  be  possible  that  the  shaft  was  sometimes 
placed  in  the  unfinished  sf^cimen. 
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Inctmipleie  banner  slones  have  been  found  tliroiighoiit  the  State 
from  Lake  Champlain  region  on  the  norlh  to  Slaten  islaml  on  the 
south  and  wesiward  thmugli  the  Mohawk  valley  lo  Chaulauqiia 
county.  Other  specimens  are  reporled  from  ihc  St  Lawrence  valley 
but  a  grealer  majority  have  been  reported  from  the  Finger  I-;ikes 
region  of  central  New  York  and  from  the  valley  of  the  Genesee  and 
its  [ributaries. 


I 


Bar^  amulet.  This  name  is  applied  lu  a  ^Kilished  bar  of  orna- 
mental stone  with  a  diagonal  drilling  from  either  end  to  the  base. 
The  body  of  a  bar  amulet  ib  much  like  thai  of  a  bird  stone,  the  bar 
having  two  tails  instead  of  a  head  and  a  tatl.  The  term  amulci  as 
applied  to  this  article  is  only  conjectural.  No  one  knows  that  it  is 
an  amulet.     For,  illustrations,  see  plates  24  and  113. 


Fig.  so    Slone  chisels 


Bar  celt.  A  long  shaft  of  slate  or  other  compact  stone  edged 
on  one  or  l)oth  ends  as  a  cutting  blade.  The  teinn  bar  describes  the 
general  appearance  of  the  implement  which,  however,  tapers  from 
the  middle  to  each  end.  Bar  celts  are  generally  rounded  over  the 
back  and  rather  flat  on  the  bottom ;  cne  end  may  be  edged  and  one 
shaped  like  a  blunt  pick.  In  length  they  vary  from  about  10  to  20 
inches.  The  material  in  most  cases  is  coniftact  black  slate,  though 
specimens  of  syenite,  limestone  and  sandstone  are  found.     Bar  celts 
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occur  in  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Xew  York,  In  New 
York  at  least  two  specimens  have  been  found  in  Iroquois  graves 
and  others  in  Iroquois  sites. 

Xo  use  has  been  yet  ascribed  to  the  bar  celt  and  its  purpose  is 
[»-oblematical.     The  long,  flat  underside  may  indicate  that  it  was 
fastened  to  a  piece  of  wood  the  same  width  and  used  as  the  spike  of 
.  a  warclub.     (See  plate  88,  Fig.  4.) 


Fig.  51     Banner  stones  of  compact,  hard  rock,  parlially  driiled,  drilling  is 
nearly  always   startrd  on  the  wider  portion 

Beads,  bone.     Cylindrical  sections  of  tubular  bone,  of  various 
sizes  and  lengths,  are  termed  bone  beads.     They  are  found  in  all 
stages  of  completion,  from  the  initial  incisions  on  the  tubular  bone, 
through  specimens  of  partly  cut  beads,  rough  ended  cylinders,  and 
finally  to  fully  polished  forms.    The  smaller  lubes  having  lengths  of 
from  one-half  of  an  inch  to  4  inches  were  probably  strung  as  beads 
on  necklaces.    Larger  tubes  cut  from  heavier  and  flatter  bones  prob- 
ably had  other  purposes.  Deposits  of  ten  to  thirty  of  these  have  been 
found  in  graves.     Some  have  been  tilled  with  pigments  and  others 
«-ith  black   substances   not   possible   to   <lelennine.     Some   of   the 
.smaller  tubes  also  seem  t<)  have  been  used  in  other  ways  than  as 
beads.     Inquiry  among  the  Seneca  brought   forth  the  information 
that  polished  bone  tubes  were  used  to  hi)kl  certain  medicines  and 
greases  and  that  medicine  men  would  cerennmially  select  one,  "  put 
it  in  his  mouth  and  swallow  it  to  kill  the  disease  of  his  patient."' 
The  Ojibwa  have  a  similar  practice,  related  by  Miss  Densmore,  in 
her  work  on  Ojibwa  nuisic. 

'  Related  by  M.  ShonKO.  a  Sciicca  mcJicini:  man. 
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Bone  beads  are  partictilarly  numerous  on  Iroquois  sites  and 
literally  hundreds  have  been  found.  The  Museum  has  more  than 
three  hundred  from  the  Richmond  Mills  site,  Ontario  county. 

Bird  stones.  A  certain  class  of  polished  slate  and  other  stone 
objects,  having  in  general  a  barlike  body  with  an  expanded  an<l 
upward  flaring  tail  and  a  neck  projecting  upward  supporting  a 
forward-pointing  head,  and  having  a  perforated  base.  Occasionally 
there  is  only  a  neck  and  head  rising  from  an  ellipsoidal  base.  The 
body  of  the  bar  bodied  bird  stone  is  perforated  diagonally  from  each 
end  downward  into  the  base.  Certain  forms  have  knoblike  pro- 
jections from  the  head  to  resemble  eyes.  Some  bases  are  slightly 
curved  inward  and  some  have  ridgelike  transverse  bars,  as  if  they 
had  fitted  into  slots. 

Bird  stones  are  usually  made  from  banded  slate  or  other  attractive 
stone,  but  many  other  stones  were  used.  Some  specimens  are  made 
of  hard  rock.  But  of  whatever  material  they  are  formed,  all  show 
careful  workmanship  and  evidence  that  they  were  much  esteemed. 
All  finished  specimens  show  a  high  polish. 

Bird  stones  show  much  variation  from  the  average  bird  form. 
They  range  from  this,  backward  to  simple  bars  with  arched  backs ; 
and  forward  to  specimens  having  either  high,  long  necks  and  ex- 
tended beaks  or  wide-flaring  tails,  or  both  these  features.  Some 
bird  stones  resemble  floating  ducks,  other  swimming  beavers,  but 
of  whatever  form  ihey  may  be.  all  except  the  simple  bars  seem  in 
resemble  aquatic  creatures. 

Bird  stones  are  found  throughout  Xew  York  State  wherever  ilierf 
is  evidence  of  the  .Mgonkian  or  the  mound  occupation.  None  i'^ 
found  on  Iroquoian  sites.'  The  greater  number  have  been  found  in 
the  counties  of  Chautauqua.  Cattaraugus,  Erie,  Ontario,  Living>ton. 
Vates,  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Onondaga.  Jefferson,  Clinton,  Warren,  Sara- 
toga, Montgomery.  Some  have  been  found  along  the  upper  water; 
of  the  Su.squehanna  and  the  Delaware.  The  area  in  which  they  ar<. 
found  is  not  large,  few  being  found  west  of  the  Mississippi,  cxceii: 
perhaps  in  caslern  .\li>s()uri,  just  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
few  south  of  northern  Alabanm.  and  few  cast  of  the  .-\ppalachi.^n 
range.     For  form-;  of  bird  ^loiie^.,  see  plate  i\T,. 

CnnsTilt  Moorehead.  .'^t^lne  Ornaments:  Wilson.  IVchistoric  .\rt 
I  N'.itinn.i]  Mus.  i8</i);  Heauchamp.  I'oh^hed  .Stone  ( \.  V.  State 
Mus.  Hid-  t8). 

I'ossihlr  us.-s.  Then-  is  no  knc.wn  u-c  of  bird  stones.  The 
arlicle  suggests  tli.-it  it  was  fasiencd  to  some  oihcr  object  by  means  <■!' 
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Plate    113 


Uird  stotifs  anti  li 
M.  Hinel"tt    colkMi 
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tbon^  ntn  tbrou^  the  holes  that  slant  from  the  ends  into  the 
This  objtet  may  have  betrn  a  helmet  or  headdress ;  it  uiaj'  have 
the  wooden  base  of  a  roach  spreader  worn  in  the  middle  of  the  ere 
of  hair.    The  bird  stone  may  have  been  ihe  b(Hl\'  that  supported 
duck  or  other  bird  effigy  on  the  stem  of  a  calumet,  it  may  have 
been  a  fetish  used  on  bundles  of  arrows  la  Navajo  custom),  or 
may  have  been  a  canoe  ornament    (the   Eskimo  having  a  siniil 
object  made  of  bone).     Again  the  bird  stone  may  have  been  used 
certaiD  games  as,  for  example,  on  a  snow  snake  for  an  ornamental 
weight,  or  it  may  have  been  used  on.  a  float  used  as  a  fishing  bob,  to 
insure  success  in  fishing..    Another  Iheorj'  is  that  they  were  plai 
on  canoe  paddles. 


.  F«.  -pi    Bird  Mone  ot  i 

One  observation  concerning  bird  stones  is  worthy  of  attention. 
The  basal  perforations  and  the  transverse  bars  sometimes  found 
indicate  that  the  bird  stone  was  fastened  or  tied  to  some  thin  object 
and  that  the  thongs  that  fastened  the  object  ran  through  the  resting 
base,  and  under  it.  If  a  bird  stone  were  tied  to  the  cover  of  a 
birch  bark  box  or  to  a  thin  section  of  wood  or  leather  the  method 
of  fastening  would  at  once  be  clear. 

Schoolcraft  thought  bird  stones  were  parts  of  the  handles  of 
knives  and  indeed  they  do  bear  a  resemblance  to  certain  Labrador 
forms  made  of  wood. 

Blades,  bone.  These  are  fiat,  smooth  pieces  of  bone  with  rounded 
or  spatulate  ends.  Many  are  highly  polished  as  if  they  had  been 
used  in  smoothing  other  articles.  We  saw  a  bone  blade  in  the  hands 
of  a  Seneca  woman  as  late  as  1912,  and  used  as  a  porcupine  quill 
flattener,  the  quills  being  used  for  embroidery.  Some  no  doubt 
were  potters'  tools.  Bone  blades  are  more  commonly  Iroquois  than 
Algonkian,  though  some  have  been  found  in  Jefferson  countv  on 
Algonkian  sites.     Some  are  engraved. 

Boat  stones.  A  name  applied  to  perforated  boat-shaped  stoneii 
of  polished  slate  or  other  soft  stone.  The  perforations  are  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  object  at  a  short  distance  apart  (about  an  inch)  and 
equidistant  from  the  ends.     The  under  side  is  more  or  less  deeply 
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hollowed  out  varying  from  a  slight  depression  to  as  complete  an 
excavation  as  the  stone  would  allow. 

New  York  forms  may  be  divided  into  three  types :  (i)  the  arch- 
backed  bar  more  or  less  dee[dy  excavated ;  (2)  the  hump-backed  bar 
sometimes  having  a  grooved  ridgf  projecting  above  and  between  the 
perforations;  (3)  blunt  or  flat-ended  canoe-shaped  forms  deeply  hol- 
lowed and  having  the  back  hounded  by  a  curved  plane. 

Boat  stones  are  usually  made  of  striped  slate  or  some  similar  soft 
material.  In  the  south  some  have  been  found  made  from  steatite. 
Boat  stones  are  associated  with  the  gorget  and  banner  stone  culture. 
and  are  undoubtedly  prehistoric.  Specimt-ns  are  fairly  rare  com- 
pared with  banner  stones,  for  example. 

ihcs.  During  the  past  few  years  several  important  boat  stones 
have  been  discovered,  which  shed  a  certain  amount  of  light  upon  the 
purpose  for  which  these  artifacts  were  intended.  The  excavations 
of  Mr  Clarence  B.  Moore  along  the  Harpeth  river  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  wooden  ornaments  like  boat  stones,  which  when  placet! 
together  resembled  milkweed  pods.  The  pod  was  filled  with  a  mass 
of  fiber  in  which  snudl  pebbles  were  embedded.  It  has  been  thought 
that  these  pendants  resembled  milkweed  pods  and  the  fiber  and  peb- 
bles the  seed  and  seed-down.  These  wooden  objects  have  been  pre- 
served by  their  copper  coating.'  A  recent  discovery  was  made  by 
William  C.  Mills  in  the  mound  in  Ross  county,  Ohio,  of  copper  boat 
stones  filled  with  pebbles.  In  conjunction  with  the  podlike  ornament 
found  by  Mr  Moore,  this  might  lead  one  to  think  that  a  boat  stone 
was  the  remaining  portion  of  a  similar  hollow  or  podlike  pendant 
or  rattle,  the  other  portion  of  which  had  been  wood  or  some  other 
perishable  substance. 

Our  conclusions  regarding  boat  stones  would  be  that  they  are  the 
survivals  of  more  complex  arrangements  of  which  the  boat  stone 
represents  the  only  durable  portion. 

Bone,  uses  of.'  Bone  was  an  important  and  useful  material  to 
aboriginal  man  in  New  York,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  It  was  compara- 
tively easily  worked  and  was  suitable  as  a  material  for  numerous 
implements.  The  l>ones  of  various  animaln  and  birds  were  used, 
]>articularly  those  of  deer,  elk,  moose,  bear,  buffalo,  duck,  turkey. 
goose,  heron  and  other  large  water  birds.  From  the  hones  of  the 
larger  mammals  there  were  made  awls,  spatulate  blades,  gouges, 
arrow  points,  pottery  markers  and  stamps,  harpoons,  siJearheads,  fish 
hooks,  needles,  shuttles,  spikes.  ]»halangeal  cones  and  other  devices. 

■  Sec   Moore,   ,\b<.riRinal   Site;  on   the  Tennessee   River,  p.  263-63. 
■Consult  ahn  Itcnui-liamp.  New  York  Stale  Miii,   Hnl,  50, 
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and  many  other  objects  and  ornaments  as  effigies,  carvings  of  faces, 
dice  etc.  From  the  smaller  birds  and  animals  the  long  bones  were 
taken  and  cut  into  tubes,  tubular  beads  and  other  objects.  Jaw  bones, 
especially  of  the  deer,  were  used  for  many  purposes.  A  complete 
lower  jaw  with  the  teeth,  but  perhaps  the  hinge  projection  cut  or 
broken  off,  was  used  as  a  corn  cob  scraper.  (This  fact  was  first 
published  in  Bulletin  144  of  the  State  Museum,  and  subsequently 
copied  without  credit  in  many  other  archeological  publications.)  The 
toothless  anterior  portion  of  deer  jaws  was  cut  into  beads,  pendants, 
notched  ornaments  and  even  awls.  Troughlike  awls  were  cut  from 
the  bottoms  of  deer  jaws.  From  the  feet  of  wolves,  dogs,  foxes, 
bears,  deer  and  other  animals  the  two  larger  phalanges  were  used  for 
parts  of  games,  for  cones,  ornaments  etc.  The  teeth  of  various 
animals  were  commonly  used  (see  Teeth).  Plate  96  shows  some 
of  the  uses  of  bone. 

Caches.  The  term  cache  is  applied  to  places  where  implements 
of  aboriginal  manufacture  have  been  stored  or  hidden.  Caches  are 
generally  found  in  the  ground  beneath  the  surface,  under  Indian 
rock  piles  or  in  springs.  Generally  the  only  articles  surviving  stor- 
age are  blades  of  unfinished  flint  implements,  known  as  blank  blades. 
In  many  cases  they  seem  to  have  been  covered  with  a  pigment  of 
red  iron  oxide,  which  still  remains  on  the  specimens  when  they  are 
uncovered.  From  three  to  three  hundred  blades  have  l>een  found  in 
New  York  caches,  and  so  constant  are  the  few  simple  types  that 
collectors  rec<^nize  what  they  term  "  cache  blades."  They  are  usually 
leaf-shaped,  or  have  the  base  straight. 

Implements  stored  or  secreted  in  the  bottom-ii  of  springs  or  Ihru.st 
into  the  earth  above  them  may  have  been  cached  or  given  to  the 
sp'rit  of  the  spring  as  an  offering.  The  finding  of  numerous  articles 
of  flint  in  springs  has  some  unusual  significance.  By  some  authori- 
ties it  is  thought  that  flint  and  jasper  blades  were  stored  in  the 
earth  in  order  that  their  chipping  qualities  might  not  be  impaired 
through  loss  of  "quarry  water,"  that  is.  the  residual  moisture.  This 
mig;ht  account  for  the  storage  in  springs.  In  mo^t  cases  cached 
blades  are  neatly  piled  in  regular  order,  layer  on  layer.  This  indicates 
that  time  and  care  were  expended  in  making  the  dcp'isit. 

The  largest  caches  of  flint  blades  have  been  discovered  in  Mis- 
50uri,  Arkansas  and  Ohio.  One  >rissouri  cache  recently  found  con- 
tained innumerable  blades  of  all  sizes.  The  collection  was  literally 
hauled  away  in  wa^n  loads.  The  first  great  cache  recorded  by 
archeolog:ists  is  that  found  by  Warn-n  K.  Monrchead  near  the  Hope- 
well mounds  in  Ross  count>\  r)hio.  Buried  in  one  heap  there  were 
7382  large  blank  forms. 
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In  New  York  interesting  caches  have  been  founa  in  various 
localities.  One  was  discovered  by  Georfe  Harris  of  Roches- 
ter near  the  bhiffs  on  the  west  side  of  Iruinlequoit  liay.  Thtre 
were  several  hundreds  of  leaf-shaped  forms,  wiih  straight  bases, 
all  covered'wftfa  a  red  pigment  Cacbos  of  jasper  implements  have- 
been,  found  ^ot^  the  Seneca  river,  on  the  Susquehanna  near' 
Oneonta,  and  on  the  west  bank  of  tha  Hudson  near  Catskill.  Caches 
of  flints  are  rqwirted  from  tfie  Alleg^>'  enmity  forts,  from  War-: 
saw,  Wyoming  cotmty,  frmn  Bin^iamton,  from  Dutchess  county 
and  from  Saratc^  county. 

Collectors  diould  take  care  to  keep  al]  cache  blades  together,  pre- 
serve the  {Hgment  covering,  if  any,  and  before  removing  the  blades  ■ 
from  the  hole  where  found,  make  accurate  observations  as  to  the 
depth  of  the  dq>ont,  the  mamter  in  which  the  implements  are  piled: 
and  the  way  any  dieffrent  kinds  were  grou|jed  together.  Groups  of 
specimens  fotmd  in  caches  are  nnits  and  should  be  kept  as  such,  none 
being  given  away,  traded  or  sold. 

Celti  or  hatchet  beftds.  The  term  ctlt  is  derived  either  from  thc- 
Latin  r«ifu;  meaning  a  chisel,  or  from  ihe  Welsh  edit  meaning  a 
flint  stone.  Celts  are  ongroored  hatchet  heads  and  in  several 
instances  have  been  found  in  the  original  handles,  tnit  it  seems  prob- 
able that  some  wei^  used  without  hafting.  Adzes,  that  is,  celtlike 
blades  with  a  flat  under  surface,  are  considered  in  another  place. 

Gelts  constitute  an  almost  universal  type  of  implements  and  are 
found  in  every  region  occupied  by  stone-age  man.  So  similar  in 
form  are  specimens  from  widely  separated  localities  that  it  is  diflicult 
to  distinguish  certain  universal  types  when  the  labels  are  concealed. 

In  New  York  State  celts  are  particularly  numerous  and  there  are 
very  few  sites  that  yield  artifacts  that  do  not  contain  celts  or  parts 
of  them.  It  thus  appears  ihey  were  a  common  and  necessary  part 
of  the  red  man's  tool  and  weapon  outfit.  With  these  utensils  it  was 
possible  to  cut  soft  wood,  particularly  if  the  wood  had  been  charred 
by  fire.  Indeed  it  is  thought  that  the  chopping  process  was  seldom 
accomplished  without  the  aid  of  fire,  the  celt  or  hatchet  being  used 
to  remove  the  burned  wood  and  give  a  fresh  surface  for  the  flame. 
As  a  weapon  the  celt  would  serve  admirably,  but  a  tittle  experiment- 
ing will  show  that  a  heavy  club,  particularly  if  spiked  with  a  prong 
of  antler  or  long  point  of  flint,  would  be  much  more  effective.  Cer- 
tain celt  heads  may  have  been  used  only  in  the  hand  and  without 
handles,  others  may  have  been  bark  peelers,  chisels  and  wedges.  The 
term  "skinning  stones"  is  perhaps  the  poorest  term  that  can  be 
',  but  it  is  a  widely  known  one  and  is  probably  used  by  the 
ned  because  hunters,   farmers  and   some  modem   Indians 
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bave  found  a  poUahed  celt  or  hatehet  head  convenient  in  removing 
the  skin  f  rcnn  an  animal. 

New  Yoric  celts  are  found  in  numerous  fonns,  lengths  and 
wdgbts.  In  general,  however,  they  may  be  grouped  in  certain  foims, 
each  of  ■wbtA  may  be  still  further  divided  by  longitudinal  cross  sec- 
tion. For  example,  a  petaloid  cek  may  be  thin,  normal,  thick  or 
bulbous.  Again  its  outline  may  be  bounded  by  flat,  curved  surfaces, 
bevded  surfaces  or  rounded  surfaces.  The  cuttii^  edge  may  be 
acute  or  obtuse,  curved  or  straight.  The  general  forms  of  celts  are 
shown  in  plate  115. 

There  are  so  many  interesting  features  about  these  cuttii^  blades 
th^  the  celt  is.  a  subject  for  a  considerable  treatise.  The  ceh  reveak 
as  weU  as  any  stone  implement  the  craf  tsnanship  of  the  aborigiae, 
and  it  speaks  as  doquendy  of  his  idea  of  foiyn,  symmetry  and 
beauty  of  finish  as  it  does  of  his  idea  of  and  need  of  a  cutting  or 
chop{^ng  ini[wement.  The  cdt  suggests  through  the  marks  found 
upon  it  the  manner  of  its  manufacture  and  tfius  imlodcs  the  door 
of  the  stone  age  workshc^. 

The  bloc^  from  which  a  hatchet,  gouge  or  adz  was  made,  was 
alher  a  natural  pebble  of  hard  stone  and  suitable  8h^>e,  or  a  large 
flake  broken  from  a  boulder  or  from  a  quarry  ledge.  This  rough 
block  was  the  first  stage  in  the  formation  of  a  celt.  The  second 
process  was  to  batter  the  rough  block  to  the  approximate  form  by 
chipping.  When  chipping  could  no  longer  continue  the  third 
process,  that  of  picking  or  pitting,  was  commenced.  This  was  done 
by  two  general  methods :  first,  actual  picking  by  sharp  flints ;  second, 
by  a  continuous  process  of  percussion,  that  is,  battering  with  ham- 
merstones.  In  this  manner  the  surface  of  the  stone  became  j>ow- 
dered  and  worn  down.  Actual  experiment  shows  that  a  sharp  blow 
breaks  up  the  stone  where  struck  leaving  a  pit  filled  with  stone  dust. 
The  process  is  laborious  but  if  worked  at  continuously  need  scarcely 
take  a  week.  Few  if  any  stone  axes  or  hatchets  were  "  the  work  of 
patient  years."  In  the  fourth  stage  the  picking  process  is  completed 
and  the  cutting  edge  of  the  celt  is  ground  down  with  some  abrasive. 
In  the  fifth  stage  the  edge  is  polished.  Many  good  and  serviceable 
celts  were  regarded  as  complete  in  the  fifth  stage.  The  pitted  sur- 
face no  doubt  was  convenient  for  gripping  by  hand  or  by  handle, 
and  was  thought  decorative.  The  sixth  stage  finds  the  celt  polished 
over  its  entire  surface  except  perhaps  its  hiitt.  Many  of  the  finest 
Specimens  have  unfinished  butt  ends. 

iy  celts  are  so  well  balanced  that  they  rest  upon  a  single  point 
'e  in  all  directions. 
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Chalcedony.  This  mineralogical  term  embraces  most  of  the  varie- 
ties of  toUgh,  siliceous  roclt  used  for  making  chipped  implemenls 
and  includes  flint  chert,  homstone,  jasper,  agate,  novacuHte  in  part, 
onyx  and  camelian.  As  a  rule  the  terms  employed  by  archeologists 
differ  from  those  used  by  mineralogists,  due  to  the  necessity  of 
describing  certain  forms  of  minerals  found  in  implements.  With 
archeologists,  chalcedony  is  a  light  yellowish  or  cream-colored  trans- 
lucent variety  of  siliceous  rock  having  a  hornlike  luster.  It  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  archeologist's  jasper  but  not  of  the  same  color.  The 
mineralogist,  however,  will  insist  on  another  description.  Chalcedony 
is  formed  by  the  infiltration  of  siliceous  substances  from  fossil-bear- 
ing rocks,  into  dikes  or  cracks  in  the  older  rocks,  or  it  may  occur  in 
nodules  or  layers  in  sedimentary  rocks.  The  material  foiuid  at  Flint 
Ridge,  Ohio,  and  used  in  the  making  of  innumerable  implements  by 
the  aborigines  of  that  region,  is  called  by  archeologists  chalcedony. 

Chert.  A  variety  of  flint  or  chalcedony  (q.v.),  much  used  for 
making  chipped  implements.     (See  Flhtt.) 

Chipped  Stone  Implements,  Method  of  Manufacture.  The  most 
numerous  articles  in  any  considerable  archeological  collection,  in  our 
r^on  at  least,  are  those  of  chipped  stone,  popularly  termed  flint 
implements.  Many  of  these  implements  arc  worthy  of  study  and 
description. 

To  the  uninformed  a  gracefully  shaped  and  delicately  chipped 
Indian  arrowhead  represents  the  product  of  a  wonderful  lo.st  art. 
It  seems  almost  impossible  that  the  beautiful  s]>ecimen  could  have 
been  made  by  an  Indian  possessing  only  rude  means  of  making  any- 
thing. It  is  an  erroneous  idea,  however,  to  sup|X)se  that  the  .Ameri- 
can who  centuries  ago  made  .such  an  arrowhead  was  untutored  or 
ignorant  of  the  best  po.ssible  tools  needed  for  flint  chipping.  In 
many  instances  with  the  tools  which  we  call  rude  he  produced  a 
letter,  finer  specimen  of  stone  chipping  than  could  a  modern  lapidary 
with  all  his  modern  ai>pliances. 

Some  hard-cutting  malerial  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  jirogress 
of  anv  people,  primitive  or  enlightened.  Since  primitive  man  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  u,>*e  of  metal,  it  is  natural  that  he  should 
utilize  stone,  which  was  abundant  everywhere.  The  use  of  sharp 
pieces  of  naturally  broken  stone  probably  led  him  to  break  stones, 
and  using  such  pieces  for  cutting  suggested  other  uses  by  modifying 
the  form. 

Early  man  in  all  probability  used  natural  pebbles  as  throwing 
weapons,  and  natural  clubs  of  wood  for  striking.    His  use  of  pieces 
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of  wood  for  thrusting  suggested  the  spcar-shaft,  and  his  experience 
with  cutting  stones  su^ested  the  spearhead,  with  which  he  could 
more  easily  kill  game  or  provide  himself  with  a  weapon  of  defense  or 
attack.  The  game  killed  required  a  knife  for  dressing  it  and  sharp 
tools  were  necessary  for  scraping  and  cutting  skins  for  garments. 
Cutting  tools  were  also  essential  in  shaping  soft  stone  into  pots,  for 
making  wooden  vessels,  for  cutting  trees,  making  bone  implements 
and  drilling  holes.  The  pressing  need  of  ear!_\'  man  for  so  many 
things  gave  rise  to  the  art  of  stone  chipping. 

Although  many  rehcs  of  the  ancient  .•\merican  remain  in  the  soil 
all  about  us,  the  ordinary  observer  pa.Hses  h}'  unnoticed  the  pottery 
fiagment,  or  the  hone  implement,  and  picks  from  the  ploughed  6eld 
w  water-washed  bank  the  arrowhead  which  excites  his  greater 
lAniration. 

The  first  requisite  for  making  a  good  chipped  implement  is  appro- 
ftjate  material.  The  stone  must  be  hard  and  have  conchoidal  frac- 
tifiV.  It  must  chip  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  medial  plane  of  the  mass. 
TJie  less  the  angle,  the  more  workable  the  stone.  Flint  or  chert, 
quartz,  jas|>er.  chalcedony,  ob-Mdian,  felsite  and  argillite  are  all  ty}>es 
V^ttone  having  a  conchoidal  fracture. 

"Til  chip  properly,  the  stone  should  be  obtained  from  a  moist  place, 
!fftii  as  the  sea  or  lake  shore,  the  damp  earth,  or  from  veins  of  rinrk 
IjdOw  the  surface  exposure. 

'Itfgc  pebbles  were  used  and  larger  masse.=!  quarried  and  broken 
Hsfu  fragnienls.  These  fragments,  chipped  roughh'  into  blank  forms 
ifr  "blades."  were  carried  into  camp  for  completion.  Concerning 
<.rfK  ijuarries  of  the  ancient  American,  Dr  W.  H.  Holmes,  in  ''.\rrows 
'^d  Arrow-makers,"  the  American  AnthroiM>logist  for  January 
:ri|^1,  says:  "In  Arkansas  there  are  pits  dug  in  solid  rock  —  a 
I'lieavy  bedded  novaculite  —  to  a  width  of  25  feet  or  more.  In  Ohio 
and  other  states  smilar  phenomena  have  been  observed.  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  extensive  quarries  were  ()pened  in  gravel-bear- 
ing bluffs,  and  millions  of  quartzite  and  quartz  boulders  secured  and 
worked.  The  extent  of  native  quarrying  has  not  until  recently  been 
realized.  Such  work  has  been  considered  beyond  the  capacity  of 
sa>'ages,  and  when  ancient  pits  were  observed,  they  were  usually 
attributed  to  gold  hunters  of  early  days,  and  in  the  south  are  still 
known  as  '  Spanish  diggings,'  From  ilaine  to  Oregon,  from  Alaska 
to  Peru,  hills  and  mountains  are  scarred  with  pits  and  trenches.  The 
ancient  methods  of  quarrying  are  not  known,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  no  tools  have  been  discovered,  save  rude  stnne  hammers,  impro- 
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vised  for  the  purpose.  Picks  of  bones  and  pikes  of  wood  were 
probably  used." 

Flint  Ridge  in  Ohio  and  the  Fort  Erie,  Ontario,  quarries  arc  fairly 
well  known.  I  do  not  find,  however,  that  any  mention  has  been 
made  of  the  numerous  aboriginal  "  flint "  quarries  in  Pennsylvania 
except  by  A.  F.  Berlin  in  Moorhead's  "  Prehistoric  Implements," 
page  187.  There  are  about  two  thousand  such  quarries  alone  in 
Lehigh  and  Berks  counties,  Pennsylvania.  Specimens  of  the  material 
from  these  quarries  are  to  be  found  in  the  Wren  collection  of 
Wilkesbarre. 

To  determine  how  arrowheads  and  other  chipped  implements 
were  made,  it  is  only  necessary  to  watch  the  process  among  modem 
Indians  who  still  remember  the  art.  There  are  also  several  good 
descriptions  contained  in  books  by  travelers,  among  them  Catlin. 
The  Iroquois  generally  have  forgotten  the  art  and  inquiries  will 
bring  but  meager  information.  A  few,  however,  remember  the 
fundamental  principles  but  the  majority  look  upon  an  arrowhead  or 
spearhead  of  flint  with  as  much  wonder  as  does  the  ordinary  Yankee' 
farmer. 

In  the  description  which  follows  I  have  combined  previously 
known  facts  regarding  the  chipping  of  flintlike  stones  with  other 
fact^i  gleaned  from  a  series  of  exi>eriments  conducted  by  mvself 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  in  the  .-\merican  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  These  results  were  embodied  in  a  paper  which 
has  never  been  published.  Much  of  the  description  which  follows 
later  is  taken  from  this  paper.  In  the  description  of  the  various 
priK't'sses  the  reader  must  understand  that  where  positive  statements 
of  methods  are  made  that  these  methods  were  those  used  in  experi- 
ments and  arc  in  accord  with  methods  known  to  have  been  used. 

The  tools  used  in  shaping  arrowheads  were  few  and  simple,  con- 
sisting merely  of  a  stone  hammer  and  a  flaker.  For  larger  imple- 
ments a  stone  anvil,  a  jiad  of  skins,  and  a  pitching  tool  w^re  used  in 
ndilitinn.  The  flaker  was  nnc  'if  ihe  most  imfxirtant  tools  in  the 
pniLf'S  and  wiih  it  ihc  must  delicate  work  was  done. 

In  makinf;  an  arrowhead  the  armw-niakcr  chuse.  tor  instance,  an 
oval  pebble  niea-^uring  a]i])ru.\iniatcly  4  inches  in  Icnji^h,  2''.  inches 
in  width  and  throc-lourtbs  cif  an  itu-Ii  thick.  He  held  the  pebble  in 
his  left  Ivmd.  pahn  <li>\vnw.Trd.  Uic  jicbble  innjecling  about  an  inch 
over  his  thumb.  The  lianinuT  wa-  held  in  hi-^  ris;ht  hand.  pa!in 
toward  tile  left  1  -ee  |il:ile  1171.  lie  -truck  a  (|uick.  smart  blow  cin 
th -"cting  edge  of  ibe  pebble  at  the  [Miint  indicated  in  the  litriire. 
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Uethod  of  flaking  quartz  or  flint  arrow  points.  Wilh  a  liammcrstone 
4e  pdtlile  or  large  flake  is  rmiKlily  shaped,  then  with  a  hone  flakcr  properly 
pushed  or  pressed  against  the  e'lce,  chips  are  ihiked  ntT  and  the  point  rapidly 
finished.    A  good  point  can  he  made  in  from  5  lo  15  mitiiitcs. 
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edge  became  dulled  the  increased  resistance  caused  the  material 
that  it  was  drilHng  to  act  as  a  flaker  and  compelled  a  flake  to  fly  off, 
thereby  giving  a  new  edge.  The  scraper  was  made  from  a  large 
chip,  flaked  so  as  to  be  bevelled  on  one  side  like  a  chisel.  Many 
scrapers  were  made  from  broken  arrow  and  spear  points.  It  was 
sometimes  fastened  to  a  handle  and  used  to  scrape  wood,  bone  and 
skin.  The  different  forms  of  spearheads  and  knives  and  arrow 
points  grade  into  one  another,  often  making  it  impo.ssible  to  name 
the  exact  use  of  a  particular  specimen.  Perhaps  they  were  used  to 
a  considerable  extent  interchangeably.  Knives  were  of  many  forms, 
the  chief  characteristics  being  the  finely  bevelled,  sharp-cutting  edge. 
Some  were  made  so  as  to  fit  into  a  handle  and  others  to  be  held  in 
the  hand.  The  spear  was  much  longer  than  the  arrow  point  and 
designed  to  be  fastened  to  a  shaft.  Spearheads  or  si>ear  ]>oints  were 
among  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  chipper's  art.  They 
have  been  found  in  abundance  on  sites  of  great  antiquity,  confirming 
the  theory  that  the  arrow  point  is  more  modern  than  the  spear.  The 
arrow  point  could  be  used  only  in  conjunction  with  a  throwing  stick 
or  with  a  bow,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  arrow 
was  evolved  from  the  spear. 

The  arrowhead  appears  in  as  many  varied  forms  as  design  and 
accident  could  create.  It  was  made  from  sKrne,  colored  by  all  the 
hues  nature  produces  —  red.  pink,  yellow,  blue,  green,  black  and 
white  —  and  often  from  quartz  crystal.  Different  peoples  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  had  different  styles  and  individuals  often  their  own  par- 
ticular "  brand,"  The  arrowhead  was  made  for  all  the  varied  uses  to 
which  a  missile  of  its  kind  could  be  put.  Special  arrows  were  likely 
used  for  large  and  for  smsW  game,  for  birds,  for  fish  and  for  war, 
but  to  venture  to  define  these  would  be  simply  guess  work.  An 
ingenious  device  was  the  bevel  head.  The  cross  seciion  of  a  bevel 
head  is  rhomboidal.  For  a  long  time  it  was  thought  thai  this  form 
was  but  an  accident  in  the  method  of  flaking,  but  I  am  told  that 
experiments  made  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  are  said  lo  have 
shown  that  the  bevel  head  flies  with  a  rotary  motion,  so  that  it  not 
only  goes  more  directly,  but  on  striking  an  object  literally  bores  a 
hole  into  it.  This  seems  to  require  further  investigation,  however. 
The  "  fishing  point "  is  long,  narrow  and  slender.  It  was  designed 
to  be  shot  into  the  water  at  the  fi.'^h.  The  small  points  were  made 
from  small  chippings  with  a  small  flaker.  War  jxWnts  are  thought 
to  have  been  fastened  loosely  to  the  shiift  so  that  they  could  not  be 
pulled  out  of  the  flesh,  even  thoiij;li  the  shaft  were  withdrawn.  Blunt 
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arnnvheads,  or  "btmts,"  were  used  to  Wt  objects  witbotrt  pene- 
trating tlieni.    Such  bunts  were  often  made  of  broken  points  reflaked. 

The  arrow  has  ceased  to  play  an  important  part  in  hunting  or 
warfare,  the  trallet  having  superseded  it.  The  huUet,  however,  is 
the  evolution  of  the  arrowhead,  its  mission  is  the  same,  and  the. 
princii^  wliich  govern^  it  is  the  same.  Ancient  as  well  as  modem 
man  w^  aware  that  a  small,  heavy  object,  swiftly  propelled,  could. 
go  where  a  larger  one  thrown  by  hand  could  not  go,  and  that  it 
wottld  do  piore  damage. 

From  riie  hand  spear  to  the  arrow,  after  the  bow  w^s  known,  was< 
but  a  step;  Aen  came  Die  cross-how  and  bolt :  then  the  rude  muskefr 
and  ballet.  The  bullet,  being  heavier  and  propelled  more  swiftly,' 
tweded  no  shaft,  neveitJieiess  it  is  but  an  arrowhead  in  another  form. 

Cbontcxt.  In  several  New  York  localities,  especially  along  the 
coast,  .dongated  or  oval  flat  pebbles  with  one  edge  chipped  are  found. 
The  diipping  is  generally  rough  and  may  he  on  one  or  both  sides  of 
the  stone.  These  objects  are  thought  to  be  rude  hatchets  or  hand 
cheepers.  On  coastal  sites  they  are  usually  made  of  quartz.  Far- 
ttier  inland  ibey  are  found  made  from  a  variety  of  materials,  such 
as  chert,  limestone,  omipacl  slate,  etc. 

Collections.    See  Specimens. 

Combs,  antler.  It  has  been  stated  that  bone  combs  have  no  great 
antiquity,  yet  three-toothed  and  four-toothed  bone  combs  have  been 
found  in  several  prehistoric  Iroquois  sites  in  New  York,  These 
articles  are  comblike,  in  the  sense  of  having  long  heavy  teeth,  but 
they  may  have  been  hair  or  scalp  lock  ornaments  rather  than 
instruments  for  straightening  out  strands  of  hair.  The  earlier  types 
are  narrow  and  resemble  coarse  forks  with  long  prongs  and  long 
bases.  The  base  may  be  plain,  incised  or  decorated  by  fretwork  in 
the  form  of  animals,  birds  or  combinations.  These  early  forms 
have  been  found  in  sites  at  Pompey,  Cazenovia  and  Watertown  in 
the  Onondaga -One  id  a  area,  at  Richmond  Mills  in  the  Seneca  area, 
and  at  Ripley  in  the  Erie  area.  They  seem  to  have  been  in  use  just 
before  and  immediately  after  the  coming  of  Europeans.  With  the 
opening  of  the  colonial  era  combs  became  more  elaborate.  Steel 
saws  and  knives  made  it  possible  to  make  more  teeth  and  to  carve 
more  figures  on  the  base.  The  differences  in  technic  and  fini.'ih 
between  the  combs  of  Richmond  Mills  and  the  Dann  site  at  Honeox-e 
Falls,  or  that  of  Boughton  Hill,  point  out  the  changes  that  came  to 
the  Seneca  through  the  introduction  of  steel  tools.  After  the  mid- 
dle colonial  period  bone  combs  occur  only  rarely  -until  with  Sulli- 
van's raid  they  became  obsolete.     ("For  illustrations,  see  plates  34, 
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Typical  bone  and  antli 

1  Karly  Iroquoian  comli :  _>  Si'iitc 
''"ife  handle;  4  prccontact  Iriiiniu 
Nie  handle ;  6  antler  doll  iiv  fi«uri 
*''(.   I  to  6.x  al.out  ?.g.    7.x  alioiii  ' 


Mtcs  in  Ne«-  York. 

'lonial  period ;  j  antler 

;   5   pn-cDiitacl   (Ineida 

B  liuil  from  preroiilact 
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35, 37, 1  !&)  The  rdative  frequency  of  booe  c<Hnba  in  certain  known 
sites  is  as  £(dlows : 


SITS 

Muiim 

1000 

na 

Rk^^^^^MiS^! 

3 

■03 

Atwdl's 

a 

.02 

RipL-y 

Ova  WwTai,W 
Bkmnfiekl.... 

4 

.04 

Silverlwd's 

4 

■04 

Bm«)itanHiIL.. 

4 

■04 

Daim  farm, 
Honeoye  Falls- 

.11 

Eailr 

i6i* 

Midcobaiia 

i65».... 

Midcokokl 
1656?.... 

Lateoolonk 


Late  colonial , . 


No  ^AvM  uMmd 

Not  nme  tbtn  3  or  4  teeth. 

finfpjfc    fympl^    ■nitiuil    fr^ 

bird  *""n'—     Pcnbf&tim 
Not  man  flun  3  or  4  te^b, 
long  rooDdad  top*  with 
hole 

Flwn,  with  3  or  4  teetn 

Prom  3  to  lb  teeth,  cooqia 

Prom  3  to  lo  trrlh.  oomplet 
Snail  wwed  teeth,  S  to  35. 


Of  several  forms.  10  to  35 
finely  sawn  teeth.  Effi- 
gies as  above  and  conven- 
tional  designs 


Common  eirors.  There  is  no  branch  of  natural  science  concern- 
ing which  there  is  so  much  guess  work  and  so  many  false  beliefs  as 
American  archeol<^'.  Many  uninstructed  persons  have  taken  upon 
themselves  the  office  of  expounders  of  theories  and  even  the  makers 
of  names.  We  are  commonly  told  that  arrowheads  were  chipped  by 
the  aid  of  fire,  and  we  are  likewise  assured  that  hatchet  heads  are 
"  skinning  stones."  The  fault  is  not  alone  that  of  the  farmer  bov. 
for  many  persons  in  official  positions  have  done  crimes  of  gues? 
woric  equally  bad.  Concerning  Indians  in  general  there  are  numer- 
ous erroneous  ideas  that  for  the  sake  of  truth  should  be  disijellcd. 
We  art  able  here  lo  treat  only  of  certain  popular  fallacies  regarding 
archeological  matters. 

Arrowheads  not  chipfcd  by  fire.  There  is  a  vxHdcspread  belief 
tfiat  fte  ingenious  Indian  in  making  his  arrowheads  or  spears  heated 
tt»e  "=—  qnd  then  dropped  water  on  selected  spots,  thereby  causing 
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flakes  to  fly  off.  It  is  possible  that  certain  kinds  of  hard  stone  may  be 
diipped  in  this  manner  but  the  whole  process  would  be  so  difficult 
thai  not  one  out  of  a  hundred  attempts  would  be  successful.  Heat 
sufficient  to  cause  chipping  by  the  a|)|)hcatiDn  of  cold  water  will 
granulate  the  stone  and  destroy  its  conchoidal  fracture.  Flint  baked 
in  the  fire  will  easily  pulverize.  The  man  who  states  that  the  fire 
and  water  process  was  possible  ought  to  demonstrate  it  by  producing 
one  arrow  point.  While  he  is  making  one  another  person  who  knows 
that  arrow  points  were  chipped  with  small  stone  hammers  and  flaked 
»ith  bone  tools  might  produce  from  a  dozen  to  one  hundred  points 
by  nay  of  demonstrating  the  method  employed  by  Indians  and  other 
borigines,  quite  generally.  (For  methods,  see  Chipped  implements). 
Skinning  stones.  Ungrooved  axes,  celts  or  hatchet  heads  were 
designed  to  be  mounted  in  handles  and  used  for  chopping.  Speci- 
mens have  been  found  mounted  in  handles,  both  in  ancient  deposits 
and  in  the  possession  of  modern  Indians,  A  few  may  have  been 
intended  for  hand  hatchets.  The  term  "skinning  .stone"  probably 
was  applied  by  white  hunters  who  found  an  Indian  stone  hatchet 
head,  particularly  a  well-polished  specimen,  useful  as  a  blade  for 
pressing  back  the  pelt  of  an  animal  in  .skinning  it. 

Tempered  copper.  The  copper  obtained  by  the  Indians  in  ancient 
times  was  from  nodules  found  in  the  drift  or  from  layers  of  the 
metal  found  in  seams  of  ore  rock.  It  was  pounded  inio  shape  on 
anvils  of  stone  and  beaten  into  form,  in  some  instances  at  least,  in 
wooden  molds.  To  give  greater  maleability  some  aboriginal  copper 
workers  seem  to  have  heated  the  metal.  The  finished  article  was 
rubbed  on  stones  and  in  sand  until  the  desired  polish  and  the  edge 
were  achieved.  Native  copper  implements  are  never  "  tempered  " ; 
that  is  to  say,  none  possess  a  hardness  equal  to  that  of  iron.  There 
is  no  wonderful  "  lost  art  of  tempering  copper."  Xo  specimen  of 
tempered  copper  made  by  Indians  in  precolonial  times  exists  in  any 
museum,  and  no  person  acquainted  with  melallurg}-  has  ever  seen 
such  a  specimen.  The  belief  in  "  tempered  copper  "  is  a  pure  myth. 
Mound  builders.  The  builders  of  moiuids  were  Indians  who.se 
descendents  were  still  living  at  the  period  of  colonization.  Explor- 
ers in  the  Mississippi  valley  witnessed  the  erection  of  mounds. 
Nothing  found  in  the  mounds  so  far  examined  has  revealed  anj- 
thing  that  the  historic  Indians  did  not  have  or  could  not  make.  The 
mound-building  period  ended  at  about  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the 
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white  man,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  peoples  who  built  the  Ohio 
mounds  and  others  of  similar  character  had  ceased  this  activity  long 
before  the  era  of  white  exploration  because  of  the  intrusions  of  war- 
like tribes.  The  erection  of  great  mounds  was  necessarily  a  slow 
process  and  could  be  done  only  during  times  of  prolonged  peace. 
The  mound-building  tribes  were  probably  branches  of  various  stocks. 
among  them  the  Muskhogean,  the  Iroquoian  including  the  Cherokee, 
the  Siouan  and  the  Algonkian,  Not  every  tribe  in  these  stocks 
built  mounds  by  any  means.  There  were  many  cruder  outer  tribes. 
Warfare.  Every  evidence  of  archeoli^y  shows  that  the  pre- 
colonial  Indians  were  more  peaceful  than  warlike.  The  great  pre- 
ponderance of  the  implements  found  are  those  of  industry  and  of 
hunting,  and  not  of  war.  Such  warfare  as  did  exist  was  mostly  in 
the  nature  of  small  raids  only  of  local  importance.  There  were, 
however,  some  great  wars  that  affected  lai^e  areas,  but  these  were 
the  exception.  Indian  methods  of  fighting  their  enemies  were  those 
of  hunters  stalking  their  prey. 

Nomadism.  One  of  the  common  fallacies  of  our  school  histories 
is  that  Indians  were  nomads,  "  always  wandering  from  place  to 
place."    So  far  as  environment  permitted,  to  state  the  truth,  Indians 
were  not  nomads,  but  sedentary.     Each  tribe  had  its  known  territory 
and  its  own  fixed  towns  and  villages.    This  is  especially  true  of  the 
Indians  east  of  the  Mississippi.    It  was  only  where  the  land  was  not 
suitable  to  agriculture  that  there  was  wandering.     The  city  dweller 
today  is  a  nomad  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Indians  of  the  plains 
^  and  of  the  cold  north  were.    The  nindcrn  city  dweller  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  meat  and  vegelable  fyod  goes  to  the  market  sources  of 
:  foods,  "wandering   from  place  lo  place"    to  hunt    Nv-\ial   he 
..    The  Indian  of  the  north  and  of  the  plains  went  out  after 
t  meat  and  searched  out  the  regions  that  produce  edible  see<is 
|Wts.  and  was  onlv  a  wanderer  becau.se  the  source  of   food 
,._s  distant  froin'his  domicile.    The  plains  Iwhans  after  the 
.Ction  of  the  horse  wandered  over  the  p\aui?-  i"  search  of  die 
I  herds,   but   generally  had   fixed  wlv\tet   rent\ezvous,      Smii?. 
J  and  much  warfare  were  causM     s^her  the  European  invs 
i  shrinking  nf  Ihe  hunting  gnii>-«-».^^  ^uA  t\->«  ^«^^  «f  tl"'\ 
|Tlit  coming  of  civili^iaiiun  and     ^{  Uuvopeam  pat^\     V 
tt^BJld .progress  of  nativt-  cix>.,i,re  ^^^  ^'^^"^  ^    \"> 
irlod  of  vcar-;.  Scc\eiAtavy  'nW    N^^^,,, 

-encHKiclK-a    -.^ipnn.    '*"'^*^>' ^'"^O  V^; 
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ers  instead  of  agriculturalists,  as  they  originally  were,  because  a 
market  was  provided  lor  furs. 

Tepees  and  ivigvjams.  The  eastern  Indians  did  not  live  in  the 
conical  skin  tepees  used  by  the  Indians  of  the  plains  region.  All 
descriptions,  pictures  and  sculptures  showing  our  eastern  Algonkian 
and  Iroquoian  people  as  tejtee  dwellers  are  incorrect.  The  dwellings 
of  the  eastern  Indians  were  houses  made  of  bark.  Some  of  these 
houses  were  more  than  150  feet  in  length  and  sunie  housed  from  five 
to  ten  families.  The  term  ivigxvam  may  be  applied  to  the  Indian 
bark  house,  and  tepee  to  the  skin  tent,  lVigii:am  is  an  Abenaki 
word ;  teepee  or  tipi  is  a  Siouan  word. 

ll'ork  done  by  tvomcti:    The  idea  that  the  eastern  Indian  woman 
did  all  the  work  of  the  tribe  and  of  the  familj-  is  erroneous.  Indian 
women  had  certain  prescribed  duties;  men  had  theirs.     There  was 
a  distribution  of  labor  by  no  means  more  unjust  than  exists  at  the 
present  time  in  civilization.    .\n  untutored  Indian  coming  from  .some 
secluded  region  might  at  the  present  time  return  ti>  his  tribe  and  state 
that  white  wt)men  do  all  the  work  and  that  all  a  man  did  was  to  leave 
his  house  after  breakfast  and  sit  all  day  smoking  and  looking  at 
a  book,  now  and  then  making  black  scratches  on  it.     He  would 
possibly  state  that  the  white  man  loved  war  and  wandered  afar  to 
"  make  fight  upon  the  lands  across  the  big  sea  water,"  leaving  his 
women  to  be  machinists,  car  conductors,  farmers,  <lay  laborers  and 
voters.     This  untutored  hyiwtliclical  Adario  would  misunderstand 
our  economics  as  much  as  the  while  commentator  misunderstands 
the  economics  of  aboriginal  life.     As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Indian 
hunter  and  fisherman  bad  no  easy  life.     Early  missionaries  and 
explorers  have  frequently  written  of  the  Indian  hunter's  hardships. 
The  men  cleared  the  land,  built  the  stockades,  cut  the  trees,  built  the 
ho\ises  (which  thereafter  became  the  property  of  the  womenl,  pro- 
cured the  meat  and  skins,  defended  the  village  from  wild  beasts  and 
^d  other  heavy  manual  labor.    The  women  ])lantetl  the  land,  owned 
™  houses,  kept  them  cle.in,  cooked  the  meat,  dressed  the  hides,  or 
™'**  of  them,  and  did  other  domestic  duties.     The   division  of 
labor  was  as  equitable  as  the  state  of  society  and  environment  would 
'"•""'t    Indian  women,  like  their  civilized  sisters  today  were,  liow- 
'^w,  required  to  do  as  much  work  as  they  would. 
Qpper  implements.  Native  copper  implements  arc  rather  rare  in 
%  Ybric,   but  there  are  localities  where  a  considernhlc  number 
i^^een  found.    New  York  native  copper  implements  include  awls, 
^  /""s.  arrow  points,  spear  points,  celts,  chisels,  knives  ( :),  ear 
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ornaments,  adzes  and  digging  tools.  The  largest  number  of  coppers 
have  been  found  in  Chautauqua  county,  about  Oneida  lake,  about 
Lake  Champlain  and  in  the  Hudson  valley  near  Catskill,  Scattered 
specimens  are  quite  likely  to  be  found  amwhere  in  the  provinces  of 
either  the  Algonkian  or  the  mound-building  people.  In  early  days 
when  the  land  at  the  west  and  northwest  end  of  Oneida  lake  was 
cleared,  farmers  frequently  sold  native  copper  implements  to  local  tin 
and  coppersmiths.  Perhaps  fifty  good  specimens  from  this  locality 
have  found  their  way  into  collections.  Otis  Bigelow  collected  about 
twenty,  all  in  the  Slate  Museum,  some  of  which  are  shown  in  plate 
1 19,  Native  copper  implements  seem  to  have  come  into  this  area  by 
trade  rather  than  by  manufacture  here.  All  bear  evidence  of  having 
been  hammered  out  and  none  are  cast.  Needless  to  say  not  a  single 
native  copper  implement  is  "  tempered,"  and,  indeed,  no  aboriginal 
tempered  copper  exists  in  America ;  all  statements  to  the  contrary  are 
pure  myths.  Examination  proved  that  one  specimen  that  was  reputed 
to  have  scratched  glass  had  a  flake  of  dark  quartz  or  flint  inclosed  by 
the  metal  at  the  point  where  it  scratched  the  glass.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  how  the  American  natives  had  discovered  the  value  of  a 
ridged  back  to  give  strength.  Nearly  all  their  copper  implements 
have  this  ridge  as  the  middle  line  between  the  beveled  planes.  Pro- 
vision for  handling  was  made  by  three  methods:  by  insertion  in  a 
slit,  like  an  arrowhead;  by  a  spiked  projection,  like  a  file  neck;  and 
by  a  flanged  socket  that  allowed  the  handle  to  be  driven  in.  Copper 
implements  are  far  more  numerous  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  in  the  states  adjoining  the  Mississippi  than  in  New  York.  It 
is  doubtful  if  more  than  250  copper  implements  and  objects,  not 
including  separate  beads,  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  New  York 
tollcctiuns. 

Culttire.  By  this  term  we  mean  the  motives,  habits  of  thought  and 
ihc  /iriivititrs  nt  a  people,  representee!  by  what  they  produce  along 
'■I   mti  iuiellectual  lines.     The  materials  manufactured  by  a 
1  their  malcrial  culture, 

:  there  are  evidences  of  many  forms  of  aboriginal 

[  which  we  are  unable  to  identify  tribally.     Others 

Eskiraolike,   Algonkian,    Mound    Builder    and 

or  small  mortars  are  rare  in  New  York.     A 
Hudson  and  down  the  Susquehanna. 
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The  State  Museum  has  four  specimens  from  the  Hudson  valley  in 
the  vicinity  of  Catskill,  The  two  specimens  shown  in  ptate  I30  are 
from  the  Thompson  collection  and  came  from  sites  near  Hudson. 
The  upper  figure  shows  a  perforation.  The  outside  of  the  bowl  near 
the  rim  has  a  series  of  incised  patterns  resembling  bird  tracks 
encircling  it.  It  is  not  likely  that  these  objects  were  used  for 
drinking  cups  for  they  have  little  capacity.  They  rather  suggest 
having  been  used  for  paint  or  medicine  mortars. 

Cups  or  dippers  were  sometimes  made  from  lai^e  sea  shells 
from  which  the  columellae  had  been  cut.  Some  of  these  have  been 
found  on  Neuter  sites  in, Western  New  York. 

Cupston  .  The  term  cupstone  is  applied  to  certain  types  of  stones 
having  one  or  more  pits  pecked  or  drilled  on  one  surface.  Usually 
these  pits  or  depressions  are  concave,  well  made  and  nearly  uniform 
in  size.  Certain  specimens  show  a  secondary  drilling  at  the  bottom 
of  the  depression.  In  a  majority  of  instances  cupstones  are  made 
from  sandstone  or  other  gritty  rock. 

No  known  use  may  be  safely  ascribed  to  them  though  they  have 
some  times  been  called  nut  stones  or  paint  mortars,  both  probably 
erroneous  as  descriptive  terms.  .*\  better  theory  woukl  be  that  the 
depressions  were  u-cd  for  rounding  the  ends  of  wooden  knobs,  for 
certainly  nearly  all  cupstones  are  made  of  some  abrasive  rock. 

Discoid  implements  of  stone  and  clay.  Implements  and  orna- 
ments of  this  kind  have  mostly  liecn  found  in  the  Iro<]uois  area.  Thin 
segments  of  slate  were  worked  bv  the  Irocjuois  as  discoidal  beads. 
Other  specimens  show  no  perforation  and  may  have  been  used  in 
games.  Some  are  perforated  as  pendants.  In  the  Iroquois  areas 
in  Jefferson  county  numerous  disks  of  pottery  are  found  evidently 
worked  as  game  disks.  The  Iroquois  still  have  games  where  similar 
dice  are  used.  Plate  121  illustrales  various  discoidal  articles,  all 
except  number  3  being  from  Jefl^er^on  ciiunty.  The  unperforated 
disk  comes  from  I'lallshurg. 

Disks,  perforated.  These  vary  fn>ni  rnii^;hl\-  dii|>jK-il  disks  .>f 
sandstone  or  slate  to  carefully  finished  hicnncavos.  The  rougher 
forms  are  larger  and  the  boles  seem  to  he  picked  into  the  central  part 
of  the  object  from  cither  side  until  the  septum  broke  through. 
Rougher  forms  have  Hcen  found  about  Hemlock  lake  and  one 
broken  specimen,  oripi„jaliy  polished,  came  from  iho  Owasco  Lake 
*'*^-  beads    ^{    i^nft  stnne  have  been   found   in   certain 
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localities,  as  about  Oneida  lake.  Some  discoidal  beads  are  Iroquoian, 
and  many  have  been  found  in  Jefferson  county.  (See  Stone  beads, 
biconcave  disks.) 


Fig.  5J    Notebook  sketch  of  limestone  disk  found  at  outlet 
of  Honeoye  lake  by  H.  C.  Follett 

Engraved  articles.  Some  articles  nf  stone,  bone,  antler  and  shell 
are  engraved  with  various  designs,  some  of  tlicm  no  doubt  being 
hieroglyphic  or  symbolic.  Articles  incised  in  decorative  designs 
a  by  far  the  more  common,  those  containing  symbolic  figures  being 
relatively  rare.     Pottery  is  occasionally  engraved,  especially  frag- 

ents.  One  specimen  from  the  Shinnecock  Hills  site  had  an 
engraved  representation  of  a  thunder  bird.  Slate  articles,  par- 
ticularly gorgets,  occasionally  have  engraved  designs,  but  all  such 
objects  must  be  carefully  ins|)ected  to  see  whether  or  not  die  engrav- 
ing is  aboriginal.  The  lines  should  show  a  weathering  similar  to 
that  of  the  surface  of  the  stone.  Sharp  flints  were  capable  of  making 
fine  incisions  but  care  should  he  taken  to  see  that  such  lines  were 
not  made  with  the  tip  of  a  steel  knife  blade.  The  engraved  gorget 
shown  in  plate  122  is  from  the  vicinity  of  Afton  lake  and  shows 
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Xyfical  decorative  scratching.  The  pipe  shows  a  rarer  fonn  of 
ograving  and  the  figures  may  be  symbolic  well  as  decorative. 
With  the  advent  of  Europ  n  tools  many  aboriginal  tides  were 
carved  and  engraved.  This  is  particularly  true  of  shell  o  aments, 
many  of  which  were  cut  and  carved  with  metal  implements.  So  far 
as  engraving  and  "  picture-writing  "  is  concerned,  the  native  peoples 
of  this  re^on  seemed  to  prefer  wood  and  other  more  easily  worked 
DUterial. 


Fig.  54    Engraved  pipe  bowl  found  by  W 


European  contact.  The  coming  of  white  men  from  Europe  to 
the  New  York  area  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth 
century  wrought  a  Considerable  change  in  the  culture  of  the  Indians. 
Hitherto  they  had  utilized  the  simple  materials  found  about  them  to 
satisfy  their  simpler  needs.  They  labored  long  with  flint  tools  to 
carve  their  utensils  and  weapons ;  their  game  was  killed  with  club, 
spear  or  a  ow.  They  had  no  easy  means  to  accomplish  anything 
that  required  change  of  form;  hfe  was  a  hardship  best  endured  by 
him  who  complained  least  and  was  best  aware  of  his  re.=;ources. 
At  the  same  time  the  more  vital  n  ds  were  jealously  guarded  both 
by     tional  means  and  by  use  of  charms  and  ceremonies. 

The  CO  ing  of  the  European  caused  a  cultural  upheaval  among 
the  American  natives,  and  they  saw  themselves  poorly  equipped  in 
many  material  things,  to  compete  with  the  pale  visitor.  The  white 
man  valued  speed  and  had  sought  the  means  to  attain  it.  He 
rode  hor  back  and  outdistanced  his  swiftest  human  pursuer  who 
had  none;  he  had  guns  and  powder  —  a  terrifying  means  of  killing 
his  foe,  and  even  animals. 

But  what  was  of  more  imnie<li3tc  value  was  his  steel  axe  and 
knife.  With  these  tr  s  could  be  felled  and  he  could  hew,  cut 
and  car\'e.     The   finest  flint  tool   was   a   clumsy,   inefficient   com- 
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petitor  of  a  steel  implement.  The  white  man  also  bronglit 
brass  kettles,  steel  scissors,  awls  of  iron,  sheet  metal  and  wire. 
He  brought  a  new  fabric  that  he  called  cloth,  and  he  had 
blankets,  coats  and  trousers  made  of  it  All  these  things  and  any 
shining  trinkets,  as  chains,  beads,  thimbles  and  mirrors,  the  white  ' 
man  was  eager  to  trade  for  such  simple  natural  things  as  beaver 
pelts.  The  red  man  was  eager  to  get  these  wonderful,  convenient 
articles.  To  obtain  them  the  red  man  became  more  and  more  a 
hunter  and  trapper.  Gradually  he  gave  up  his  stone  tools,  his  skin 
mantle,  his  clay  kettles  and  his  bone  awls.  The  white  man's  things 
were  better.  Thus  the  red  man  became  a  trader  always  giving  great 
quantities  of  raw  material  for  a  small  amount  of  manufactured 
goods.  Soon  the  red  man  was  a  dire  dependent  using  material  he 
did  not  produce  and  in  whose  making  he  had  no  part.-  He  draped 
the  white  man's  shirt  over  his  shoulders  and  hung  its  lower  flaps 
over  his  logins,  but  he  was  not  a  white  man;  he  shot  a  white  man's 
gun  and  cut  his  food  with  a  white  man's  knife  and  cooked  it  in  a 
white  man's  kettle ;  yet  he  was  only  a  barbarian  who  did  not  ake 
what  he  used  so  constantly.  In  this  manner  tiie  Indian's  aterial 
culture  faded  away  and  the  whito  an's  supplanted  it.  The  entire 
process  can  be  traced  on  the  vill^e  sites  of  the  New  York  Indians. 

If  we  were  to  moralize  from  this  we  should  write  an  essay  on 
methods  of  civilization  and  point  out  that  to  t  ly  civilize  a  people 
immediate  commercial  motives  must  not  dominate  the  purposes  of 
contact  with  undeveloped  races.  If  we  wish  to  impart  our  civiliza- 
tion to  them,  the  effective  methods  would  be  to  show  the  native  the 
greater  efficiency  of  our  tools  and  goods  and  then  t  ch  him  how  to 
make  them. 

Excavations.  For  methods,  read  "  The  Ripley  Erie  Site.'"  Tlie 
amateur  archeologist  should  not  open  graves  without  completely 
exposing  the  skeleton  and  leaving  all  relics  in  place  until  a  detailed 
record  and  photographs  can  be  made.  The  position  of  objects  with 
relation  to  the  skeleton  is  important.  Refuse  pits  and  ash  heaps 
should  be  charted  and  a  record  made  of  all  objects  from  each  pit. 
Maps  should  be  made  showing  the  location  of  each  pit  or  grave,  and 
all  other  features  of  importance. 

Faces,  hu  an.  Effigies  of  the  human  face  in  stone  liave  b  n 
found  in  various  localities,  particularly  along  the  Delaware  and  the 
Susquehanna  and  their  tributaries.  These  vary  from  specimens  that 
merely  subtest  a  face  by  three  depressions,  to  carvings  that  are 
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f  'rly  good  representations.  In  size  these  face  stones  vary  from 
discoid  pebbles  with  a  diameter  of  3  inches  to  carved  blocks  of 
stone  8  or  10  inches  in  length.  The  frequency  of  stone  fa  s  in 
the  southern  tier  of  counties  may  be  accounted  for  by  remembering 
that  the  Delaware  Indians  who  occupied  this  region  used  stone 
faces,  called  mislng,  in  me  of  their  ceremonies.  Effigies  of  human 
faces  were  carved  on  the  posts  of  their  council  houses. 


Fig.  55    Stone  face  from  Chemung  couniy 

The  Iroquois  made  some  small  masketics  in  stone,  jiarticularly 
catlinite,  but  their  largest  and  best  carved  cftigies  were  their  wooden 
masks,  which  were  used  in  various  ceremonies,  both  public  and 
secret.  Catlinite  maskettes  have  been  found  in  cerlain  Onondaga 
and  Seneca  sites.  Metallic  eye  rings  of  \vo()den  faces  are  sometimes 
found.  They  are  flat  disks  of  bra.ss  or  cii])per  with  the  centers  cut 
out. 
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Bone  faces  were  carved  by  the  Iroquois,  particularty  by  the  Seneca. 
These  faces  were  so  etimes  made  fro  some  animal's  patella  or 
from  other  bone  or  carved  like  maskettes  from  antler.  The  have 
been  several  bone  and  antler  faces  found  in  graves  in  Ontario  and 
Livit^ston  counties.  All  are  s  all,  none  b«i^  ore  than  2  inches 
in  length.  Bone  faces  among  the  Iroquois  beloi^  to  the  early 
colonial  and  midcolo  'al  periods. 

Human  faces  odeled  in  clay  and  baked  are  fotmd  on  both  the 
pipes  and  pots  of  the  Iroquois  tribes  in  New  York.  The  modeling  of 
faces  on  i»pes  is  particularly  interesting  and  in  many  cases  is 
exceedingly  wdl  done,  revealing  the  work  of  skilful  hands  and 
eyes.  Faces  are  particularly  line  im  certain  prehistoric  clay  pipes. 
Faces  on  Iroquois  pipes  are  found  in  some  of  the  earli  t  as  well 
as  in  some  of  the  ost  recent  sites  of  IroquoJan  occupation  '  New 
York.  (See  Pipes  and  also  Stone  faces  in  the  description  of  the 
Algonkian  occupation.)     (See  also  plate  ii.) 

Firestoncs.  A  name  applied  to  pebbles  or  cobbles  tfiat  have  been 
heated  in  fires  and  used  for  immersion  in  baik  or  skin  receptacles 
containing  wat  and  food.  By  the  continuous  process  of  putting 
in  hot  stones  and  taking  out  the  stones  when  cooled,  food  w 
cooked  without  placing  the  containing  vessel  directly  over  the 
source  of  the  heat.  Some  firestones  were  used  in  sweat  lodges. 
They  were  heated  and  drawn  inside  the  small  dome-shaped  struc- 
ture, when  water  was  poured  upon  them,  the  steam  arose  and 
soon  the  sweat  lodge  was  filled  with  hot  steam.  Cooking  stones  are 
commonly  found  on  village  sites ;  some  are  cracked  and  granulated, 
Firestones  used  in  making  the  steam  are  commonly  found  along 
sireams  and  lakes.  Many  times  a  flood  that  denudes  the  shore  for 
a  few  inches  will  reveal  them  clustered  together  in  their  original 
position. 

Fishhooks,  bone.  Bone  and  antler  fishhooks  are  among  the  rarer 
of  aboriginal  artifacts.  They  are  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  but  all 
have  the  hook  shape.  Some  being  barbed  and  others  plain.  Fish- 
hooks occur  both  in  prehistoric  Algonkian  and  Iroquoian  sites,  but 
these  older  specimens  are  seldom  barbed.  Some  hooks  have  a  smooth 
stem,  others  are  knobbed  to  afford  a  better  grasp  for  the  line.  Fish- 
hooks have  been  found  on  Algonkian  sites  on  Long  Island,  as  at  Sag 
Harbor,  and  on  Oneida  lake,  especially  near  Brewerton.  On  Iro- 
quoian sites  they  have  been  found  in  considerable  numbers,  especially 
in  the  Pompey  forts,  the  .Atwell  fort  (see  page  590),  the  Shelby 
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fort,  the  Buflfam  site,  Buffalo,  the  Richmon<l  Mills  site  and  iti  vari- 
ous Jefferson  county  sites,  especially  near  W'atertown. 

Barbed  hooks  in  me  places  appear  just  before  the  era  of  the 
white  man,  as  at  the  Atwell  site,  Onondaga  county,  near  the  Madi  n 
county  Hne. 

Hooks  are  found  in  the  above-tnentioned  sites  in  all  stages  of 
manufacture.  It  appears  that  the  Indians  in  making  them  first 
cut  off  a  section  of  flat  bone  or  a  long  segment  of  a  cylindrical  bone, 
and  drilled  a  hole  the  width  of  the  inner  part  of  the  hook  at  each 
end.  Then  by  careful  incision  they  worked  away  the  bone  between 
the  holes,  making  a  long  link  rounded  at  either  end  and  straight  on 
each  side.  Then  up  from  the  curve  of  each  end  the  bone  was  sev- 
ered, making  two  hooks  which  were  afterward  sharpened. 

A  complete  series  was  found  by  Alvin  H.  Dewey  at  the  Richmond 
Mills.  Some  fishhooks  have  heavy  bottoms  perhaps  for  the  double 
purpose  of  strer^hening  the  hook  and  for  attracting  fish.  Many  of 
this  tj-pc  claimed  from  the  Pompey  sites  are  spurious. 

Consult  Beauchamp,  \.  Y.  State  Mus.  Rul.  50,  Horn  and  Bone 
I    plements;  Rau,  Smith    nian  Contrib.  25,  Prehistoric  Fishing. 

Flaking  tool.  A  flaking  tool  is  a  fragment  of  bone  or  antler  from 
r  to  6  inches  in  length  used  for  pressing  against  the  edge  of  a  piece 
of  broken  flint  for  the  purpose  of  still  further  reducing  it  to  a  desired 
shape.  Flakers  show  the  marks  on  one  or  both  ends,  of  their  con- 
tact with  flint  blades.  Long  flakers  might  be  used  without  handles 
but  if  specimens  used  by  Indian  tribes  in  historic  times  are  any 
guide,  all  were  securely  fastened  to  bone  or  wooden  handles  to 
afford  a  stronger  grip  and  greater  pressure. 

Flint.  A  variety  of  translucent  chalcedony  that  occurs  in  the  form 
of  nodules  in  chalk  or  limestone.  In  color  it  is  dark  gray,  brown 
and  black,  varyii^  according  to  locality  and  the  coloring  matter  that 
it  contains.  In  substance  it  is  composed  of  silica  and  the  siliceous 
residue  of  fossil  sponges  and  radiolarians.  True  flint  is  very  rare  in 
North  .-America  and  occurs  mainly  in  Arkansas  and  Texas.  Flint  is 
found  in  abundance  in  the  chalk  and  limestone  regions  of  England. 
France,  Belgium  and  in  other  places  along  the  northwest  European 
coast.  Flint,  so  called,  was  used  by  the  aborigines  of  both  hemi- 
spheres for  making  chipped  implements. 

Fossils.  Fossils  are  frequently  found  on  Indian  sites  and  In  such 
places  as  to  indicate  that  the\'  were  collected  by  the  aborigines.  Some 
are  worked  as  ornaments,  as  stamps  or  as  pipes.     The  Iroquois  in 
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fXiiftlnittK  fl  iiimt  crituM  stem  in  the  Willard  Yager  collection  at 
ttlirtmiu  i-itme  tnim  I'ort  Dickinson.  Segments  of  crinoid  stems  are 
miiiifiUw*  fittiiul  iiKC'l  iis  beadti. 

friud*.  ICvrry  Httulcnt  uf  archeology  will  sooner  or  later  come 
it(t'i»»  friHKliilrnt  «|iwimen».  They  may  either  be  in  private  col- 
li! limia  or  (ilTi-ml  fur  hiilc  hy  a  pretended  finder.  Stone  articl  as 
(jiiiK'-l"  (Hid  |iitir»  wrni  to  be  favorites  with  counterfeiters.  A  few 
dciitfi'N  liiiVf  niiiilc  (irtii'les  of  bone.  An  experienced  eye  will  soon 
di'li'i't  fiikrd  HjKritnrns.  The  faker  generally  forgets  one  or  more 
rxtriitiitl  Ixiiiils,  or  makes  his  fabrication  with  some  inconsistent 
fnitnre,  Nrarly  nil  ihe  various  means  used  to  age  bone  or  stone 
nriKloinlly  may  In-  dcleclcd  and  ihc  marks  of  steel  tools  may  be  s  n 
wllli  ii  ni;iutii(yinn  K]:isii.  lives  and  siains  will  wash  off  when  the 
Hiwritiicii  i>  pill  in  bnilinjj  water.  I'.very  suspected  specimen  should 
l»r  wii»hpil  in  puiv  lini  water  a<  a  preliminary  test. 

It  ii  needlrss  ti>  say  ihal  the  maker  of  a  fraud  of  this  kind  com- 
mlln  fl  jjre.in-r  moral  crituo  than  the  counterfeiler  of  money;  for 
\\\f  Iftliei  ^i«^pl\  iniii.ites  a  substamT  ihai  affects  knowledge  only 
Mbehdy,  while  ibe  makw  of  a  fr.iudutem  anheoliigical  specimen  sets 
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ihe  seeker  of  truth  far  astray  and  may,  if  he  is  successful,  delay  or 
preixnt  the  correct  alignment  of  facts  that  lead  to  the  solution  of 
some  important  problem.  There  should  be  severe  penalties  foi 
forgeiy  of  this  kind;  indeed,  some  states  make  it  a  criminal  offense. 
Honest  collectors  should  seek  out  the  sources  of  frauds  and  report 
them  to  a  responsible  museum  or  archeological  association.  Everj'- 
thing  should  be  done  to  learn  where  the  frauds  were  sold,  who  has 
them,  and  pains  taken  to  inform  the  owners. 

Gorgets.  Goi^ts  are  generally  thin  tablets  of  stone  well  formed 
and  polished,  and  pierced  by  one  or  more  perforations.  This  gives 
to  them  the  descriptive  tenn,  "  pierced  tablet.s." 

The  area  in  which  gorgets  are  found  in  the  United  States  and 
Cmda  nearly  coincides  with  that  of  the  banner  stone.  In  New 
Yoik  gorgets  have  been  found  in  nearly  e\ery  part  of  the  State 
ifiowin^  any  considerable  signs  of  Algonkian  or  mound-builder 
ocxDpation.  None  is  foim<l  on  Iroquoian  sites.  Some  have  been 
found  in  graves  of  the  polished  slate  culture,  but  most  have  been 
pidced  up  upon  the  surface.  Some  have  been  found  in  fragments 
and  others  complete,  in  refuse  heaps. 

Goi^s  are  generally  made  of  some  variety  of  compact  orna- 
mental slate,  but  there  are  many  specimens  made  of  monochrome 
slate,  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  even  shell.  The  form  of  gorgets  varies 
considerably  and  indeed  there  are  several  distinct  t>'pes,  ranging 
from  specimens  that  seem  to  be  pendants  having  one  hole,  to  tablet 
forms  having  three  or  more.  The  outline  varies  from  natural  ovid 
pebbles  through  rectangular  shuttle-shaped,  spatulate,  incurved  sides 
to  segments  of  arcs  and  outcurved  sides.  The  State  Museum  has 
many  interesting  specimens  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State.  (See 
plate  123.) 

Several  uses  have  been  suggested  for  the  pierced  tablets  or 
goT^ts  and  indeed  it  is  quite  likely  that  these  tablets,  varying  in 
outline  and  position  of  perforation,  did  have  varied  uses  according 
to  t>pe.  Supplementing  the  theories  already  on  record  we  wish  to 
record  one  which  had  its  origin  in  our  investigations  among  the 
Canadian  Delaware  in  1910.  Inquin,'  led  to  the  statement  that  the 
Delan'are  at  an  early  historic  period  had  used  gorgets  as  hair  orna- 
ments employing  them  as  roach  spreaders,  the  married  women  using 
them  as  fasteners  for  a  single  braid  of  hair  which  was  looped  up. 
Lewis  H.  Morgan  in  1850  collected  a  gorgetlike  implement  made  of 
wood  covered  with  buckskin.  This  article  he  found  among  the  Ca- 
nadian Indians  of  the  Six  Nations'  reservation.  The  label  states  that 
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it  is  a  hair  ornament.  A  photograph  o{  an  Indian  girl  with  this 
object  placed  on  her  looped  braid  indicates  the  manner  of  its  use. 
We  have  no  certain  knowledge  tliat  an  article  of  this  kind  was  used 
upon  the  natural  or  artificial  crests  of  hair  effected  by  some  Indians, 
but  its  use  for  this  purpose  in  view  of  our  information  is  entitled  to 
some  credence.  Our  belief,  however,  is  that  not  all  gorgets  were 
used  for  this  purpose. 

.Amateur  archeologists  are  fond  of  siieciilating  upon  the  so-called 
''proUdnatical  "  objects  and  by  their  \-ery  sjicculations  imagine  uses 
for  things  that  are  far  from  the  true  piiri>oses.  Goi^ets  are  one  of 
the  favorite  subjects  for  speculation.  A  sensible  view  is  to  consider 
llMm  nmply  ornamental  fastenings.  :is  a  large  button  might  be.  Some 
ori^  thus  have  been  used  as  roach  spreaders,  similar  to  those  used 
by  the  Shoshoni,  who  had  them  of  bone,  or  they  may  have  been  used 
on  dance  bustles,  pouches,  on  a  shirt  or  shield.  In  their  varied  forms 
undoubtedly  they  had  several  uses. 

Gouges.  Gouges  are  adzlike  blades  having  a  curved  cutting  edge 
at  the  terminus  of  a  scoop  or  trough.  This  permits  a  method  of  use 
not  possible  with  a  celt  or  adz.  Gouges  in  general  are  sha|)ed  like 
adzes  and  have  one  side  ("that  on  which  the  scoop  or  trough  is 
placed)  flat,  the  other  side  being  rounded  or  beveled  up  into  a  back. 
Like  all  such  cutting  blades,  sizes  and  forms  differ  according  to  the 
material  and  purpose  intended.  Tiic  trough  lias  several  variations 
and  sub  variations.    lis  form  may  be  approximated  in  the  following: 

1  Short  scoop,  (a)  shallow,  fftl  medium,  (i-)  deep 

2  Long  scoop,  (a)  shallow,  (b)  medium,  (c)  deep 

3  Trough  scoop  A  (a)  shallow,  (b)  medium,  (c)  deep 

B   id)    broad    and  tapering   toward    hull,  with 

dcplhs  (a),  ib').  (c).  as  above 
C  (e)  narrow  and  tajwring  towards  Imtt 

4  Flat  scoops,  either  as  in  i.  2,  or  3 

The  backs  of  gouges  may  be  (i)  flat.  {2)  beveled.  (3)  rounded, 
U)  humped,  (5)  knobbed,  (6)  grooved. 

Gouges  vary  from  specimens  2  inches  in  length  to  those  of  a  foot 
ormOTe.  The  degree  of  finish  and  the  polish  differ  as  do  celts  and 
adzes.  Some  specimens  are  highly  pulished  and  show  little  or  no 
c\-idence  of  wear;  others  show  the  jiicking  prnccss  and  .ire  jiolished 
only  in  the  scoop  or  trough. 

Gouges  are  not  widely  distributed  and  good  sjiecimens  may  be 
considered  rare.    Few  occur  in  the  south,  though  there  are  sunlhern 
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bntsmade  of  hard  shell.  Specimens  are  uncommon  we^t  of  the 
^k  Albglitnics,  but  relatively  frequent  in  New  England,  Quebec, 
H       OUirio,  New  York  and  Penns\'lvania. 

H  Geages  may  have  been  haftc<l  as  adzes  and  used  as  working  tools 
H  fv hollowing  out  wooden  utensils  (by  aid  of  the  charring  process), 
H      unorlars,  bowls,  masks  and  like  objects.    Some  may  ha^e  been  used 

■  iiAefaaful  only,  and  without  handles.  Some  early  writers  surest 
9       ih^BM  as  9ap-spikcs  or  spouts,  but  unless  they  had  some  ccremon- 

■  ol  nine,  we  can  not  see  wh}'  a  wooden  tulie  would  not  haYe  better 
I    I  xned  6k  purpose. 

'    I     Gouges  are  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State.  i)articularly 

I  rtoe  Algonkian  evidences  are  to  be  fouud.     In  Oswego  county  one 

I  ws  found  in  a  grave  with  a  pendant  gorget.    f_)n  other  sites  they 

■  kavebeen  found  associated  with  grooved  axes,  adxes.  beveled  cehs, 

■  phmunets,  slate  knives  and  steatite  potlcry.     \one   is   found   on 

I  IroqtKMan  »tes.    (See  Celts,  .\dzes). 

Consult  Handbook  30.  li.  A.  Eth.;  Fnwke  in  i.^th  Annual  Rcp't 
B.  A.  Eth. ;  Moorehead,  Prehistoric  Impl. ;  Fowke,  .Arch.  Hist.  Ohio ; 
Willon^by  in  Prehistoric  Burial  Places  in  Maine :  Peabody  Museum 
Pipers.  Cambridi^,  v.  i,  no,  6;  Beauchamp  in  X.  Y.  State  Mus, 
Bill.  18. 

Grinding  stones.  Stone:*  used  for  grinding  other  stones  are  fre- 
qoently  present  on  sites  of  al>original  occupation,  bin  very  few  col- 
lectors have  taken  the  trouble  to  collect  and  to  stud>'  them.  There 
-re  several  types  of  grinding  stone-^.  each  suitable  for  some  specific 
impose.  Some  flat  slabs  of  sandstone  have  depressed  surf;ices,  or 
hag  shallow  grooves  that  appear  to  ha\e  been  used  with  sand  and 
water  for  polishing  celts  or  other  similar  implements.  A  number  of 
grinding  stones  of  this  kind  have  been  found  on  certain  lro|uois 
sites.  It  is  quite  probable  that  numerous  gritiy  stones  were  used  in 
I  polishing  the  large  number  of  implements  made  and  used,  but  most 
'  of  these  abrasive  stones  probably  show  few  >igus  of  \\ork  that 
would  distinguish  them  from  those  only  weathered  or  «-aler\«ini. 
Another  type  of  grinding  stone  has  a  flat  surface  incised  by  fl-nt 
cnts.  These  seem  to  have  tteen  used  for  grinding  bone  implements. 
a§  bone  awLs.  A  third  type  is  foun<l  in  certain  long,  flat  pebbles 
having  curved  outlines.  Many  such  stimes  are  sometimes  found 
together  on  sites  or  in  graves.  They  arc  griity  and  some  show 
iigns  of  having  been  worn  down  <in  one  end. 

The  importance  of  good  grinding  stoiu's  and  other  abrasives  was 
fullv  known  to  and  appreciated  by  ibe  aborigines.    To  ibem  abrad- 
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ing  stfHMS  and  atH'SSiTe  sands  were  most  importani  to  their  tndus- 
tries.  VKdiotit  ttian  many  articles  of  bone  and  wood,  not  to  mention 
jm^ementB  and  miatneiiis  of  stone,  would  have  been  the  more 
difiknh  to  make  and  pcrii^h. 

Oroowed  utea.  The  grooved  axe  is  a  widely  distributed  North 
American  inqJement  having  a  great  variety  of  forms.  It  is  fairly 
rare  in  New  Yeric  State.  The  average  form  is  a  thick  wedge  ha\'ing 
a  groove  cndrclmg  it  st  a  point  about  two-thirds  the  length  from  the 
sharpened  edge.  The  bolt  end  is  usually  thick,  wide  and  heavy,  and 
the  tntt  Jb  d»e  greater  number  of  forms,  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
implemenL  Certain  other  f<jrms  have  a  wide  blade.  The  groove  in 
most  New  Yoric  forms  ia  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis,  but  a  few 
forms  occur  where  the  groove  slants  at  a  more  acute  angle.  The 
material  out  of  which  grooved  axes  are  made  is  almost  without 
exception  some  hard  tough  rock,  as  granite,  syenite,  quartzite,  green 
stone,  bnigh  limestone  or  trap.  Some  specimens  are  of  hard  shale 
or  sandstone.  There  is  a  considerable  range  in  size  and  weight,  some 
specimens  in  New  York  weijjhing  nearly  lo  pounds  while  others  are 
as  light  a>  40t^nces.  The  average  weight  of  specimens  ranges  from 
I  to  7  poioid*.  The  groove  in  most  specimens  completely  encircles 
the  axe  but  in  others  one  narrow  side  is  without  it  and  has  a  Bat- 
tened place  instead.  This  was  the  point  upon  which  the  handle 
rested.  Certain  forms  have  a  simple  groove  which  is  merely  a 
depressed  channel  surrounding  or  partly  surrounding  the  axe ;  other 
specimens  have  heavy  ridges  bounding  the  groove. 

The  outline  of  axe  forms  varies  considerably,  as  shown  in  plate 
125.    Finely  finished  specimens  are  found  in  all  these  forms. 

Most  grooved  axes  have  only  a  rough  finish  and  still  show  the 
marks  of  the  battering  hammer  that  pounded  them  to  shape.  A  few 
specimens  have  a  polish  but  even  the  most  highly  polished  have  the 
groove  left  in  a  roughened  state  to  afford  a  better  hold  of  the  handle 
binding. 

See  also  \otched  axes,  Celts,  Gouges.  Adzes,  and  Grooved  axes 
under  the  Algonkian  occupation,  pages  60-62. 

Grooved  club  heads.  These  implements  are  among  the  rarer 
forms  of  tools  and  weapons.  The_\-  vary  from  natural  pebbles  that 
have  been  grooved  to  beautifully  formed  and  polished  ovate  stones 
with  carefully  ground  grooves.  Some  specimens  appear  to  have 
been  reworked  from  grooved  axes.  Some  show  no  abrasions,  as  if 
they  had  been  ceremonial  clubs,  while  others  by  their  battered  ends 
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localities,  as  about  Oneida  lake.  Some  dtscoidal  beads  are  Iroquoian, 
and  many  have  been  found  in  Jefferson  county,  (See  Stone  beads, 
biconcave  disks.) 


Gngraved  articles.  Some  anicles  of  sione,  bone,  aniler  and  shell 
^'e  engraved  with  various  designs,  some  of  them  no  doubt  being 
**^eroglj-phic  or  symbolic.  .Articles  incised  in  decorative  designs 
*>*  by  far  the  more  common,  those  containing  s\nibi>lic  figures  being 
*"*IatiA'ely  rare.  Potten'  is  occasionally  engraved.  es(>ccially  frag- 
**'ents-  One  specimen  from  the  Shinnecock  Hills  site  had  an 
^graved  representation  of  a  thunder  bird.  Slate  articles,  par- 
ticularly gorgets,  occasionally  have  engraved  designs,  but  all  such 
**b]'ects  must  be  carefully  inspected  to  see  whether  or  not  the  engrav- 
ing is  aboriginal.  The  lines  shoiJd  show  a  weathering  similar  to 
that  of  the  surface  of  the  stone.  Sharp  flints  were  cajKible  of  making 
fine  incisions  but  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  such  lines  were 
not  made  with  the  tip  of  a  steel  knife  blade.  Tlie  engraved  gorget 
shown  in  plate  122  is  from  the  vicinity  of  Afton  lake  and  shows 
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t3rpica]  decorative  scratching.  The  pipe  shows  a  rarer  form  of 
engraving  and  the  figures  may  be  symbolic  as  well  as  decorative. 
With  the  advent  of  European  tools  many  aboriginal  articles  were 
carved  and  engraved.  This  is  particularly  true  of  shell  ornaments, 
many  of  which  were  cut  and  carved  with  metal  implements.  So  far 
as  engraving  and  "  picture-writing  "  is  concerned,  the  native  peoples 
of  this  region  seemed  to  prefer  wood  and  other  more  easily  worked 
material. 


Fig.  54    Engraved  pipe  bowl  found  t>y  ^^'.  T.  Fenton  at  Conncwai^o.    x^ 

European  contact.  The  coming  of  white  men  from  Europe  to 
the  New  York  area  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth 
century  wrought  a  donsiderable  change  in  the  culture  of  the  Indians. 
Hitherto  they  had  utilized  the  simple  materials  found  about  them  to 
satisfy  their  simpler  needs.  They  labored  long  with  flint  tools  to 
car\'e  their  utensils  and  weapons;  their  game  was  kilted  with  club, 
spear  or  arrow.  They  had  no  easy  means  to  accomplish  anything 
that  required  change  of  form;  life  was  a  hardship  best  endured  by 
him  who  complained  least  and  was  best  aware  of  his  resources. 
At  the  same  time  the  more  vital  needs  were  jealously  guarded  both 
by  rational  means  and  by  use  of  charms  and  ceremonies. 

The  coming  of  the  European  caused  a  cultural  upheaval  among 
the  American  natives,  and  they  saw  themselves  poorly  equipped  in 
many  material  things,  to  compete  with  the  pale  visitor.  The  white 
man  valued  speed  and  had  sought  the  means  to  attain  it.  He 
rode  horseback  and  outdistanced  his  swiftest  human  pursuer  who 
had  none;  he  had  guns  and  powder  — a  terrifying  mean.<i  of  killing 
his  foe,  and  even  animals. 

Btit  what  was  of  more  immediate  value  was  his  steel  axe  and 
knife.  With  these  trees  cnukl  be  felle<l  and  be  could  hew,  cut 
and   carve.     The   finest  flint  tool   was  a  clumsy,   inefficient   com- 
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petitor  of  a  steel  implement.  The  white  man  alao  brou^ 
brass  kettles,  steel  sdssors,  awls  of  iron,  sheet  metaland  wire. 
He  l»t)u^t  a  new  fabric  that  he  called  dotti,  and  he  had 
blankets,  coats  and  trousers  made  of  it  All  these  things  and  many 
'  shinii^  trinkets,  as  chains,  beads,  thimbles  and  mirrors,  Ac  vidtt  ■ 
man  was  eager  to  trade  ior  such  simple  natural  things  as  beaver 
pelts.  The  red  man  was  eager  to  gA  these  wtnderftd,  convenient 
articles.  To  obtain  them  the  red  man  became  more  and  more  a 
himter  and  tnq)per.  Gradually  he  gave  up  his  stone  tools,  his  skin 
mantle,  his  clay  kettles  and  his  btme  awls.  The  white  man's  things 
were  better.  Thus  the  red  man  became  a  trader  always  giving  great 
quantities  of  raw  material  for  a  small  amount  of  manufactured 
goods.  Soon  the  red  man  was  a  dire  dependent  using  material  he 
did  not  produce  and  in  whose  maldng  he  had  no  part..  He  draped 
the  white  man's  shirt  over  his  shoulders  and  hung  its  lower  flaps 
over  his  leggins,  but  he  Avas  not  a  white  man ;  be  shot  a  white  man's 
gun  and  cut  his  food  with  a  white  man's  knife  and  cooked  it  in  a 
white  man's  kettle ;  yet  he  was  only  a  barbarian  who  did  not  make 
what  he  used  so  constandy.  In  this  manner  ^  Indian's  material 
culture  faded  away  and  the  white  man's  5tq>planted  it  The  entire 
process  can  be  traced  on  the  villj^  sites  of  the  New  York  Indians. 

If  we  were  to  moralize  from  this  we  should  write  an  essay  on 
methods  of  civilization  and  point  out  that  to  truly  civilize  a  people 
immediate  commercial  motives  must  not  dominate  the  purposes  of 
contact  with  undeveloped  races.  If  we  wish  to  impart  our  civiliza- 
tion to  them,  the  effective  methods  would  be  to  show  the  native  the 
greater  efficiency  of  our  tools  and  goods  and  then  teach  him  how  to 
'":  them. 

^ratioiu.  For  methods,  read  "  The  Ripley  Erie  Site.'"  The 
archeologist  should  not  open  graves  without  completely 
lie  skeleton  and  leaving  all  relics  in  place  until  a  det.-ii1«d 
photc^raphs  can  be  made.  The  position  of  objects  with 
the  skeleton  is  important.  Refuse  pits  and  ash  heaps 
duuied  and  a  record  made  of  all  objects  from  each  pit. 
d  be  made  showing  the  location  of  each  pit  or  grave,  and 
•tures  of  importance. 

'-     Effigies  of  the  human  face  in  stone  have  been 

alities,  particularly  along  the  Delaware  and  the 

•  tributaries.    These  vary  from  specimens  that 

hy  three  depressions,  to  carvings  that  are 
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fairly  good  representations.  In  size  these  face  stones  vary  from 
fliscoid  pebbles  with  a  diameter  of  3  inches  to  can'ed  blocks  of 
stone  8  or  10  inches  in  length.  The  frequency  of  stone  faces  in 
the  southern  tier  of  counties  may  be  accounted  for  by  remembering 
that  the  Delaware  Indians  who  occupied  this  region  used  stone 
faces,  called  mistng,  in  some  of  their  ceremonies.  Effigies  of  human 
faces  were  carved  on  the  posts  of  their  council  houses. 


Fig-  55     Slone  face   from   Chemung  countj' 

The  Iroquois  made  some  small  maskcttes  in  stone,  particularly 
catlinite,  but  their  largest  and  best  carved  tfligies  were  their  wooden 
masks,  which  were  used  in  various  ceremonies,  both  public  and 
secret.  Catlinite  maskettes  have  been  found  in  certain  Onondaga 
and  Seneca  sites.  Metallic  eye  rings  of  wooden  faces  are  sometimes 
found.  They  are  flat  disks  of  brass  or  copper  with  the  centers  cut 
out. 
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Bone  faces  were  carved  by  the  Iroquois,  particularly  by  the  Seneca, 
These  faces  were  sometimes  made  from  some  animal's  patella  or 
from  other  bone  or  carved  like  maskettes  from  antler.  There  have 
been  several  bone  and  antler  faces  found  in  graves  in  Ontario  and 
Livingston  counties.  All  are  small,  none  being  more  than  2  inches 
in  length.  Bone  faces  among  the  Iroquois  belong  to  the  early 
colonial  and  midcolonial  periods. 

Human  faces  modeled  in  clay  and  baked  are  found  on  both  the 
pipes  and  pots  of  the  Iroquois  tribes  in  New  York.  The  modeling  of 
faces  on  pipes  is  particularly  interesting  and  in  many  cases  is 
exceedingly  well  done,  revealing  the  work  of  skilful  hands  and 
eyes.  Faces  are  particularly  fine  on  certain  prehistoric  clay  pipes. 
Faces  on  Iroquois  pipes  are  found  in  some  of  the  earliest  as  well 
as  in  some  of  the  most  recent  sites  of  Iroquoian  occupation  in  N'ew 
York.  (See  Pipes  and  also  Stone  faces  in  the  description  of  the 
Algonkian  occupation.)     (See  also  plate  ii.) 

Firestones.  A  name  applied  to  pebbles  or  cobbles  that  have  been 
heated  in  fires  and  used  for  immersion  in  bark  or  skin  receptacles 
containing  water  and  food.  By  the  continuous  process  of  putting 
in  hot  stones  and  taking  out  the  stones  when  cooled,  food  was 
cooked  without  placing  the  containing  vessel  directly  over  the 
source  of  the  heat.  Some  firestones  were  used  in  sweat  lodges. 
They  were  heated  and  drawn  inside  the  small  dome-shaped  struc- 
ture, when  water  was  poured  upon  ihem,  the  steam  arose  and 
soon  the  sweat  lodge  was  filled  with  hot  steam.  Cooking  stones  are 
commonly  found  on  village  sites;  some  are  cracked  and  granulated. 
Firestones  used  in  making  the  steam  are  commonly  found  along 
streams  and  lakes.  Many  times  a  flood  that  denudes  the  shore  for 
a  few  inches  will  reveal  them  clustered  together  in  their  original 
position. 

Fishhooks,  bone.  Bone  and  antler  fishhooks  are  among  the  rarer 
of  aboriginal  artifacts.  They  are  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  but  all 
have  the  hook  shape.  Some  being  barbed  and  others  plain.  Fish- 
hooks occur  both  tn  prehistoric  .Mgonkian  and  Imquoian  sites,  but 
these  older  specimens  are  seldom  liarhed.  Some  hooks  have  a  snumth 
stem,  others  are  knobbed  to  afford  a  Iictler  grasp  for  the  line.  Fish- 
hooks have  been  found  on  .Algonkian  sites  on  Ixing  Island,  as  at  S.ig 
Harbor,  and  on  Oneida  lake.  es|tecially  near  Brewcrton,  On  Iro- 
■"**■""  "*"■  they  have  been  found  in  considoralile  rnimhers,  especially 
forts,  the  .\twell    fort   (see  paj,'e   5(p),  the  Slielhy 
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fort,  the  Buffam  site,  Buffalo,  the  Richmond  Mills  site  and  in  vari- 
ous Jefferson  county  sites,  especially  near  W'atertown. 

Barbed  hooks  in  some  places  appear  just  before  the  era  of  the 
white  man,  as  at  the  Atwell  site,  Onondaga  county,  near  the  Madison 
counts'  line. 

Hooks  are  found  in  the  above-mentioned  sites  in  all  stages  of 
manufacture.  It  appears  that  the  Indians  in  making  them  first 
cut  off  a  section  of  flat  bone  or  a  long  segment  of  a  cylindrical  bone, 
and  drilled  a  hole  the  width  of  the  inner  part  of  the  hook  at  each 
end.  Then  by  careful  incision  they  worked  away  the  bone  between 
the  holes,  making  a  long  link  rounded  at  either  end  and  straight  on 
each  side.  Then  up  from  the  curve  of  each  end  the  bone  was  sev- 
ered, making  two  hooks  which  were  afterward  sharpened. 

A  complete  series  was  found  by  Alvin  H.  Dewey  at  the  Richmond 
Mills.  Some  fishhooks  have  heavy  bottoms  perhaps  for  the  double 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  hook  and  for  attracting  fish.  Many  of 
this  t)pe  claimed  from  the  Pompey  sites  are  spurious. 

Consult  Beauchamp.  X.  Y.  State  Mus.  Ilul.  50,  Horn  and  Bone 
Implements;  Rau,  Smithsonian  Contrib.  25,  Prehistoric  Fishing. 

Flaking  tool.  A  flaking  tool  is  a  fragment  of  bone  or  antler  from 
I  to  6  inches  in  length  used  for  pressing  against  the  edge  of  a  piece 
of  broken  flint  for  the  purpose  of  still  further  reducing  it  to  a  desired 
shape.  Flakers  show  the  marks  on  one  or  boih  ends,  of  their  con- 
tact with  flint  blades.  Long  flakers  might  be  used  without  handles 
but  if  specimens  used  by  Indian  tribes  in  historic  times  are  any 
guide,  all  were  securely  fastened  to  bone  or  wooden  handles  to 
afford  a  stronger  grip  and  greater  pressure. 

Flint.  A  variety  of  translucent  chalcedony  that  occurs  in  the  form 
of  nodules  in  chalk  or  hmeslone.  In  color  it  is  dark  gray,  brown 
and  black,  varying  according  to  locality  and  the  coloring  matter  that 
it  contains.  In  substance  it  is  composed  of  silica  and  the  siliceous 
residue  of  fossil  sponges  and  radiolarians.  True  flint  is  ver_\'  rare  in 
\orth  -America  and  occurs  mainly  in  Arkansas  and  Texas.  Flint  is 
found  in  abundance  in  the  chalk  and  limestone  regions  of  England. 
France.  Belgium  and  in  other  places  along  the  northwest  European 
coast.  Flint,  so  called,  was  used  by  the  alxirigines  of  both  hemi- 
spheres for  making  chipped  implements. 

Fosnls.  Fossils  are  frequently  found  on  Indian  .sites  and  in  such 
places  as  to  indicate  that  they  were  collected  by  the  aborigines.  Some 
are  worked  as  ornament.^,  as  stamps  or  as  pipes.     The  Trofinois  in 
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particular  were  fond  of  fossils  as  ornaments  and  sometimes  placed 
them  in  graves.  Some  modern  Seneca  collect  them  by  the  basketful 
to  put  in  graves,  as  among  the  Seneca  of  Newtown,  Cattaraugus 
reservation.  Mr  G.  L.  Tucker  has  in  the  Buffalo  Consistory  Museum 
a  fine  specimen  of  a  large  Spirifer  drilled  out  as  a  pipe.  He  found 
it  on  the  Iroquois  fort  at  Belmont,  Allegany  county.  A  seal  pendant 


Fig.  s6  Objects  made  from  fossils,  i  is  apparently  a  stamp  and  comes 
from  Broome  county;  2  is  a  pipe  made  from  a  fossil  Spirifer  and  was  found 
by  G.  L.  Tucker  at  Belmont,     xi 

containing  a  fossil  crinoid  stem  in  the  Willard  Yager  collection  ai 
Oneonta  came  from  Port  Dickinson.  Segments  of  crinoid  stems  arc 
sometimes  found  used  as  beads. 

Frauds.  Every  student  of  archeology  will  sooner  or  laler  come 
across  fraudulent  specimens.  They  may  either  be  in  private  col- 
lections or  offered  for  sale  by  a  pretended  finder.  Stone  articles  as 
gorgets  and  pipes  seem  to  be  favoriles  with  counierfciter.^;.  .\  few- 
dealers  have  made  articles  of  bone.  An  experienced  eye  will  soon 
detect  faked  specimens.  The  faker  generally  forgets  one  or  more 
essentia]  points,  or  makes  his  fabrication  with  some  incon,>istent 
feature.  Nearly  all  the  various  means  used  to  age  bone  or  slone 
artificially  may  be  detected  and  the  marks  of  .steel  tools  may  be  seen 
with  a  magnifying  glass.  Dyes  and  stains  will  wash  off  when  the 
specimen  is  put  in  boiling  water.  »ery  suspected  specimen  should 
be  washed  in  pure  hot  water  as  a  preliminary  lost. 

It  is  needless  to  say  thai  the  maker  of  a  fraud  of  this  kind  com- 
mits a  greater  moral  crime  than  the  counterfeiter  of  money  ;  for 
the  latter  simply  imitates  a  substance  tlial  affects  knowledge  only 
sligjltly,  while  the  maker  of  a  fraudulent  ari,-lieolngical  specimen  sets 
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the  seeker  of  truth  far  astray  and  may,  if  he  is  successful,  delay  or 
prevent  the  correct  alifrnment  of  facts  that  lead  to  the  solution  of 
some  important  problem.  There  should  be  severe  penalties  foi 
forgery  of  this  kind ;  indeed,  some  states  make  it  a  criminal  offense. 
Honest  collectors  should  seek  out  the  sources  of  frauds  and  report 
them  to  a  responsible  museum  or  archeological  association.  Everj'- 
thing  should  be  done  to  learn  where  the  frauds  were  sold,  who  has 
them,  and  pains  taken  to  inform  the  owners. 

Gorgets.  Gorgets  are  generally  thin  tablets  of  stone  well  formed 
and  polished,  and  pierced  by  one  or  more  perforations.  This  gives 
to  them  the  descriptive  term,  "  pierced  tablets." 

The  area  in  which  gorgets  are  found  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  nearly  coincides  w^th  that  of  the  banner  stone.  In  New 
Yoik  gorgets  have  been  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  State 
showing  any  considerable  signs  of  Algonkian  or  mound-builder 
occnpation.  None  is  found  on  Iroquoian  sites.  Some  have  been 
found  in  graves  of  the  polished  slate  culture,  but  most  have  been 
picked  up  upon  the  surface.  Some  have  been  found  in  fragments 
and  others  complete,  in  refuse  heaps. 

Gorgets  are  generally  made  of  some  variety  of  compact  orna- 
mental slate,  but  there  are  many  specimens  made  of  monochrome 
slate,  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  even  shell.  The  form  of  gorgets  varies 
considerably  and  indeed  there  are  several  distinct  types,  ranging 
from  specimens  that  seem  to  be  pendants  having  one  hole,  to  tablet 
forms  having  three  or  more.  The  outline  varies  from  natural  ovid 
pebbles  through  rectangular  shuttle-shaped,  .spatulate,  incurved  sides 
to  segments  of  arcs  and  outcurved  sides.  The  State  Museum  has 
many  interesting  specimens  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State.  (See 
plate  123.) 

Severa]  uses  have  been  suggested  for  the  pierced  tablets  or 
gorgets  and  indeed  it  i.«  quite  likely  that  these  tablets,  varyinij  in 
outline  and  position  of  perforation,  did  have  varied  uses  according 
to  type.  Supplementing  the  theories  already  on  record  we  wish  to 
record  one  which  had  its  origin  in  our  investigations  among  the 
Canadian  Delaware  in  1910,  Inquirj-  led  to  the  statement  that  the 
Delaware  at  an  early  historic  period  had  used  gorgets  as  hair  orna- 
ments employing  them  as  roach  spreaders,  the  married  women  using 
them  as  fasteners  for  a  single  braid  of  hair  which  was  looped  up. 
Lewis  H.  Morgan  in  1850  collected  a  gorgetlike  implement  made  of 
wood  covered  with  buckskin.  This  article  he  found  among  the  Ca- 
nadian Indians  of  the  Six  Nations'  reservation.  The  label  states  that 
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it  is  a  hair  ornament.  A  photograph  of  an  Indian  girl  with  this 
object  placed  on  her  looped  braid  indicates  the  manner  of  its  use. 
\\  e  have  no  certain  knowledge  that  an  article  of  this  kind  was  used 
upon  the  natural  or  artificial  cresU  of  hair  efifectcd  by  some  Indians, 
but  its  use  for  this  purpose  in  view  of  our  information  is  entitled  to 
some  credence.  Our  belief,  howe\er,  is  that  not  all  gorgets  were 
used  for  this  purpose. 

.Amateur  archeologists  are  fond  of  sjwculating  upon  the  -so-called 
"  probtematical "  objects  and  by  their  \-cry  si)eculations  imagine  uses 
(or  ttungs  that  are  far  from  the  true  purposes.    Gorgets  are  one  of 

S~i  the  favorite  subjects  for  speculation.  A  sensible  view  is  to  consider 
k  ihcm  umply  ornamental  fastening.^,  as  a  large  button  might  be.  Some 
I  nu0)t  thus  have  been  used  as  roach  spreaders,  similar  to  tlio.se  used 
I  ">'  the  Sboshoni,  who  had  them  of  bt)ne,  or  they  may  have  been  used 
I  Ml  dance  bustles,  pouches,  on  a  shirt  or  shield.  In  their  variwl  forms 
"ndoulitedly  they  had  several  uses. 

Gongei,    Gouges  are  adzlike  blades  having  a  cur\-cd  culling  edge 
*'llie terminus  of  a  scoop  or  trough.    This  permits  a  method  of  use 
"ot  posable  with  a  celt  or  adz.    Gouges  in  general  arc  shaped  like 
*"«  and  have  one  side   (that  on  which  the  scoop  or  trough  is 
»^cedl  flat,  the  other  side  being  rounded  or  he\eled  up  into  a  back. 
^*c  all  such  cutting  blades,  sizes  and  forms  differ  according  to  the 
/Terial  and  purpose  intended.     The  trough  has  several  variations 
o  subvariations.    Its  form  may  he  approximated  in  the  following : 
Short  scoop,  (a)  shallow,  f/'"t  medium,  (c)  deep 
^     ^-ongKoop,  (a)  shallow,  (b)  medium,  (r")  deep 
"'       J^TTough  scoop  A   (a)   shallow,  (b)  medium,  fr")  deep 

B  id)    broad   and   tripcring   Inward    butt,  with 

depths  [u1.  i?>l.  (c).  as  above 
C  (e)  narrow  and  tapering  towards  hutt 
^     -**l»t  Koops,  either  as  in  i.  2,  or  ,^ 
, '^*^*   l»ck5  of  gouges  niav  be  fO  flat,  i  j'i  beveled.  (',0  nuinded, 
*'      Clomped.  (5)  knobbed.'  (6)  grooved. 

^^^^"^^gca  vary  from  specimens  2  inches  in  length  to  those  of  a  foot 
r  mcw-e.  The  degree  of  finish  and  the  p<.lish  differ  as  <\n  cdis  and 
_.  **"  Some  specimens  are  highly  polished  riiid  show  little  or  no 
«nce  of  wear;  others  show  the  picking  jirucos  ;inil  are  imlished 
>     »n   the  .i*coop  or  trough. 

ffcs    are  not  widely  <Iistribnled  and  good  specinniis  may  l>e 
*'"^*^    rare.    Few  occur  in  the  south,  though  there  are  snuiliern 
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iorm  made  of  hard  shell.  Specimens  are  unconiiiion  w  est  of  the 
•^U^henies,  but  relatively  frequent  in  New  England,  Quebec, 
Onluio,  New  Yoric  and  Pennsylvania. 

Goi^es  may  have  been  hafted  as  adzes  and  used  as  working  tools 
for  hollowing  out  wooden  utensils  (by  aid  of  the  charring  process), 
umortars,  bowls,  masks  and  like  objects.  Some  may  have  been  used 
in  the  hand  only,  and  without  handles.  Some  early  writers  .-iuggest 
iber  use  as  sap-spikes  or  spouts,  but  unless  they  liad  some  ceremon- 
ijl  value,  we  can  not  see  why  a  wooden  tube  would  not  have  better 
xntd  the  purpose. 

Gouges  are  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State,  particularly 
"iere  Algonkian  evidences  are  to  be  found.  In  (Jswego  county  one 
"■is  found  in  a  grave  with  a  pcndnnt  gorget.  On  other  sites  they 
Ibw  been  found  associated  with  grooved  axes,  adzes,  beveled  celts, 
phunmets,  slate  knives  and  steatite  pottery.  None  is  found  on 
Iroqtunan  sites.    (See  Celts,  .^dzes). 

Consult  Han<lbook  30,  !>.  .\.  Etii.;  Fowke  in  13th  Annual  Rep't 
B-A,Eth. ;Moorehead,  Prehistoric  Inipl.;  Fowke,  Arch.  Hist.  Ohio; 
^Hloughby  in  Prehistoric  Burial  Places  in  Maine ;  Peabody  Museum 
ftpers,  Cambridge,  v.  i,  no.  6:  Beauchamp  in  N.  Y.  State  Mus. 
Bui,  18. 

Grinding  stones.  Stones  used  for  grinding  other  stones  are  fre- 
loently  present  on  sites  of  aboriginal  occupation,  but  very  few  col- 
"ctors  have  taken  the  trouble  to  collect  and  to  study  them.  There 
^t  several  types  of  grinding  stones,  each  suitable  for  sonic  specific 
purpose.  Some  flat  slabs  of  sandstone  have  depressed  surfaces,  or 
'ong shallow  grooves  that  appear  to  ha\e  been  used  «itb  sand  and 
*ater  for  polishing  cehs  or  other  similar  implements.  .X  number  of 
Britiding  stones  of  this  kind  have  been  found  on  certain  Iro^niois 
sites.  It  is  quite  probable  that  numerous  gritty  stones  were  used  in 
Polishing  the  large  number  of  implements  made  and  used,  bu'  most 
of  these  abrasive  stones  probabtv  show  fc\Y  signs  of  work  that 
R'ould  distinguish  them  from  those  onl\-  weathered  or  waterwom. 
Another  type  of  grinding  stone  has  a  flat  surface  incised  by  flint 
cuts.  These  seem  to  have  been  used  for  grinding  bone  implements, 
as  bone  awls.  A  third  type  's  found  in  certain  long,  flat  ])ebbles 
having  curved  outlines.  ^lany  such  .■atones  are  sometimes  found 
t(^;ether  on  sites  or  in  graves.  They  are  gritty  and  some  show- 
signs  of  having  been  worn  down  on  one  end. 

The  importance  of  good  grinding  stones  and  other  abrasives  was 
fully  known  to  and  appreciate<l  by  the  aborigines.    To  them  abrad- 
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ing  stones  and  abrasive  sands  were  most  important  to  their  tndus 

tries.  Without  them  many  articles  of  bone  and  wood,  not  to  meirtioaiV 
imi^emetits  and  ornaments  of  stone,  would  have  been  the  mor^^ 
difficult  to  make  and  polish. 

Grooved  azea.  The  grooved  axe  is  a  widely  distributed  Nor^ 
American  implement  having  a  great  variety  of  forms.  It  is  fairly 
rare  in  New  York  State.  The  average  form  is  a  thick  wedge  having- 
a  groove  encircling  it  at  a  point  about  two-thirds  the  length  from  the 
sharpened  ed^.  The  butt  end  is  usually  thick,  wide  and  heavy,  and 
the  bitt  in  the  greater  number  of  forms,  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
implement.  Certain  other  f  ortns  have  a  wide  blade.  IIk  groove  in 
most  New  York  forms  is  at  right  angles  to  Ae  long  axis,  but  a  few 
fonns  occur  where  the  groove  slants  at  a  more  acute  ai^e.  The 
material  out  of  which  grooved  axes  are  made  is  almost  without 
exception  some  hard  tough  rock,  as  granite,  syenite,  qoartnte,  green  . 
stone,  tou|^  limestone  or  trap.  Some  specimens  are  c^  hard  shale  ', 
or  sandstone.  There  is  a  considerable  range  in  size  and  wdght,  some  ; 
specimens  in  New  York  weighing  nearly  lo  pounds  while  others  are  ; 
as  light  as  4  ounces.  The  aven^  we^t  of.  q>edmens  ranges  from 
I  to  7  pounds.  The  groove  in  most  specimens  coo^tetdy  cndrdes 
ihe  axe  but  in  others  one  narrow  side  is  without  it  and  has  a  flat* 
tened  place  instead.  This  was  the  point  upon  which  Ae  handle 
rested.  Certain  forms  have  a  simple  groove  which  is  merely  a 
depressed  channel  surrounding  or  partly  surrounding  the  axe;  other 
specimens  have  heavy  ridges  bounding  the  groove. 

The  outline  of  axe  forms  varies  considerably,  as  shown  in  plate 
125.    Finely  finished  specimens  are  found  in  all  these  forms. 

Most  grooved  axes  have  only  a  rough  finish  and  still  show  the 
marks  of  the  battering  hammer  that  pounded  them  to  shape.  A  few 
specimens  have  a  polish  but  even  the  most  highly  polished  have  the 
groove  left  in  a  roughened  state  to  afford  a  better  hold  of  the  handle 
binding. 

See  also  Notched  axes,  Celts,  Gouges,  Adzes,  and  Grooved  axes 
under  the  Algonkian  occupation,  pages  60-62. 

Grooved  club  heads.  These  implements  are  among  the  rarer 
forms  of  tools  and  weapons.  They  vary  from  natural  pebbles  that 
have  been  grooved  to  beautifully  formed  and  polished  ovate  stones 
with  carefully  ground  grooves.  Some  specimens  appear  to  have 
been  reworked  from  grooved  axes.  Some  show  no  abrasions,  as  if 
thev  had  Ix-cn  ceremonial  clubs,  while  others  bv  their  battered  ends 
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have  plainly  been  hammerlieads  or  mauls.  Plate  126  shows  a  few 
selected  types  from  the  State  Museum  collection. 

Hammerstones.  Worked  stones,  designated  hammer  stones,  are 
found  throughout  New  York  State  on  sites  of  former  Indian  occupa- 
tion. They  are  similar  in  size  and  generally  in  shape  to  such  stones 
from  the  surrounding  area,  as  in  Canada,  New  England  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  haltered  edges  of  tnanj-  of  the.se  worked  stones  sug- 
gest their  use-name,  hammerstones.  Many,  however,  though  having 
opposed  cavities  or  pits,  for  "  grasping  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger "  have  edges  showing  only  the  unaltered  natural  rind. 

Hammerstones  are  usually  made  from  natural  pebbles  of  a  size 
convenient  to  be  held  in  the  hand.  They  vary  in  weight  from  2 
ounces  in  certain  small  specimens  to  3  or  4  pounds  in  the  largest. 
The  stones  chosen  are  in  most  cases  natural  discoid  pebbles  of  gran- 
ite, quartz,  compact  limestone  or  other  hard  and  tough  rock. 

Hammerstones  may  be  divided  into  seveial  types: 

1  Naturally  discoidal  pebbles,  having 

a  battered  edges 

b  centrally  placed  pits  on  either  side,  but  not  battered  edges 

c  opposed  pits  and  battered  edges 

2  Natural  cobbles  or  pebbles  of  thick  and  irregular  shape  having 
haltered  edges  and  opposite  pits.  These  have  twu  sides  more  or  less 
flattened, 

3  [>iscoidal  hammers  carefully  worked  to  shape  having  evenly 
battered  rims,  smooth  surfaces  and  neatl>'  made  pits, 

a  Tn  one  form  one  surface  seems  to  have  been  a  niuller.  This 
form  grades  into  the'muller,  biconcave  disk  and  smooth  discoiil. 

4  Polygonal  hammers  of  irregular  shape  having  many  faces.  These 
e  usually  of  the  hardest  varieties  of  rock  as  quartz,  chert,  granite, 

slonc.  diabase  etc.     In  most  instances  they  are  smaller  in  diani- 

r  than  the  discoidal  pitted   forms  and  of  a  .shape  that    roughly 

t  hollow  of  the  palms.     These  chunky  hammers  arc  frequently 

i  that  they  become  either  m  I  worn  down  into  small  irrcfju- 

s,   or    ib\    by    careful   handling,    purposely    wiirked    into 

,,  which  become  the  fifth  form. 

taped  hammets  apparently  puqio>cly  shaped  so  fur  other 

fttpUering'  stones.    It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  tnier 

>  heads  held  in  tight  rawhide  envelops  or  that 

aUs  usL'A  in  {;aine-,  <ir  thi\t  they  were  used  a-. 

ickiiiK  inarrow  bones. 
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6  Grooved  hammers,  in  the  form  of  elongated  stones  nicely  worked 
with  grooves  for  hafting.  This  form  is  rare  in  New  York  State  and 
specimens  are  usually  small.  They  resemble  thick  grooved  axes  but 
of  course  have  no  edge.  Both  butt  and  face  show  use,  but  princi- 
pally the  face. 

7  Celt  or  adz  forms  made  either  from  celts  or  adzs  that  had  the 
cutting  edges  accidental1_\-  broken,  or  purposely  battered  by  use  as 
hammer  faces.  Mcst  celt  forms  found  in  this  State  seem  to  have 
been  made  after  the  edge  had  been  dulled  or  broken,  but  oddly 
enough  beveled  adzes  used  as  hammers  are  particularly  numerous. 
Some  were  used  to  such  an  extent  that  only  enough  remained  to 
hold  to  the  handle  binding. 

8  Pestle  hammers  in  the  form  of  long  heads  purposely  shaped 
from  hard  stone  or  made  from  long  pebbles  of  more  or  less  cylin- 
drical or  elliptical  cross  section,  are  sometimes  found.  The 
roughened  and  scarred  ends  of  these  hammers  indicate  their  usage 
for  pounding  or  breaking  stone,  and  not  grain  or  other  soft  sub- 
stances. In  length  the  pestle  hammer  is  not  more  than  6  inches  and 
may  be  as  short  as  3.     Some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  hafted. 

Hanimerstones  are  found  in  quantities  on  all  Iroquoian  sites  and 
only  in  a  slightly  lesser  degree  upon  those  of  Algonkian  origin. 
Hundreds,  for  example,  were  i)tckeil  ui>  on  the  Richmond  Mills  pre- 
historic Iroquoian  .site.  Mr  Dewey  enumerated  265  actually  known 
to  have  been  found  there.  Mr  Lulher  picked  up  300  on  the 
l)r('hi^t(iric  .\lgonkian  .'iitc  near  Xapte.s,  Ontario  county.  Wherever 
hamniLTstnnes  are  found  mullers  vnW  be  found  and  also  shallow 
metates  and  anvil  stones.  Pitted  hammerstones  are  the  most  abun- 
dant. These  may  have  from  two  to  four  pits  on  each  opposite  side. 
Pits  are  sometimes  picked  in  with  sharp  flints,  bruised  in  by  concus- 
r  more  rarely  drilled  in  neatly.  Drilled  forms  occur  in  the 
rin.nn.^Hif^jy]|^p»irf  tfac  ball  form  most  commonly  in  the  Genesee 

e  been  used  for  pounding  stone,  for 

ines,  and  indeed   for  any  purpose  that 

iliat    show    no  bruises    mav   have   been 

tor   cracking  bones,    ruhbing   hides,    or 

ill  heating  waliT  or  soup.     Hammcrstnncs 

,inst  stone  were  undoubtedly  employed 

cells.  In   {anil,      Ry  continuous 

ace  fl:ikufi  off  wbero  struck  and 

takes  furm. 
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Harpoons,  bone  and  antler.  In  this  area  bone 
hariwons  are  relatively  numerous  in  early  Iroquois 
and  Algonkian  sites.  They  are  made  from  splinters 
of  bone  ranging  from  4  to  12  inches  in  length,  and 
are  found  in  five  general  types;  those  with  (i)  one 
barb  near  the  [x>int.  (2)  double  barb  near  the  point, 
(3)  unilateral  —  several  barbs  on  one  side,  (4)  bilat- 
eral ^  several  barbs  on  each  side,  (5)  barbs  on  both 
ends  —  double-ended  harpoons. 

Many  harpoons  have  bcen.found  in  sites  along  the 
east  shore  of  Ontario,  along  the  St  Lawrence,  along 
Lake  Champlain,  abr)iit  Oneida  lake  and  in  various 
Iroquois  sites,  as  at  Kichmond  Mills,  Atwells,  Garc^. 
Clifton  Springs. 

Hematite.  A  variety  of  iron  ore.  generally  dark 
red  or  black  in  appearance,  which  while  heavy  is  rela- 
ti^-ely  soft.  This  material  was  used  by  the  aborigines 
tor  a  number  of  puriwses,  but  principally  for  its  value 
as  a  pigment  and  for  material  out  of  which  to  make 
implements.  Hematite  occurs  in  masses  in  the  r^on 
tnes,  and  elsewhere  it  is  found  in  nodules 
;ind  small  boulder.s.  Rubbed  on  rough  stone  a  red 
[lowder  is  formed.  This  was  much  used  by  the 
Indians  who  rubbed  lumps  of  hematite  into  various 
forms,  as  pyramids  and  hemispheres.  Certain  imple- 
ments were  made  of  hematite,  such  as  plununets, 
small  celts,  grooveil  axes.  These  articles  are  jwlislicd 
a  lustrous  black. 

Hoes,  stone.  Chopping  or  digging  implements 
made  from  pieces  of  4haly  rock,  slate,  limestime  and 
other  tough  stones  are  frequently  found  along  the 
river  flai.s  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Delaware  and  their 
Iribularies.  The  shai>e  of  these  objects  and  the 
.smoothness  of  their  chipjied  ends  suggest  their  use 
as  hoes.  A  few  sjiecimens  have  come  from  the 
Genesee  valley  and  from  the  upi>er  valley  of  the  Hud- 
son. The  illustration  (plate  S)— gives  a  g<KKl  idea 
of  fbe  general  outline  of  a  stone  hoc. 

'"  tlie  'MUsUsippi  valley  and  in  the  (")hio  region 
'"^^  cdi/^ped  irom  flinty  rocks  are  found.  TIh--c 
''■■''"     .;-,        ova\    Kutline   and    some    specimens    sh.-w 

cal\cd    spades,    are     rare.       \"ery     few 
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specimens  that  may  be  called  flint  hoes  have  ever  been   found  in 
New  York  State. 

Hut  rings.  It  ts  believed  that  certain  Indians  excavated  pits  in  the 
earth  and  erected  dome-shaped  lodges  over  them  covering  the  bent 
poles  with  saplings  and  intertwined  withes.  Afterward  the  whole 
was  covered  with  thatch  eanh  and  sod.  The  Eskimo  and  cenain 
tribes  in  the  United  States  have  done  this  in  historic  times.  When 
the  pole  work  supporting  the  structure  rotted  away  there  was  left  a 
pit  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  earth.  Hut  rings  of  this  kind  have  been 
found  at  Perch  lake  in  northern  Xew  York,  and  at  Findley  lake. 
Chautauqua  county. 
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Inscriptions.  K,  ,i  ;^ 
rare  ill  N\'«  ^"orI^,  >. 
and  the  .Mohawk,  J] 
exanijiff  HI  ,T  r.ck  ■.-„■ 
Indian's  iiaiul   i>r^'\f-. 
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the  soft  rock.  At  Cedars  on  Black  lake  are  painted  figures  and 
areas  on  the  surface  of  a  rock  that  rises  sheer  from  the  water.  The 
color  is  iron  oxide  and  has  withstood  the  weather  and  the  ravages 
of  time  since  the  earliest  settlers  remember.  The  N'ew  York  Indians 
seem  to  have  confined  their  inscriptions  to  more  perishable  materials 
than  the  faces  of  cliffs. 

Jasper.  A  variety  of  opaque  chalceilonic  silica.  In  color  it  varies 
from  light  yellowish  to  deep  yellow,  orange,  red  and  brown.  Some 
formii  are  greenish  and  may  be  mottled  with  red.  Indeed,  one  flake 
of  jasper  may  reveal  several  colors.  This  fact  and  its  good  chipping 
qualities  made  jasper  a  favorite  material  for  aboriginal  implements. 
Jasper  quarries  have  been  found  in  Lehigh,  Bucks  and  Berks  coun- 
ties, Pennsylvania,  where  the  material  occurs  in  (x>ckets.  Several 
hundred  of  these  quarries  show  evidences  uf  atioriginal  working. 

Maps.  For  charting  the  locations  of  archeological  localities  col- 
lectors will  find  the  topographical  sheets  issued  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  particularly  valualile.  These  maps  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Director,  U,  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington, 
D.  C.  A  request  should  be  first  made  for  a  key  map  showing  the 
various  quadrangles  in  New  York  that  have  been  mapped.  From 
this  key  map,  which  is  .sent  free,  the  particular  section  of  the  map 
desired  may  be  selected. 

In  charting  sites  the  characters  used  should  he  unifonn  with  those 
in  this  bulletin,     (See  the  county  maps  in  part  VI.) 

Metates.  Metates  are  slabs  of  some  sandy  shale,  limesltme  or 
other  tough  rock  having  one  or  more  surfaces  slighth'  hollowed  out 
as  a  grinding  surface  for  corn  or  other  substance,  .'^ome  are  regular 
in  form  or  are  slightly  shaped  but  most  of  them  follow  the  natural 
fractures  of  the  rock,  the  only  mndificatifin  being  the  surface  depres- 
sions. Most  of  them  are  subrectangiilar  in  fonn.  .\n  examination 
of  a  considerable  number  of  metates  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
substance  pulverized  upon  them  was  cracked  with  the  mullcr  and 
then  rubbed  with  it  into  the  desired  fineness.  Scnne  metates  have 
grinding  faces  on  both  sides.  Sometimes  one  face  has  a  smaller  and 
deeper  hollow;  in  other  instances  it  seems  to  have  been  an  anvil  face. 

Metates  were  probably  used  in  slialfow  baskets  of  bark  or  upon 
skins  that  caught  the  pulverized  substance  as  it  fell  from  the  stone. 
In  thi.s  manner  dry  foods  could  be  reduced  or  powdered,  patut  pig- 
ments ground,  burnt  stone  crackeil  for  tempering  ]>otters  clay  and 
various  moist  foods  and  raw  fabrics,  jmlped.  New  York  State 
metates  usually  have  saucer-shaped  depressions,  in  this  characteristic 
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being  unlike  certain  souihwestern  anU  Mexican  forms,  which  are 
elongated.  In  the  east  meiale  grinding  thus  seems  to  have  been 
done  with  a  circular  motion ;  in  the  southwest  with  a  shoving  and 
di^wing  motion. 

Metates  were  used  by  the  New  York  Iroquois  until  quite  recently. 
Several  informants  have  given  us  instances  where  metates  were  care- 
-fnlly  kept  by  Indian  families  and  even  carried  on  journeys  for  pre- 
F^ring  hominy  or  parched  meal.    In  later  years  one  turned  up  as  a 


Fig.  59    Metate  or  mealing  stone 

weight  used  in  a  pickle  jar.  Mr  M.  R.  Harrington  found  a  metate 
in  use  by  an  Oneida  family  in  Madison  county.  With  it  was  a  bark 
tray  designed  to  hold  the  meal  that  was  pulverized  and  fell  from  the 
stone.  One  metate  and  muller  found  by  the  writer  while  working 
with  Mr  Harrington  on  Shinnecock  hills  was  covered  with  clay  and 
cracked  granite.  Evidently  the  temper  was  being  beaten  into  cla>- 
for  use  in  pottery  making.  Other  potter's  tools  were  also  found 
associated  with  this  specimen. 

Moonstones.  A  name  applied  by  Willard  Yager,  Esq.  to  certain 
perforated  disks  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Oneonta.  These  disks  have 
a  large  centra!  perforation  and  thirteen  small  holes  drilled  about  the 
edge.    The  central  hole  is  bounded  either  by  circles  or  by  crescentric 
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Knes.  Mr  Yager  reports  these  stones  from  various  localities  and  as 
having  been  found  by  reliable  persons  in  sitni.  The  drilling,  how- 
ever, is  modern  and  done  by  steel  tools,  but  this  need  not  argue 
against  their  use  and  even  manufacture  by  the  Indians  of  the  Susque- 
hanna valley,  for  these  Indians  still  lingered  in  the  vicinity  sixty 
jears  ago.  Figure  60  illustrates  two  of  the  Yager  specimens  from 
Oneonta  plains  and  from  Afton  lake. 


Fig.  60    Perforated  disks  or  "  moon  stones. 
Yager  collection.     x%.    The  driHinj!:  appears 

Mortars.  Mortars  are  usually  hollowed-out  boulders  of  various 
sizes.  Some  mortars  were  made  in  huge  boulders  and  were  not 
portable :  others  were  hollowed  out  in  rocks  of  such  a  .■^ize  as  might 
with  some  effort  be  carried.  The  cavities  vary  from  slight  saucer- 
shaped  depressions  to  deep  hollows  with  considerable  capacity.  As 
common  as  mortars  must  have  been  among  the  aborigines  only  a  few 
are  to  be  found  in  collections.  This  may  be  due  to  the  difficulty  of 
transporting  them  to  the  cabinet  or  to  the  fact  that  they  are  really 
rare,  or  to  both  reasons.  W^e  have  seen  mortars  in  stone  walls,  in 
bam  foundations,  in  well  tops,  in  barnyards  and  dooryards  as  chicken 
troughs,  in  creek  beds  where  they  had  tumbled  from  village  sites 
above  and  we  have  excavated  them  from  their  original  positions  in 
lodge  sites. 

In  certain  localities  a  century  ago  it  was  a  popular  thing  to  have 
dog  and  chicken  bowls  made  from  stone  by  blacksmiths.  There  are 
a  considerable  number  of  these  in  the  Genesee  valley,  some  of  them 
being  regarded  as  "  Indian  mortars."  Most  of  them  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  signs  of  metal  chisel  strokes. 
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Mortars  made  in  small  cobbles  sometimes  resemble  bowls,  or  even 
cups.  Certain  forms  from  the  Hudson  valley  are  small  and  no 
heavy  pestle  could  have  been  used  in  them. 

The  people  who  used  stone  mortars  very  likely  as  frequently  used 
forms  made  of  wood.  Wooden  morlars  continue  in  use  today  among 
the  New  York  Iroquois. 

Mortuary  customs.  The  Xew  York  Indians  had  several  methods 
of  disposing  of  the  remains  of  the  dead.  The  simplest  disposal  was 
to  place  the  corpse  in  a  shallow  pit  or  grave  and  to  cover  it  with 
earth.  This  is  simple  interment.  A  second  method  was  to  wr^ 
the  body  in  skins  and  place  it  on  the  ground,  inside  of  a  small  bark 
house  or  skin  tent.  A  third  method  was  to  wrap  the  body  and  piacc 
it  in  the  branches  of  a  tree  or  on  a  scaffold.  Another  method  was 
to  cremate  it,  and  still  another  to  place  it  in  a  canoe  or  submerge  it  in 
the  water.  Secondary  disposals  were  to  remove  the  bones  of  the 
dead  iram  trees,  graves,  or  grave  houses  and  place  them  in  individual 
bundles  for  reburial,  or  in  large  ossuaries  or  pits  where  numerous 
remains  were  deposited. 

Bodies  of  the  dead  were  placed  in  graves  according  to  fixed  cus- 
toms. Most  of  the  earlier  interments  were  in  the  flexed  position ; 
that  is,  the  corpse  was  doubled  up  on  one  side,  the  knees  being  drawn 
toward  the  chin  and  the  hands  ]>ut  together  beneath  the  cheek.  This 
position  is  a  universal  one  employed  by  most  primitive  peoples.  A 
few  burials  were  made  with  the  corpse  placed  in  a  titling  position, 
the  skull  being  uppermost  and  near  the  tiip  of  the  ground.  Such 
burials  are  rare  in  N'ew  York.  Manv  ])crsnns  mistake  the  flexed 
posture  for  the  sitting  jwsture.  Stone  grave  burials  are  usually 
straight,  the  body  being  cxtcndetl  and  on  the  back.  Some  midcolon- 
ial  or  late  colonial  burials  are  also  straight.  Early  burials  have  few- 
artifacts  with  them,  the  exceptions  being  mound  and  stone  grave 
interments.  The  early  Iro<iuois  buried  little  of  stone  or  bone  with 
their  dead  but  after  the  opening  of  the  Kurniifiui  i)eriod  lavished 
their  material  possessions  upim  thctn  that  the  spirits  oi  the  object* 
might  go  with  the  dcjiarted. 

Many  graves  have  pijs  ,-ilH>\e  thi'in.  imlicruinj;  walch  fires.  The 
Iroquois  in  some  instances  Vept  the  wiitch  lire  burning  for  ten  days. 
Both  the  -Algonkran  niiif  (J-,c  Iro.iiinis  bfVio\i!i\  in  iihosts  and  in  the 
influence  of  departed  .sj,,'  tus.  TIk-  s-\'\rHs  oi  evil  pfrs.ms  were 
thought  tti  become  ever,  „,  ^„Te  \t.TnWe  hUVvt  i\e',u\v  <,ime  spirits,  ii 
was  thoiiglil.  enreicii  f|»— w  h<"\i<:-  t*  \  ''"i'^-'  '"^  unima\>.  i  See 
Ossuaries. ) 
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MuUers.  Mullers  were  used  in  conneclion  with  mealing  stones  or 
nietates,  as  their  name  implies.  Usually  they  consist  of  discoidal 
stones  of  a  size  ihat  might  be  conveniently  held  in  the  hand  for 
rubbing  on  the  mortar.  Some  mullers  are  nicely  shaped  and  have 
smoothly  polished  surfaces.  Others  seem  to  have  been  combination 
hammers  and  mullers.  Hammerstones,  mullers  and  game  disks 
grade  into  one  another  in  such  easy  stages  that  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult definitely  to  give  a  use  name  lo  a  specimen.  Plate  130  shows 
certain  types  of  stone  balls  and  mullers,  all  from  New  York. 

Mutilation.  Certain  articles  seem  to  show  deliberate  mutilation. 
Among  the  conspicuous  examples  are  owl  pipes  of  stone.  Very  few 
pipes  having  the  owl  effigy  still  have  the  head  intact.  Plate  48  shows 
two  with  a  decapitation  and  figure  61  illustrating  this  paragraj>h 
shows  one  from  the  Susquehanna  valley  that 
is  headless.  There  are  too  many  such  pipes 
scattered  through  New  York-  collections  to 
admit  of  a  uniform  answer  of  pure  accident. 
The  prepon<lerance  jxtints  out  a  deliberateness 
in  the  mutilation.  On  Algonkian  sites  near 
Iroquoian  sites  there  will  be  observed  numer- 
ous broken  gorgets.  In  the  Genesee  valley 
many  hundred  broken  gorgets  have  been 
fuund.  th«  fratiiiK-nis  uf  which  ap|iear  to  have 
been  the  rt-stdt  <>f  deliberate  smashing.  It  is 
(|nite  iHissiblc  thai  there  were  certain  beliefs 
that  governed  the  breaking  of  articles, 
esiiecially  ffligies  and  the  special  insignia  of 
enemy  tribt-s. 

We  may  pardon  the  uninstructed  minds  of 
the  alwrigines  for  breaking  (be  relics  of  ibeir 
enemies  but  what  shall  we  say  to  the  man  in 
civilization,  who  finding  a  line  spear  imiiti. 
ik'liherniely  nunilaio  il  by  passing  a  blade  of 
steel  ()\er  il  to  sec  i:  strike  sparks  or  who 
breaks  a  specimen  U>  "  sec  what  it  is  niaile 
111,'"  nr  who  carves  his  name  and  <lnic  on  a 
line   slare  nrnament-      We  can    smile  a-   we 


Fig.  61  Owl  eftifty 
pipe  of  striiwd  sl.ilf 
from  Black  creek. 
Gentses  county.  Y;iBer 
colkTliim.  II11'  iiiis>- 
ing  head  is  comnniti 
10    a    larne    pro|Hirlion 
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Needles,  bone.  Bone  needles  found  in  this  region  arc  thin,  flat, 
slightly  curved  se^ients  r>f  l)onc  3  to  8  inches  long,  and  one-eighth 
to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide,  with  one,  two  or  three  holes  centrally 
placed.  They  are  not  needles  in  the  sense  that  the  modem  steel 
needle  is.  but  rather  nhutlles  or  weaving  needles,  either  for  making 
coarse  fabric  or  sewing  the  warp  over  rushes  or  husk.  Bone  needles 
of  the  son  wv  have  mentioned  are  frequent  in  Iroquois  sites,  as  at 
Cayadutta.  Kipley,  Richmond  Mills,  LeRoy,  Sheldon  Pom|jey,  St 
Lawrence,  \V;ilt;rtowii,  Atwell's  and  Chrislopher.  1"he  same  fomis 
have  been  found  in  Algonkian  sites,  as  at  Sag  Harbor  and  Rrewerlon 
island.    Ideniical  forms  wvre  used  by  Ohio  niound-building  Indians. 

New  York  State  Archeological  Association.  An  organization 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  promtiting  the  study  of  the  archeology  of 
the  New  York  area.  The  founders  were  E.  Gordon  Lee,  .Alvin  H. 
Dewey  an<I  A.  C.  Parker.  Organisation  plans  were  completed  in 
1915  and  early  in  19163  cliapter  named  the  l^wis  H.  Morgan  Chap- 
ter wa.s  instituted  in  Rochester,  with  Mr  Dewey  as  president  and  Mr 
I.ee  as  secretary.  In  April  1918  LeatbersltHrking  Chapter  was 
instituted  at  Cooperstown.  Chapters  conform  to  a  general  code  of 
laws  and  set  of  objects,  but  in  all  their  affairs  are  self-governing. 
The  general  beadqu.irters  of  the  organization  are  in  the  Arcbeol- 
ogist's  office,  State  Museum,  where  records  of  the  members  arc 
kept. 

The  stated  objects  of  the  association  are  as  follows :  ( i )  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  New  York  State  archeolf^y,  ethnology  and  abor- 
iginal history,  and  to  record  the  results  of  such  study  for  the  benefit 
of  science;  (2)  to  preserve  and  protect  the  ancient  mounds  and 
localities  connected  with  the  Indians  who  formerly  inhabited  this 
State,  and  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  these  monuments,  so  far  as 
possible;  (3)  to  encourage  the  formation  of  scientific  collections  of 
aboriginal  artifacts  and  to  cooperate  w-th  the  various  museums 
within  the  State  in  the  diffusion  of  archeological  knowledge;  (4)  to 
establish  a  uniform  system  of  records  and  standard  catalog  of  New 
York  State  archeology,  to  establish  a  register  of  collections  and 
collectors,  students  and  .sources  of  information:  (5)  to  prevent  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  fraudulent  specimens  and  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  erroneous  statements  concerning  matters  of  archeological 
interest. 

Ossuary.  The  term  ossuary  is  applied  to  large  deposits  of  human 
remains,  especially  those  found  in  pits.  In  most  cases  the  bones  in 
os.suaries  are  neatly  arranged,  with  the  skulls  arranged  in  a  ring,  the 
larger  bones,  as  femora  and  humeri,  piled  in  bundles,  and  the  smaller 
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bones  grouped  in  separate  deposits.  Frequently  there  is  no  external 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  an  ossuary;  plowing  deeply,  trench- 
ing, excavations  for  foundations,  or  deliberate  archeological 
research  being  the  only  means  by  which  they  may  be  found. 
Few  have  mounds  over  them.  There  are  good  historic  accounts  of 
the  making  of  ossuaries.  At  certain  periods  of  time  the  graveyards 
and  other  places  for  the  disposition  of  the  dead,  were  opened  and 
the  bones  gathered  to  be  placed  in  one  s]>ot.  In  this  way,  as  the 
Indians  expressed  it,  "the  bones  of  those  who  knew  each  other  in 
life  will  mingle  in  common  dust." 

Ossuaries  have  been  found  in  the  counties  of  Jefferson,  Livingston, 
Monroe,  Ontario,  Onondaga.  Genesee,  Erie,  Cattaraugus,  Chautau- 
qua and  Niagara.  In  New  York  most  of  them  seem  to  be  Iroquoian, 
but  some  in  Chautauqua  county  seem  to  belong  to  certain  branches 
of  Algonkian  or  mound-building  tribes. 

There  is  little  of  importance  in  o.-ssuaries  for  archeologisls.  Few 
contain  any  relics.  The  bones  may  be  of  use  to  a  student  of  anatomy 
or  osteoiogj-.  In  opening  an  ossuan.-  the  earth  should  be  removed 
and  a  trench  dug  entirely  around  the  deposit  before  any  bones  are 
removed.  A  ver>-  careful  drawing  or  a  photograph  from  several 
angles  should  then  be  made.  If  possible  expert  archerilogists  should 
be  incited  to  be  present :  where  this  is  not  possible  the  work  of 
digging  should  be  carefully  done  and  some  of  the  skulls  and  larger 
bones  sent  to  some  standard  museum,  preferably  the  State  Museum, 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  or  the  National  Museum. 

It  is  needless  to  advise  the  experienced  collector  that  the  bones 
should  never  be  dug  into  with  sp.ides  and  scattered  in  a  broken 
condition  over  the  surface.     This  is  neither  sc'entific  nor  decent. 

Patina.  The  term  palina  is  applied  to  the  weathered  surface  and 
the  corrosion  on  the  surface  of  archeological  articles.  Patination  is 
due  to  the  disintegration  of  the  surface  of  the  stiine  through  contact 
tvith  moisture,  acid  soils,  gases,  air.  and  ntlier  chemical  and  physical 
agencies,  .\rticles  of  shell  fre(|uently  have  a  brown  patina.  copi>er 
a  light  bluish  to  dark  greenish  patina,  and  various  stones  have  soft 
chalky  surfaces  due  to  exposure  and  the  action  of  acids  or  of 
leach'ng. 

.-Vll  specimens  covered  bv  pntina  should  \-v  carefiillv  pre-ervcd. 
The  patina  should  not  be  disturbed  and  every  effort  should  he  made 
to  keep  it. 

Pendants.  This  term  is  applied  for  want  of  a  better  one.  Tlie 
pendant  stone  is  shaped  much  like  certain  gorget  forms  but  is  much 
thicker  and  heav-er.     ."^onie  re-cn'hle  cell?,  and  indeed  m.iy  have 
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k  been  mounted  as  ornanicntnl  hatchets.  Une  type  has  a  snial]  per- 
I  foration  drilled  jn  at  one  upper  comer.  This  type  is  always  thick 
k  and  rather  too  bulbous  to  te  called  a  tablet.  Other  types  have  tlie 
f  hole  either  near  the  top  or  in  a  central  position  and  part  way  down. 
The  position  varies  from  2  miHinielcrs  from  the  edge  m  a  point  half 
.  way  down.  Plate  131  illustrates  some  of  these  pendant  stones  which. 
j  after  all,  may  have  been  merely  ornamental  weights.  All  the 
I  specimens  in  plate  131  are  in  the  Yager  collection. 
I  Pestles.  Pestles  are  stones  used  for  crushing  or  pounding  s\il>- 
\  stances  in  morlars.  A  true  iwstle  is  an  elongated  hammerhead,  ll  is 
I  a  shaft  or  handle  with  a  jiounding  or  pulverizing  face  and  used  in 
I  conjunction  with  a  wood  or  stone  mortar.  Pestles  are  of  two  prin-  ' 
^cipal  types:  (i)  long  cylindrical  shafts  with  grinding  face  at  one 
|i«nd:  (2J  shorter  shafts  or  handles  with  expanded  grinding  faces 
I  (sometimes  called  "bell  pestles"). 

I       Cylindrical  jwstles  are  worked  out  by   a   chipping,  pecking  and 

I  abrading  process.     Some  are  more  than  2  feet  in  length,  others  not 

f  more  than  8  inches.     Some  are  well  rounded  and  polished  and  others 

I  only  roughly  chipped  to  form.  Diameters  vary  from  1  '/^  inches  to  3  or 

I  even  4  inches.     One  class  of  cylindrical  pestle  has  the  upper  end 

cari'ed  in  the  shajie  of  some  conventionalized  animal  head.     These 

have  been  found  in  the  Seneca  River  region,  the  Hudson  valley  near 

Albany  and  near  Glens  Falls. 

Cylindrical  pestles  are  found  almost  entirety  on  Algonkian  sites 
of  all  periods.  A  few  very  early  Iroquoian  sites  in  the  State  have 
cylindrical  pestles  but  they  do  not  appear  in  later  sites.  To  the  con- 
trary, pestles  are  found  on  the  most  recent  of  Algonkian  wtes  and 
frequently  old  colonial  families  still  have  in  their  possession  pestles 
that  were  found  in  the  cabins  of  Algonkian  Indians  on  their  estates, 
or  given  them  with  the  stone  or  wooden  mortar.  Mr  M.  R,  Har- 
rington has  collected  several  .such  specimens. 
Bell  pestles  are,comparatively  rare  and  most  specimens  have  com^s 

from  the  Genesee  valley  above  Mount  Morris.    A  considerable  nmn 

ber  were  found  by  Mr  F.  C.  Crofoot  at  Sonyea.  Bell  pestles  ar^^ 
generally  found  on  old  sites  that  may  or  may  not  be  .\lgonkian.  The^^. 
seem  to  belong  in  some  ca,*cs  to  the  mound-builder  culture. 

Pigments.  The  Indians  of  New  York  without  doubt  had  mara.'— 
kinds  of  pa'nts  and  pigments.  We  can  not  attempt  to  describe  tk-«- 
vegetable  dyes  and  stains  from  the  viewpoint  of  archeology,  f«zr» 
none  has  survive{l  burial  and  the  rer'uct'ons  of  time.  The  ethnolc*^^ 
ist  will  describe  many  that  have  survived  and  some  that  are  still  m  t 
use  by  the  New  York  Indians.  Of  mineral  p-gments  we  can  sp«^fr 
more  certainly,  as  these  belong  lo  the   realm  of   the  archeologi s' 
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Among  the  minerals  that  have  been  found  in  graves  and  in  retusc 
heaps  and  which  by  their  condition  shiiw  use  as  sources  of  color  pig- 
inents,  may  be  mentioned  the  following;  sedimentary  iron  oxide, 
limonite  of  iron,  hematile,  red  and  yellow  ocher,  graphite,  cannel 
coal,  copper,  charcoal,  burned  bone,  clays. 

I^ints  were  much  used  by  the  alK>rigines  and  were  frequently 
uticles  of  intertribal  commerce.  After  the  coming  of  Europeans 
nnich  brighter  colors  were  obtained  and  commanded  giio<l  prices. 

PiptM,  smoldng.  Pipes  have  in  general  been  <lescribed  in  another 
portion  of  this  work  (see  pages  73-1 13),  I'iijes  found  in  New  Vork 
»re  of  stone,  polterj-.  fossils,  bone  and  wood,  and  coinhinations  of 
these  materials.  Stemmed  piix-s  may  be  di\ided  into  the  following 
classes:  tubular,  bent  tubes,  bowl^  at  a  slight  angle,  flat-siemmcd 
bent  tubes,  monitor  or  platform,  effigy  etc.  Dowls  ma_\  be  vase- 
stiaped.  effigies,  ovoid  etc. 


riippcti    hanUli',    sngy toting 


Fig.  62    Onondaga    sionc   pipt    with 
'ht  manner   of    lastcninK    the    sti-ms    im    hi-nvy    boHltrl    pijn;-.   •^i    lilt    \a-c 
•ype.     The   stitehinR    may   h.ivo    Mimiistci   tlii'   tlash    iltcoralinrij    foiiiul   on 
*wtain  clay  pipe^.    x'j 

The  most  highly  devdoi^cd  art  nf  ijipc-rnaking  wa>  in  the  Ohio 
"Wund  and  Iroi.|HOia;i  area-.  The  inniniil-lmihlini^  ]ie<>|ile-  carved 
""e  effigies  hi  sionc;  t!ie  ircn|ioi~  iimdelccl  -imilar  ctiif-ic-  in  clay. 
"hen  the  Iroi[n<>is  made  >ti)nc  jiipcs  nn.>i  of  thcin  were  Imwls 
''■'thnut  stems.  Irodnni.in  -iteinnieil  lurni-^  >Vfiu  i<>  cojiy  their  clay 
^'T>es..  On  the  otJK-r  haii<l.  ccn.-iin  dccoraiinds  ..n  the  stems  of  clay 
f'Pes  seem  to  rc-cniMc  the  -titchins;  on  the  -kin  covering  .if  the 
'^■'""Kl  stem  used  on  :-tone  Imwl;-  1  >ee  li.iriire  6ji.  The  manner  of 
'^'<ling  the  ovoid  or  ^a>c-^hnlle.l  howl,  which  generally  had  a  large 
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contcal  openhi;,  seems  to  have  been  to  fit  the  socket  to  the  bole  and 
Aen  secure  tix  stem  to  the  bowl  by  aiverii^  it  with  green  rawhide 
which  weat  around  the  bowl  and  again  to  the  stem.  The  rawhide 
was  stitched  upon  the  stem,  these  stitcfaea  being  more  or  less  orna- 
mental in  some  cases.  Where  the  pipe  bowl  was  thin  the  rawhide 
was  Jn  danger  of  bdng  baked  or  burnt.  It  i^  quite  probable,  there- 
fore, that  there  was  a  wooden  projection  at  the  back  of  the  bowl 
holding  the  rawhide  away  from  the  bowl.  With  a  flat  stem  this 
w^ould  produce  the  prototype  of  the  monohthic  monitor  pipe,  or  at 
least  a  substitute  for  it  The  Iroquois  used  pipes  thus  secured,  in  all  ' 
probability.  The  specimen  shown  in  the  figure  (figure  62)  shows  a 
large,  heavy  Ikjw!  needing  no  posterior  projection.  It  is  an  Onon- 
daga pil*  and  a  very  old  one. 


Fig'.  63.  Conical  tube  of  birch  bark  stitched  and  bent  upward.  This  may 
be  the  prototype  of  the  Algonkian  elbow  pipe. 

The  tubular  pipe  may  have  been  derived  from  prototypes  of  hol- 
low cane.  In  northern  climes  wood  was  used.  More  durable  tubes 
were  made  of  stone  and  clay.  Some  tubes  may  have  been  derived 
from  cones  or  tubes  of  thin  bark  (see  figure  63).  The  tobacco  may 
have  been  thrust  in  the  larger  end,  which  was  bent,  and  the  stem  may 
have  been  flattened.  Such  a  prototype  .seems  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  flat-stemmed  stone  pipe  having  its  bowl  at  a  slight  angle  from  the 
bowl.  It  also  seems  to  have  been  the  pattern  of  certain  Algonkian 
p'pes  where  the  bowl  shows  a  distinct  angular  bend  instead  of  a 

Phalanges.  On  nearly  all  sites  yielding  bone  articles  numerous 
phalanx  or  toe  bones  of  various  large  animal.s,  as  the  deer  and  elk. 
will  be  found.  Many  are  in  their  natural  state  but  others  are  worked 
in  many  different  ways.    The  following  are  the  principal  forms: 

1  Hollowed  out  and  perforated  at  the  smaller  end  for  suspension 
(sometimes  worked  into  cones) 
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2  Pcrfoiatcd  at  the  smaller  end  and  in  several  other  [wirts  for 
use  in  the  "  ctip  and  awl "  game  i  a  u*e  not  >-et  obsi.i(ete  among 
Indians) 

3  Fbttcned  on  the  surface  naturally  flattest,  being  tremietitl>  rub- 
bed very  smooth 

4  Grotmd  otf  on  each  side  leaving  only  the  side*  to  totm  a  s*'rt  of 
open-work  wedge 

5  Hollowed  and  perforated  like  pipe  bowls 

6  Slit  like  whistles,  still  an  incision  being  cut  the  length  ot  the 
bone 

Form  I  is  still  u^ed  by  some  Intlians  and  as  late  a$  igo^  M.  K. 
Harrington  collected  two  strings  containing  titty  or  one  htittdred 
specimens  used  as  necklaces  by  the  Canadian  Cayuga.  FlaHenei.1 
phalanges  seem  to  have  been  wedges  in  s»ime  instances  and  sht»»- 
maiks  of  binding  thongs.  Some  look  very  much  like  the  sliding 
orifice  regulator  used  on  Iroquois  flutes,  and  these  :ils*.>  fre*[uently 
i-how  the  marks  of  the  thongs  that  passet.1  over  them  I  see  i>late  40  K 
Pdiahed  slate  culture.  Three  striking  p(.>lish«l  slate  articles 
with  their  associated  forms  found  in  New  York  and  conligiunis  ter- 
ritorj'  indicate  a  definite  cultural  horizon,  distinct  from  all  others  on 
the  continent.  These  articles  are  the  banner  stone,  the  bird  stone 
and  the  gorget.  Associate<I  artifacts  are  the  barstone  and  the  boat 
aone. 

The  material  out  of  which  these  objects  are  fonned  is  nsually 

x)me  form  of  slate,  such  as  banded  oli\aceous  slate :  more  rarely  the 

inatfrial  is  steatite,  marble,  limestone,  sandstone,  (|iiart/itf,  syenite 

and  granite.     Finished  specimens  are  usually  highly  iHilished  and 

iodicate  that  they  have  been  regarded  as  valnab'e  articb-s,     .\s  no 

*hite  explorer  has  left  a  record  of  having  seen  any  of  these  |mi1- 

ished  slates  in  actual  use.  they  have  been  termed  "  problematical 

forms"  or  "ceremonials."    \Vhat  Ihcy  .ire  we  may  only  cimjecture, 

InjI  our  attempts  to  guess  must  be  within  the  hound  of  iirubabilily, 

guided  by  a  more  or  less  detailed  knowledge  of  ethnolog\-  ;is  well  as 

of  prehistoric  archeolog\'.    Just  when  or  how  these  articles  originated 

we  can  not  say  but  recent  discoveries  seem  to  in<licatt'  a  greater  age 

than  at  first  supposed.    If  wc  are  uncfrtaiu  as  to  the  lime  of  origin 

we  need  not  be  so  uncertain  as  to  the  time  when  they  iKis..;ed  nut 

of  use,  for  that  time  seems  to  have  been  just  after  or  co-inci<lenl  with 

the  entrance  of  Iro<]uoian  tr'bes  in  this  general  area. 

It  is  most  important  to  ohserve  that  two  divisi<ins  of  the  Indians 
used  polished  slates,  one  that  -ndefinite  branch  that  may  have 
rmbraced  branches  of  several  stocks,  known  as  the  mound  builders. 
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and  the  eastern  Algonkian.  This  coincidence  is  significant  and  poii 
out  an  interrelation  of  cultural  factors.  One  loij^t  cotwiude  tl 
tile  Algonkian  people  were  an  offshoot  of  ihe  mound  builders,  1 
Algonkins  not  only  used  polished  slates,  but  used  grooved  ax 
corded  pottery  and  occasionallv  monitor  pipes.  At  the  same  ti' 
there  is  a  marked  clifiference  between  a  pure  Algonkian  Site  an< 
pure  moiind-builder  site,  and  there  was  likewise  a  correspondi 
difference  between  the  habits  of  the  two  peoples.  The  known  Alg« 
kins  were  less  sedentary  and  culturally  poorer. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  this  close  similarity  of  artifacts,  despit 
difference  of  degree  of  culture  in  other  things,  miy  even  yet  indie 
that  some  unknown  Algonkian  tribe  or  tribes  were  mmuid  build* 
and  that  from  a  cultural  center  these  hypothetical  Algonkins  radia 
a  cultural  influence  ui)oii  their  less  developed  kinstnen.  To  tfiis  si 
gestion  wc  may  reply  that,  granting  that  some  Ohio  Algtuikian  tr 
did  build  mounds  and  had  the  mound  culture,  there  U  yet  gt 
evidence  that  divisions  of  other  slocks  were  also  tnound  buflders  i 
users  of  the  polished  slates.  It  may  be  that  certain  Iroquoian  tri 
and  certain  branches  of  the  Muskhogean  peo[>le  were  also  moi 
builders,  which,  then,  would  make  the  polished  slates  the  mark  o 
cultural  status  and  not  a  distinguishinf;  irthal  evidence. 

Pottery.  This  term  is  used  to  include  all  articles  made  of  bak 
clay  or  terra  cotta.  In  a  narrower  sense  the  term  is  used  to  descri 
jars,  pots  or  vessels  of  this  material.  Some  have  called  soapsto 
"  pottery,"  but  in  this  work  such  a  term  is  not  applied. 

In  the  production  of  pottery,  the  New  York  Indians  dug  the  d 
from  natural  sources,  carried  it  to  their  workshops  or  places 
manufacture  and  then  proceeded  to  prepare  it  for  molding.  Fn 
facts  supplied  by  ethnologists,  supplemented  by  archeological  e 
dence,  the  clay  seems  to  have  been  pounded,  mauled  and  kneaded 
stone  slabs  The  tempering  material  was  then  mixed  into  the  ma 
Tempering  material  consisted  of  coarse  sharp  sand,  pulverized  m 
schist,  burnt  granite,  cracked  shells,  and  other  similar  substanc 
Cracked  chert  has  been  found  in  pottery.  When  these  substan 
had  been  thoroughly  intermixed  the  clay  was  rolled  into  ropes  i 
coiled  into  the  shape  desired.  The  clay  was  kept  moist  and  the  rn 
were  united  by  paddling  the  outside  and  scraping  the  inside  wit 
stone  spatula.  Some  pots  were  built  up  at  the  bottom  withii 
gourd  bowl.  Others  seem  to  have  been  hung  in  grass  basket-bagf 
nets  during  the  drying  process,  and  show  the  impressions  of 
cords,  as  for  example  the  pot  in  plate  107.  Many  of  the  sma 
Iroquois  pots  of  the  later  period  seem  to  have  been  molded  o 
^ourd.s  or  calabashes  and  baked  with  the  dried  calabash  inside,  * 
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t>olishe<l  st-me  articles  fr.im  ci-iilral  New  Y.irk.    Olis  M.  BiBcIow  collection 
'    Slate  Museum.    xU,. 
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"feiltriffig'Tn  fte  process.  The  later  Iroquoian  puis  seldom  show  any  j 
cord  markings.  Most  of  the  Algonkin  pots  are  covered  wilh  cord  \ 
lines  or  an  ornamentation  made  in  imitation  of  cordlike  impressions  - 
stamjied  in  with  a  cord  wrappett  or  a  notched  paddle  (see  plate  13).   . 

The  various  types  of  pottery  are  descrited  under  the  subjects  of 
Algonkian  and  Iroquoian  occupation  (which  seel.  Mound-builder 
pottery  in  New  York  is  much  like  the  Algonkian  fonns  but  the  bowls 
are  not  so  tall  and  tlie  mouths  and  necks  appear  more  nearly  Iro- 
quoian than  Algonkian  in  ?ome  instances. 

The  most  highly  developed  pottery  in  New  York  is  thai  of  the 
Iroquois,  Iroquois  pottery  pipes  are  by  far  the  best  of  any  from 
any  section  of  North  .\merica.  revealing  in  general  a  more  skilled 
craftsmanship. 

Potters'  tools.  Tools  found  in  such  places  as  to  indicate  their  use 
as  potters'  tools  arc  shown  in  plate  134.  They  include  bone  smooth- 
ers and  gravers,  bone  stamps,  stone  smoothers  and  shell  scrapers. 
Other  tools  were  meiaies,  anvils,  mullers.  hammerstones  (perhaps 
the  kind  that  show  no  battering),  and  slick-ng  stones.  Tools  that 
have  perished  are  cord-wrapped  paddles,  checkered  wooden  paddles 
and  other  implements  of  wood,  cords,  twigs  etc. 

Consult  Holmes,  Pottery  of  the  Eastern  United  Stales.  Report  of 
the  Riireaii  of  Kihnolo'fv,  N'o.  jo;  lleiiichainp.  [i!arthenware  of  the 
New  York  Indians,  N.  Y,  State  Museum  Bui.  22;  Wren,  North 
Appalachian  Indian  Pottery,  Wyoming  Historical  Society,  1914  ~ 
Harrington,  Last  of  the  Iroquoian  Potters.  X.  Y.  State  Museun^ 
Director's  Report. 

The  red  paint  culture.  The  term  red  paint  culture  is  one  applie<3 
to  evidences  of  a  certain  type  of  prehistoric  occupation  different  from 
others.  The  name  has  been  used  as  a  descriptive  term  because  of  the 
deposits  of  red  iron  oxide  or  red  ocher  found  in  the  graves  of  this 
culture. 

Excavations  of  certa'n  ancient  burial  places  in  Maine  by  Wil— 
loughby,  Moorehead  and  others,  have  afforded  the  data  by  whicF» 
this  type  of  culture  is  d'fTerentiated.     The  artifacts  associated  ar^ 
plummets    (so-called),   native   copper  beads,   gouges,   adzes,  celts  _■ 
(some)  slate  arrow  pointrs,  a  few  chipped  stone  arrows  (notchedV 
and  stone  knives.    Other  characteristics  are  certain  flat  and  spatulat  ^ 
pebbles,  nodules  of  iron  pyrites,  and  quantities  of  red  ocher.    T"  "* 
quote  Willoughby.  "  The  use  of  this  pigment  seems  to  have  bee=^   r 
imiversal  among  the  Indians  whose  remains  are  found  in  these  cem^^ 
teries.     It  varies  in  color  from  pink  to  deep  red.     In  some  grav^    ' 
onlv  a  small  quantity  had  been  deposited  which  the  percolating  wat-     '' 
had  mixed  with  the  surrounding  sand  and  gra\-el.    In  other  graves^=^ 
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Pollers'  tods  anil  slanip-^.  W  itli  tin-  ccril  wrai>iud  sti.'k  at  ilit  lH>ll..m 
a  reconstruction)  the  conl  impri'ssinns  fonnil  on  certain  Alfronkian  pottery 
Can  be  exactly  imitated. 
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quart  or  more  of  pure  daric  red  ocfaer  was  fooild  with  various 

implements  lying  upon  it  or  buried  within  it." 

Not  many  "  red  paint ''  localities  have  been  examined  in  New 
England  outside  of  Maine,  but  there  are  probably  other  sites  extend- 
ing westward  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  where  plummets' 
and  gouges  of  this  culture  have  been  found. 

In  New  York  no  graves  have  as  yet  been  described.  The  imple- 
ments associated  with  this  culttiral  horizon  occur  all  along  the  Seneca 
river,  near  Oneida  lake,  along  Ae  Os»ego  river,  follow  the  coast  of 
Lake  Oniariu  north  to  tlie  St  LAWrente.  and  along  the  St  Lawrence- 
until  it  passes  out  of  the  State.  Still  farther  eastward  the  occur- 
rences are  along  the  west  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  and  about  the 
headwaters  of  the  Hudson.  In  aQ  these  localities  plummets  occur. 
but  not  so  abundantly  as  about  Oneida  lake.  Grooved  axes  and 
polished  slates,  as  gorgets,  do  not  occur  on  "  red  paint  "  sites,  except. 
intrusively. 

Just  who  the  red  paint  peof^  were  it  is  not  possible  to  state 
definitely.  They  do  not  af^war  to  be  Aigonkian  or  even  Eskimoatt 
In  the  Maine  local  it  ics  they  are  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  of  all 
aboriginal  occupants,  antedating  the  coming  of  the  Algonkian  tribes. 
It  has  heea  so^fested  that  the  cultnre  i?  that  of  the  Bnethuck. 

We  have  just  enough  of  the  red  paint  culture  in  New  York  to 
suggest  its  further  study.     More  than  likely  many  specimens  of  its 
artifacts  have  erroneously  been  associated  with  those  of  Atgonldan 
or  so-called  Eskimoan  origin. 
Runtees.     Runtees  are  discoidal  ornaments  of  sea  shell  having 
^_--^  -fc,  two  parallel   holes  drilled    from 

one  edge  through  the  object  dia- 
meterically  to  the  other  ed^ 
They  are  sometimes  found  with 
plain  surfaces  but  generally  have 
an  incised  or  picked-in  omsinea- 
tation  of  some  kind.  The  cms- 
mentation  may  consist  of  a  cross, 
a  star,  circles  or  other  figures. 
The  name,  runtee,  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Beverly  in  his  History 
of  Virginia,  but  it  is  probably  de- 
rived from  the  French  anondi. 
Runtees  are  rather  rare  in  New 
York  and  occur  almost  entirely  in  the  Iroquois  sites  of  the  late  seven- 
teenth and  early  eis,'htcenth  centuries.  Among  the  .Algonkian  tribes 
it  is  said  that  they  were  highly  valued. 


Fig.  64     Shell    runtcc 
Oniario  county,  Seneca  h 
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Shell  pendants.  The  midcolonial  Iroquois  used  shel^pSiai 
of  various  forms  in  great  numbers,  tirave  discoveries  indicate  that 
ihese  were  used  mostly  on  strings  of  shell  wampum.  Usually  tliey 
wcri^  shaped  in  the  effigy  of  some  bird,  fish  or  animal.  A  few  take 
the  human  form,  especially  the  face,  and  some  resemble  the  beaks  or 
claws  of  birds  and  animals.  A  few  have  the  form  of  serpents.  The 
drilling  of  most  specimens  indicates  that  they  were  made  after  the 
coming  of  the  whites,  by  the  aid  of  steel  toots.  It  is  even  possible 
that  commercial  manufacturers  of  wampum  made  some  runtees  and 
shell  pendants  for  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  and  almost 
meclianical  hkeness  of  certain  patterns. 

Shell  pendants  of  the  kind  described  have  been  found  in  the 
colonial  C)nondaga  county  sites  in  large  numbers,  not  only  in  graves 
but  in  refuse  dumps.  Among  the  Seneca  they  were  used  in  all  the 
midcolonial  and  late  colonial  villages,  and  numerous  specimens  have 
been  found  on  such  sites.  I^rge  numbers  have  also  been  found  on 
Cayuga  sites.  Good  specimens,  however,  are  rather  miconmion. 
^ince  exfoliation  gradually  has  destroyed  many  ihat  otherwise  would 
have  remained.  The  Heye  expedition  found  shell  pendants  of 
tmusual  form  and  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation  in  a  Minsi  cemetery 
in  New  Jersey.    For  types  found  in  New  York  see  plate  135. 

Sinew  stones.  The  so-called  sinew  stone  is  a  pebble  or  fragment 
of  sandstone  having  its  edges  so  seamed  and  worn  as  to  resenible  a 
flat  piece  of  shoemaker's  wax.  Specimens  appear  to  have  been  ptir- 
posely  shaped  by  having  the  incisions  sawed  in  by  flint  knives.  The 
subsequent  smoothing  seems  to  have  been  done  by  the  rubbing  of 
sinews  as  in  smoothing  a  bowstring  or  in  sizing  sinew  thread.  Sinew 
stones  are  usually  of  sandstone,  though  certain  harder  stones  some- 
times were  used.  Most  sinew  stones  are  broken  when  found  and 
complete  specimens  may  be  considered  among  the  rarer  of  aboriginal 
tools.  There  are  instances  where  a  broken  celt  or  even  a  perfect 
specimen  has  been  incised  as  to  resemble  a  sinew  stone.  The  New 
York  State  Museum  possesses  more  than  a  dozen  fine  specimens  of 
this  type  of  abrading  implement. 

It  may  be  seriously  quest'oncd  whether  or  not  sinew  stones  were 
used  as  their  names  suggest  in  all  cases.  An  examination  of  certain 
types  of  broad-based  projectile  points  shows  that  the  bases  arc  rub- 
bed smooth,  all  the  sharp  edges  being  ground  down.  By  taking  a 
broad-based  point  and  .sawing  the  base  into  a  sandstone  pebble, 
grooves  in  the  sandstone  similar  to  those  of  a  sinew  stone  can  be 
tnade,  and  the  arrow  point  base  becomes  smoothed  as  in  actual 
ancient  specimens. 
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Skeletal  remains.  When  Indian  graves  are  found,  especially 
those  ihal  appear  to  be  precolonial,  care  should  be  taken  to  preser\"e 
the  bones  from  wanton  or  careless  destruction.  An  experienced 
investigator  will  carefully  expose  the  skeleton  in  its  entirety  and  will 
not  pull  out  each  bone  as  it  comes  to  view,  and  thus  dismember  it  and 
break  the  brittle  bones.  With  tlie  skeleton  scientifically  exposed  the 
entire  grave  may  be  studied  and  the  relative  position  of  the  accom- 
panying objects  noted.  In  this  way  nothing  will  be  lost  in  the  back 
din.  When  the  general  situation  has  been  noted  and  recorded  and 
drawings  or  photographs  taken,  the  bones  should  be  carefully  removed 
and  wrapped  in  some  absorlent  material.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  skull  and  to  prevent  the  dropping  out  of  the 
teeth.  Skeletal  remains  are  always  uf  interest  to  the  larger  sc'entific 
museums,  and  should  not  be  sent  to  historical  societies.  If  there  is 
scanty  facility  for  taking  all  the  bones,  the  skull  should  be  taken 
together  with  any  of  the  larger  bones  that  exhibit  any  inlcresting 
features,  as  fractures,  diseases  or  morphological  characteristics.  Tlie 
investigator  should  look  for  evidences  of  platycnemia.  platymeria 
and  the  perforated  olecranon,  illustrated  in  plates  137-142.  If  an 
investigation  of  the  gra\-e  and  the  removal  of  its  cultural  coiitenls 
alone  is  possible,  common  decency  directs  the  respectful  redeposit  of 
the  bones  and  their  reburial.  ("Inly  those  of  defective  sensibilities 
will  smash  and  scatter  the  bones  as  they  root  after  relics.  Such 
persons  indeed  are  grave  robbers  of  a  very  cowardly  sort  and  have 
no  understanding  of  either  the  purposes  or  the  ethics  of  science. 

Spearheads,  flint.  Spearheads  are  points  designed  to  be  placed 
on  the  end  of  shafts  or  handles  and  arc  used  for  piercing  the  bodies 
of  human  or  beast  enemies  or  game.  A  chipped  stone  or  flint  spear- 
head was  tied  to  its  shaft  and  probably  also  secured  by  a  slot  into 
which  it  fitted. 

Stone  spearheads  are  of  varied  shapes  and  sizes.  Many  so-called 
arrowheads  in  reality  are  spearheads  or  knife  blades.  While  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  judge  the  difference  between  a  large  arrow  point 
-and  a  small  spearhead,  a  good  general  rule  is  to  study  the  specimen 
as  to  its  adaptability  to  the  several  probable  purposes  to  which  it 
could  he  applied.  A  heavy  bead  takes  the  power  of  flight  from  an 
arrow.  Arrow  points  arc  therefore  relatively  small,  as  all  specimens 
found  in  shafts  will  show.  Heavj',  thick-stemmed  points  would  not 
fit  into  shafts  of  arrows.  Thick,  broad  stems  therefore  must  have 
been  employed  for  other  purposes.  If  they  would  fit  into  a  larger 
shaft,  say  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  point  may  be  a  spear  po'nt  or  pos- 
sibly the  spike  of  a  war  club.  Some  specimens,  however,  are  plainly 
spears  of  some  sort.    It  must  he  remembered  that  tlierc  were  several 
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Platymeric  femora.    The  third  trochanter  is  especially  noticeahle  in  the  third 
and   fourth  specimens.     From  McCullough  silc.  Gerry. 
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kindi  of  spears,  one  for  game,  one  lor  ti>h  ami  one  for  ceremonials. 
Tbex  \'aHed  al^o  in  their  noiching.  ^ize  and  jha[>e. 

Some  of  the  lUDe^i  work  of  ihe  stone  flaking  art  :5  found  in  5[>ear- 
beads.  Some  reveal  the  hand  of  a  master  craft:>inan  in  their  delicate 
duppmg,  s\'Tiiinetn'  and  beautiful  notching.  The  kind  of  material 
nscd  r^ulated  to  a  large  extent  the  size  and  form  of  a  point.  Thus 
cjijieil  workers  would  obtain  material  from  traders  or  go  on  expedi- 
iMns  10  the  best  quarries  for  it. 

Speciiiieiis.  All  archeolc^cal  sjieciniens  must  receive  proper  care. 
They  should  be  handled  gently  to  prevent  their  breaking  and  the 
more  delicate  objeas  should  be  wrapped  in  soft  pa|)er  or  cotton. 
Bone,  shell  and  clay  articles  should  be  allowed  to  dry  before  handling 
to  any  extent.  As  each  object  is  found  a  label  should  be  prepared 
and  an  eniry  made  in  a  notebook  kept  as  a  lield  record.  Reference 
should  be  made  to  the  site  and  the  exact  sp«>t  wherv  found.  Topo- 
etaphic  maps  for  this  purpose  may  be  secured  from  the  Director  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Suney.  Washington.  D.  C.  All  si»ec!- 
inens  should  be  neatlv  numbered  and  a  cor resfion ding  index  card 
(see  figures  65  and  66 }  or  catalog  entry  prepared.  Specimens  pro- 
tniding  from  river  banks  or  from  gravel  beds,  where  they  are  deeper 
fhan  4  or  5  feet,  must  be  photographed  iit  situ:  that  is.  before 
rcmcn-al  from  their  original  position. 

To  the  amateur  collector  let  it  be  said  tliat  each  s|»ecimen  is  a  part 

of  the  record  of  some  human  activity.     It  is  important  that  these 

'^'^rds  and  evidences  be  carefully  kept.    Each  specimen  is  a  letter  or 

3  >njrd  from  the  book  of  man's  prehistory  and  our  duty  is  to  gather 

^    'hese  lost  words  and  missing  letters  and  place  them  where  those 

^^^  able  to  translale  ami  piece  together  such  things  will  be  able  to 

^'^  access  to  them.     Sftecimens  from  each  site  exam-ned  should 

"^  be  kept  together  in  order  that  the  objects  of  one  particular  place 

^"    be  properl\'  correlated.     To  place  all  arrowheads  or  potsherds 

"/^  ^ther  special  objects  together  regardless  of  the  sites  from  which 

^>~  came,  fails  to  tell  the  story  that  archeology  would  unfold.    To 

'^ct  in  this  manner  would  be  like  trying  10  restore  a  book  that  had 

7^*1  torn  apart  and  scattered,  by  collecting  all  the  letter  n's  or  letter 

*     in  boxes  apart  from  each  other.    Xoth'ng  could  be  determined 

^~    such  a  method.    The  collector,  to  group  the  elements  of  h's  story 

''^   lie  digs  it  from  the  earth,  must  put  his  notched  arrowpoiut.  prop- 

ly  numbered  and   recorded,   with  the   potsherds,   hammerstones. 

'■^^es.  and  other  implements  from  the  identical  site.     In  this  wav  he 

^^'»11  be  able  to  dctemiine  Hie  inalerial  culture  of  the  site.     Thi.< 

"^formation  with  its  illustrative  inatena!  then  affords  the  reconslruc- 

'^•■inof  a  page  of  prelii-^tnry.    It  is  the  constructive,  scientific  method. 
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No. 
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PttLD  RECORD 

18 

Object  3   rude    flints 

19 

Site  High  Banks,    Erie   Co. 

1 

20 

Lodge    pit,tt  6  «  48  fton  W.    Side 

Dimensions    12x16         Depth    21     in. 

X 

Remarks    LOdge    heap    4 

0 

Found    by   E.R.B. 

PacKed   by  A.C.P. 
Box    6 

Buiiuoo.    1      sit.  Westfield 

June 
6 

1910 

FuBtowud    E              Head  top    H  . 
Skeleton  on    left      side 

Position  flexed 
Condition  disintegrated 
Soil  Gravel 

Objects  One   biconcave   disk  of   stone, 
small 

Record  and  date 

Field  notes 
1910 

I    field    cards    used     for    recording    irchcologlcal    data 
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It  should  be  relt^i:-u~'y  rm-.en-.Nensl  :ha;  :ht  :\t>:  >!«!>  vt  .^  xN** 
lector  ii  to  mark  hU  d:>coverie5  in  #iich  ;i  \\;»>  tlwt  Ivtlt  Isc  A»vt 
others  may  be  ab3e  to  know  frum  whence"  thoy  c;«nc,  I'Uvv,  \\l«M(t»"t 
graw,  mound,  refuse  heap  or  sunav-e,  shi'uM  If  mcnr.onrvl,  Vltv->v 
facts  are  far  ini>re  importrint  thaii  itu-  nanio  iH"  the  t">«>U'i  ;»Ik1  |I»\' 
date.  The  disiingui?hmg  niark  on  ihe  s|H\-ink-n  >hould  K'  Miwll  Imt 
legible  and  be  on  the  niost  inconspicuous  [virt  ol  the  ol\i<\-t,  \i  i\w 
specimen  is  exhibited  a  separate  laK'l  may  Iv  |>iV|mu>1,  h\\\  ihi* 
should  be  entirely  aside  from  tlie  cataloj;  card  or  cnlix  vi-o^.l.  \ 
collection  carefully  cataloged  may  hecoino  ol  ci'n>idci\ilili'  iuipoit 
ance,  but  a  collection  simply  gathered  Ixvnust-  the  ohjivi,-  ave  "  liitlidu 
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the  collection  and  display  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Slate  and 
second,  the  prosecution  of  scientific  research  along  the  several  lines 
of  natural  history,  so  far  as  these  subjects  pertain  to  the  area  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  State.  These  embrace  geologj-,  paleontology, 
mineralogy,  entomology,  zoology,  botany,  archeology  and  ethnology. 

The  present  housing  of  the  Museum  is  in  the  State  Education 
Building  in  Albany,  Here  are  the  offices  of  the  Museum  staff,  and 
here  in  the  longest  and  largest  exhibition  halls  in  America  are  dis- 
played the  various  collections  of  objects  illustrating  the  geology,  the 
animal,  insect,  plant  and  the  aboriginal  phenomena  of  the  State, 
The  Museum  is  a  free  institution  devoted  entirely  to  public  instruc- 
tion. It  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  State  and  constitutes  a  unique 
index  to  the  natural  products  of  the  Empire  State. 

Many  thousands  of  citizens  and  indeed  travelers  from  all  over 
the  world  have  visited  the  exhibits.  As  many  as  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand have  visited  the  halls  on  a  Sunday,  the  yearly  total  of  visitors 
being  from  200,000  to  300,000, 

The  popularity  of  the  institution  is  attested  by  the  numerous 
gifts  it  has  received  from  public- spirited  citizens.  Among  the 
notable  gifts  since  1912  have  been  the  Indian  habitat  groups,  the 
Dewey  Iroquois  Collection,  the  Fuertes  bird  paintings,  the  Oark 
Reservation,  the  Cryptozoon  Ledge,  the  Stark's  Knob  volcano,  the 
Squaw  Island  in  Canandaigua  lake,  the  Arnold  bird-eggs,  and  the 
Peck  memorial  collection  of  mushroom  models.  There  have  been 
many  smaller  gifts,  including  individual  specimens  in  all  the  various 
departments,  , 

The  section  of  archeology  has  undertaken  a  survey  of  the  arche- 
ologicat  localities  of  the  State  and  has  conducted  many  excavations 
of  various  important  sites.  The  collections  occupy  both  mezzanine 
halls  running  the  entire  length  of  the  building.  The  west  hall  is 
devoted  to  the  ethnology  of  the  Indians  still  living  within  the  State. 
Here  are  exhibits  of  the  costumes  and  clothing  of  the  Iroquois  and 
Algonkin,  cases  containing  specimens  of  their  domestic  utensils, 
weapons,  games,  textiles,  silver  work,  bead  work  and  ceremonial 
articles.  Here  al.so  are  the  official  wampum  belts  of  the  Iroquois 
league.  In  the  Myron  H.  Clark  Hall  of  Iroquois  Ethnology  are  six 
habitat  groups  consisting  of  actual  life  casts  of  Iroquois  and  other 
Indians.  Each  group  represents  some  activities  connected  with  the 
culture  of  the  aborigines.  They  are  viewed  through  large  glass 
windows  and  the  impression  is  that  of  looking  directly  out  of  a  large 
window  and  at  a  natural  scene.     These  groups  represent :  hunting. 
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warfare,  cotmcil,  cereiiiony,  industiy  and  agriculture  and  quiddy 
.  give  an  impresuon  of  New  York  Indian  life  not  possible  to  obtain  in 
any  odicr  w^r.  At  Ae  east  end  of  this  hall  is  a  bark  catnn  fully 
funusbed  and  of  ttie  type  once  occui»ed  by  die  Indians  of  our 
State. 

In  the  east  "****?"'"*  hall  is  the  collection  of  ardieological  ^>eci- 
mens.  There  are  more  than  la^ooo  articles  di^layed,  including 
about  40  pottery  vessels,  680  pipes,  250  pcdidted  slate  objects,  and  all 
the  varied  forms  of  stone,  bmie,  sheU  aad  capptr  articles  that  char- 
acterize the  asdent  material  culture  of  the  New  York  natives.  The 
collecttons  are  arranged  in  several  ways,  as  f  oUows :  ( i )  t^  localities 
to  show  the  various  parts  of  tiie  State  from  west  to  north  and  souA 
to  east ;  (2)  by  tyy^s  of  irnidements  in  a  dasnGed  order ;  (3)  by  cul- 
tures, as  IroqutHan  and  Algonkian;  (4)  by  mrtbods  of  manufacture 
in  which  the  t»ocesses  of  making  aboriginal  articles  are  illustrated ; 
(5)  by  uses,  in  \riiich  the  use  of  articles  is  explained. 

The  study  cdlection  ommsts  of  about  100,000  spcdmens,  stored  in 
drawers  and  cataloged.  Most  of  tint  ardieological  material  has  been 
acquired  nnce  1911,  the  dd  coOectitHis  having  been  destroyed  in  the 
C^nt<d  fire  in  March  of  diat  year.  By  gift  and  purchase  Ae  ardie- 
ological section  has  added  laigely  to  its  own  field  coltectioos.  Among 
the  notable  collections  now  on  exhibition  are  the  following:  the 
Museum  field  accessions,  the  Raymond  Dann,  the  Fred  H.  Crofoot, 
the  Joseph  Mattem,  the  Alvah  Reed,  the  C.  A.  Holmes,  the  R.  Van 
Valkenburg,  the  Vanderveer-Auringer,  the  Otis  M.  Bigdow,  the 
L.  D.  Shoemaker,  the  Ward  E.  Bryan,  the  D.  W.  Thompson,  the  C. 
P.  Oatman,  the  R.  S.  Loveland,  the  R.  W.  Amidon  and  the  Alvin  H. 
Dewey. 

Each  spedmen  is  so  cataloged  as  to  give  credit  to  its  collector,  but 
in  a  scientific  museum  such  as  this,  specimens  are  placed  in  exhibits 
to  which  they  lo^caliy  belong,  regardless  of  the  collection  of  which 
they  once  formed  a  part.  The  object  is  to  make  an  intelligent  display 
of  naturally  related  material  and  not  to  mass  together  unrelated  curio- 
sities. All  the  pages  of  each  book  of  nature  thongh  found  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  land  must  be  brought  together,  sorted  and 
placed  in  order,  that  the  storj'  may  be  correctly  read.  Each  speci- 
men is  a  letter,  a  page  or  a  chapter,  important  to  our  problem,  and 
each  is  therefore  placed  where  it  belongs. 

Several  notable  men  of  science  have  ser\-ed  the  archeological  sec- 
tion of  the  Museum  in  various  capacities,  among  them  Henn,-  R. 
ift,  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  Frank  H.  Gushing  and  William  M. 
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The  archeological  and  the  ethnological  exhibitions  of  the  State 
Museum  have  attracted  many  students  of  science,  the  methods  of 
display  and  the  arrangement  of  the  specimens  have  been  pronounced 
as  scientifically  correct  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them. 

The  State  Museum  holds  out  a  permanent  invitation  to  all  the 
people  of  the  State  to  cooperate  with  it  in  making  its  exhibits  a 
complete  course  of  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  with  which  it 
deals. 

The  Museum  maintains  a  staff  of  men,  as  well  as  special  experts 
employed  from  time  to  time.  The  Director  of  the  Museum  is  also 
the  State  Geologist  and  the  State  Paleontologist,  having  assistants  in 
each  of  these  branches.  Other  members  of  the  staff  are  the  miner- 
alogist, the  botanist,  the  entomologist,  the  zoologist,  the  taxidermist, 
and  the  archeologist. 

Stone  age.  The  term  "  stone  age  "  is  applied  to  the  long  period 
in  the  history  of  human  culture  during  which  the  most  durable  tools 
made  by  mankind  were  of  stone.  With  tools  for  pounding,  bruising, 
pulverizing,  scratching,  sawing,  cutting  and  scraping,  man  was  able 
to  reduce  softer  material  and  even  rocks  to  desired  forms.  Thus 
man  made  hammers,  mullers,  flint  knives  and  scrapers  of  stone. 
With  his  stone  hammer  he  knocked  out  a  spear  head ;  with  an  edged 
flint,  sawed  away  on  a  sapling  and  made  a  spear  shaft. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  during  the  so-called  stone  age  there 
were  no  other  articles  beside  those  of  stone,  for  in  fact  early  mankind 
used  bone  and  antler  tools  and  ornaments,  used  articles  made  of 
shell  and  wood,  and  probably  dressed  in  the  skins  of  various  animals. 
To  the  race-mind,  physically  endowed  as  it  was  with  hands,  the 
simple  use  of  one  instrument  w'lh  which  to  pound  and  one  with 
which  to  cut,  be  the  processes  ever  so  laboriou.s,  proved  a  wonderful 
stimulant  to  further  progress. 

The  earliest  evidence  of  man's  use  of  stone  tools  dates  back  into 
a  period  thought  to  he  nearly  a  million  years  ago.  The  rude  flints 
found  in  the  strata  lying  between  the  tertiary  and  the  quaternary, 
are  called  eoliths  (dawn  stones)  in  allusion  to  the  dawn  of  material 
culture.  With  the  further  development  of  man's  manual  ability, 
after  thousands  of  years  came  an  advanced  type  of  flint  implements, 
known  as  paleoliths  (old  stone).  .\s  progress  continued  chipped 
stone  implements  improved  until  polished  chopping  blades  or  hatchet 
heads  were  made.  In  Europe  this  period  is  called  the  neolithic 
(new stone).  The  neolithic  period  in  Europe  is  divided  into  several 
sections  each  characterized  by  the  types  of  blades  foundi    Po  far  as 
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ihc  New  Vork  area  is  concerned,  we  can  not  use  the  sanie  terms 
employed  by  Eurojvan  arclieologists,  for  no  evidence  has  yet  been 
d'scovercd  to  prove  the  presence  of  paleohthic  man.  Our  "stone 
age"  is,  however.  conii«irable  with  the  European  "neolithic"  with- 
out being  susceplihlc  to  ihe  same  subdivisions. 

It  must  always  be  kept  in  nrnd  that  what  we  know  of  the  stone 
age  culture  of  any  people  is  only  a  knowledge  of  certain  durable 
Stone  artifacts,  the  use  of  wh'ch  may  or  may  not  be  obvious.  Stone 
implements  may  have  been  and  probably  were  tbc  least  in  number 
of  all  objects  [wssessed  by  antient  man.  We  know  nothing  of  his 
clothing,  articles  of  wood  and  of  thongs.  On  rare  occasions  we  do 
find  some  article  of  worked  bone,  but  as  a  general  thing  all  things 
le,*s  durable  than  stone  have  rotied  uway.  We  must  therefore  tis; 
caution  in  attributing  extreme  jmverty  of  possessions  to  the  aiicient 
race  whose  stone  implwncnts  we  find;  when  we  look  at  his  haiohet 
head  and  his  spear  point  wc  must  vision  all  that  these  things  imply. 
The  hatchet  had  a  handle,  the  spear  a  shaft.  These  were  of  wood 
and  the  thongs  of  the  deer  or  shreds  of  lough  bark  bound  the  heads 
to  the  handles.  Otu-  stone  age  men  had  skin  robes,  footgear,  head 
drcsse.s,  pouches,  utensils  ol  bark,  objects  hewn  out  nf  wood,  ami 
ihcy  had  dwellings  where  they  lived  wilh  ihctr  women  and  children. 

WTiile  the  advanced  races  of  Peru.  Central  America  and  Mexico 
made  articles  of  molten  and  cast  silver,  gold  and  copper,  the 
numerous  tribes  to  the  south  and  to  the  north,  at  the  time  of  the 
Columbian  discovery,  were  living  in  the  stone  age.  The  aborigines  of 
(He  New  York  area  were  all  stone  age  people.  Cartier,  Verrazano. 
Hudson  and  Champlain  all  saw  the  American  stone  age  man. 

Civilized  man  of  today  still  depends  U|>on  stone  for  many  useful 
arid  ornamental  purposes,  but  has  abandoned  it  as  a  material  for 
cutting  and  pounding  in  industrial  purposes.  For  mulling  and  for 
abrasives,  stone  is  still  used  in  ways  not  entirely  different  from  those 
employed  before  the  "  age  of  metals." 

Trade  articles,  European.  Wilh  the  coming  of  Europeans  to 
America  there  was  a  great  change  in  the  material  culture  of  the 
New  York  Indians,  and  in  tl»e  culture  of  the  .\merican  aborigines 
in  general.  Among  the  evidences  of  European  contact  and  trade 
hiay  be  mentioned  glass  beads  of  many  sorts ;  brass  articles,  as  kettles, 
bracelets,  beads  and  other  ornaments;  iron  articles,  as  knive*;. 
h'ahrhets,  tools,  scissors,  chisels,  chains,  tomahawks,  spikes,  guns, 
swords  etcl ;  lead  articles,  as  bullets,  seals,  effigies  etc. :  glassware,  as 
bnwies,  sheet  glass,  ornament.*  etc.:  earthenware,  as  glazed  pottery, 
ay  pipes,  dishes  etc. ;  stone  articles,  as  European  flint,  chalk 
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etc.;  certain  articles  of  gold,  silver,  pewter,  zinc,  tin.  .\rticles  of 
fabric  of  European  origin  are  sometimes  found  in  graves,  preserved 
by  contact  with  copper  or  copper  salts. 

Articles  made  by  Europeans,  while  interesting  in  a  general  way, 
have  little  value  in  assisting  our  understanding  of  aboriginal  culture. 
For  this  reason  we  have  not  described  the  numerous  articles  and 
materials  of  European  origin  found  on  historic  Indian  sites.  They 
have  little  bearing  on  archeology  save  to  mark  the  presence  of  the 
white  man  and  to  point  out  the  beginning  of  the  decay  of  native 
material  culture. 

Consult  Beauchamp,  Metallic  Ornaments,  Metallic  Implements  of 
the  New  York  Indians,  Bulletins  of  the  N'.  Y.  State  Museum; 
Parker,  Origin  of  Iroquois  Silversmithing,  American  Antho- 
pologist,  Vol.  XII.  No.  3. 

Tubes,  stone.  There  are  several  types  of  stone  tubes  found  in 
New  York.  One  type  is  a  short  flattened  tube  with  rather  thick 
wails  and  drilled  with  a  uniform  hole  throughout.     Some  specimens 


Fig.  67     Slate  tube   from   Randolph,   Cattaraugus   county 

look  much  like  a  bicycle  handle  grip  with  one  end  smaller  than  the 
other.  A  second  type  is  cigar-shapeil  and  longer  than  the  former. 
These  have  flaring  mouths,  reamed  out,  leaving  thin  lips.  The  hole 
at  the  smaller  end  is  much  smaller  than  any  other  part  of  the  tube, 
su^esting  that  this  type  was  a  smoking  pipe.  The  third  form  is  a 
nearly  uniform  tube  with  a  reamed  out  orifice  at  one  end  and  an  out- 
ward flaring  Rat  end  pierced  with  a  small  hole  at  the  other. 

The  cylindrical  cavity  is  large  and  the  walls  of  the  tube  thin,  so 
thin,  in  fact,  that  many  have  collapsed  in  places  due  to  weathering 
and  the  natural  rotting  of  the  stone.  .\  few  of  this  type  were  made 
of  a  stone  that  would  take  a  high  polish,  but  most  of  them  are  of 
dull  lime  or  sandstone.  Tubes  are  comparatively  rare  in  New  York. 
They  have  been  found  on  the  surface  and  in  graves,  particularly, 
stone  box  graves.  Their  range  in  this  State  is  coextensive  with  the 
bird  stone  and  gorget. 
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Shell  pendants.  The  niidcolonial  Iroquois  used  shell  pendants 
oi  variouis  forms  in  great  num()ers.  Grave  discoveries  indicate  that 
iliese  were  used  mostly  on  strings  of  shell  wampum.  Usually  they 
were  shaped  in  the  effigy  of  some  bird,  fish  or  animal.  A  few  take 
the  human  form,  especially'  the  face,  and  some  resemhle  the  beaks  or 
claws  of  birds  and  animals.  A  few  have  the  form  of  serpents.  The 
drilling  of  mosi  specimens  indicates  that  they  were  made  after  the 
coming  of  the  whiles,  by  the  aid  of  steel  tools.  It  is  even  possible 
that  commercial  mamifaclurers  of  wampum  made  some  rimtees  and 
shell  pendants  for  there  is  a  remarkable  similaritj-  and  almost 
mechanical  likeness  of  certain  patterns. 

Shell  pendants  of  the  kind  described  have  been  found  in  the 
colonial  Onondaga  county  sites  in  large  numbers,  not  only  in  graves 
but  in  refuse  dumps.  Among  the  Seneca  they  were  used  in  all  the 
midcolonial  and  late  colonial  villages,  and  numerous  specimens  have 
been  found  on  such  siles.  Large  numbers  have  also  been  found  on 
Cayuga  sites.  Good  specimens,  however,  are  rather  uncommon. 
since  exfoliation  gradually  has  destroyed  many  that  otherwise  would 
have  remained.  The  Heye  expedition  found  shell  pendants  of 
unusual  form  and  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation  in  a  Minsi  cemetery 
in  New  Jersey.    For  types  found  in  New  York  see  plate  135. 

Sinew  stones.  The  so-called  sinew  stone  is  a  pebble  or  fragment 
of  sandstone  having  its  edges  so  seamed  and  worn  as  to  resemble  a 
flat  piece  of  shoemaker's  wax.  Specimens  appear  to  have  been  pur- 
posely shaped  by  having  the  incisions  sawed  in  by  flint  knives.  The 
subsequent  smoothing  seems  to  have  been  done  by  the  rubbing  of 
sinews  as  in  smoothing  a  bowstring  or  in  sizing  sinew  thread.  Sinew 
stones  are  usually  of  sandstone,  though  certain  harder  stones  some- 
times were  used.  Most  sinew  stones  are  broken  when  found  and 
complete  specimens  may  be  considered  among  the  rarer  of  aboriginal 
tools.  There  are  instances  where  a  broken  celt  or  even  a  perfect 
specimen  has  been  incised  as  to  resemble  a  sinew  stone.  The  New 
York  State  Museum  possesses  more  than  a  dozen  fine  specimens  of 
this  type  of  abrading  implement. 

It  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether  or  not  sinew  stones  were 
used  as  their  names  suggest  in  all  cases.  \n  examination  of  certain 
types  of  broad-based  projectile  points  shows  that  the  bases  are  rub- 
bed smooth,  all  the  sharp  edges  being  ground  down.  By  taking  a 
broad-based  point  and  sawing  the  base  into  a  sandstone  pebble, 
grooves  in  the  sandstone  similar  to  those  of  a  sinew  stone  can  be 
made,  and  the  arrow  point  base  becomes  smoothed  as  in  actual 
ancient  specimens. 
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Skeletal  remains.  W'licn  Indian  graves  are  found,  especially 
those  Uiat  apiwar  to  be  precoloniaJ,  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve 
the  bones  from  wanton  or  careless  desiruclion.  An  experienced 
investigator  will  carefully  expose  the  skeleton  in  its  entirety  and  will 
not  pull  out  each  bone  as  it  conies  to  view,  and  thus  dismember  it  and 
break  the  brittle  bones.  Wilh  the  skeleton  scientiScally  exposed  the 
entire  grave  may  l>e  studied  and  the  relative  position  of  the  accom- 
panying objects  noted.  In  tliis  way  nothing  will  be  lost  in  the  back 
dirt.  When  the  general  situation  has  been  noted  and  recorded  and 
drawings  or  photographs  taken,  the  bones  sliould  be  carefully  removed 
and  wra])ped  in  sume  absorlent  material.  ("Jrcal  care  should  be 
taken  to  preserve  the  skull  and  fo  prevent  lite  dropping  out  of  the 
teeih.  Skeletal  remains  arc  always  of  interest  lo  the  larger  scentiftc 
museums,  and  should  not  be  sent  to  historical  societies.  If  there  i>% 
scanty  facility  for  taking  alt  tlic  bones,  the  skull  should  be  taken 
together  with  any  of  the  larger  bones  that  exhibit  any  interesting 
features,  as  fractures,  diseases  or  morphological  characteristics.  The 
investigator  should  look  for  evidences  of  platycnemia.  platymeria 
and  the  perforated  olecranon,  illustrated  in  plates  137-142.  If  an 
investigation  of  the  gra«-  and  the  R-moval  of  its  cultural  contents 
alone  is  possible,  common  decency  directs  the  respectful  redcposit  of 
the  bviw>  ntid  iIh-m  rdniri:il.  f  inly  tbuse  of  defective  -icnsibililies 
will  .smash  and  scatter  the  bones  as  they  root  after  relics.  Such 
persons  indeed  are  grave  robbers  of  a  v«ry  cowardly  sort  and  have 
no  understanding  of  either  the  purposes  or  the  ethics  of  science. 

Spearheads,  flint.  Spearheads  are  points  designed  to  be  placed 
on  the  end  of  shafts  or  handles  and  are  used  for  piercing  the  bodies 
of  human  or  beast  enemies  or  game.  A  chipped  stone  or  flint  spear- 
head was  tied  to  its  shaft  and  probably  also  secured  by  a  slot  into 
which  it  fitted, 

Siiijie  spearheads  are  of  varied  shapes  and  sizes.  Many  so-called 
arrowheads  in  reality  are  spearheads  or  knife  blades.  While  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  judge  the  difference  between  a  large  arrow  point 
.and  a  small  spearhead,  a  good  general  rule  is  to  study  the  specimen 
as  to  its  adaptability  to  the  several  probable  purposes  to  which  it 
could  Se  applied.  A  heavy  head  takes  the  power  of  flight  from  an 
arrow.  Arrow  points  are  therefore  relatively  small,  as  all  specimens 
found  in  shafts  will  show.  Heav)-,  thick-stemmed  points  would  not 
fit  into  shafts  of  arrows.  Thick,  broad  stems  therefore  must  have 
been  employed  for  other  purposes.  If  they  would  fit  into  a  larger 
shaft,  say  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  point  may  be  a  spear  po'nt  or  pos- 
sililv  ihe  spike  of  a  war  club.  Some  specimens,  however,  are  plainly 
spenr^  of  some  sort.    It  must  be  remembered  that  there  were  .several 
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tinds  of  spears,  une  tor  game,  one  for  t'ish  anO  one  for  ceremonials. 
These  varied  also  in  their  notching,  size  and  sliaiie. 

Some  of  the  finest  work  of  the  stone  flaking  art  is  found  in  si>car- 
beads.  Some  reveal  the  hand  of  a  master  craftsman  in  their  delicate 
diippiiig,  symmetry  and  bcautifnl  notching.  The  kind  of  material 
tued  regulated  to  a  large  extent  the  size  and  form  of  a  point.  Thus 
expert  workers  would  obtain  material  from  traders  or  go  on  ex(>edi- 
tions  to  the  best  quarries  for  it. 

Spedmens.  Alt  archeologtcal  sjK'cimcns  must  receive  proiter  care. 
The}'  should  be  handled  gently  to  prevent  their  breaking  and  the 
more  delicate  objects  should  he  wrapiied  in  soft  paper  or  cotton. 
Bone,  shell  and  clay  articles  should  he  allowed  to  dr\'  t>eforc  handling 
to  any  extent.  As  each  object  is  futuid  a  label  should  be  prepared 
and  an  entry  made  in  a  notebook  kept  as  a  field  record.  Reference 
should  be  made  to  the  site  and  the  exact  spot  where  found.  Topo- 
graphic maps  for  this  pur(H>se  may  be  .^cured  from  the  Director  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survej',  Washington,  D.  C.  All  sjieci- 
mens  should  be  neatly  numbered  and  a  ct>rrcsponding  index  card 
(see  figures  65  and  66)  or  catalt^  enir_\  prepared.  Specimens  pro- 
truding from  river  banks  or  from  gravel  beds,  where  they  are  deeper 
than  4  or  5  feet,  must  be  phot«)grapheil  111  iitu:  that  is,  before 
removal  from  their  original  po.sition. 

To  the  amateur  collector  let  it  be  said  that  each  sj>ccinien  is  a  pjirt 
of  the  record  of  some  human  activity.  It  is  iniporiant  that  these 
records  and  e\-idences  be  carefully  kept.  Each  specimen  is  a  letter  or 
a  word  from  the  book  of  man's  prehistory  and  our  duty  is  10  gather 
all  these  lost  words  and  missing  letters  and  place  them  where  those 
test  able  to  translate  and  piece  together  such  things  will  be  able  to 
have  access  to  them.  Specimens  from  each  site  exani'tiod  should 
thus  be  kept  tt^ether  in  order  that  the  objects  of  one  ]iantcuhr  place 
may  be  properly  correlated.  To  place  all  arrowheads  iir  potsherds 
or  other  special  objects  together  regardless  of  the  sites  from  which 
they  came,  fails  to  tell  the  story  that  archeology  would  unfold.  Tn 
rollect  in  this  manner  would  be  like  trying  to  restore  a  hook  that  bad 
been  torn  apart  and  scattered,  by  collecting  al!  the  Idler  d's  or  loiter 
ff's  in  boxes  apart  from  each  other.  Xntb-uf;  coiild  lie  <leteniiineil 
by  .such  a  method.  The  collector,  to  group  the  elements  of  b's  story 
as  he  digs  it  from  the  earth,  must  put  bis  notched  arrowpoint.  prop- 
erly numbered  and  recorded,  with  ibo  polsherd-.  liamnier-itoncs, 
axes,  and  other  implements  from  ibe  identical  site.  In  this  wav  he 
will  be  able  to  determine  the  niaterial  culture  of  the  site.  This 
information  with  its  illiisifalivc  niaiiT';d  then  afTards  the  reconslnic- 
tion  of  a  page  of  prehistory.    It  is  the  constructive,  scientific  method. 
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In  seeking  to  make  a  scientific  collection  of  archeological  speci- 
mens, every  article  showing  the  work  of  human  hands  or  of  agen- 
cies subject  to  human  control  must  be  regarded  as  a  specimen.  Thus 
fire-broken  stones,  broken  pottery,  flint  chips,  animal  bones  cracked 
for  the  marrow,  charred  corn  and  beans,  and  other  apparent  refuse 
must  be  regarded  as  of  some  importance.  If  all  are  not  actually 
gathered  for  the  collection,  the  precise  quantity  noted  must  be 
placed  on  the  record  of  the  site  as  kept  by  the  collector.  A  back- 
ground is  thus  provided  for  the  more  attractive  specimens. 
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Object  Pipe  of  baked  clay 

2  faces,   one  on  front;    one  on  bacK. 
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Ptilllp  Cr.    Fortification 

CoUector   GEORGE    L.     TUCKER 

Record  ana  dates  Museum  acquisitions  1Q18. 
Donation.  Other  specimens  In  Museum 
of  Buffalo  Consistory,   A.A.S.R. 

Remarks  Illustrated:    Arch.    Hist.    N.Y. 
Displayed:    Case    Q. 

Type.    Early    Iroquolan 


Fig.  66    Specimen 
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It  should  be  religiously  remembered  that  the  first  duty  of  a  col- 
lector is  to  mark  his  discoveries  in  such  a  way  that  both  he  and 
others  may  be  able  to  know  from  whence  they  came.  Place,  whether 
grave,  mound,  refuse  heap  or  surface,  shcmld  be  mentioned.  These 
facts  are  .far  more  important  than  the  n.ime  of  the  finder  and  the 
date.  The  distinguishing  mark  on  the  specimen  should  be  small  but 
legible  and  be  on  the  most  inconspicuous  part  of  the  object.  If  the 
specimen  is  exhibited  a  separate  label  may  be  prepared,  but  this 
should  be  entirely  aside  from  tlie  catalog  card  or  entry  record.  A 
collection  carefully  cataloged  may  become  of  considerable  import- 
ance, but  a  collection  simply  gathered  because  the  objects  are  "'  Indian 
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relii!--i,"  is  a  nionuii.tiit  to  a  crime  against  knowledge  aiid  truth.  \W 
can  not  emphasize  this  fact  too  stronglj',  for  ihe  relics  left  behiiid  by 
primitive  man  and  his  descendants  oi  the  earlier  ages  are  all  too  few. 
Important  clues  and  a  complete  chain  of  evidence  may  be  forever 
obliterated  by  the  careless  and  ignorant  collector.  Collectors  liave 
no  moral  right  to  destroy  the  records  that  ancient  man  look  cin- 
turies  lo  write  into  the  soil,  tiirough  hi.s  enduring  artifacts.  They  do 
have  a  heavy  moral  obligation  to  preserve  every  circumstance 
concerning  their  finds. 

Tlte  amateur  collector  should  early  get  in  touch  with  recognized 
museums  and  scientific  societies  and  subscribe  lo  the  various  arche- 
ological  periodicals.  Such  museums  as  the  New  York  Slate  Museum 
at  Albaii)'  will  always  welcome  correspondence  from  collectors  ;uid 
will  freely  gi\-e  advice.  Nearly  all  museiuns  issue  bulletins  and  gtiide 
books  of  value  to  collectors.  Archeological  associations,  such  as  the 
New  York  State  Archcoiogical  Association,  with  headquarters  in  the 
State  Museum,  the  Ohio  State  Archeological  Society,  the  Wisconsin 
Archeological  Association,  and  others,  issue  interesting  publications. 
General  works  such  as  Handbook  30  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology, 
Washington;  Moorehead's  "Stone  Age";  Wissler's  "American 
Indians";  and  Fowke's  "Archeological  History  of  Ohio."  will  be 
found  of  c'>n>iderable  value  lo  students. 

The  moral  of  this  "  word  with  amateur  collectors  "  is  that  no  one 
should  be  a  mere  collector  of  aboriginal  artifacts.  The  collector 
must  likewise  be  a  student  who  carefully  records  the  information 
that  chance  or  diligence  unfolds.  By  means  of  a  little  care  and  study 
the  whole  subject  will  appear  in  a  different  and  higher  light;  the 
collector  while  satisfying  his  instinct  of  acquisitiveness  will  at  the 
same  time  become  a  contributor  to  the  science  of  archeology,  and 
thus  a  real  benefactor. 

Spoons,  bone  and  antler.  Bone  and  antler  spoons  have  been 
found  in  Iroquois  sites,  especially  in  graves.  The  bowls  are  capa- 
cious but  seem  small  compared  with  the  Iroquois  wooden  spoon«. 
There  were  three  or  more  bone  spoons  found  on  the  Dann  site  near 
Honeoye  Falls.  One  had  the  figure  of  a  swimming  heaver  in  relief 
on  Ihe  back  of  the  handle. 

Antler  spoons  have  been  found  on  the  Marsh,  Gandagaree  site 
near  Victor,  at  Boughton  hill  and  at  St  Lawrence.  One  came  from 
an  early  Algonkian  site  near  Brewerton  (Beauchamp,  Horn  and 
Bone.  3i.;-i6).    Spoons  of  this  kind  may  he  considered  rare. 

State  Museum.    The  New  York  State  Museum  is  the  outgrowlh 

f  the  \aiural  History  Survey  originally  authorized  by  the  Stale 

l-.Ci;i-.l;iiinv  in  1836.    The  Museum  has  two  functions:  first,  th.it  of 
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the  collection  and  display  of  the  natural  resources  of  tlic  State  and 
second,  the  prosecution  of  scientific  research  along  the  several  lines 
of  natural  history,  so  far  as  these  subjects  pertain  to  the  area  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  State.  These  embrace  geologj-,  paleontology, 
mineralogy,  entomolc^,  zoology,  botany,  archeology  and  cthnologj'. 

The  present  housing  of  the  Museum  is  in  the  Stale  Education 
Building  in  Albany,  Here  are  the  offices  of  the  Museum  staff,  and 
here  in  the  longest  and  largest  exhibition  halls  in  America  are  dis- 
played the  various  collections  of  objects  illustrating  the  geologj-,  the 
animal,  insect,  plant  and  the  aboriginal  phenomena  of  the  State. 
The  Museum  is  a  free  institution  devoted  entirely  to  public  instruc- 
tion. It  belongs  to  the  people  of  the  State  and  constitutes  a  unique 
index  to  the  natural  products  of  the  Empire  State. 

Many  thousands  of  citizens  and  indeed  travelers  from  all  over 
the  world  have  visited  the  exhibits.  As  many  as  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand have  visited  the  halls  on  a  Sunday,  the  yearly  total  of  visitors 
being  from  200,000  to  300,000. 

The  popularity  of  the  institution  is  attested  by  the  numerous 
gifts  it  has  received  from  public-.spirited  citizens.  Among  the 
notable  gifts  since  1912  have  been  the  Indian  habitat  groups,  the 
Dewey  Iroquois  Collection,  the  Fuertes  bird  paintings,  the  Clark 
Reservation,  the  Cryptozoon  Ledge,  the  Stark's  Knob  volcano,  the 
Squaw  Island  in  Canandaigua  lake,  the  Arnold  bird-eggs,  and  the 
Peck  memorial  collection  of  mushroom  models.  There  have  been 
many  smaller  gifts,  including  individual  specimens  in  all  the  various 
departments. 

The  section  of  archeology  has  undertaken  a  sur\ey  of  the  arche- 
ological  localities  of  the  State  and  has  conducted  man}-  excavations 
of  various  important  sites.  The  collections  occupy  both  mezzanine 
halls  running  the  entire  length  of  the  building.  The  west  hall  is 
devoted  to  the  ethnologj-  of  the  Indian.^  still  living  within  the  State. 
Here  arc  exhibits  of  the  costimies  and  clothing  of  the  Ir(K[uois  and 
Algonkin,  cases  containing  specimens  of  their  domestic  utensils, 
weapons,  games,  textiles,  silver  work,  bead  work  and  ceremonial 
articles.  Here  also  are  the  official  wampum  belts  of  the  Iroquois 
league.  In  the  Myron  H.  Clark  TIall  of  Iroquois  Ethnolog>-  are  six 
habitat  groups  consisting  of  actual  life  casts  of  Iroquois  and  other 
Indians.  Each  group  represents  some  activities  connected  with  the 
culture  of  the  aborigines.  The;-  arc  viewed  through  large  glass 
windows  and  the  impression  is  that  of  looking  directly  out  of  a  large 
window  and  at  a  natural  scene.    Thc:ie  groups  represent :  hunting. 
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warfare,  council,  ceremony,  industry  and  agriculture  and  quickly 
give  an  impression  of  New  York  Indian  !ife  not  possible  to  obtain  in 
any  other  way.  At  the  east  end  of  this  hall  is  a  bark  cabin  fully 
furnished  and  of  the  type  once  occupied  by  the  Indians  of  our 
State. 

In  the  east  mezzanine  hall  is  the  collection  of  archeological  speci- 
mens. There  are  more  than  12,000  articles  displayed,  including 
about  40  pottery  vessels,  680  pipes,  250  polished  slate  objects,  and  all 
the  varied  forms  of  stone,  bone,  shell  and  copper  articles  that  char- 
acterize the  ancient  material  culture  of  the  New  York  natives.  The 
collections  are  arranged  in  several  ways,  as  follows  :  ( i )  by  localities 
to  show  the  various  parts  of  the  State  from  west  to  north  and  south 
to  east;  (2)  by  tyix;s  of  implements  in  a  classilied  order;  (3)  by  cul- 
tures, as  Iroquoian  and  Algonkian;  (4)  by  methods  of  manufacture 
in  which  the  processes  of  making  aboriginal  articles  are  illustrated; 
(5)  by  uses,  in  which  the  use  of  articles  is  explained. 

The  study  collection  consists  of  about  100.000  specimens,  stored  in 
drawers  and  cataloged.  Most  of  the  archeological  material  has  been 
acquired  since  191 1,  the  old  collections  having  been  destroyed  in  the 
Capitol  fire  in  March  of  that  year.  By  gift  and  purchase  the  arche- 
ological section  has  added  largely  to  its  own  field  collections.  Among 
tho  notable  collections  now  on  exhibition  are  the  following :  the 
Museum  field  accessions,  the  Raymond  Dann,  the  Fred  H.  Crofoot, 
the  Joseph  Mattern,  the  Alvah  Reed,  the  C.  A.  Holmes,  the  R.  Van 
Vaikenburg,  the  Vanderveer-Au ringer,  the  Otis  M.  Bigclow,  the 
L.  D.  Shoemaker,  the  Ward  E.  Bryan,  the  D.  W.  Thompson,  the  C. 
P.  Oatman,  the  R.  S.  Lovefand,  the  R.  W.  Amidon  and  the  Alvin  H. 
Dewey. 

Each  specimen  is  so  cataloged  as  to  give  credit  to  its  collector,  but 
in  a  scientific  museum  such  as  this,  specimens  are  placed  in  exhibits 
to  which  they  logically  belong,  regardless  of  the  collection  of  which 
they  once  formed  a  part.  The  object  is  to  make  an  intelligent  display 
of  naturally  related  material  and  not  to  mass  together  unrelated  curio- 
sities. -Ml  the  pages  of  each  book  of  nature  though  found  .scattered 
over  the  surface  of  the  land  must  be  brought  together,  sorted  and 
placed  in  order,  that  the  story  may  be  correctly  read.  Each  speci- 
men i's  a  letter,  a  page  or  a  chapter,  important  to  our  problem,  and 
each  is  therefore  placed  where  it  belongs. 

Several  notable  men  of  .science  have  served  the  archeological  .sec- 
tion of  the  Museum  in  various  capacities,  among  them  Henry  R. 
Schoolcraft,  Lewis  H.  Morgan.  Frank  H.  Gushing  ami  William  M. 
Beauchamp. 
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The  archeological  and  the  ethnologicai  exhibitions  of  the  State 
Museum  have  attracted  many  students  of  science,  the  methods  of 
display  and  the  arrangement  of  the  specimens  have  been  pronounced 
as  scientifically  correct  as  it  is  possible  to  make  tliem. 

The  State  Museum  holds  out  a  permanent  invitation  to  all  the 
people  of  the  State  to  cooperate  with  it  in  making  its  exhibits  a 
complete  course  of  instruct'on  in  the  natural  sciences  with  which  it 
deals. 

The  Museum  maintains  a  staff  of  men,  as  well  as  special  experts 
employed  from  t'me  to  time.  The  Director  of  the  Museum  is  also 
the  State  Geologist  and  the  State  Paleontologist,  having  assistants  in 
each  of  these  branches.  Other  members  of  the  staff  are  the  miner- 
alogist, the  botanist,  the  entomologist,  the  zoologist,  the  taxidermist, 
and  the  archeologist. 

Stone  age.  The  term  "  stone  age  "  is  applied  to  the  long  ])erio(l 
in  the  history  of  human  culture  during  which  the  most  durable  tools 
made  by  mankind  were  of  stone.  With  tools  for  pounding,  bruising, 
pulverizing,  scratching,  sawing,  cutting  and  scraping,  man  was  able 
to  reduce  softer  material  and  even  rocks  to  desired  forms.  Thus 
man  made  hammers,  multers,  flint  knives  and  scrai)ers  of  stone. 
With  his  stone  hammer  he  knocked  out  a  spear  head :  with  an  edged 
flint,  sawed  away  on  a  sapling  and  made  a  s|X!ar  shaft. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  during  the  so-called  stone  age  there 
w^ere  no  other  articles  beside  those  of  stone,  for  in  fact  early  mankind 
used  bone  and  antler  tools  and  ornaments,  used  articles  made  of 
shell  and  wood,  and  probably  dressed  in  the  skins  of  various  animals. 
To  the  race-mind,  ph>sically  endowed  as  it  was  with  hands,  the 
simple  use  of  one  instrument  w'lli  which  to  pound  and  one  with 
which  to  cut,  be  the  processes  ever  so  laborious,  proved  a  wonderful 
stimulant  to  further  progress. 

The  earlie-st  evidence  of  man's  u-^c  of  stone  tools  dates  back  into 
a  period  thought  to  be  nearly  a  uiillion  years  a<;o.  The  rude  flints 
found  in  the  strata  lying  between  the  tertiary  and  the  quaternary. 
are  called  eoliths  (dawn  stones)  in  allusion  to  the  dawn  of  material 
culture.  With  the  further  development  of  man's  manual  ability. 
after  thousands  of  years  came  an  advanced  type  of  flint  implements, 
known  as  paleoliths  fold  stnnel.  As  progress  continued  chipped 
stone  implements  improved  until  polished  chopping  blades  or  hatchet 
heads  were  made.  In  Europe  this  period  is  called  the  neolithic 
(new  stonel.  The  neolithic  period  in  Kuropp  is  divided  into  several 
sections  each  characterized  by  the  types  of  blades  found.    So  far  as 
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the  New  York  area  is  concerned,  wc  can  not  use  the  same  terms 
employed  by  Riiroi)ean  archeo) crisis,  for  no  evidence  has  yet  been 
d'scovered  to  prove  the  presence  of  paleolithic  man.  Our  "  stone 
age"  is,  however,  comparable  with  the  European  "  neolithic"'  with- 
out being  susceplihic  to  the  same  subdivisions. 

It  must  always  be  kept  in  m'nd  tliat  what  we  know  of  the  stone 
age  cuhure  of  any  |»eopIc  is  only  a  knowledge  of  certain  durable 
stone  artifacts,  the  Uic  of  wh'ch  m.iy  or  may  not  be  obvious.  Stone 
implements  may  have  been  and  probably  were  the  least  in  numher 
of  all  objects  posse^^sed  hy  ancient  man.  Wc  know  nothing  of  his 
clothing,  articles  of  wood  and  of  thongs.  On  rare  occasions  we  do 
find  soms  article  of  worked  Ivine,  but  as  a  general  thing  all  things 
le^  durable  than  stune  have  rotted  away.  We  must  iherefore  us; 
caution  in  atlribut'ng  extreme  iwjverty  of  possessions  to  the  ancient 
race  whose  sionc  implcnienfs  we  find;  when  we  look  at  his  haichel 
head  and  his  spear  point  wc  must  vision  all  that  these  things  imply. 
The  "hatchet  had  a  handle,  the  spear  a  shaft  These  were  of  w(m)i1 
and  the  thongs  of  the  deer  or  shteds  of  tough  hark  bound  the  heads 
to  the  handles.  Our  stone  age  men  had  skin  robes,  footgear,  head 
dresses.  iKiuchcs.  utensils  oT  bark,  objects  licwn  out  of  wood,  and 
they  had  dwellings  when;  they  lived  with  Iheir  women  and  children. 

V\'hiie  the  advanced  races  of  I'eni.  tVntral  .\inerica  and  Mexico 
made  articles  of  molten  and  cast  silver,  gold  and  copper,  the 
numerous  tribes  to  the  south  and  to  the  north,  at  the  time  of  the 
Xl^olu'mbian  disco\ery,  were  living  in  the  stone  age.  The  aborigines  of 
the  New  York  area  were  all  stone  age  people.  Cartier,  Verrazano. 
Hudson  arid  Champlaiii  all  saw  the  American  stone  age  man. 

"Civilized  man  of  today  still  depends  upon  stone  for  many  usefiil 
and  ornamental  purposes,  but  has  abandoned  it  as  a  material   for 
cutting  and  pounding  in  industrial  purposes.     For  mulling  and  for 
abrasives,  stone  is  still  used  in  ways  not  entirely  different  from  those   . 
employed  before  the  "  age  of  metals." 

Trade  articles,  Eurc^an.  With  the  coming  of  Eurojicans  to 
.\merica  there  was  a  great  change  in  tlic  material  culture  of  the 
Nevv  York  Ind-ans,  and  in  the  culture  of  the  American  aborigine-; 
in  general."  Among  the  evidences  of  Europe.in  contact  and  trade 
inay  be  mentioned  glass  beads  of  many  sorts ;  brass  articles,  as  kettle*. 
bracelets,  heads  and  other  ornaments:  iron  articles,  as  knives. 
hatchets,  tools,  scissors,  chisels,  chains,  tomahawks,  spikes,  guns. 
swords  etc. :  lead  artiirles,  as  bullets,  seals,  effigies  etc, ;  glassware,  as 
bottles,  sheet  glass,  ornaments  etc. ;  earthenware,  as  glazed  pottery, 
white  clay  pipes,  dishes  etc. ;  stone  articles,  as  European  flint,  chalk 
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etc.;  certain  articles  of  gold,  silver,  pewter,  zinc,  tin.  Article,-;  of 
fabric  of  European  origin  are  sometin'.es  Inund  in  gra\e-,  jirescrved 
by  contact  with  cop[)er  or  copi^r  salts. 

Articles  made  by  Europeans,  while  interesting  in  ;i  geni-ral  way. 
have  little  value  in  assisting  uur  understanding  of  abtiriginal  culture. 
For  this  reason  we  have  ndt  described  the  numerous  articles  and 
materials  of  Eurojwan  origin  found  on  historic  Indian  sites.  They 
have  little  bearing  on  archeology  save  to  mark  the  presence  of  the 
white  man  and  to  iKiint  out  the  beginning  of  the  di-cay  of  native 
material  culture. 

Consult  Beauchamp,  Metallic  Ornaments,  Metallic  Implements  of 
the  New  York  Indians.  Bulletins  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Museum: 
Parker,  Origin  of  Iroquois  Silvcrsmi thing.  Americim  Antho- 
pologist.  Vol.  XII.  Xo.  3. 

Tubes,  stone.  There  are  several  tjpes  of  stone  tul>es  found  in 
Xew  York.  One  type  is  a  short  fiaiiened  tube  with  rather  thick 
walls  and  drilled  with  a  uniform  hole  thr<iughout.     Some  .s]>ecimens 


Fig.  67    Slate  tulic 


look  much  hke  a  bicycle  handle  grip  with  one  end  smaller  than  the 
other.  A  second  t\]K  is  cigar-shaped  ami  longer  than  the  former. 
These  have  flaring  mouths,  reamed  out.  leaving  thin  lips.  Tlie  hole 
at  the  smaller  end  is  much  smaller  than  any  (iihcr  jian  nf  (he  tul>e. 
su^esting  that  this  type  was  a  smoking  i^jic.  The  iliird  f.irm  is  a 
nearly  uniform  tulie  with  a  reamed  out  «)r-fice  at  cme  end  and  an  nut- 
ward  flaring  flat  end  pierced  with  a  small  hole  al  ihc  i^'lier. 

The  c>'lindrical  cavity  is  large  and  the  walls  nf  the  tulc  tliin.  so 
thin,  in  fact,  that  many  have  collajised  in  phces  iltic  lo  wcailuTing 
and  the  natural  rotting  of  the  stont'.  .\  few  of  this  t\pe  were  maile 
of  a  stone  that  would  l.-ike  a  high  jmlish.  hni  mii>i  cif  them  are  of 
dull  lime  or  sandstone.  Tubes  are  cnmparalivcly  rare  in  Xew  Ynrk. 
They  have  been  found  on  the  surface  and  in  gra\es.  particularly. 
stone  box  graves.  Their  range  in  (hi-  State  U  coextensive  with  the 
bird  stone  and  gorget. 
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called  Busycon).  From  the  purple  spot  in  the  clam  shell  flat  pieces 
were  broken  and  ground  into  long  octagons.  Drilling  was  then  com- 
menced and  afterward  the  tube  ground  into  a  cylinder  which  was  cut 
into  segments  that  were  finished  as  beads.  Great  care  and  skill  was 
exercised  to  make  purple  wampum  and  its  value  was  from  two  to 
ten  times  that  of  white  wampum.  The  columellae  of  the  Pyrula  fur- 
nished a  natural  tube  for  beads.  It  was  perforated  and  ground  down, 
then  cut  into  beads,  and  finally  the  beads  were  made  uniform  and 
given  a  polish.  Frequently  individual  beads  were  drilled  from  the 
small  cylinders  cut  from  the  shell.  White  beads  being  easier  to  make 
were  valued  at  only  one  half  that  of  the  purple.  In  aboriginal  times 
before  the  coming  of  Europeans  wampum  was  much  scarcer  than 
after  the  dawn  of  the  colonial  period.  As  the  middle  period 
approached  (1687),  wampum  manufacture  by  both  whites  and 
Indians  had  reached  its  maximum.  There  were  bushels  of  it  in  use 
both  for  the  manufacture  of  ceremonial  belts  and  for  coin.  Wam- 
pum in  strings  was  used  as  currency  both  by  the  whites  and  the 
Indians,  and  as  late  as  1712  was  receivable  for  goods  and  for  ferry 
fare  between  Manhattan  island  and  Brooklyn. 

With  the  aid  of  .simple  machinery  from  five  to  nearly  a  dozen 
strings  of  wampum,  each  a  span  in  length,  could  be  produced  by  a 
workman  in  one  day.  Each  white  span  had  a  value  of  about  I2j-i 
cents.  Discoidal  wampum  consisted  of  several  sizes  of  discoid  beads, 
each  size  conforming  to  a  certain  standard,  and  drilled  in  the  center. 
Many  small  discoid  beads,  some  quite  perfect  circles,  have  been 
found  in  graves  that  appear  in  every  way  to  be  prehistoric.  Dis- 
coidal wampum  varied  from  sizes  having  a  diameter  of  one-fourth 
to  three-fourths  of  an  inch.  Cylindrical  wampum  varies  frcrni  less 
than  one-eighth  to  more  than  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

The  name  wampum  comes  from  the  New  England  Algonkin 
vuampiimpeak.  Both  parts  of  this  word  were  used,  wampum  and 
peag  or  peak.  The  entire  original  word  means  "  a  string  of  fwhite) 
shell  beads."  Other  terms  were  used,  as,  for  example,  "  sewant." 
Some  traders  imitated  shell  wampum  by  making  or  obtaining 
coimterfeits  of  porcelain.  Bad  wampum  caused  considerable  trouble 
in  the  New  .•Amsterdam  money  markets  and  rigid  laws  were  passed 
governing  the  use,  condition  and  value  of  tlie  he^ds.  Much  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  wampum.  Consult  Beauchamp.  Bulletin 
41.  Xew  York  State  Museum:  Bulletin  30,  Bur.  .\m.  F.th..  Vol.  2. 
Hewitt,  page  900;  Woodward.  Wampum:  Weedcn,  Johns  flopkins 
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Univ.   StuA,  s.   viii-ix,   1884;  Holmes,  .2d   Rep't,   Bur.   Am, 
oology;  etc 

Wood.  Articles  made  of  wood  were  far  more  common 
the  Indians  than  wtre  articles  of  more  durable  substances.  Thi 
so  far  true  that  the  stone,  bone  and  clay  articles  found  on  sites  con- 
stitute cmly  a  smalt  fraction  of  the  material  objects  made  and  use<1 
by  the  natives.  Houses  were  of  wood  and  bark,  dishes  were  of 
wood,  and  there  were  spoons,  clubj.  baskets,  bowls,  mortars,  cups. 

r^^^  rattles,  masks,  arrow  and  spear  shafts, 

^^^^A^^^  ^ame     sticks,     boxes,     and     numerous 

^^^^^^^^^^^      other   things  of   wood.      Bark   likewise 
^^^r  ^^^^^     supplied  a   useful   material   for   ropes, 

^^m  "^        string,    nets,    fabrics,    dishes,    barrels, 

^^M^B^^^^^^^^  houses  and  numerous  other  purposes. 
^^^^^II^P^I^^H  tra\-eler  an    Indian    village    in 

iJ^^^^Bf    ♦»   I         •        colonial   New   Viirk  might   never   have 
l^^^Hril,    mLf_  §        noticed     a     stone     implement.     These 
^^^HBB^^MH^  fads    point    out   that    the    linding    of 

^^^^^^^^^^r  even   a   single  stone  object  on   a 

^^^^^^^F  may  indicate  a  degree  of  occupation  of 

^^^^^^^P  greater  intensity  than  at  first  thought. 

^P  EM-rything  rise   ^ve  the  stone  iraple- 

Fig.  68    Top  of   wooden      nj^nt  has  crumbled  awav. 

comb,     from     a     gn\-e     in  ,„     ,^.^^    ,  .   j     ■_     .u       1,   . 

_       .  In    some    graves    and    m    the    bot- 

Ontano  county  " 

totns  of  su'amps  and  lakes  articles  of 

wood  have  soiDctimcs  been  found.  Colonial  Seneca  and  Onondaga 
graves  where  there  ha\"e  been  articles  of  brass  to  act  as  a  preservative 
frequently  have  yielded  spoons,  bowls,  small  images,  and  parts  of 
arrow  shafts,  all  of  v\ood.  Figure  68  shows  the  top  of  a  comb  of 
wood  found  in  an  Ontario  county  Seneca  gra\e- 

Workshops.  Places  where  aboriginal  implements,  such  as  flint 
points,  were  made  are  called  workshops.  These  may  be  located  near 
village  sites,  on  camp  sites  along  trails  or  near  sources  of  stipply. 
Evidences  of  workshops  are  places  co\"ered  with  larjre  numbers  of 
flint  chips  or  partly  blocked  out  stones.  In  workshop  sites  or  nearhv 
many  implements  in  process  of  completion  may  be  found.  Caclies 
of  blank  forms  have  occasionally  been  unearthed  in  the  v:ciniiy  of 
tliese  places  of  industr\-. 

(For  Pan  2  see  X.  Y.  Slate  Museum  Bulletin  J^r-Jt^."! 
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Benedict,   Dr   A.   L.,   eiicavaliiins   of. 

84:  Iroquoian.  44 

89 

Ath  hob,  .2^ 

Bering  strait,  rmite  of  migralian.   21 

.\*  pit*,  jjS.  334.  3+2 

Bigelow.   Otis   M-,   cnllecticn  «f.  114, 

A«ialic  origin   of   Amerkaui   race  21 

357.  450 

Athapascan  slock.  24 

Big  Sandy  creek.  321 

Athens  site.  92 

Bird  pipes   (see  owl  pqies>.  144   145 

Atlanta,  ifatory  of,  x 

Bird    stone,    notes    un.    JEA;    heads 

Auburn   and    Syracuse    Efcetrk    rail- 

fpi-   iu>.  3&. 

road,  340 
Auringer.  Dr  O.  C.  79 
Awls,    bone    (see    also    bone    awls), 

general  notes  on.  354;   from   Rich- 

■nond  Mills  (pi.  65).  191;  197.  292, 

301.  312.  336.  345 
Axe,  iron,  214 

Ajm.  stone,  general  iKrtes  on,  356 
Aitecs.  2,:; 

Ball,  general  notes  on  balls  of  stone; 

picture  (pi.  130).  42] 
Banncrstone,'..  generai  notes  on,  3j*: 

Algonkian.  (ig;   pictures    (pi.    ill), 

357;  (pL  iiJl.  iy} 
Bw   araulcl.   aeneral   notes   on.   364; 

pktttix-.  ,564 
Bar  crh.  grticra]   n..les  on.  ,(64 ;  ite 
Barlt   Ikmses   »(    Nc«-   York   Indians. 

33 
Baraard.  P    !■.   r».;  list  compiled  bv, 

*>3 
Barljed  bonkt,  y,, 

JV   Uftii,iii,in   S.,   mentioned. 


Blades  t.i  Ikhic.  noics  nn.  368 

RJucikj.    William,    field   helper.   238 

j  Boatstone.  notes  on.  36K 

I    Bone,    uses   of,    general    notes,    370 : 

implements   of.   76:    troqooian   im- 

I       plements.     115:     picture     (pi.     J13), 

I        116;     arrowlleads     (pi.     40) .     1 29 ; 

from     Richmond     Mills     (jrf.    661, 

193;  Riple.v,  292;  picture  <pl.  96), 

298;   (pi.  97).  »»;    (Pl-  98).   301  : 

awls  at   Le   Roy.   312;  arrowheads. 

3J5;  beads.  XV.  Owasco  (pl.  io8>. 

343:   implements.    .145:   tubes.   346; 

implements.    348;    blade.    368:    and 

antler   (pl.   118).  ,183 

Bone   and    antler    articles    (pl.    iiSl, 

3S3 
Bone   arrowheads,   3,(.i; 
Bone  awls  (see  awlsK  354:   IQI-   197. 

^02.  iij.  .%3:-.  ,145 

Rone  burial.  .U" 

Bone  tubes,  ,V46 

Rook.'  nn  archotilf^y,  448 

Boreal   man.  22 

Bouphton    Hill,  comSs    from.   3S2 
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Boundaries,  between  stocks.  37 

Boyle,  Dr  David,  mentioned,  134 

Bracelet,  of  brass.  217;  iron,  217 

Brass,  arrows,  217;  sheet,  23S;  arti- 
cles (pi.  103),  306;  acts  as  preserv- 
ative. 456 

Brewerton   site,   94 

Bryan,  Ward  E.,  eolleetton  of.  450 

Bryant.  William  L.,  11 

Buckman,  Dr,  site  on  property  of, 
317 

Buffalo  Consistory  Museum,  pipe  in. 
400 

Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences, 
methods,  42 ;  excavations  of.   187 

Bureau   of   Ethnology,   mentioned.  85 

Burials,  types  of,  214;  customs  of. 
264;  houses.   122 

Burial    site,    in    Chautauqua    county, 
170 ;     record 
Gerry,   174 

Burmaster.  Everett  R.,  1 1 
tlons  by,  89.  90.  92 ;  field 
246.    footnote 

Burning  Spring  site,  location  of.  162; 
fori  on,  162;  view  of  (pi.  56).  163; 
fort  described,  164:  pit  in   (pi.  37),   j 
165;  excavations  in.  166;  pits.   166; 
implements    found   in.    167:   outline   | 
map  of,  168;  map  of  field  work  in.   ; 
169;    inhabitants.    205:    mentioned.   ] 


Burrs  Mills  site,  is  Iroquoian,  320 
Busycon.  columella.  348 

Cache,  notes  on.  371 ;  of  corn.  122: 

of  acorns.  127 
Caddo,  155 
Caddoan   stock.   ranRc.   25 ;   languaRe. 

Calamus  root,  charred.  338 

Cannibalism.   312 

Captives,  of  the  Iro(|uois.  159 

Carbonized  substances,  a)   Ripley.  302 

Carr,   Prof.   Lucien.  84 

Carvings    on    wood,     124     (sec    also 

effigies) 
Catalog  cards,  specimen,  Rentral  notes 

on.  446.  447 
Catawba.  96 


Catlinite,  beads,  218;  227,  236;  mas- 

kett,  397 
Cat  nation  (see  Erie) 
Catlaraugus   reservation.  207 
Cattaraugus  creek,  mound  on,  89;  208 
Caves,   of    France   and    Belgium,    18; 

animals  of,   IQ;  paintings  and  carv- 
ings in,  19 
Cayuga,  customs,   148;  migrations  of, 

138 
Celt  (stone  baicbet  head),  notes  on. 

372;  Algonkian,  60;  Iroquoian,  107; 

Kiplcy,   279   (pi.   88);   types,  282; 

Sheridan.    308 ;    336 ;    picture     (pi. 

115).  373.  385 
Chalcedony,  notes  on,  375 
Cham  pi  a  in,  273 
Charred    material,    com.    223;    grass, 

223;   squash    nuts,   husks,  223;  226 
Chautauqua  hills,  246 
Chautauqua  lake,  247 
Cheney.  T.  Apoleon,  7.  84.  87 
Cherokee.  155 
Cherokee  pipes.  g6;  pipes.  146 


Chert, 


I.  375 


Chipped  stone  implements,  methods 
of  manufacture.  375 :  of  Algonkian, 
52;  various.  56;  from  Silverheels 
site,  226;  Long  Island.  347 

Choctaw.  155 

Chopper,  notes  on.  382 ;  Algonkian,  ;8 

Circular  designs,  not  on  Iroquois 
piUlery.   139:  picture   (fig.   17).   139 

Civilization,  origin.  10;  cultural  stages 
similar.  13:  germ  of,  15;  incen- 
tives, 34 

Clambake,  native,  ,145 

Clark.  Myron  H..  Hall  of  Iroquois 
Ethnology.  449 

Clarke.  John  M..   10 

Clay  coils.  33R 

Clay  pipes,  Algonkian,  73 ;  picture 
(pi,  140).  74.  (pi-  is).  75.  (pl-  31I, 
]12;  description  of  Inwiuoian,  113; 
picture  (pl.  32).  114:  (fig.  18). 
139:  certain  forms  of.  141;  effifty 
of  Iroquoi.s.  146:  picture  (fig.  24). 
1481  (pl.  50).  M'):  fpl.  .si).  ISO; 
(pl.  52).  1521  (pl.  5.1),  153;  (Pl- 
54).     154;     from     Kichmond     Mills 
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(pi.  67).   196:  described,  197;  sliovB 
experimentation,   206;    typical   ring 
howled.    ZJ4;    serpent    form.    235; 
picture  of  in  grave  (pi.  73),  221^ 
(pi-  8j).  257.   (pi.  95 J,  297;  effigy 
from      Le      Roy.      312;      Jefferson 
cowiy.  337;  0*-asco  lake,  jji 
Qcar  creek  (Erie  county),  33S 
Cliinate.  of  New  York.  31 
Cloth.   Iroquois,   124 
Cjiaslal  culture.  .\lgonkJan,  49:   sites 

of.  7*1;   Long  Uland  sites,  J44 
Cock.   Matilda,  sile  on   fann   of.   344 
Coil  process,  in  pottery,   139 
Cole.  Egbert,  site  on  farm  of.  330 
Collecior.   7;    amateur.   41;   metliods 
of,    42 ;    care    of    implements    by, 
37.i;  advice  to.  448 
Onlligan,  John,  site  on   farm   of.  318 
Colonists,    of    N'ctv     York.    33 ;    re- 
Combs,  antler,  general  notes  uti.  382; 
Iroquoian,     115,     117;     picture    of 
later  types,  (pi.  35).  121;  (pi.  .J7). 
I j5 :    from    Richmond    Mills.    Joo ; 
relative    f rcqucncv.   .3X4 :   of    wood. 

456 

Conciloga    I  .\niifstcl .    iu6.    1 56.    1 58 

Consanguinity.   Iroquois,   tjo 

Contact,  results  of.  396 

Converse,  Harriet  M..  8 

Capper  implemoits,  general  notes  on, 
387;  among  AJgonkian  tribes.  76; 
not  tised  by  Iroquois,  132;  picture 
<pL  119),  389:  beads,  217.  218; 
boatstOfK,    from   Ohio.   3/0 

Corn,  cnltiration  of,  86;  charred.  214. 
3231  preparation  of.  224;  in  Silver- 
heels  site,  2J,i;  cache  pits.  320; 
dswTed,  338 

Canpbnter,  Edward,  a  Seneca  In- 
dian, mentioned.  102 

Coamogooy,  Iroquoian.  130 

Cow,  mfliK»c«  on  civilization.  ^4 

CtwSie  of  race,  f»ot   In   America.  20; 

ta  Asia,  23 
*^rt>ixm,  map  shows  Erie  irihe.  .^72 
"^  Fred  H_  424.  4.w> 

Kcncal   notes  on.   388:    an- 
1;     origin  of,   141  changes. 


22.  a? ;  problems.  3 
artifacts  of.  50: 
Mound.      94:      IroqtUM,     96, 


Cups,  of  stone.  3S8 

Cupstones.  y)o 

Cushing.  Frank  H., 

pottery.    137;    Iheorr  ot,   aSftl   de- 
scription by.  313.  4^ 

Cusick.   David,  ciied.  m 

Cylinder,  antler,  230 

Cylindrical  pestle;   (sdc  petda),  424 

Dann,  Raymond,  collecfioa  of,  ^O 

Dami  site  at  Hone-ife  PaOa,  ftpex 
from,  picture  (pL  Jt),  tu;  (pL 
32).  im;  combs  (pL  35),  lai; 
(pi.  37).   1-^5 

Davis.  Dr  E-  H,  cited,  84 

Decoration,    of    pniicfjr,   70;   fictatre 

trfiquoian   [)otier>-.    134;   IHatifs  of 

(pi.    46).    140;     (pi,   4r).    14s;   of 

pipes,  148;  in  JeHertOa  tcnatj,  337 

Dekanawida.     Iroquois    ctilttire    hero, 

Delaware.   ij6.  342 

Dewey,  .\lvin  H.  mcntiotied,  11;  list 
compiled  by.  43 ;  collection  of.  i8.„ 
187:  description  by.  189.  422;  col- 
lection of,  450 

Dewey.   Melvil.  mentioned.  8 

Dewey.  Rev.  C,  cited,  31 1 

Discoidal  implements,  notes  on,  390 ; 
of  Algonkian  culture.  58:  from 
Richmond  Mills.  206;  perforated, 
general  notes  on,  390 

Djigonsaseh.  "  the  mother  of  na- 
tions."  104 

Doctor.  Jacob,  site  on  farm  of.  90 

Dog  skeleton,  burial.  346 

Doll.  bone.  22S 

Pom,   David  R..  mentioned.  11 

Dosoris  Pond  sile.  ,146 

Double  walled  fort,  excavated  by 
Harrington,  i^X ;  sketch  map  of 
(pi,  77).  2,19:  location  of.  240; 
earthwork.  241  :  picture  (pi,  78), 
243;  diagram  of  wall.  244;  men- 
tioned. 307 
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Dreams,  inRuence  of,  146 

Drills,  picture  of  (pi.  16),  55;  Al- 
gonkian,  561  Iroquoian,  107 

Durfce  farm  site,  317;  described, 
330;  map  (pi.  I06>,  331;  imple- 
ments,  335 

Earthworks,  of  western  New  York, 
83;  of  Ohio,  83;  of  Iroquois,  119; 
location  of,  132;  double  wall,  241; 
Ripley,  258;  Sheridan,  307;  Le  Roy. 
311;  Shelby,  313;  Jefferson  county, 
320 

Eastman,  John,   farm  of,  330 

Economics,   iSi   aboriginal    life,   3S7 

Edson,  Obed.  mentioned,  1 1 ;  inves- 
tigations  of.    172 

Effigies,  on  pestles,  60;  of  shell,  108; 
on  pipes  (pi.  31).  112;  of  bone, 
117;  on  combs,  121;  on  pipes.  141. 
143,  146;  picture  (pi,  50),  149;  (P'- 
sO,  150;  on  pipes  (pi.  52),  152; 
(pl-  S3) .  153 ;  from  Richmond 
Mills,  195;  on  pipe  (pl.  go),  283- 
284,  from  Le  Roy,  312;  on  pesiles. 
424;  on  pipes,  427 

Elk  teeth,  on  necklace  (pl.  23),  95; 
mentioned,  228,  292 

Engraved  articles,  general  notes  on, 
393;  picture  (pl.  122),  394 

Eolith,  18,  451 

Erie,  pottery  ( pl.  29) ,  109 ;  tribe, 
156,  158;  occupants  of  Double 
Wall,  245 ;  occupied  western  New 
York,  247 ;  occupied  Ripley  site, 
271;  early  names,  272;  relation  to 
other  Iroquois.  272;  destruction  of, 
374:  legend  of.  273;  not  extermin- 
ated, 276;  were  hunters,  286;  pot- 
tery described.  287-296;  bone  im- 
plements (pl.  96),  298;  (pl.  97). 
299;  Sheridan  site  may  be,  310 

Errors,    common,    general    notes    on, 

Eskimoan  occupation,  early,  40;  arti- 
facts of.  44;  culture.  79:  area  of. 
81;   of  Jefferson  county.  316 

Estimating,  method  of,  43 


Europe,  archeology  of,  13.  16,  18,  19; 
caves  in,  18,  19;  early  home  of 
man,  19;  stone  age  of,  451 

European,  objects  in  mounds,  84-851 
but  not  in  New  York,  94;  coming 
of,  160;  influence'of  the,  160;  con- 
tact at  Ripley,  272;  similarities, 
356;  influence  on  combs.  382;  civil- 
ization, effect  on  native  culture, 
386;  coming  of  the,  395;  artifacts, 
396,  453;  general  notes  on  contact, 


395 


eral  B 


i  (see  various  sites),  sen- 
!  on  method,  396 


PaccB,  human  (see  also  effigies), 
general  notes  on,  396;  Algonkian, 
66;  picture  (pl.  tt),  67;  on  pipes 
(pl.  50).  149.  (pl-  50).  150;  at 
Richmond  Mills,  195:  picture  (pl, 
67).  196 

False  Face  society,  235 

Fenton,  W.  T.,  reports  the  Ripley 
site,  248;  pipe,  395 

Field  records  (see  various  sites), 
methods,   254 

Finger  prints  on  copper,  300 

Fire,  worshipped  by  early  man,   15 

Firestones,  notes  on.  398 

Fishhooks,  bone,  general  notes  on, 
398;  (pl.  33),  116;  picture,  119; 
Richmond  Mills.  197 

Five  Nations  (see  also  Iroquois), 
triumph   of,    159 

Flaking   tool,  notes  on.  399 

Flexed  burial   (see  various  sites).  418 

Flint,  general  notes  on.  399;  imple- 
ments, early  use  of.  15,  17,  18;  Al- 
gonkian, 53,  56;  Iroquoian.  106-7; 
Burning  Springs,  16";  implements, 
286;  knife,  336 

Flint   Ridge,  great  quarries  at.  37S 

Follett.  Harrison  C..  mentioned,  11; 
excavations  by,  49.  187;  account 
by,  190;  list  of.  203;  notes  by,  310 

Food  supply,  influence  on  migrations, 
21:  early.  22;  stores,  29;  abundance 
in  New  York,  31  ;  animal,  32 ;  of 
Iroquois.    132,    134;    at    Richmond 
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Mills,    aw;    iraccs    of    at    Silvcr- 
hceU.   aaj,  225;   JcfFerson   county, 
.138;  Coaalal  AlBonkian.  ,145 
Fori  Ancient,  mentioned,  tx 
Fortifications,    AI)i:onkian,    76 ;    most 
in   New   York 'arc   Inxiuuian,   i3o; 
at  Gerry.  173 
Fon^ils,    used   liy    Indiuns.    notes  on, 

JW.  400 
Fowl,   domcslic,   34 
Friinklin,  Benjamin,  mentioned.  83 
Fraiulii,  lEFfleml  notes  »n,  400 

Oarden  of  Edtn.  zi 

CaroKa.  s>>e  (pi.  4O.  i.)7 

Cm,  natural,  al  Burning  Spring!, 
162:  at  Richmond  Mills.  1K6 

Gcoitraphic  conditions,  influence  on 
migratirms.  it,  :t>,  13;  \n  Nevi 
York,  as  inllucncinic  settlement.  30 

Gerry  siw  ( McCul lough  farm).  170; 
work  on.  173;  map  nf  (pi.  61), 
!?.(;  graves  in.  174;  picture  iit 
graves  (pi.  6i).  175;  oeeupalion  of. 
iSo;  age  of,  t8i 

Goill,  Edward  H..  excavations  by,  49: 
w<irk  at  Owasco  outlet,  340 

Gordon.  George  B.,  on  the  banner- 
stone,   363 

Gorget,  picture,  one  holed.  6q:  tablet, 
(pi.  2J).  Qj;    (pl.   t23).   396:  gen- 


SEW   YORK    STATE    MUBEl'M 


ral  r 


I.  401-a 


arranRemcnt  o(.  a6S;  on  He«th  site. 

32a;  described.  325 
Great   lakes,   inftucncc  on   settlement. 

30 
Grinding  stones,  405 
Grooved  axe,  general  notes  on,  40(1 : 

AlKonkian,  63;  picture  (fig.  53).  63; 

(pl.  1 25),  407;  described.  345 
Grooved  club  head,  general  notes  on. 

406 ;    Algonkian,    63 ;    picture     { pl. 

126).  4og 
Grooved   hammers,   410 
Grooved   weights.   Algonkian,   64 
Groups    (tribal),    ccinditron   of   early, 

21:  first  in  New  Yorjt,  40 


Hair 


401 


Gouges,   general 

lure     (pi.     124),    404;     Algonkian, 
6a;  picture  (fig.  ao),  63 

Gould.  _l.  D..  site  on  farm  of.  307 

Grave  fire.   ai8 

Graves     (see    also    human     remains, 
skeletons  I.    Algonkian,   4g;    motmd   ) 
lioiklers,    92;    Iroquoiui.    1J4:    pit-  J 
tnrc    (pl.   38),    ijfi;    (pl,  (a).    17;;    1 
description.     176-170;     'm     Silver- 
heels   site,    picture    (pl.    yi),   213;   i 
type*   of.    J14:    pictures,    215,    216, 
aiV.   «i ;    some   not   marked,   aao; 
method    of    excavating,    254;    pic-   I 
tures   (pL  K.O,  237;    (pl    gj),  25q;   I 
^imimary  of   Ripley.  260-263;   pic-   ' 
6  (pl.  85).  265:  in  ash  pits.  266;  I 
(pl   i*'!.  267:  depth  of.  Jib*:   I 


Hammerstones.  general  noics  on. 
408:  Algonkian.  58;  Iroquoiaji.  107; 
picture,  108:  Richmond  Mills.  IQ2. 
194 ;  at  Ripley,  278 ;  Jefferson 
county.  .(36;  use  of,  4'o:  picture 
of    (pl     127).   411 

Handles  on  pols.  iii 

Handsome  Lake,  a  Seneca  prophet, 
10:1 

Harpoim,  20i ;   general   notes  on.   412 

Harpoon,  bone,,  lly,  120;  from  Jef- 
ferson county.  335 ;  picture  ( fig. 
57),  412;  types  and  localities,  412; 
picture    (pl.    128).  413 

Harrington,  M.  Raymond,  mentioned. 
8:  excavatiofis  by,  49;  article  by. 
207-371  wi  site  explored,  237;  ex- 
cavation at  Ripley.  248 ;  on  the 
Sheridan  site.  307 ;  on  Jefferson 
county  sites.  315;  work  of.  344; 
on  antler,  ,n^i:  melate  found  hv. 
416 ;   pestle   found  by,  424 

Harris,  Rev.  T.  M..  mentioned.  R3 

Heath.  Homer  J.,  site  on  farm  of. 
317;  Brave  "n  (pl.  104).  319:  site 
examined.  321  ;  occupation  of,  322 ; 
graves  (pl-  105),  323;  map  of,  324; 
implement!  from.  335 :  disk  heads 
from.  338;  credit  due.  33(1 

Hematite.  Eskimoan  uses  of.  Ki  ;  in 
mound  culture,  S6:  uses  of  by  In- 
dians in  general.  4r2 

Hcnnepm.  map  l.icalfs  Kric  tribe.  272 
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Hoes,  Algonkian,  56;  picture  (pi.  3), 

58;  general  notes  on,  412 
Holmes,  C.  A.,  collection  of.  450 
Holmes,    William    H.,    cited,    8,    84, 

377 
Horse,  influence  of,  34 
Hough.  Franklin  B..  cited,  7.  84 
Houghton,  mentioned,  8,   1S7 
Houses  of  Iroquois,   130,   132 
Howland,  Henry  R.,  menlioncd,  it 
Hudson  valley,   shows  Algonkian  oc- 
cupation, so,  58 
Human  faces,  modeled  in  clay.  398 
Human  remains  (see  also  skeletons), 

not  old  in  America,  19;  Iroquoian, 

122 
Humeri,  picture  (pi.   141),  443;    (pi. 

142).  444 
Hunting  laws,  of   Iroquois,  37 
Huron   archeology,    100;    migrations, 

156 
Huron-Erie,   pottery   area,    134 
Huron-Iroquois,    pottery,    no;    area, 

120;  pipes,  148;  original  stock,  155; 

Erie  may  be  parent  tribe,  273 
Hut  rings,  general   notes  on.  414 

Identification,    methods    of,    50 
Images,  bone.  117 
Inca  bone,  271 

Inclosures    (see    earthworks),    120 
Itxiex  card,  sample,  446,  447 
Indian      (see     various     tribes     and 
stocks),    distribution    of    the,    28; 
characteristics  of  the,  2<r.  of  New 
Vork.  33;  population,  30;  errors  re- 
garding. 384 
Indian  dirt.  344 
Indian  habitat  groups.  449-50 
Indiana,   Iroquoian  pottery  in,   156 
Information,   sources   of.   35 
Inscriptions,  general   notes   on,   4(4 
Inventions,    early.    15;    made    befiirr 
man's  dispersal.    16;   identical,   17: 
made   progress   possible.   18 
Iron  axe,  from  Silverlicels  site.  214; 

in  grave  (pi.  73),  216 
Iron    implements,    217,    _>!« ;    kni fi-. 
22J.  228,  :i34 


Iron  oxide.  66 

Iroquoian  occupation,  in  New  York. 
98;  map  of  area,  gg;  artifacts,  44; 
area  of,  100;  early  sites,  122;  char- 
acteristics of,  128;  map  (pi.  44), 
136 

Iroquoian  stock,  range  of.  26:  tribes 
composing.  26;  origin  of.  g6;  map 
of  New  York  area  (pi.  44),  136; 
early  sites  of,  247 

Iroquois,  predecessors  of,  35 ;  energy 
of.  41 :  predecessors  of.  46.  94 ; 
migrations  of.  96;  established.  q8; 
centers  occupied  by.  100;  cultural 
changes.  102 ;  traditions  of.  104 ; 
pottery  of,  no;  types  of  pottery. 
113;  early  sites  of,  122;  247;  con- 
quest. 122 ;  agricultural.  128;  not 
mound  builders.  128;  houses,  128; 
culture  contrasted,  130 ;  did  not 
erect  mounds,  132 ;  agricultural, 
132;  dwellings.  134;  like  southern 
Indians.    134;    pipes.    113-115.    141, 

147.  148,  149,  I.W.  152.  153.  154; 
integration  of.  159;  of  today.  160; 
ability  of.  161  ;  origin.  161 ;  occupa- 
tion of  Jefferson  county,  316;  pot- 
tery of  Jefferson  county,  317;  pre- 
historic culture.  331) 
Irving,  site  explored  near,  207 
Ivory  implements  (pi.  16).  77;  dirk, 
79;    dafffiiT    (pi.   22).   93 

Jackson    schoolhou.se.   site   near.   2,i8 
Jasper  implements.  372;  general  notes 

]  Jefferson    county    sites,    described    by 

!  Harrington.    315 ;    evidence    of    an- 

I  cient    culture    in.    316:    archeology 

..f.  J  If. 

I  Jefferson.   Thomas,   mentioned,   83 

1  Jesuit   relations,   cited.    fi>i>tnole.   245. 

'  272,   27.1 

1  Jintilers.   of   brass.   231 

I  Kccr,  Casper,  mentioned.  1S7 
KihiKT,  I'.  \V..  inonti.ined.  330 
Kennedy,  John,   farm  of.   208 
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Kiowan   stock,  range  of,   251 
Knives,  types*  of  (pi.  4),  51;  Algon- 
kian,  54 

Labor,  application  of.  34 

La  Hontan,  map  locates  Erie  tribe. 
272 

Laidlaw  brothers,   137 

Laidlaw,  Col.  George  E.,  mentioned, 
8;   144.  pipes  described  by,  igs 

Lake  Erie,  shore,  246;  early  occupa- 
tion,  247 ;    encroachment   of,   252 

Language,  American,  not  Asiatic.  23; 
stock  languages.  25,  27 ;  compared. 
104 

Larkin,  Dr  Frederick,  mentioned,  84, 
90 

Laurentian  Iroqtwis,  106:  form  com- 
pact,  158 

Leatherstocking  chapter,  422 

Lee,  E.  Gordon,  mentioned,  Ii,  422 

Legends,  of  Iroquois,  ijo 

Le  Roy  earthwork,  310-13 

List  of  sites,  incomplete,  10 

List  of  artifacis.  43  ;  Richmond  Mills, 
202.  203 ;  Silvcrheels,  .'.-6 

LmiRhousc.  ihc.  159 

Lowland.   R.   IX.  collection.  317.  338. 


NEW  YORK   STATE    MUSEUM 


Material  culture,  origin,  13,  14 ;  area 
of  Algonkian,  47,  49 ;  Eskimoan, 
79;  mound  builder,  94;  Iroquoian, 
106;  of  Iroquois  contrasted.  130; 
of  Iroquois,  160;  early  evidences, 
451 

Matinicock  point,  344 

Matlem,  Joseph,  collection  of,   450 

Maxwell.  Thomas,  mentioned.  8 

Maynard,  Julius,  mentioned.  317 

Metal  casting,  in  Mexico  and  South 
America,  452 

Metallic  articles  (see  brass,  iron, 
copper)  of  European  origin,  452 

Metapodial  scraper,  from  Richmond 
Mills,  g6.  115.  199;  from  coastal 
site,  346 

Metate  (mealing  stone),  general 
notes  on,  415;  Algonkian,  60:  Iro- 
quoian. 416 

Method  of  excavating,  252,  256 

Mica,  of  mound  culture,  85 ;  not  used 
by  Iroquois.   132 

Micmac  pipes.  68 

Micmac  tribe.   158 

Midc.lonial   i^ilc   in    Krii'  c.miily    (Sil- 


vcrheels s 
Mipr.iliiins, 


•rly. 


McCuIlough,   Ma, 

picture  of  pit  on 


17s 
Mcl-iuirc.  Joseph  D..  cited.  282 
McLean,  j-  P..  citid.  S3 
Madison.   Rishop,   nienli.>ni-d,  83 
Madiscmville,  Ohi..,  site  and  anit 

■  tK   fi'hhcH.ks    [r..T.i.   110 


Mht 


proyi 


out    Ameri. 
21-22;    ape 


Mills.    Ujlliani   C,   nH-mi.m.d.   ,•*,  8i. 

I,ir:    d.Mrii-ti..,,    U.    ,„,:    w,,rk  01. 

Mi.iiH^vk-Oii.-niL,-.,.    H":    iv.ltvry  ,,t, 
','4:   I'ip'-  ■■'.    I4-; 


M.l^kt■lls.  of  shell 
Massa»om..k>-s,  r, 
Mast,«l„n  U.r,s.  . 
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Moorehead.  Warren  K.  8,  84,  2S4. 

.JOS ;  -  Stooe  Age,"  cited,  44S 
Uorpbologtcal  characters.  270.  438 
Alorgan.  Lewis  H..  mentioned.  7.  8: 

father  of  archeologkal  xience  in 

N'ew  York.  9;  cited.  401.  450 
Uoi^an.  Lew-is  H..  Chapter.  422 
Morse.    George,  describes  earth-ring 

at  Kipic}-.  25S 
Mortar,  stone,  general  notes  on.  417; 

Algonkian.  60;  picture  (pi.  9I,  61; 

Lcog  Island.  348 
Mortuary  cnstoms.  general  notes   on. 

418;  oi  Irociuois.  122;  ot  Eric.  364- 

j66;  in  Jefferson  county.  3J7  1 

Mosley.  C.  F..  work  at  Le  Roy.  J12 
Mound    bulkier   occupation,   artifacts  . 

found  in  sites  of.  44;  description. 

8j-*)8:  hook  on.  83:  area  01.  «»:  in 

Xeu*    York.  94;   disappeared.    96: 

predecessors  of  the  Iroquois.  -Mr 
Mounds.  S3,  84 ;  facts  about.  64.  85 : 

destroj-cd.   87;   jncture   ot.   go;   on 

Squawkie  Hill.  9;;  significance  of. 

<>t:  European  artifacts  not  in  New 

Vork  ntounds.  94 
Mount  Morris  sites,  gj ;  mound  near, 

92 
Mnlkin,  Jesse,  ticld  helper,  footnote. 

Mullers.   general   notes  on.   420:    \l- 

gonkian,     60;     picture     I  pi.     130). 

4^1 ;    from    Richmond    Mills.    194; 

from  Rip1e>-,  278 
Musmm     of    the    American     Indian 

I  Hcye   Foundation),   reliable   work 

of.  42 
Museums,  methods  of.  42,  44'^ 
Muskhogean     stock,     range     ni.     25 ; 

artifacts,  g6 
Uuskhf^ee.  155 
^[utilation.    general    notes    on,    4 jo. 


Native  copper  (sec  copper  1.  .1S7 
X'ecklace.  shell,  at  RipKy,  j-yS-  pic^ 

tune   (pi.  too),  304 
N'eedles.  bone,  general  notes  rm.  4.'j: 

Richmond   Mills,   aot :    Kipley.   .tu 


Xeolithic  period.  451 

Net  sinkers.  ^j6.  278.  348 

Neutral,   tribe,    158 

Newland.  I>av-d  H,.  -m  specinicn.  284 

\ew  York  State,  licld  of  study.  7. 
9:  geography  and  resources.  ,10: 
climate.  31  ;  animals  of.  32; 
thermal  conditions,  jj ;  Indian 
pi>pulati<.>n.  33 1  occupied  hy  while 
men.  541  archeology  ,ii.  35;  not 
ocnipie<l  remiitely.  .ty:  early  sites. 
40:  aburiginal  occup3tii>n.  40 

Xcw  York  State  Archeolojiical  asso- 
ciatir.m.  general  notes  on.  422 ; 
puhHcaiions  01.  448 :  transactions 
of  Morgan  Chapter.   I-.wtnote.  1S2 

N"ew  York  State  Museum,  work  of. 
42:  general  notes  .-n.  440:  cxplora- 
tiims.  i'i2.  170;  excavations  at  Rip- 
Uv.  248 ;  bulletin.  2^6 ;  bulletins. 
448 

N'ohlc.  E.  .\..  priipcrly  of.  320 

North  America,  man  in.  iS;  aboriffi- 
nal   population   of.   31) 

Oatman.  C.   P..  m.-niioneil,  ,U7;  col- 
Occupation,    periods    of.     .Msonkiaii. 
48;     E'kimoan.     70:     Mound,     ^j: 
Irr«]u..ian.  cj8:   red  pitint,   227, 
Ocher.  re<l.  217 

Ohio.  .-.'nipiiri>iiii-.  ii2.  .14:  pottery. 
ri3:   inrtuence  on    Ridim..nil   MilU, 


Ohio 


■.  44.-' 


Ojilnva. 

riKi.mi 

■,   ,»■ 

Oneida. 
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Oni'i'la 

lake.   <i 
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Overtm,  ncyd,  site  on  fans  of,  jn 
Owl  i^ei,  14&  144:  pictnre  (fL  145), 


Qiateff  B^.  rites  oa,  344 
Qystcf^  snd  ojf  Inmini^  340 

FKific  vmat,  a  cndle  In^  34 
Pagau,  i6d 

;  tW^  4Si:  JBiffciMaf  of. 


Patna,  ■»«■]  note*,^ 


■  of, 


PCabodr  Hiueum  of  Arcbeok^y  and 
Ethnology,    reliable    work    of,    42; 
expedition   of,  207;   work  at    Rip- 
ley. 248;   explorations  of   Jefferson 
county,  315 
Peace,  conditions  promoting,  27 
Pearl  beads,  86.  92 
Pelts,  uses  of,  32 

Pendants,    notes   on.    423 ;    Richmond 
Mills.   195:   picture   (pi. 'tji),  423 
Perch  Lake  mounds,  316 
Perforated  teeth,  391 
Perforators   (ace  drills)   picture   <p1. 

<^).  55;  Algonkian.  56 
^"otlu,   general    notes    on.    424;    Al- 
nokian,  <5o;  pkrture  (pi.  132).  426: 
vn   Burning   Spring,    167;    Rich- 
jod  Mills,   1 94 

Ingcs  (phalanx  or  toe  bones). 
sieral  notes  on,  428;  used  hy  Iro- 
OU  (pi.  40),  129;  mentioned.  292. 
I 

i,  italie,  front  Ripley.  27R 
(ODi  Adrian.   11 

I  civilization,  34 


York.  j» 
Picmnrt,  general  note*  oi^  434;  par- 
ik,  217;   ateatiuPtJ.  fA.  aij,  30a. 


PiftM.  naoUnc  (aee  alM\  day  pvea> 
ttcne  p^ei.  etc),  geoeral  notes  on, 
427;  Algmikmi,  6B;  psctnrc^  OB^  74, 
7S!  duuii>tiaa,  73,  76;  of  Inxjuois, 
141,  146:  rmatt  of  tjpei  (pL  5a), 
153:  (pL  53),  153.  154:  RkteMad 
Kilb.  196,  m.  ao6;  Sihcrfaeds. 
334 ;  pictnre;  334.  235 :  Doi'de  Wan, 
34s;  tnet  from  K^kr.  aSi;  pic- 
ture (pL  go),  ^;  of  Erie,  ago;  of 
Sheridui  site,  308;  of  Le  Rcqr,  31a; 
of  OwiKo,  343;  forms  of,  437; 
tabular  formic  43^ 

Pitcher  pot.  at  Kglty,  aR; 

Pitdnw  tool,  3g6 

Pit^rteh  I9C^  343;  jofl;  33fll  345 

Pitied  stooei,  107 

Flatform  pipes  (see  nmilor),  g6; 
prototypes  of,  14] 

Platymeria,  picture  (pi.  140),  443 

Platycnemism.   picture    (p.    139).   441 

Plummets,  Algonkian,  64;  picture  (pi. 
10).  65 

Point  Peter,  site.  240 

Poland  Center  site.  87;  map  of  (pi. 
20),   88 

Polished  slate  culture,  general  notes 
on,  429;  ihins  out.  50;  locality,  90; 
not  Huron  or  -Veutral.  96 

Polished  stone.  Algonkian.  68;  of  Iro- 
quois. 107;  Ripley.  278.  280;  pic- 
ture  (pi.    133).  431 

Portage  road.  Giautauqua,  247 

Portages  in  New  York.  30;  forti- 
fied. 31 

Position  of  skeletons  (see  Orienta- 
tion). 268 

Post  ho  ling  process.  242 

Pots  (see  also  pottery),  Algonkian, 
70-73;  pictures,  70,  72:  Iroquoian. 
from  Theresa  (pi.  27).  103;  from 
Sacandaga  (pi.  28).  105;  patterns. 
135 ;  capacity,  1,17 ;  from  Silver- 
heels.     2.!i'J4;     picture.    2ji.     232, 
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233 ;  with  burials.  233 ;  position  of, 
266;  at  Ripley,  287-96;  Erie  types, 
287;  forms,  288;  picture  (pi.  92), 
291;  (pl-  93).  254;  (pl-  94).  295; 
Owasco  lake  (pi.  107).  35';  de- 
scribed, 342 ;  method  of  making, 
430 

Potsherds  (see  pottery),  195.  312 

Potters  tools,  227,  278;  general  notes 
on,  432;   picture   (pl.   134),  4J3 

Pottery,  general  notes  on.  43'>;  Al- 
gonkian,  70;  picture.  70,  72;  Iro- 
quoian  (pl.  2g),  109;  Iroquoian. 
no;  compared  (pl.  42).  133;  areas 
in  Iroquoian  culture,  134;  decora-, 
tion  of.  134;  of  Erie  (pl.  43).  '35: 
lype  forms,  137.  139;  Hurning 
Spring,  167 ;  Richmond  Mills,  193 ; 
Silverhecls,  231-34;  IJouble  Wall, 
244;  Ripley,  287-96:  range  of 
forms  (pl.  91).  288;  pipes  of  (pl. 
95).  297 

Pottery  clay,  289 

Pottery  marker.  348 

P re-Erie   occupation,   286 

Price.  James,  346 

Primitive  man,  13,  15 ;  in  Europe. 
18,  19 

Primitive  mind,  universally  simitar. 
16 

Primitive  peoples,  similar.  [3 ;  of 
Europe,   18,   19 

Problemaiical  objects,  6y 

Problems,  influence  of  climate.  14 ;  of 
man  in  America.  20 

Proto-human  race,  did  not  develop  in 
America,  20 

Proto-Seneca,  used  pestles.  224 

Provincial   Museum.   Ontario.   195 

Pueblo  peoples,  27 

Putnam,  E.  D.,  11 

Putnam,  Frederic  \\"„  mentioned,  8, 
84;  description  by,  199;  directs  ex- 
pedition. 207 ;  article  published  by 
permission  of,  315 


Quarriea,  in  Arkansas. 
trict  of  Colum'iia.  377 


377; 


1  Dis- 


Quartz,  used  as  material.  352;  blades 
in  process,  353:  implements  (pl. 
116),  376 

Raccoon  bones,  228,  292 

Red  race  (see  Indians),  similarity  of 

branches,  40 
Red   paint  culture,  general  notes  on, 

-132 ;  in  New  York,  42 
Reed.    Alvah.    mentioned.     182,     186 ; 

finds  pipe,  195 ;  mentioned,  450 
Reed  fort   (see  Richmond  Mills) 
Reed,   George,   mentioned,   182;   gives 
information.   190 
j    Refuse  pit    (see  also  descriptions  of 
I      •various  sites),  picture  of   (pl.  57), 
165;   at  Gerry.   172;   in   Silverheels 
site.  223;    Double  Wall.  242,  245; 
heaps  described.  332,  334 
Relations.  Jesuit,  cited.  245.   272,  273 
Relative  terms,  42 
Reynolds,  H.  L.,  cited,  307 
Rheumatic  exostosis.  217 
[   Rib.  serrated,  289 
I    Richmond.  A.  G..  mentioned,  8 
I    Richmond  Mills  site;  artifacts   from, 
I       43,  96.  115;  detailed  account,  182- 
I       207;   view  of,    183;   map  of,   185; 
appearance     of.     187 ;      implemenls 
I        from.     188 :     list,    203 ;    classes    of 
I       implements  from,  204;  age  of,  205; 
I       conclusions  regarding,  206-7 ;  Iwads 

from,   366;  c<)mbs,  3X2 
.    Ripley    site,    detailed    description    of. 
j       246;   geology   of.   246;    early   occu- 
1       pation  of   surrounding  region,  247 : 
I       location    of,   248 ;    picture   of    west 
side    (pl,   79).   249;   village  section. 
I       250;   brook  on    (pl,   80),   251:   dia- 
I       gram    of    trenches    (pl.    81).    253; 
j        map  of  graves   (pl,  82).  255:  sum- 
mary of   graves,   260-63:   depth  of 
I       graves.  268;  identity  of  inhabiianls. 
271;   contact  with   Europeans.   272: 
I       date  of  occupation.  276;  implements 
I        from.     27<i;     stone    articles     from. 
I       ^77 ;     polished     stone     from,     280 : 
pipes   from.  2K2;   flints   from.   285; 
pottery  from,  287 ;  clay  pipes  from. 
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a0ir?0t;  booe  Mticlei  from,  am; 

•atler  irtfeki,  agg;  ihdl  irtklci, 

a{i6;  copper  (bnu)  wtkln  (nm, 

300^  306;  iron  arttcle*  from,  300; 

ptpncntt  f  mn,  303 
Rtwr  tjiicmi,  bcftiiuv  00  lontcsr  3' 
Rodcy  motmtais)  nifioD,  as 
Sottlei  of  tnnl,  mlgntictn,  ai,  aa; 

in  Anwrica,  34 
Rubbed  dates,  79;  pictore  of  <pl.  18), 

80 
Rintee,  fOKnl  nolea  on,  434;  Iio- 

QBoian,  106 
Rn^  mat,  cfaarred,  aa4 
Rntlead  biUi,  ahu  in,  31S 

Hcrtnca  01  objccta,  109 

SiSint,  BOtea  oa  Erie,  ap 

Salt!  of  copper,  pceaemtin^  331 

Sandndqr.  Ohio,  247 

Sapaal,96 

Sdiooknift,  HcDTj  R^  mcnttoncd,  7i 
84.490 

SdnbiKli,  W.  Uax,  ti 

Scraper*.  54,  536.  a8lS 

S«  foods.  32 

Semilunar  knives.  Eskimoan,  79;  pic- 
ture <pl.  18),  80 

Seneca.  106;  miRrations.  186;  cus- 
toms, i8q;  occupied  Reed  fort,  205: 
site  in  Erie  county,  207;  pass  over 
Eric  (rail,  247;  position  in  League, 
273 

Seneca-Erie,  pot  forms,  139;  pipes, 
148 

Settteri,  white  (see  colonists),  33.  34 

Sheep,  inflnom  of  on  civiliiation,  34 

Shelby  cftrAworks.  3t.».  314 

Shell  arttclcs.  beads  <pl.  23),  05:  ob- 
jects frwB  New  York  (pl.  36>. 
'■•H;  ocnaments,  toS;  necklace  (pi. 
►>,  304;  articles  (pl.  ioi>.  305; 
cribcd,   34S;   cops,   300:   picture 

i  heap,  345.  3C 

J  pwidint,  fceneral  notes  on,  436 
liiM  site.  CooM  farm  on.  yp^: 
Ji»  (pL  1031,  309:  may  be   Erie, 

n 
^aher.  L,  D,  coDecti^w  of.  450 


atodcaS 

Silver,  Dilwordi  IL,  a^ 

Silveriieeb,  Rer.  Hcnnr,  aoS;  fomid 
booei,  aia 

Silveriieeli  rite,  30f~37;  pfctorc  (|1. 
69),  aop;  m^  of  (pt  70),  aio; 
treochea  on  {jA.  71),  an;  gixna 
in,  2ia ;  how  examined,  aia ;  iraiTea 
(^  7a),  ai3;  oaanary  near,  223; 
food  tttp^y  of,  225;  artifact*  from, 
226-37;  pottery  from,  3QI-:S4;  iden- 
titj   of   mfaaUtanti,   237;   age   of. 


Sinew  atone,  geaenl  notea  aa,  436; 

AlK0i]kian,Ji4;  picbire  of  (^  136), 

437 
Siokefa,  Algonkian.  5B;  Iroqtioian,  107 
Stoiam,  as 
Sioux,  IS5 
Sitea,  aome  pOEzlinc.  4a;  Alxookiaa, 

76:  central  New  Yoric,  79;  Eaki- 

moan,  J9-81;  momd,  97*94;  early 

IiutfiajuB,  gb 
Skeletal    retaama     (aac    uuinaii    re* 

mains),  gcnenl  notes  on,  438;  Al- 

gonkian,  49;  in  Gerrj'  site,  174-79: 

in   Silverheels,  214-16;   picture    (pl. 

73).  216;    (pl.  74),  219;  in  Ripley. 

260-63 ;    customs    relating    to,    264 : 

at  Le  Roy,  311 
Skinner.  .Manson  Buck,  menlioned,  8; 

excavations     by.     49;     cited,     64 ; 

assists  Harrington,  237 
Skinning   stones,   a   false  name    (sec 

celts) 
Skull,  ornament  of.   115 
Skulls,    picture    (pl.    137).    439:    (pl. 

I,l8>.  440:   skull  t>*pes.  270 
Slaic  heads.  227 
Smithsonian   Instiimion.   173 

Sojithcm  inllucnfe.  on    Iroquois.   134 
Spi'ar,  pcncral  notes  xn.  438:   .MKon- 

kian.    ,;.;:    picture    (pl.    7!.    57;    of 
chalcoilony,    .-Sn 


ral 


445: 


inipiirtanl.  7 ;  wialht-rinR.  40;  idcn- 
tificalion  oi,  ji  :  .Msitikian.  ?O-70: 
RuminK  Sprins.  il>7 ;  Richtnond 
Mills.    1.1; 
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Spine,  deformity.  222 

Spools,    Algonkian,   66 ;    picture    (pi. 
10).  65 

Spoon,  bone,  notes  on,  448 
■  Spoon,  wood,  124;  from  grave,  128 

Springs,  cacltes  in.  371 

Squash.  202 

Squawkie  hill,  mound  on,  92 

Squier.    E.   G,.  description    by.   310: 
mentioned,  7,  84;  quoted,  320 

State  Cahinct,  87 

Steatite,    vessel    of.   66;    picture.    66; 
pottery  of,  79 

Steel  tools,  395 

Stem  holes,  of  pipes,   i; 

Stiles,  President  Exra,  83 

Stockades,   of    Iroquois.    120 

Stocks,  native  .\meriean.  range  of. 
24;  Eskimoan,  24;  Athapascan.  24; 
Siouan,  25;  Algonkian,  2;;  Sho- 
shonean,  25;  Caddoan.  25;  Kiowan. 
25 ;  Muskhogcan,  25 ;  Natchesan. 
25  ;  Tonican.  25 ;  Attacapan.  25 : 
Chittemachan.  25 ;  Iroiiiroian,  25 ; 
I'thean,  26;  Eskimoan,  26;  range 
of  .'Mgonkian,  4r ;  contact  with 
Iru<|uois.  155 
Stone  age,  notes  on,  4.1! ;  nut  the 
same  in  America  as  in  Europe,  451 
Stone  graves,  90,  92,  124 
Stone  pipes,  Micmac,  6R;  monitor 
forms.  90;  picture  (pi.  21).  91  ; 
platform.  96;  not  usual  with  Iro- 
quois, 132 ;  monitor,  141 ;  pictur* 
(fig.  19),  141;  monitor.  143;  hird 
and  animal  forms.  144;  picture  (pi 
4«).  145;  forms  (pi.  49),  147;  Rich- 
mond Mills  howls,  195;  picture  (pi. 
67),  196;  t}!^*  from  Ripley,  282; 
picture  (p!.  90).  283 ;  shapes  at 
Kipley,  284;  in  grave  fpl.  8;1.  26,';: 
Jefferson  county,  337 ;  engraved. 
395 
Stone  tools.  Algonkian.  58;  Iroquoian. 
107;  Burning  Spring,  167;  Gerry, 
180;  Ripley,  276;  picture  (pi.  87), 
277 
Sullivan  expedition,  footnote,  225 


Talcott,  D..   farm  of.  320 

Teeth,  animal,  artifacts  of   (pi.  36), 

123.  200;  bear,  336 
Tempering  materia!,  287,  430 
Textiles,    raw    material    for,    32 ;    in 

mound.    86 ;    Iroc|uoian.    124 ;    mat. 

224 
Thompson,  D,  F..  collection,  64,  450 
Thunderbird,  393 
Tobacco,  226,  235 ;   charred  in  pipe, 

266 
Tomahawk,  236 
Tonawanda  creek,  site  on,   190 
Tools,  first,  15.  17,  18 
Tortoise,  carapace.  117;   (fig.  13I,  117 
Trade  articles,  notes  on.  452;  beads. 

217.  2'8,  235 
Trails,  overland,   31 ;   made  hy  game 

animals,  32 
Travel,  early,  31 
Tree  burials,  122,  220 
Trowel,   antler,   296 
Tubes,   stone,   general   notes  on,  453: 

picture  fpl.  21),  91;  (pi.  24).  97 
Tucker,    George    I..,    mentioned,    1 1 ; 

visits  mound  site,  80;  spoon   found 

hy.  128;  cited,  400 
Turtle  bones,  225 
Tusearora.    106 
Tutclo,  0 

Unio  shells,  338 

Use  name,  notes  on,  454 

Van  Deloo,  Jacob,  acknowledgments 
to.   10 

\'an  \'a1kenburgh.  Ralph,  mentioned, 
•150 

A'illagc  sites,  of  Algonkian  trilics. 
76;  in  central  New  York,  79:  Iro- 
quoian,  128 

Vine  \-a!!ey,  site,  92 

\'ase  shaped  bowls,  picture  (pi.  49). 
147 ;  from  Richmond  Mills,  195 ; 
from  Ripley,  282 ;  described  by 
McGuire,  282 ;  Ripley  forms,  284 

Wallum  Olum,  104 

Walnut   creek,   site   near,  307 

Wampum,  2t8 
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ARCHEOI.OGICAI.  LOCALITIES  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  YORK 

ILLUSTRATKl)  IIY    MAPS,   l)t.\(iRAM3  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS 

III  presenting  this  atlas  of  aboriginal  localities  the  compiler  is  fully 
aware  of  its  limitations.  To  obtain  information  the  records  of 
numerous  infoimants  were  sought.  Some  informants  were  accurate 
and  sufficiently  versed  in  archeologj'  and  geography  to  be  able  to  give 
correct  descriptions.  Others  were  more  or  le.ss  unfamiliar  with  our 
requirements.  At  be.st  this  cfEort,  though  it  supplements  Doctor 
Beauchamp's  "Aboriginal  Occupation,"  must  be  regarded  only  as  a 
preliminary  attempt  to  record  aboriginal  localities  in  New  York. 
It  is  expected  that  numerous  errors  wilt  be  found  in  the  location  of 
sites  and  in  the  descriptive  text,  but  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
have  such  errors  as  few  as  possible,  considering  our  sources  of  infor- 
mation and  the  type  of  base  map  used.  Of  the  great  majority  of 
citations  we  are  positive,  and  in  general  ihe  maps  and  descriptions 
may  be  considered  reliable. 
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A  partial 

list  of  those 

assisting  in  the  gathering  of  information 

leading  to 

the  location  of  the  archeological  localities  here  given 

follows ; 

Albany  Count* 

Frederick  S. 

Sill,  Cohoes 

Hugh  P.  Graham,  Cohoes* 

Theodore  Cassavant,  Albany* 

William  T.  Ford,  Cohoei* 

C.  E.  Stine,  - 

Mbany* 

Howard  A.  Lansing,  Menands 
(deceased) 

Alh-gany  County 

G.  M.  Ellis, 

Alfred 

George   E.   Spring,  Franklinvillc 

James  D.  Bennchoff.  Alfred 

George  L.  Tucker.  Belmont* 

Everett  I.  Wi 

caver,  Anfielics 

Doctor  Allen,  Alfred* 

Susan   S.  Jennings,   Belfast 

Philij.  Wallers,  Belmonr* 

W.  I.  Miller. 

CanaseraRS 

Rev.  Tohn  W.  Saitbom,  Friendship 

John  S.  Min: 

ird,  Cuba 

Edwin    Minard,   Fillmore* 

Mary  E.  Crowley.  Fillmore 

W    V.  Smith.  Flini.  Mich,- 

George  E.  B 

rown,  Wellsvilk 

Alanson  Skit 

tner.   New   York 

Hroumi'  Cnunty 

H,  J,  Walter 

,  Whitney  Point 

William   Hakes.  Ringhamron* 

CalUiraiiou^  Coiiiiiy 

F.  W.  Wagner,  Limestone*  Maud  D.   Brooks,  Olean 

M.  F.  Trippe,  Salamanca  W.  T.  Fenton,  Connewango  Valley 

A.  L.  Liedy,  Olean  Dr  Frederick  Larkin,  Randolph 

Cayuga  County 
Irving  D.  Smith.  Harriman  R  H,  Gohl.  Auburn* 

Dexter  Wheeler,  Poplar  Ridge  Frank  H.  Lowe,  Port  Byron* 

Thomas  Crane,  Port  Byron  H.  L.  Hayden,  Port  Byron* 

George  Brown,  Port  Byron  A.  C.  Brown,  Port  Byron* 

Chfmtauqua  County 


J.  D.  Burdick.  Dunkirk 
Hon.  Obed  Edson.  Sindairville* 
Elizabeth  A.  Bemus.  Bemus  Point 
Theodore  A,   Case,  Ellington 
Newell  Cheney,  Kennedy 
William  L.  Zweiger,  Waupum,  Wis.* 
George  R,  Hemenway,  Elmira* 
A.  G.  Saxton,  Sherman* 


Miss  M.  E.  Swift,  Mayville 
Frank  C.  Dawley,  Silver  Creek* 
Abner  Hazeltine,  Jamestown* 
Albert  H.  Godard,  Mayville* 
L.  B.  Eacker,  Silver  Creek* 
George  L  Button,  Fredonia* 
E.  R.   Burmaster,  Irving* 
John  Walker,  Silver  Creek* 


Chemung  County 
W.  E  Bryan,  Elmira*  C.  W.  Sleeper,  Millport* 

George  R.  Hemenway,  Elmira  Ira   Payne.    Horseheads* 

Edgar  M.  Wixson,  Elmira*  L.  D.  Shoemaker,  Elmira- 

T.  A.  Wales,  Elmira  James   Ayers,  Elmira* 
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Chtnangi 
Harry  W.  Bagg,  New  Berlm* 
A.  C  Thayer,  Mount  Upton* 
R  E,  Van  Valkenburg,  Mount  Upton* 
C  A.  Holmes,  New  Berlin* 
Marshall  G.  Hill,  Alton* 
Mrs  Ralph  W.  Kinby,  Bainbridge 
Fred  B.  Skinner,  Greene 

ClinloH 
James  Rogers,  Ausable  Forks 
J.  K.  Otis,  Rouses  Point* 
W.  N.  Perkins,  Rouses   Point 
John  Scales,  Rouses  Point* 
Walter  Graves,  Rouses  Point* 


Clyde  Richmond,  Mount  Upton 
Paul   W.   Arkyus,  Sherburne 
B.  G.  Henery,  Mount  Upton 

A.  J.  Bramer,  Norwich 

B.  B.  Andrews,  Norwich* 
E.  O.  Bailey,  New  Berlin 

County 
Mrs  John  Martin,  Plattsburg* 
Mr  McClellan,   Charaplain* 
W.  S.  Brown,  Elizabeth  town* 
D.  S.  Kellogg,  Plattsburg* 
Nate  Chilton,  Rouses  Point* 


Mrs  Samuel  Berry,  Canaan 


Cotumhia  County 

H.  Hage" 


I,  Claverack 


Delaware  County 
I.  W    Seymour,  Hancock  Charles  S.  Watrous,  Walton 

Edgar    V.     Woolhealer,     Margaret-      Ralph  J.  Ives,  Roxburj-* 

ville*  J.  Francis  Murphy,  Arkville* 

Lincoln  R.  Long.  Margaretville*  Ralph  Ives,  Roxbury* 


Alice  C.  Lossing,  Dover  Plains 
James  E.  Dean,  Fishkill 
Eugene  W.  Wood,  Fishkill 
Rev.  R.  V.  K.  Harris,  Red  Hook 
Daniel  Ashworth,   Wappingcr  Falls 


Dutchess  Ci 

lis  Cbarl. 


'ly 


E.    Benton,    Ne* 


Bery  Hammond,  Fishkill 

Amy  DuBois 

H.  C.  Wintringham,  Millerton 


Frederick  Houghton,  ButTalo 
M.  D.  Stevens.  Orchard  Park 
J.   Albert   Hobbie,  Tonavvanda 


James  Rogers 

Henry  Van  HowenburR,  Lake  Placid 
Frank  B.  Wicks,  Ticondcroga 
Thomas  Lee,  Westporl 


.  L.  Benedict,  BuRalo 
icrtii  R.  Burniaster,  Irving* 

Risex  County 

E.  D.  Wiley,  Ticondcroga* 
Fred  A  mat  on,  Ticonderoga* 
R.  C.  Lanelsa,  Ticonderoga* 
H.  P.  Pell,  Ticonderoga* 


Fulton  County 
James  P.  Rosa,  Broadalbin  B.  D.  Smith,  Johnstown 

Donald  McMartin,  Johnstown  Percy  Van  Epps,  Glenville 


John  R.  Palmer,  Oakficld 
George  K.   Staples,  Buffalo 


Harry  C.  Follelt,  Rochester* 
Frank  Parker,  Akron 
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Orin  Q.  FliiU,  Alliens 
Egben  R.  Bratii»lcy.  Caiskill* 
C.  D.  Mulbury,  Windham 

James  J.  Daild,  Unig  Lake 


G«)T««  H.  Chailwick,  Cat»kil1 
Jefferson  D.  Ray,  Coxsackic 


ititlon  County 

Herben   Lloyd, 


William  F.  Laii^ni;,  Ltilli:  Falls 
E.  R.  Milchell.  Herkimer 
Mrs  C.  W.  Caruin,  Jordanvillr 
D.  H.  Biirrell,  jr..  Little  Falls 
M.  W.  Crandall.  West  Wiiificld 

Jcfftn 
Waller  H.  Camp,  Sackctts  Harbor 
Jcnry  H.  NorilirDji,  Thrtc  Mile  Ba; 
William  R.  Moiilaiiey.  Watrrinwn* 
Fred  Howland,  Black  River 
C.  M.  Woodward,   Black  River* 
William   E.   Leonard,   Dexter" 
J.  C.  Colligan,  Walertown 
Horatio  Walls,  Dexler* 
C.  A.  Collins,  Cape  Vincent 
William  /.  Ross,  Oaylon 
Charles  E,  Rees,  Clayto.i 


W.  J.  Mulligan,  Lowville 


Daniel  I,  ncViu-,  Fi^n  Plain- 
Mrs  Wilhrd   Keller,  Little  Falls 
Addison    Ey«imaii,    Mohawk" 
Mary   E.  Teckey,  West  Winfield* 
M.  M.  Hatch,  Soiiih  Columbia* 

Fred  Cuppcrmill,  ("layion* 

Henry   Woodruff,  East  Wateriown" 

Dorior  Geiman,  Chaumoni* 

GeorKf  h,   Howe,   Black  River* 

A.  F,.  Kceich,  Clayion* 

(ieotgc  Baxter,  Uexler" 

H.  Wallz,  Dexter* 

John  Nichols,  Three  Mile  Bay* 

Dr  K.  W.  Amadoft,  Chaumool* 

M.  R.  HarrinKion,  New  York 


LeRoy   Crawford,    Lowville 


Livingston  County 


Harry  G.  Bender,  Dattsville* 
F.  H.  Crofoot,  Sonyea* 
A.  O.  Bennett,  Dansville 
William   Hamilton,  Caledonia 
S.  E.  Hitchcock,  Conesus 
Charles  D,  Weller,  Greigsville 
L.  H.  Moses,  Lima 

E.  R.  Bradley,  Cazcnovia 
E.  A,  McAllister,  Erievillc 
Dwaiie   W.   Cole,  Oneida 

Coiirllaiid  Avery,  Rochci^ter* 
M.  S.   Baxter,   Rochester* 
George  W,  KelloKK.  Rochester 
Alvin   H.   Dewey,   Rochester* 
W. -W.  Walker,   Rochester* 
J.  G.  O.  D'Olier.  Rochester* 


Monroe  D.  Baker,  Mount  Morris 

W.  A.  Brodie,  Geneseo 

H.  C.  Folletl,  Rochester* 

A.  G.   Baxter,  Rochester* 

A.  H.  Dewey,  Rochester* 

John  W.  White,  Mount   Morris* 

ij  County 

C.  G.  Olcott,  Onciiht 
Eujiene    Davis,   Cwnaslnta 

[■  County 

Prof.  S.   P.-Moullhrop,  Rochester* 
Shelley  G.  Crumn.  Piltsforil* 
George  R.  Mills.   Ruihe-tcr* 
Edward  D.  Putnam,  Rochester* 
Walter  H.  Cassebcer,  Rocbc.tiT* 
H.  C.   Follctt,  Rochester 
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MoilgotHfry  County 
D.   S.  Bussing,  Amsterdam  Robert  M.  Hartley,  Amsierdam 

Anna  L.  Greene,  Fort  Plain*  Percy  \'an  Epps,  Glai\ille 

Irving  Cox.  Xew  York* 
Walter    Hicks,   Rosl>-n* 

)  York  County 

\\.  L.  Calver,  Bronx 
Alansun  Skinner,  New  York 


Xiagara  County 


F.  De  L-  King,  Cedarhursi 
George  J.  Price,  Glen  Cove* 
Dr  Joseph  H.  Bogarl,  Roslyn 

A". 
R.  P.  Bolton,  Xew  York 
H.   WTieelan.   Xew   York 

Arthur  D.  Pease,  Wilson 
C.  H.  Tugwell.  Wilson 
J.  L.  Davidson.  Lockport* 
A.  R.  Beck.  Lockpon 
Maud  L.  ButtcrReld,  Xew  fan 
John  Mackay,  Xiagarn  Falls 


John  O.  Evans,  Verona 
William  U.  Smith,  Knoxboro 
Selh  W.  Pride,  Holland  Paleni* 
Mrs   M.  L.   Sanford,  Ulica 
J.  Graham  Bronson,  Vernon  Cenl 
J.   E.  Tafft,  Verona* 
M.  J.   Pechlel,  Knoxlwro 
John  O.  Evans,  Verona 

(hwnda,,,, 
George  H,  Slocnm,  Eail  Onondaga 
Mary  E.  Lecky,  West   Winfield 
Fred  H.   Downey,  Elliridge 
Harry   I..  Preston.  Jordan 
F,  H.  Broadlield,  Manlius 
C.   R.  W'ilford.   Skaneateles 

Mrs  C.  Olmstead.  Livonia 

Fred  H.  Hamlin,  East  Bloomficld* 

Mrs  Kale  Wheeler,  Holcomb 

P.  Pitls  Barnard,  Livonia 

F.  B.  Allen,  Honeoyc 

Eleanor  B.     Densmore,  Geneva 

Albert  Van   Biircn.  Hoiicoyo* 


Thomas  Taft.  Co 


Albert  Hobbie,  Tonawanda 

C,   X.   ifarkle,  Wilson 

William  Dailey,  Olcott  Beach* 

Mrs  George  Lombard,  Olcoii* 

Mrs   D.  Stout,  Olcott   Beach* 

Hon.  Pcler  .-X.  Poner,  Xiagara  Falls' 

3  County 

C.  W.  Klock.  Oneida  Casllc 
Horace  B.  Case,  Rome* 
F.van  T.  Evan,  Sauquoit 
James  Slurling,  Oneida  Valley* 
David   Hoffman,   Knoxb<)ro* 
James   Diingey.   Oriskaiiy   Falls* 
George,  Wells,  Augusta* 

County 

C.  O.  Richards,  Solvay 

Lnkc  Filch,  Manlius* 

Olis  M.  Bigelow,  Baldwinsvillc* 

\\".  M.  Bcaiichamp,  Syracuse* 

Harry  S.  Reichard,  Syracuse* 

Charles    Mason.   Livonia* 
Alvah  Reed,  Livonia* 
(  harles  Olmstead,  Livonia* 
-\.  H,  Dewey,  Rochester* 
H.   C.   Follett,   Rochester* 
1).  [),  Luiher,  Naples* 
C,   K  Milliken.  ("annadaigua 
,■  r,i»,;lv 


Highlai-a       J.  I'.   I.lnj 
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Orleans  Counts 
.  H.  Beach,  Albion  F.  H.  Laltin,  Albion 

Waller  A.  Tuttie,  Buffalo 

Osjvt'gn  County 

Charles   B.   Caurulhers,   Allmar  M.  D.  Bumpus,  Hulaski 

William  K.  Betilley,  Pulaslct*  Thomas  Soule,  Allmar* 


Dr  Jostrph  Cogswell,  Orwell 


Ja. 


5  Hydoi 


Allmar* 


e  L.  Thomas,   Mount  Uplon 

Henry  U.  Swinnerlon,  Cherry  Valley 

William  L.  McEvan,  Cooptrstown 

I.  Eason,  Schuyler  Lakt 
G.  B.  Henry,  Mount  Upton 
M.  E.  Baldwin,  Scbenevua 
Ellen  Chapin,  Morris 


F.  W.  Borden,  Schaghticokc 
Aim  D.  Baulcer.  Sehaghticoke 
Alherl  C.  Hnrd,  Alhany* 


E.  E.  Carpenter,   Morris 

D.  R,  Dom,  Cooperslowii* 

John  R.  Skinner,  Oneonta 

J.  L.  Duesler,  Springfield  Ceniei 

Claude   M.  Balson,   Schenevii** 

Willard  Yager,   Oneonta" 

Adrian  A.  Pierson,  Cooperslowii* 


Putnam  County 

Murray  H.  Gardiner,  Brewsier 

Ki'tissrla-t^r  County 

O.  C.  AuringCT,  Forestpori* 
Arthur  C.  Cheney,  Castleion 
Frank  S.  Hutchinson,  Castlelon" 


Richmond  County 
,  Brooklyn  George  H.  Pepper,  New  York 

Rock  land  County 

J.  V.  Qarke,  Sparkill' 
Carlton  De  Groot,  Nyaek* 
Ren  wick  BTauvelt,  Nyack* 
Alzainore  Clark,  Peekskill 
Brewsier  J,  Allison,  Stony  Point 
Sylvestus  Bulsen,  Stony  Point 


R.  H.  Fenion,  Nyack 

Oswald   N.   Bauer,  Sparkill* 

W.  H,  Hanking,  Congers 

Walter  Tomktns,  Tompkins  Cove 

Rullcdgc  I.  Odell,  Stony  Point 

J.  J,  Gasell.  Piermont* 

J.  M.  Blauvelt,  Sparkill* 

.9(.  LawrcHi 


James  W.  Atchinson,  Madrid 
Howe  G.  Atwaler,  Norfolk 

Saratoga  County 
E.  A.  Haskins,  Mechanicvitle  Thomas  Lee,  Westport 

Schenectady  County 
James  H.  Stoller,  Schenectady  Langdon  Gibson,  Schenectady 
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S.  L.  King,  East  Hampton* 

Mrs   Waller  Scott.  E.i^^t   Unnipio.i* 

A.   J.   Brown,  East  Hampton 

K,   S.  Acherly,  N'orthport 

Eugene  R.  Smith,  I  slip 

Henry  M,  Hollock,  Jamespcirt 

W.  E.  Gordon,  Patchogiie 
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1  HilK-r 

n.  Alhany* 

William  l\  \{^.)>v\\  ltri,\grhainptiw 

James   I'ioTSiin,  Stniihliampiiin 

G.  ClareiKr  T.ippiHR.  ."sigaivnTaih 

I-  K,  HaUvk.  S«>iith..|.l 

J,  Allen  Hiirnell,  \V;it,r  Mill 

Alfred  J.  Itniwn.  l-:ast  HamtHon* 

M.  K.  H.trrititJlon.  Mumit  Verium 

iWnrKc  A.  Miller,  Siiriiiijs* 

(,".  M.  Talmasr.  F^ast  Harapl""* 

kiehanl  It.  Handlev.  llHuptiHUKe* 

Sinteoti  W.hh1.  Islip* 

Moses    n.    (;rit1iiiK 

W.  \V.  T.H.ker.  San  Harl.cir* 


Sallhti, 


C.  A.  Shonvcllc,  Callicoon 
A.  M.  Scriber,  Moiilicello 


t  Khrle.  Lake  lit 


Gilbert  T.  Truman.  Owego* 
Percy  L.  Lang,  VN'averly" 
Harry  F,  Nowlan.  Newark  Valley* 
F,  C.  Ingersall,  Nichols* 


Dr  J.  T.  Tucker,  Wavrrly* 
l)r  Genrtie  Cady.  Nielmlji' 
l.ymaM  Slu.emaker.  Nichols' 
Charles  Diiiiham' 
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Tiuga   Coiiiily 
LcKo)'  Osborne,  Michols 
William  CrispcU,  Nichols 
A.  B.  Kisby,  Nichols 
F.  S.  Truman,  Owego* 
C.   L.  Goodrich,  Monlctlo,   Wis. 
Benjamin  Loring,  Owego* 

William  J.  Nolan.  Free v ill c 
Charles  O.  Kodes,  Groion 


—  ( Continued ) 
E.  T.  Romine,  Owego* 
Thomas  Retidish.  Owego* 
Edward  liancr,  Owego* 
Uan  Heaman,  Owego* 
Frank  Barrett.  Owego* 

William  Weatherwell,  N'ewfieM 
A.  C.  Van  Horn,  Groton* 


'..  GoodteJi,  Kingslon 
;   HowartI  Chipp,  Kingston 
A.  T.  Ocarwaler,  Kingston 

,  Brink.  Kingston 
C.  K.  Uaildon,  Marlborough 
I'.  M.  Woolsey,  Milton* 


lan  Williams.  Glens  Falls 
O.  C.  Aiirinicer,  Forcsiiiort 


Walikill* 

,  East  Oraiig*, 


Peler  Marciuscourki 
Rev.   Denis   Wortm; 

N.  T.» 
T.   Millsparsgh,   Wallkill 
Thos.   E.    Benedict,   Napanock 
Max   Schrabisch,   Pr 

||  County 


J.  E.  Hoag,  Greenwich 
F.  T.  Pember,  Granville 
James      A.      VanDenBergh, 

Bridge* 
Thomas  F.  Advance.  Fort  Edward 


Eagle 


Hiram  J.  Slums,  Granville 
T.  J.  Brawn,  jr.,  Granville* 
Edward  Moon,  Fori  Edward* 
William  T.  Cook,  Whitehall 


Casper  Lampman,  Soulh  Butler* 
George  Taylor,  Savannah* 
Willing  C.  Soule,  Savannah* 
Lewis  H.  Clark,  Sodus. 
Myric  M.  Kelly,  Sodus 


Dr  Daniel   Richards.   Marion 
Alice  M.  Curtis,  Marion 
Theron  Knapp,  Savannah* 
William  Far  rand.  Savannah* 


Westchester  County 
M.  H.  Sccord,  New  Rochelle  Rev.  W.  R.  Blackie,  Woodlawn* 

Mrs  Clinton  S.  Arnold,  Scarboro-on- 

Hiidson  Mrs  H.  J,  Car^ntcr.  jr..  W  hite  Plain 

M-   K.   Harrington,   Niw   York 


Uyo, 


H.  C.  Smith,  Alden 

0.  W.  Holdridge,  Cowlesvitle 


Loren  S,   Ihit;Kaii 
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Village  site.     In  all  cases  numerals  refer  to  the  text. 

Camp  site  or  other  indications  covering  small  area. 

Earth  work  or  earthen  ring. 

Incomplete  ring  or  crescent. 

Btirial  site  or  grave. 

Ossuary  of  series  in  which  several  skeletons  arc  buried. 

Mound   or   location  of  mound  now   destrojcd. 

Kock  shelter  or  cave. 

Pelrogljpb. 

Traces  oi   occupation. 

Indian  spring. 

Shell  heaps  or  kitchen  middens. 

Caches   or   pits. 
Fit".  69    Ki'y  lo  CliaractiTs  nn  Omnty  Maps 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL   LOCALITIES   IN    NEW   YORK 
Albany  County 

General  occupation.  Albany  county  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  place  of  many  settled  villages  nor  a  locality  in  which  the  aborigines 
were  content  to  abide  as  a  home  land.  It  seems  lo  have  been  a  land  of 
passage  for  there  were  trails  up  and  down  the  Hudson,  both  along 
the  river  bank  and  over  the  regions  on  the  upper  terrace,  so  that  camp 
sites  are  found  all  along  the  terrace  from  Cohoes  southward  to 
South  Betlilehem, 

There  were  many  camp  sites  along  the  Normanskill  southwest 
of  Albany  and  southwest  of  the  Normanskill  in  the  valley  between  it 
and  the  Helderbergs. 

There  are  legends  to  which  special  ct^dence  is  given  by  School- 
craft stating  that  the  Mohawk  at  one  time  had  a  burial  place  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Normanskill,  on  the  south  side,  somewhere  near 
Kenwood  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad,  but  it  docs  not 
appear  by  fact  that  the  Mohawk  ever  had  a  settlement  near  this 
point. 

A  trail  once  ran  from  Albany  along  what  is  now  Western  avenue. 
and  westward  lo  Schencclaily.  Scattered  relics  are  f<Hind  in  camp 
sites  at  Dunnsville,  Fullers  Station,  Guilderland,  McKovroville  and 
on  the  sand  flats  of  West  Albany.  Remains  have  also  been  reported 
in  the  present  Washington -Park,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  while  the 
Dutch  found  considerable  cleared  ground  along  the  river  near  the 
present  Steamboat  square,  prepared  as  agricultural  ground.  Hunting 
camps  follow  in  a  line  from  Schenectady  county  through  Altamont, 
Meadowdale,  Voorheesville,  Qarksville  and  South  Bethlehem,  aloi^ 
the  edge  of  the  Helderberg  mountains,  while  a  trail  passed  over 
the  escarpment  at  Indian  ladder. 

Within  historic  times  the  county  was  in  possession  of  the  Mahikan 
Indians,  while  remnants  of  the  Schaghticokes  within  historic  times 
bad  very  small  settlements  about  it.  One  of  these  Indian  settle- 
ments was  at  Oniskethau. 

The  principal  implements  of  aborginal  origin  in  Albany  county  are 
those  which  have  been  used  for  hunting  and  food  preparation :  thus. 
all  along  the  sand  flats  west  and  northwest  of  Albany  are  found  large 
spears  and  knives,  pestles  and  mullers.  Soapstone  potsherds  have 
been  found  also  in  various  places,  and  fragments  of  both  Iroquoian 
and  Algonkian  pottery. 
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Location  of  Sites ' 

1  Camp  sites  near  the  county  almshouse  and  along  a  gully  that 
runs  parallel  with  Delaware  avenue  and  northwest  of  it.  This  is 
in  the  city  of  Albany  and  along  its  southwesl  boundary. 

2  Village  site  in  Albany  and  north  of  Ten  Eyck  park  on  the 
Whitehall  road  a  little  northwest  of  Delaware  avenue  and  south  of 
the  Albany  Orphan  Asylum.  The  country  in  general  is  sandy  and 
many  relics  have  been  found  in  this  locality.  Reported  by  Mr  C  E. 
Stein. 

3  Village  site  on  the  southwest  side  of  a  creek  and"  northwest  of 
the  Whitehall  road. 

4  Series  of  camp  sites  between  the  site  just  mentioned  and  Summit 
Park. 

5  Camp  sites  on  the  southwest  side  of  Whitehall  road  .md  between 
Dolch's  road  and  the  Noriiianskill,  on  the  highlands  above  tiie  slope. 
Most  of  the  relics  and  evidences  of  occupation  have  come  from  the 
vicinity  of  Dolch's  road, 

6  Small  village  site  in  the  meadows  on  the  northwest  bank  of 
the  Normanskill  from  ij/^  to  2  miles  northwest  of  Normansville. 
This  site  is  at  the  ford  and  a  little  west  of  the  shale  ravine  (,fig.  70), 

7  Camp  site  on  the  Dolch's  property  between  the  site  just  men- 
tioned and  Black  Rock,*  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek.  Another 
camp  site  is  directly  opposite. 

8  Village  site  with  scattered  relics  on  the  high  ground  between 
Second  and  Delaware  avenues  and  the  Normanskill  vaHey.  Relics 
are  found  all  over  this  area,  part  of  which  lies  in  the  city  of  Albany. 

9  Small  village  site  i  mile  southwest  of  Normanskill  at  the  top 
of  a  hill  and  south  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  tracks.  This 
site  is  along  a  road  that  runs  south  from  Normansville,  near  the 
bridge,  at  the  old  Rockefeller  crossing. 

ID  Camp  site  near  the  West  Shore  Railroad  tracks  at  Selkirk. 

11  Village  site  near  Karners  on  the  sand  plains.  The  State 
Museum  has  a  large  number  of  arrowheads  and  pohshed  stone 
implements  from  this  locality. 

12  At  Watervliet.  near  the  railroad  bridge,  is  a  camp  site  yielding 
rude  fishing  and  hunting  implements.     The  culture  is  Algonkian. 

13  A  large  camp  site  is  near  the  arsenal  at  Watervliet,  one-fourth 
of  a  mile  from  the  river.  Thick  spears,  arrowheads,  scrapers,  net 
sinkers,  and  a  few  |H)lished  slate  stones  have  been  found.  The 
culture  is  Algonkian. 

'Numbers  refer  to  map. 
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14-  There  was  ■■much  cleared  land"  at  Atliany. 
wrote  in  1644  that  the  Dutch  "  found  some  pieces  of  ground  all 
ready,  which  the  savages  had  probably  prepared."  This  was  near 
the  river  where  Steamboat  square  is  now  located.  With  this  excep- 
tion there  seems  to  have  been  little  occupation  of  the  lowlands  near 
tile  river  belween  the  Normans  kill  and  Waler\!iet.  The  hilly  land 
west  of  the  city,  however,  shows  abundant  traces  of  occupation.  On 
the  sand  plains  and  in  the  pine  forests  west  of  the  city  are  numerous 
camp  sites.  Most  art-  of  Algonkian  origin  thougb  in  a  few"  Iroquoian 
potsherds  are  found. 


Fig.  70    An    early    site    on    the    Normanskill    slope    south    of    Graceland 
cemetery.  Albany.     Site  6. 

15  There  was  an  early  village  site  in  Cohoes  and  relics  are  fountl 
there.  According  lo  the  Iroquois  traditions  ibc  village  in  which 
Dekanawida  and  Hiawatha  arranged  the  rules  of  the  Five  Nations 
Confederacy  was  situated  near  the  lower  falls,  above  Cohoes,  alid  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mohawk  river. 

16  A  trail  led  across  the  Helderbergs  to  tbe  Schoharie  valley. 
The  Indian  Ladder  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  Indian  Ladder 
road,  I  mile  from  Meadowdale  station.    In  a  niche  where  the  rocks 
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were  20  feet  high  a  tree  was  felled  against  them,  the  lopjjed  branclics 
forming  a  ladder.  It  was  in  use  in  1S20  (Harper's,  October  1869). 
The  Indjan  Ladder  road  goes  over  the  original  site  of  "  the  ladder  " 
but  residents  of  Indian  Ladder  have  for  many  years  kept  a  ladder 
against  the  diffs.  A  trail  known  as  "  the  bear  path  "  leads  aroimd 
the  cliff  just  above  the  till.  It  is  on  a  hard,  projecting  str:»tum  of 
limestone.  There  are  evidences  of  Indian  occupation  and  broken 
bands  of  Mahikans  camped  there  in  comparatively  recent  times. 

17  P,  M.  Van  Epps  notes  sonie  relics  about  the  lakes  in  Knox 
and  Berne.  There  was  a  small  camp  on  Thompsons  lake.  There  is 
said  to  have  been  a  cave  nearby  at  the  entrance  of  which  Indian 
relics  and  a  large  carved  tablet  were  found, 

18  Camp  site  on  Farm  of  G.  M.  Tucker,  jr.  of  Glenmont.  Large 
flints,  gorgets  and  hammerstones  were  found  on  Rock  Hill  farm. 

19  There  were  many  relics  in  New  Scotland,  with  camps  at 
Qarksville  and  on  the  Hotahng  farms  (Howell,  p.  908).  Arrow 
points  and  hammerstones  are  still  to  be  found  in  this  locahty. 

20  Howell  mentions  camps  along  the  Oniskethau  creek. 

21  Camp  sites  are  found  on  the  Slingerland  flats,  according  to 
Howell. 

22  Camp  sites  on  sand  plains  east  of  Delmar  and  south  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  railroad  tracks. 

33  Camp  sites  near  French  Mills,  near  the  falls. 

34  Large  village  site  on  Vosburg  property,  Guilderland  (plate 
144). 

35  Mr  Brayton  says  that  in  digging  the  turnpike  road,  in  ascend- 
ing Kmderhook  hill,  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem  many  human  bones, 
sttpposed  to  be  Indian  were  found  at  a  spot  where  the  soil  is  light 
and  sandy.  On  the  hill  above  his  house  is  a  level  field,  where  arrow- 
lieads  have  been  found  in  large  numbers  (Schoolcraft,  Report,  p. 
226).    Relics  are  still  found  in  this  vicinity. 

26  In  Coon's  meadow  on  Calskiil  creek  and  on  the  outskirts  of 
Preston  Hollow  the  Stockbridges  had  recent  camps.  This  is  in 
Rensselaer\-ille,  where  there  were  trails  in  1711.  The  Stockbridge 
Indians  hunted  near  this  spot  as  late  as  1838. 

27  Camp  sites  at  McKownville. 

28  Camp  sites  near  Loudonville. 

29  Camp  sites  in  the  bend  of  the  Mohawk  northwest  of  Cohoes. 

30  Village  sites  on  the  Normans  kill  in  the  northeast  comer  of 
New  Scotland. 

31  Camp  sites  at  Dunnsville  reported  by  Mr  Brinkman. 

32  Camp  site   in  Indian  Fields. 

33  Village  site  west  of  Newtonville. 
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34  Camp  on  ihe  souih  side  of  the  mouth  of  Fox  creek,  west  of 
Beme. 

35  Camps  near  South  Bethlehem. 

36  Camps  near  Bethelehem  Center  and  along  the  Hudson,  to  the 
east. 

37  Camps  on  the  hills  west  of  Menands. 

38  Camps  east  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  tracks  between 
West  Albany  and  Karner. 

Notes  on  Albany  County  Sites  by  Theodore  CassacaHt 

The  largest  and  most  productive  of  Indian  village  sites  around 
Albany  was  discovered  a  number  of  years  ago  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Normans  kill  southwest  of  Guilderland  and  about  one-half  of  a 
mile  from  French's  Mills.  This  site  is  on  the  Vosburg  farm  and  lies 
on  a  high,  flat  hill,  which  slopes  down  to  the  creek  some  distance 
below.  Many  valuable  pieces  have  been  found  here.  A  number  of 
pestles  (the  longest  being  19  inches),  gouges,  chisels,  celts,  pieces 
of  banner  stones,  steatite  pottery,  and  semilunar  choppers,  planing 
and  sinew  stones,  as  well  as  the  more  common  finds  of  hammer- 
stones,  knives,  drills,  arrow  an<l  spear  points.  Its  productiveness 
seems  now  to  be  on  the  wane :  however,  other  sites  almost  contingent 
to  this  have  proved  valuable  finds.     (See  plate  144.) 

Directly  opposite  the  Vosburg  site  and  extending  along  the  south 
side  of  the  creek  to  the  falls  at  French's  Mills  many  knives,  scrapers, 
arrow  and  spear  points  have  been  found.  .Mong  the  flats  near  the 
Mills  several  cup  stones  and  pestles  were  picked  up. 

Camp  sites  seem  to  be  abundant  in  this  vicinity.  Near  Fuller's 
Station  and  Dunnsville  sites  of  considerable  size  are  reported. 
Almost  every  farmer  can  produce  a  cigar  box  full  of  arrow  and 
spear  points,  which  have  been  picked  up  from  time  to  time  in  plow- 
ing. Great  opportunity  is  offered  to  the  intelligent  collector,  who 
looks  for  other  things  than  arrow  and  spear  points,  in  this  region. 

Along  the  north  side  of  the  slate  road  leading  from  Albany  to 
Guilderland  and  on.  there  extends  a  long  chain  of  sand  hills  from 
which  hundreds  of  perfect  and  finely  worked  arrow  and  spear  hea<ls 
of  many  styles  and  materials  have  come. 

The  next  largest  site  known  in  this  region  lies  to  the  southeast  of 
Guilderland  not  far  from  the  Normanskill  on  the  Carjjenter  farm. 
This  .site  is  best  reached  by  following  the  road  leading  south  from 
the  state  road  at  the  Wh'te  Swan  Tavern,  till  a  large  house  is  reached 
on  the  right  side  of  the  road  as  it  branches  and  turns  to  the  right. 
The  site  is  on  the  south  side  of  this  house  in  the  direction  of  the 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL  LOCALITIES  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  YORK 

ILLUSTRATED  HY   MAI'S,  ULUIRAM^  ANI>  PHOTOGRAPHS 

In  i»resentiiig  this  atlas  of  aboriginal  localities  the  compiler  is  fully 
aware  of  its  limitations.  To  obtain  information  the  records  of 
numerous  infonnanls  were  sought.  Some  informants  were  accurate 
and  sufiiciently  verse<l  in  archeologj'  and  geography  to  be  able  to  give 
correct  descriptions.  Others  were  more  or  less  unfamiliar  with  our 
requirements,  ."^t  best  this  effort,  though  it  supplements  Doctor 
Beauchamp's  "Aboriginal  Occupation,"  must  be  regarded  only  as  a 
preliminary  attempt  to  record  aboriginal  localities  in  New  York. 
It  is  expected  that  numerous  errors  will  be  found  in  the  location  of 
sites  and  in  the  descriptive  text,  but  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
have  such  errors  as  few  as  possible,  considering  our  sources  of  infor- 
mation and  the  type  of  base  map  used.  Of  the  great  majority  of 
citations  wie  are  positive,  and  in  general  the  maps  and  descriptions 
may  be  considered  reliable. 
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A  partial  list  of  those  assisting  in  the  gathering  of  information 
leading  lo  the  location  of  the  archeological  localities  here  given 
follows : 

Albany  County 
Frederick  S.  Sill,  Cohoes  Hugh  P.  Graham,  Cohoes* 

Theodore  Cassavant,  Albany*  William  T.  Ford,  Cohoes* 

C.  E.  Stine,  Albany*  Howard  A.  Lansing,  Menands 

(deceased) 


Allegany  County 


G.  M.  Ellis,  Alfred 
James  D.  Bennehoff,  AlEred 
Everett  I.  Weaver,  Angelica 
Susan  5.  Jennings,  Belfast 
W.  I.  Miller,  Canaseraga 
John  S.  Minard,  Cuba 
Mary  E.  Crowley,  Fillmore 
Gcoi^  E.  Brown,  Wellsville 

Alansoii  Skinner,  New  York 


George   E.   Spring,   Franklinville 

George  L.  Tucker,  Belmont* 

Doctor  Allen,  Alfred* 

Philip  Walters,  Belmont* 

Rev.  John  W.  Sanborn,  Friendship 

Edwin  Minard,  Fillmore* 

W.  V.  Smith,  Flint,  Mich.* 

W.  \i.   Blackie,  Williamsbridtje* 


Broome  County 
H.  J.  Walter,  Whitney  Point  William  Hakes,  Binghamton* 

Cattaraugus  County 
F.  W.  Wagner,  Limestone*  M;md   D,   Brooks,   Olcan 

M,  F.  Trippc,  Salamanca  W  .  T.  Feiiton,  Conntwanf-'i  \"a 

A.  L.  Licdy,  Olean  Pi    I'YL-rtyrick  l.arkiii.   Nai»li>lii 

Coyuija  County 

IrvinR  D.   Smith,  Harrimaii  E.  H.  Gobi,  .Aulnirn* 

Dexter  Wheeler,  Poplar  Kidge  Frank  H.  Loivc,  Pori  Wvroii* 

Thomas  Crane.   Port   Byron  H.  L.  Haydc.i,  Port  Byron* 

Gtorge   Brown.   Port   Byron  A,  C.  Br<iwn,  Port  Byriui* 


J.   D.   Burdick,  Dunkirk 
Hon.  Olicd  Edsoii,  Sinclairville 
Elizalielh   A.   Bemiis,  Bemus   V 
Tbeodi^re  A,   Ca^',  Fllinston 
XtHdl   Gu-nev.   Kmni-.lv 
William  1..  Zwin^er.  Wani.nm, 


Chauliiuqua   Comity 

Miss  M.  E.  Swift,  Mav 
Frank  C.  Dawley,  Silvi 


1  H.  (iodard,  M;n villi' 
Hacker.  Silver  (reek' 


III- 
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Chenatgt 
Harry  W.  Bags,  Mew  Berlin* 
A.  C.  Thayer,  Mount  Upton* 
R.  E,  Van  Valkenburg,  Mount  Upton* 
C  A.  Holmes,  New  Berlin* 
Uarshall  G.  Hill,  Afton* 
Mrs  Ralph  W.  Kinby,  Bainbridge 
Fred  B.  Skinner,  Greene 

Clinlon 
James  Rogers,  Ausable  Forks 
J.  K.  Otis,  Rouses  Point* 
W.  N.  Perkins,  Rouses  Point 
John  Scales,  Rouses  Point* 
Walter  Graves,  Rouses  Point* 


Clyde  Richmond,  Mount  Upton 
Paul  W.  Arkyus,  Sherburne 
B.  G.  Henery,  Mount  Upton 

A.  J.  Bramer,  Norwich 

B.  B.  Andrews,  Norwich* 
E.  O.  Bailey,  New  Berlin 

Mrs  John  Martin,  Plattsburg* 
Mr  McQellan,  Champlain* 
W.  S,  Brown,  Elizabethtown* 
D.  S.  Kellogg,  Plattsburg* 
Nate  Chilton,  Rouses  Point* 


Urs  Samuel  Berry,  Canaan 


Columbia  County 

H.  Hageman,  Ciaverack 


DeloTcarc  County 
I.  W    Seymour,  Hancock  Charles  S.  Watrous,  Walton 

Edgar     V.     Woolheater,     Margaret-       Ralph  J.  Ives,  Roxburj* 

ville*  J.  Francis  Murphy,  Arkville* 

Lincoln  R.  Long,  Margaret ville*  Ralph  Ives,  Roxbury* 

DuUheis  County 
Alice  C.  Lossing,  Dover  Plains  Charles    E.    Benton,    New    Bedford, 

James  E.  Dean.  Fishkill  Mass. 

Eugene  W.  Wood,  Fishkill  Bery  Haminond,  Fishkill 

Rev.  R.  V.  K.  Harris,  Red  Hook  Amy  DuBois 

Daniel  Ashworth,  Wappinger  Falls        H.  C.  Wintringham,  Millerton 

Eric  County 
Frederick  Houghton,   Buffalo  A.  L.  Benedict,  Buffalo 

M.   D.  Stevens,  Orchard   Park  Evcreii   R.  Burmasier,  Irving* 

J.  Albert  Hobbie,  Tonawanda 

F.sscx  County 
James  Rogers  E.  D.  Wiley,  Ticonderoga* 

Henry  Van  Howcnburg,  Lake  Placid       Fred  Amaton,  Ticonderoga* 
Frank  B.  Wicks,  Ticonderoga  R,  C.  Lanelsa,  Ticonderoga* 

Thomas  Lee,  Weslport  H.  P.  Pell,  Ticonderoga* 

Fallon  County 
James  P.  Rosa,  Broadalbin  B.  D.  Smhh,  Johnstown 

IDonald  McMartin,  Johnstown  Percy  Van  Epps,  Glenville 


John  R.  Palmer,  Oakfield 
George  K.   Staples,   Buffalo 
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Orin  U-  Flint,  Athens 
F-Kbcrt  R.  Bcardslcy,  C»t»ki!l* 
C.  D.  Mulbury,  Windham 

h 
James  J.  Dadd,  U>ng  Litkc 


George  H.  Oiadwiclc,  Caiskill 
Jfffersoii  D.  Ray,  Coxsackie 

Heriien  Lloyd,   New   York- 


Ht-rkimcr  County 


Williuu  F-  Lansing.  Little  Falls 

E.  K.  Mitchdl,  Herkimer 

rs  C.  W.  Caruin.  Jordaiivilli- 

.  11,  Biirrell,  jr.,  Lillle  Falls 

M.  VV.  Cratidall.  West  WJnfield 


Waller  B.  Camp.  Sacketis  Harbor 
Jriiry  H.  Norihrnp.  Three  Mile  Hay 
William  R.  Montaney,  Waiertown* 
Fred  HowUrid,  Rlack  River 
C  M.  Woodward.  Bl.ifk  River* 
William  E.  Leonard,   Uexier* 
J.  C.   Coiligati,  Watcrtown 
Horatio  Walts,  Dexter" 
C.  A.  Collins.  Cape  Vineent 
William  J.  Ross,  Clayton 
Charles  E.  Rtcs,  Clayton 


Daniel  1,  UeNoe,  Fort  Plain' 
Mrs  V\illard  Keller.  Lillle  Falls 
Addison    Kyfaman,    Mohave  k* 
Mary  V.  Teckey,  West  Winficld* 
M.  M.  Hatch.  Soulli  CoIumMa" 

I  C'cmnfy 
Fred  Clipper  mi  11,  C  by  ion* 
Henry   Wootlruff,  Easi   Waleriowii 
Doctor  Gctnian.   Chaumonl* 
George  B.  Howe.  Blatk  River- 
A.  E.  Kectch,  Oaylon* 
George  Baxter,  Dexier* 
H.  Walti.  Dexier* 
John  Niehols,  Three  Mile  Bay- 
Dr  H.  W.  Amadon,  Chatimont* 
M.  K.   Hiirrinfiion,  Kew  York 


W.  J.  Mulligan,  Lowvillc 


Lewis  County 

LeRoy  Crawford,  Lowville 


Livingston  County 


Harry  G.  Bender,  Daiisville* 
F.  H.  Crofoot.  Sonyea* 
A.  O.  Bennett,  Dansville 
William   Hamilton,  Caledonia 
S.  E.  Hitchcock,  Conesus 
Charles  D.   Weller,  Greigsville 
L.  H.  Moses,  Lima 


E.  R. 


Dwai 


Bradley,  Cazcnovia 
McAllister.  Erieville 
W.  Cole,  Oneida 


Courlland  Avery,  Rochester* 
M-  S.  Baxter.  Rochester* 
George  W,  Kellogn.  Rochesler 
Alvin   H.   Dewey.   Rochester' 
W.  W.  Walker.  Rochester* 
J.  G.  O.  D'Olier,  Rochester* 


Monroe  D.  Baker.  Momil  Morris 

W.  A.  Brodie,  Geneseo 

H.  C  FoUetl,  Rccliesler* 

A.  G.  Baxter,  Rochester* 

A.  H.  Dewey,  Rochesler* 

John  W.  White,  Mount   Morris* 

C.   G.   Olcolt,  Oneida 
Eujjene   Davis,   Canastola 

c  County 

Prof.  S.  P.-Monlthrop.  Rochesler* 
Shelley  G-  Crnn:|..  Pitlsfonl* 
Georfte  R.   Mills.   Rfn-he-Ur- 
Edward  D.  Putnam,  Kochesl.'r* 
Waller  H,  Cassdieer,  Roclu-.l.-r* 
H.  C  Follett,  Rochester 
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F.  De  L.  King.  Cedarhursi 
George  J.  Price,  Glen  Cove" 
Dr  Joseph  H.  Bogart,  Rosh-n 

R.  P.  Bolion.  New  York 
H.  WTieelan.   N'ew    York 


MoHlgomt-ry  County 

Rol«rt  M.  Hartley.  Amswrdan 
Perry  Van  Epps.  lil«i\ille 

Irving  Cox.  N>w  York* 
Waller    Hieks.   Kosl.vn* 

;  York  Counly 

W.  L.  talver,  Bronx 
Atanson   Skinner,   ^iew   York 


Arthur  D.  Pease,  Wilson 
C   H.  Tugwell,  W  ilson 
f.  L.  Davidson.  Lockpori* 
A.  R.   Beck.  Lockport 
Maud  L.  ButterfielH.  N'ewlane 
Itihn  Mackay.  Xiagara  Falls 


Allien  Hol'bie,  Tonawanda 
C.  X.  Markle,  Wilson 
William  Dailey,  Olcoti  Itcath* 
Mrs  licorpe  Lomlurd.  Olcott* 
Mrs  I).  Stoiii,  Olcxt  Beach* 


Hon.  Pete 


A.  To 


.  Xia 


John  O.  Evans.  Verona 
William   M.   Smith,  Knoxboro 
Seth  W.  Pride,  Holland  Patent* 
Mrs  M.  L.  Sanford.  Itica 
J.  Graham  Bronson.  \'ernon  Cen 
J.   E.   Taffl,  Verona* 
H.  J.   Pechtel,   Knoxl)oro 
John  O.  Evans,  Verona 


idasH 


Gcorse  H.  Slocnni,  F 

Mary  FL  I.ecky,  Weal   Winfield 

Fred'  H,  Downey.  Elliridge 

Harry  I..  Preston.  Jordan 

F.   H.  Broadfield.  Manlins  H 

C.  R.  Wilford.  Skaneatcles 

(hilario  Co 
Mrs  C.  Olmstcad,  Livonia  C\ 

Fred  H.  Hamlin,  East  IJloomfidd* 
Mrs  Kate  Wheeler,  Holcomh 
P.  Pitts  Barnard,  Livonia 
F.  B.   Allen.   Honeoyc 
Eleanor  B.    Densmore,  Geneva  1 

Allien  Van   llnrcn.  Honmyr*  ( 


C.  W.  Klock.  Oneida  Castle 

Horace  B.  I'ase.  Rome* 
Kvan  T.  Evan.  SatHiimit 
James  SlurlinR.  Oneida  Valley* 
I  lavid   Hoffman,   Knoxlmro* 
James   DiinKey.   Oriskany   Falls' 
CleorKe,  Wells,  Augusta* 

•  C.m,<ly 
C.  O.  Richards.  Sulvay 
I.iikc  Filch.  .Manlins* 
Olis   M.   BigeU.w.   I!ald»'iiisvilte* 
W.  M.  Beanchnniii,  Syrafnsc* 
Harry  S.  Reiehard,  Syracnse* 


nly 


Mas 


Alvah  k<rd.  Livniiia* 
■Jiarles  Olmstcad.  I.ivoni; 
\,   H.   Dewey,   R.whester* 
ir,   r,   Follctt,   RiH-hesler* 
I'.  I.niher,  Naples* 
I-.  Milliken.  ("amiadaiu 
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Orin  Q.  Flirn,  Alliens 
Egberi  R.  Besrdsley,  Calskill' 
C.   D.  Mulbury,  Windham 


Geor^  H.  Chadwick,  CaEskill 
Jtfferion  D-  Ray.  Coxsackie 


J  at 


s  J,  Dadd,  Long  Lake 


HcrU 


1  Lloyd,  Ntw   York* 


ll.-r'liimei 
William  F.  Lansing,  Link  FalK 
E.  R.  Mitchell,  Herkimer 
Mrs  C  W.  Caniin.  Jordanvillc 
D.  H.  Burrell,  jr.,  Lilllc  Falls 
M.  W.  Crandall.  West  Winficld 

Walter  B.  Camp.  Sackclts  Harbor 

Jcnry  H,  Northroii,  Thrcr  Mile  Bay 

William  R.  Moniancy,  Wairrtown* 

Fred  Howland.  Blatk  River 

C.  M,  Woodward.   Black   Rivrr* 

William  E.  Leonard,  Dcicier" 

J.  C.  Colligan,  Walertown 

Horatio  Walts.  Dcitet^ 

C,  A.  Collins,  Cape  Vintnit 

William  }.  Ross,  Ciaylon 

Cliartcs  E.  Rees.  Clayton 


L,-: 


W.  J,  Mulligan.  Lowville 


Daniel  I.  DeVoe,  Fort  Plain' 
Mrs  Willard  Keller,  Little  Falk 
Addihoii    Eysamnn,    Moliawk* 
Mary  E.  Teckey,  West  Winfield* 
M.  M.  Hatch.  Soulli  Cohimbia' 

Fred  Cuppcrniill,  Clayton* 

Henry  Woodruff.  East  Watcrtown* 

Doctor  (ielman.  Chaumoni" 

Georire  B.  Howe,  Black  River* 

A.  E.  Kccich.  Clayion* 

George  Baxlcr,  Dexter* 

H.  Walti,  Dexier* 

John  Nichols,  Tliree  Mile  Bay* 

Dr  R.  W.  Amadoit,  Chaumont* 

M,   R.   HarriiiRlon.  New  York 

(  County 

LeRoy  Crawford,  Lowville 


Lh'iiifislon  County 


Harry  G.  Bender,  Dansville* 
F.  H.  Crofoot,  Sonyea* 
A.  O.  Bennen,  Dansville 
William   Hamilton,  Caledonia 
S.  E.  Hitchcock.  Conesus 
Charles  D.   Weller,  Greigsville 
L.  H.  Moses,  Lima 

\ 
E.  R.  Bradley.  Ca^inovia 
E.  A.  McAllister,  Ericvillc 
Dwane   W.   Cole.  Oneida 

I 
Courlland  Avery,  Rochester* 
M.   S.   Baxter,   Rochester* 
George  W.  Kcltogj;,  Rnchesler 
Alvin   H.   Dewey,   Rochester* 
W.\V,  Walker.   Rochester* 
J.  G-  0,  U'Olier,  Rochester* 


Monroe  D.   Baker,  Moniil   Morris 
W.  A.  Brodie,  Genesco 
H.  C.  FoUeti,  Rochester* 
A.  G,   Baxter,  Rochester* 
A.   H.   Dewey.   Rochester* 
John  W.  White,  Mount   Morris* 


Huge  no   Dav: 


Oneida 
!,  Can  as  lot  a 


f  County 

Prof.  S.   P.-Moulthrop,  Rochcsie 
Shelley  G.  l'rum[i,  Piltsford* 
George  R.   Mills.   Roche-lcr* 
Edward  D.  Putnam,  Rochester* 
Waller  H.  Casselicer.  Rochct.-r* 
H.  C   Follelt,  Rochester 
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Montgomery  County 
D.   S.  Bussing,  Amsterdam  Robert  M.  Hartley,  , 

Anna  L.   Greene.   Fort   Plain'  Percy  Van  Epps,  Gk 


F.  De  L.  King 

;,  Cedarhursi 

Na. 

Mail  County 

Irving  Cox,  New  York 

George  J.  Pri 

ce.  Glen  Cove* 

Walter    Hicks, 

Roslyn 

Dr  Joseph  H. 

Bogart,  Roslyn 

Neiv 

York  County 

R.  P.  Bolton, 

New  York 

W.  L.  Calver, 

Bronx 

H.  VVheelan, 

New  York 

A  Ian  son  Skinner,  New 

York 

Niagara  County 

Arthur  11.  Pea 

ise,  Wilson 

Albert  Hobbie, 

Tonawanda 

C.  H.  Tiigwcll,  Wilson 

C   N.   Markle. 

Wilson 

J.  1-.  Davidsoi 

n,  Lockport' 

William  Dailej 

',  Olcott 

Beach* 

A.  R.  Beck,  Lockpon 

Mrs  George  Lombard, 

Olcoit* 

Maud  L.  Bulterfield,  Newfan. 

Mrs  1),  Stout, 

Olcoit 

Reach* 

luhn  M^ickav. 

XiaRani  Falls 

Hon.  PcHt  a. 

Poner,  1 

Niagara  Falls' 

John  O,   Evans,  Vermia 

William   M.   Smith,   Knoxboro 

Selh  W.  Pride,  Holland  Patent* 

Mrs   M.  L.   Sanford.  Ulica 

J.  Graham  Bronson.  Vernon  Center 

J.   E.   Tafft,  Verona* 

M.  J.  Pechtel,  Knoxlwro 

John  O.  Evans,  Verona 

George  H.  Slocnin,  East  Onondaga 
Mary  E.  I.ecky.  West  Winfield 
Fred  H.  Downey,  Elbridgc 
Harry  L.   Preston.  Jordan 
F.   H.  Broadfield,  Manlitis 
C.   R.  Wilford.   Skaneatcles 

Mrs  C.  01  m stead,  Livonia 

Fred  H.  Hamlin,  East  Bloomfidd* 

Mrs  Kate  Wheeler,  Holcomb 

P.  Pitts  Barnard.  Livonia 

F,   B.   Allen.  Honeoye 

Eleanor  B.    Densmore.  Geneva 

Allien  Van   liiircn.  Honeoye* 

Thomas  Tafl.  Crnwall-fm-thc  Hiid- 


C  W.  Klock,  Oneida  Castle 
Horace  B.  Case,  Rome* 
Kvan  T.  Evan,  Sauqnoit 
James  Sturling,  Oneida  Valley* 
David  Hoffman,   Knoxboro* 
]amcs   Dnngcy,   Oriskany   Fails* 
George.  Wells,  .A.ngusta* 

r;ci  County 

C.  O.  Richards,  Solvay 
Luke  Fiteh,  Manliiis* 

Otis   M.  BiMtlow,  Raldwinsville* 
W.   M.  Beanchamp,   Syracuse* 
Harry  S.   Rcichard,   Syracuse* 

Charles    Mason,   Livonia* 
Alvah  kecd,  Livonia* 
<  harlcs  Olmstcad,  Livonia" 
A.   H.   Dewey,   Rochester* 
H.  C,  Kollctt,  Rochester* 

D,  I'.  Luther.  Naples* 

C.    I-'.  Milliken.  Cannadaii^'ua 
■  C.miily 


}.  P.  I.l..yd.  Highland  Falls* 
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Orleans  County 

F.  H.  1,3 


L.  H.  Beach,  Albion  F.  H.  I.aitin,  Albion 

Wallet  A.  Tultle,  Buffalo 

OsTtieyo  County 

Oinrlcs   B.   C-jurulhcts,   Allmar  M.  D.  Bumpns,  Pulaslti 

William  K.  Bentky,  Pulaski*  Thomas  Soule,  Altmar* 

Dr  Joseph  Cogswell.  Orwell  James  Hydom,  Altmar* 


Olseyo  County 


e  L.  Thomas,   Mount  Upton 
Henry  U.  Swinncrlon,  Oierry  Vallty 
William  L.  McEvan,  Coopei 
.  B.  Eason,  Schuyler  Ljike 
G.  B.  Henry,  Mount  Uplon 

E.  Baldwin,  Schc nevus 
Eilen  Chapin,  Morris 


E.  E.  Carpenter,  Morris 

D.  R.  Dom,  Cooperslown" 

John  R.  Skinner,  Oreonia 

J.  L.  Dueslcr,  Springfield  Center 

Claude  M.  Balson,  Sehcnevus* 

Willard  Yager,  Oneonla* 

Adrian  A.  Pierson,  Coop ersl own* 


s  Nelson,  Cold  Spring 


F.  W.  Borden,  Schaghticokc 
Aux  D.  Bauker,  Schaghticoke 
Alhcrl   C-   Hiird.   AlLaciy* 


Murray  H.  Gardiner,  Brewste 

T  County 
O.  C.  Auringer,  Forestpori* 
Arthur  C  Cheney,  Casllelon 
Frank  S.  Hutchinson,  Caslleio 


Richnwnd  County 
Alanson  Skinner,  Brooklyn  George  H.  Pepper,  Nev 


Rockland  County 


R.  H.  Fenton.  Nyack 
Oswald  N.   Bauer,  Sparkill' 
W.  H.  Hanking,  Congers 
Walter  Tomkins,  Tompkini 
Rutlcdgc  I.  Odell,  Stony  Point 
J.  J.  Gasell.  Piermont* 
J.  M.  Blauvelt,  Sparkill* 


Cove 


SI.  La: 


E.  £.  Hellegas,  De  Kalb  Jur 
James  C.  Dolan,  Gouverncui 


J.  V.  Clarke,  Sparkill* 
Carlton  De  Grooi,  Nyack* 
Ren  wick  Blauvelt,  Nyack* 
Alramore  Clark.  Peekskill 
Brewster  J.  Allison,  Stony  Point 
Sylvestus  Bulsen,  Stony  Point 

nre  County 
James  W.  Aichinson,  Madrid 
Howe  G.  At  water,  Norfolk 


Saratmja  County 
E.  A.  Haskins,  Mechanicville  Thomas  Lee,  Westport 

Schenectady  County 
James  H.  Stoller,  Schenectady  Langdon  Gibson,  Schenectady 
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Schoharie  County 
Paul  Brown  Mattice,  Middleburg*  E,  R.  Armstrong,  Sharon  Springs 

J.   Schuyler  Vroman,  Middleburg  A.  E.  Richard,  Middleburg* 

Chester   Whiitaker,   Middleburg*  MotL  O.  Lawyer,  Fultonham* 

F.  W,  Larkin,  Sharon  Springs  Elmer  Borst,  Middleburg* 

Schuyler  County 
Mrs  L.  L.  Clawson,  Montour  Falls  John  Veeiset,  Montour  Falls* 

Robert  Everts,  Montour  Falls* 
C,  W.  Birgs,  Hector* 


.  P.  Hurd,  Watkin 
M.  M.  Cass,  Watkins 
I.  N.  Clawson,  Watkins* 


M.  R.  Lawrence,  Lodi 
G.  G.  Dunlap,  Ovid 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Ovid 
Margaret  Frantz,  Ovid 
Henry  E,  Hubbard,  Waterloo 


W.  W,  Smith,  Avoca 
F.  D.  Young,  Greenwood 
W.  G.  Kellogg,  Greenv 
Edgar  M.  Wixson,  EIn 
Roscoe  C.  Fox,  Avoca' 


Seneca  County 

Oliver  Bennett,  Lodi* 
H.  Budd  Conert,  Lodi* 
E.  K.  Dunlap,  Ovid* 
John  Coryell,  Romulus* 
Charles  S.  Hall,  Waterloo* 

Steuben  County 

Fred  Plaisied,  Bradford* 
Joshua  Rapplee,  Weston* 
George  DeNut,  Weston* 
Edwin  Hilbom,  Albany* 


Setah  B.  Strong,  Selauket 

B.  G.  Galloway,   Southold 

S.  L.  King,  East  Hampton* 

Mrs  Walter  Scott,  East  Hampion* 

A.  f.  Brown.  East  Hampion 

N.  S.  Acherly,  Northport 

Eugene  R.  Smith,  Islip 

Henry  M.  Hollock,  Jamesport 

W.  E.  Gordon,  Patchogue 

J.  Wickham  Tulhill,  Shelter  Island 

Byson       Griffing,       Shelter       Islnni 

Heights* 
Walter  L.  Jaggcr,  Southampton 


Sulln> 


C.   A.  Shorwelle,   Callieoon 
A.  M.  Seriber,  Monticello 


;  County 

William  D.  Halsey,  Bridgehampton 

James  Pier  son,  Southhampton 

G.  Clarence  Topping,  Sagapoerach 

J.  N.  Haloek,  Souihold 

J.  Allen  Burnett.  Water  Mill 

Alfred  J.  Brown,  East  Hampton* 

M.  K.  Harrington,  Mount  Vernon 

George  A.  Miller,  Springs* 

C,  M.  Talmage,  East  Hampton* 

Richard  H.  Handley.  Hauppaugc* 

Simeon  Wood.  Islip* 

Moses    B.    G rifling 

W.  W,  Tooker,  Sag  Harbor* 

Albert  Ehrle,  Lake  Huntington* 


Gilbert  T.  Truman,  Owego* 
Percy  L.  Lang.  Waverl>'* 
Harry  F.  Nowlan,  Newark  Valley* 
F.  C.  Ingcrsall,  Nichols* 


rkeHw 


Dr  J.  T.  Tucker,  Waverly* 
Dr  George  Cady,  Nichols* 
Lyman  Shoemaker,  Nichols* 
Charles  Dunham* 


n  ulcriak  reported  tc 
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LeRoy  Osborne,  NicboU 

William  Crispell,  Nichols 

.  Kisliy,  Nichols 
F.  S.  Truman,  Owego* 

.   L.  Goodrich,  Monlcllo.  Wis. 

cnjamiii  Loring,  Owego* 

r 

William  J.  N'olan.  Frceviilc 
Charles  O.  Rodcs.  Grolou 


—  (Corainued) 
E.  T.  Romine,  Owego" 
Thomas  Reddish,  Owego* 
Edward  Bauer,  Owejjo* 
Dan  Bcaman,  Owceo* 
Frank  Barrett.  OweBO* 

s  County 
William  Weatherwell,  Newf 
A.  C.  Van  Horn,  Groton* 


H.   R.  Goodsell,  Kingslon 
I    Howard  Chipp,   Kingsioi) 
A.  T.  Clearwater,  Kingston 

.  Brink,  Kingston 
C  H,  Baildnn.  Marlborough 
C.  M.  Woolsey,  MUion" 


Uhlfr  Coitnly 

Peier  Mardusconrki,  Wallkill* 

Rev,   Denis   Worlman,  East   Orange, 

N.J.' 
T.   Millsparsgh.   Wallkill 
Thos.    E.    Benedict,   Napanock 
Max   Sehrabisch,   Patterson.   N.  J. 


man  Williams,  Glens  Fntis  (iailowai 

.  Auringcr.  Forest  port 


rris.  Lake  George 
iphcr   Keller.   Liiierne 


.  E.  Hoag.  Greenwich 
F.  T.  Pcmber,  Granville 
James      A.      VanDcnBergh, 

Bridge* 
Thomas  F.  Advance,  Fort  Edward 


Eagle 


I 


Hiram  J.  Sturns,  Granville 
T.  J.  Brown,  jr.,  Granville* 
Edward  Moon,   Fort   Edward* 
William  T.  Cook,  Whitehall 


IVayne  County 


Or  Daniel  Richards,  Marion 
Alice  M.  Curtis,  Marion 
Theron   Knapp.  Savannah* 
William  Farrand,  Savannah* 


Casper  Lampman,  South  Butler* 
George  Taylor,  Savannah* 
Willing  C.  Soule,  Savannah* 
Lewis  H.  Clark,  Sodus 
Myric  M,  Kelly,  Sodus 

Westchester  County 
M.  H.  Secord,  New  Rochelle  Kcv,  W.  R.  Blackic,  Woodiawn* 

Mrs  Clinton  S.  Arnold,  Scarboro-on- 

Hndson  Mrs  B.  I.  Carpenter,  jr.,  W  bite  Plai 

M,   K.   H.nrrii.(,'t<>n,   New   Y«rk 


H.  L",  Smith,  Alden 
0.  W.  Holdridge.  Cov 


Loren  S.  Duiisai 
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Village  sue.     In  all  cases  numerals  refer  to  the  test. 


A 

yC  Camp  site  or  other  indications  covering  >mall  « 

I  I  Earlh  work  or  earthen  ring, 

^^  Incomplete  ring  o 

u 


Burial   site   or   grave. 

Ossuary  of  series  in  whith  seM-nil  skikl.. 


Mourd  or  location  of  mound  now   destroyed. 

liock  shelter  or  cave. 

Pclroglyph, 

Indian   sprinK. 


n 

J9  Shell   heaps  or  kilchcn  middenv 

jk  Sl..nc  hrap  or  cirn, 

II  riches  or  pits. 
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AKCHEOLOGICAL  LOCALITIES   IN    NEW   YORK 
Albany  County 

General  occupation.  .-Mbany  county  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  place  of  many  settled  villages  nor  a  locality  in  which  the  aborigines 
were  content  to  abide  as  a  home  land.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  land  of 
passage  for  there  were  trails  up  and  down  the  Hudson,  botli  along 
the  river  bank  and  over  the  regions  on  the  upper  terrace,  so  that  camp 
sites  are  found  all  along  the  terrace  from  Cohoes  southward  to 
South  Bethlehem. 

There  were  many  camp  sites  along  the  Normansldll  southwest 
of  Albany  and  soulliwest  of  the  Nonnanskill  in  the  valley  between  it 
and  the  Helderbergs. 

There  are  legends  to  which  special  credence  is  given  by  School- 
craft stating  that  the  Mohawk  at  one  time  had  a  burial  place  near 
the  mouih  of  the  Normanskill.  on  the  south  side,  somewhere  near 
Kenwood  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad,  but  it  does  not 
appear  by  fact  that  the  Mohawk  ever  had  a  settlement  near  this 
point 

A  trml  once  ran  from  Albany  along  what  is  now  Western  avenue, 
and  westward  lo  Schenectady,  Scattered  relics  are  found  in  camp 
sites  at  Dunnsville.  Fullers  Station,  Guilderland,  McKownville  and 
on  the  sand  flats  of  West  Albany.  Remains  have  also  been  reported 
in  the  present  Washington -Park,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  while  the 
Dutch  found  considerable  cleared  ground  along  the  river  near  the 
present  Steamboat  square,  prepared  as  agricultural  ground.  Hunting 
camps  follow  in  a  line  from  Schenectady  county  through  Altamont, 
Meadowdale,  Voorheesville,  Clarksville  and  South  Bethlehem,  along 
the  edge  of  the  Helderberg  mountains,  while  a  trail  passed  over 
the  escarpment  at  Indian  ladder. 

Within  historic  times  the  county  was  in  possession  of  the  Mahikan 
Indians,  while  remnants  of  the  Schaghticokes  within  historic  times 
had  very  small  settlements  about  it.  One  of  these  Indian  settle- 
ments was  at  Oniskethau. 

The  principal  implements  of  aborginal  origin  in  Albany  county  arc 
those  which  have  been  used  for  hunting  and  food  preparation:  thus, 
all  along  the  sand  flats  west  and  northwest  of  Albany  are  found  large 
spears  and  knives,  pestles  and  mullers.  Soapsfone  potsherds  have 
been  found  also  in  various  jilaces,  and  fragments  of  both  Iroquoian 
and  Algonkian  pottery. 
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Location  of  Sites ' 

1  Camp  sites  near  the  county  almshouse  and  along  a  gully  that 
mns  parallel  with  Delaware  avenue  and  northwest  of  it.  This  is 
in  the  city  of  Albany  and  along  its  southwesl  boundaiy. 

2  Village  site  in  Albany  and  north  of  Ten  Eyck  park  on  the 
Whitehall  road  a  little  northwest  of  Delaware  avenue  and  south  of 
the  Albany  Orphan  Asylum.  The  counlry  in  general  is  sandy  and 
many  relics  have  been  found  in  this  locality.  Reported  by  Mr  C,  E. 
Stein. 

3  Village  site  on  the  southwest  side  of  a  creek  andnorthwest  of 
the  Whitehall  road. 

4  Series  of  camp  sites  between  the  site  just  mentioned  and  Summit 
Park. 

5  Camp  .sites  on  the  southwest  side  of  Whitehall  road  and  between 
Dolch's  road  and  the  Nornianskill,  on  the  highlands  above  the  slope. 
Most  of  the  relics  and  evidences  of  occupation  have  come  from  the 
vicinity  of  Dolch's  road. 

6  Small  village  site  in  the  meadows  on  the  northwest  bank  of 
the  Normanskill  from  iJ4  to  2  miles  northwest  of  Normansville. 
This  site  is  at  the  ford  and  a  little  west  of  the  shale  ravine  (fig.  70). 

7  Camp  site  on  the  Dolch's  property  between  the  site  just  men- 
tioned and  Black  Rock,-on  the  north  side  of  the  creek.  Another 
camp  site  is  directly  opposite. 

8  Village  site  with  scattered  relics  on  the  high  ground  between 
Second  and  Delaware  avenues  and  the  Normanskill  vaHey.  Relics 
are  found  all  over  this  area,  i>art  of  which  lies  in  the  city  of  Albany. 

9  Small  village  site  i  mile  southwest  of  Kormanskill  at  the  lop 
of  a  hill  and  south  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Railroad  tracks.  This 
site  is  along  a  road  that  runs  south  from  N'ormansville,  near  the 
bridge,  at  the  old  Rockefeller  crossing. 

10  Camp  site  near  the  West  Shore  Railroad  tracks  at  Selkirk. 
It  Village   site   near  Karners   on   the   sand   plains.     The   State 

Museum  has  a  large   number  of  arrowheads  and   polished  stone 
implements  from  this  locality. 

12  At  Watervliel.  near  the  railroad  bridge,  is  a  camp  site  yielding 
rude  fishing  and  hunting  implements.     The  culture  is  .'\lgonkian. 

13  A  large  camp  site  is  near  the  arsenal  at  Walerviiet.  one-fourth 
of  a  mile  from  the  river.  Thick  spears,  arrowheads,  scrapers,  net 
sinkers,  and  a  few  ]>;>lished  slate  stones  have  been  found.  The 
culture  is  Algonkian, 

'  Numbers  refer  10  map. 
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14.  There  was  "  much  cleared  land  "  at  Albam',  Father  Jogues 
wrote  in  1644  that  the  l>utch  "  found  some  pieces  o£  ground  all 
ready,  which  the  savages  had  prohably  prepared."  This  was  near 
the  river  where  Steamboat  square  is  now  located.  With  this  excep- 
tion there  seems  to  have  been  httle  occupation  of  the  lowlands  near 
tlwr  river  between  the  Normans  kill  and  Watervliet.  The  hilly  land 
wesl  of  the  city,  however,  shows  abundant  traces  of  occui>atioii.  On 
the  sand  plains  and  in  the  pine  forests  wesl  of  the  city  are  numerous 
camp  sites.  Most  :ire  of  Algonkian  origin  though  in  a  few  Iroquoian 
ix'tshcrils  are  ffiunil. 


Fig.  70    An    early    site    on    the    Normanskill    slope    south    of    Graceland 
cemetery,  Albany. 


15  There  was  an  early  village  site  In  Cohoes  and  relics  are  foun(l 
there.  According  10  the  Iroquois  traditions  ihe  village  in  which 
Dekanawida  and  Hiawatha  arranged  the  rules  of  the  Five  Nations 
Confederacy  was  situated  near  the  lower  falls,  above  Cohoes,  and  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mohawk  river. 

iCi  A  trail  led  across  the  Helderbergs  to  the  Schoharie  valley. 
The  Indian  Ladder  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  Indian  Ladder 
road,  I  mile  from  Meadowdale  station.    In  a  niche  where  the  rocks 
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were  20  feet  high  a  tree  was  felled  against  them,  the  lopped  branches 
forming  a  ladder.  It  was  in  use  in  1820  (Harper's,  October  1869). 
The  Indian  Ladder  road  goes  over  the  original  site  of  "  the  ladder  " 
but  residents  of  Indian  Ladder  have  for  many  years  kept  a  ladder 
against  the  cliffs.  A  trail  known  as  "  the  bear  path  "  leads  aroimd 
the  cliff  just  above  the  till.  It  is  on  a  hard,  projecting  stratum  of 
limestone.  There  are  eiidences  of  Indian  occupation  and  broken 
bands  of  Mahikans  camped  there  in  comparatively  recent  times. 

17  P  M.  Van  Epps  notes  some  relics  about  the  lakes  in  Knox 
and  Berne.  There  was  a  small  camp  on  Thompsons  lake.  There  is 
said  to  have  been  a  cave  nearby  at  the  entrance  of  which  Indian 
relics  and  a  large  carved  tablet  were  found. 

18  Camp  site  on  Farm  of  G.  M.  Tucker,  jr.  of  Glenmont.  Large 
flints,  gorgets  and  hammerstones  were  found  on  Rock  Hill  farm. 

19  There  were  many  relics  in  New  Scotland,  with  camps  at 
Oarksviile  and  on  the  Ilotaling  farms  (Howell,  p.  908).  Arrow 
[>oints  and  hanimer.sKmes  are  still  to  be  found  in  this  locality. 

20  Howell  mentions  camps  along  the  Oniskethau  creek. 

21  Camp  sites  are  found  on  the  Slingerland  flats,  according  to 
Howell. 

22  Camp  sites  on  sand  plains  east  of  Uelmar  and  south  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  railroad  tracks. 

23  Camp  sites  near  French  Mills,  near  the  falls. 

34  Large  village  site  on  Vosburg  property.  Guilderland  (plate 
144). 

25  Mr  Brayton  says  that  in  dicing  the  turnpike  road,  in  ascend- 
ing Kinderhook  hill,  on  the  road  to  Bethlehem  many  human  bones, 
supposed  to  be  Indian  were  found  at  a  spot  where  the  soil  is  light 
and  sandy.  On  the  hill  above  his  house  is  a  level  field,  where  arrow- 
heads have  been  found  in  large  numbers  (Schoolcraft,  Report,  p. 
226),    Relics  are  still  found  in  this  vicinity. 

26  In  Coon's  meadow  on  Catskill  creek  and  on  the  outskirts  of 
Preston  Hollow  the  Slockbridges  had  recent  camps.  This  is  in 
Rensselaerville,  where  there  were  trails  in  1711.  The  Stockbridge 
Indians  hunted  near  this  spot  as  lale  as  iS.^S. 

27  Camp  sites  at  McKownville. 

28  Camp  .sites  near  Loudonville. 

29  Camp  sites  in  the  bend  of  the  Mohawk  northwest  of  Cohoes. 

30  Village  .sites  nn  the  Normans  kill  in  the  northeast  comer  of 
New  Scotland. 

31  Camp  sites  at  Dunnsville  reported  by  Mr  Brinkman. 

32  Camp  site   in  Indian  Fields. 

33  Village  site  west  of  Newtonville. 
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34  Camp  on  ihe  soulli  side  of  the  mouth  of  Fox  creek,  west  of 
Berne. 

35  Camps  near  South  Bethlehem. 

36  Camps  near  Bethelehem  Center  and  along  the  Hudson,  to  the 
east 

37  Camps  on  the  hills  west  of  Menands. 

38  Camps  eaat  of  the  New  York  Centra!  Railroad  tracks  between 
West  Alhany  and  Karner. 

Notes  on  Albany  County  Sites  by  Theodore  Cassat-ant 

The  largest  and  most  productive  of  Indian  village  sites  around 
Albany  was  discovered  a  iiumher  of  years  ago  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Normans  kill  southwest  of  (iuilderland  and  about  one-half  of  a 
mile  from  French's  Mills.  This  site  is  on  the  Vosburg  farm  and  lies 
on  a  high,  flat  hill,  which  slopes  down  to  the  creek  .some  distance 
below.  Many  valuable  pieces  have  been  found  here.  A  number  of 
pestles  (the  longest  being  19  inches),  gouges,  chisels,  celts,  pieces 
of  banner  stones,  stealile  pottery,  and  semilunar  choppers,  planing 
and  sinew  stones,  as  well  as  the  more  common  finds  of  hammer- 
stones,  knives,  drills,  arrow  and  s|>ear  points.  Its  productiveness 
seems  now  to  be  on  the  wane :  however,  other  sites  almost  contingent 
to  this  have  proved  valuable  finds.     (See  plate  144.) 

Directly  opposite  the  \'osburg  site  and  extending  along  the  south 
side  of  the  creek  to  the  falls  at  French's  Mills  many  knives,  scrapers, 
arrow  and  si>ear  points  have  been  found.  Along  the  flats  near  the 
Mills  several  cup  stones  and  pestles  were  picked  up. 

Camp  sites  seem  to  be  abundant  in  this  vicinity-  Near  Fuller's 
Station  and  Dunnsville  sites  of  considerable  size  are  reported. 
Almost  every  farmer  can  produce  a  cigar  box  full  of  arrow  and 
spear  points,  wliich  have  been  picked  up  from  time  to  lime  in  plow- 
ing. Great  opportunity  is  offered  to  the  intelligent  collector,  who 
looks  for  other  things  than  arrow  and  spear  points,  in  this  region. 

Along  the  mirth  side  of  llie  state  road  leading  from  Albany  to 
Ciuilderland  and  on.  there  extends  a  long  chain  of  sand  hills  from 
which  hundreds  of  pfrtect  and  finely  worked  arrow  and  spear  head-; 
of  many  styles  and  materials  have  come. 

The  next  largest  site  known  in  this  region  lies  to  Ihe  southeast  of 
Guilderland  not  far  from  the  Xormanskill  on  the  Carpenter  farm. 
This  site  is  best  readied  by  following  the  road  leading  south  from 
the  state  road  al  the  Wlrtc  Swan  Tavern,  till  a  large  house  is  reached 
on  the  right  side  of  the  road  as  it  branches  and  tum.s  to  the  right. 
The  site  is  <m  the  south  side  of  this  house  in  the  direction  of  the 
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creek.    !t  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  an  old  creek  bed,  which  is 
partially  dried  up. 

Approaching  nearer  to  Albany  and  leaving  the  Normanskill  valley, 
we  come  upon  still  another  site  of  some  importance,  as  regards  the 
finds  of  Indian  relics.  From  the  state  road  we  journey  south  in 
front  of  the  church  at  McKownviile,  on  a  dirt  road  for  about  a  mile, 
until  we  reach  a  pine  woods  on  the  left  of  the  road,  then  we  cut 
directly  through  them  to  the  clearing  on  the  south  side.  We  now 
find  ourselves  uj-Kin  a  hill  looking  down  upon  an  open  field  through 
which  a  ridge  runs.  Along  this  ridge  and  to  the  far  side  a  beautiful 
gouge  and  many  knives,  arrow  and  spear  points  have  been  taken; 
also  the  dorsal  side  of  a  turtle's  shell  which  was  probably  used  as  a 
scoop  was  found  along  the  level  above  the  small  creek. 

Allegany  County 
List  of  Sites 

1  Caneadea,  a  Seneca  village  on  the  Genesee,  was  at  the  mouth 
of  Caneadea  creek.  The  council  house  was  removed  in  1S76  to 
Letch  worth  Park. 

2  Cemetery  at  mouth  of  Black  creek  reported  in  the  Smithsonian 
report  for  ii^j()  by  E.  A.  livmc^. 

3  Cemetery  on  lot  53,  Belfast,  reported  by  E.  M.  Wilson  of 
Belfast  who  wrote  in  1896,  "  Between  15  and  20  years  ago  Mr. 
Byrnes  and  I  visited  an  old  Indian  cemeterj-  which  had  been  opened 
at  that  time  near  the  village  of  Houghton  in  Caneadea.  With  the 
exception  of  one  stone  pipe  nearly  everything  found  in  the  shape  of 
implements  was  made  by  white  men."  This  proves  the  occupation 
to  have  been  quite  recent. 

4  Graves  are  found  on  the  Leet  farm  in  Houghton.  John  S. 
Minard  of  Cuba  has  made  some  examination  of  this  site. 

5  Village  site  2j4  miles  northeast  of  Fillmore,  reported  by  G.  L, 
Tucker. 

6  There  is  a  burial  ground  about  1  mile  east  of  Fillmore.  It  is 
reported  by  Mary  C.  Crowley. 

7  Village  site  3  miles  south  of  Fillmore.  Graves  are  found 
nearby. 

8  The  site  of  Ga-o-ya-de-o  is  on  lot  39  in  the  town  of  Hume.  It 
was  a  late  colonial  Seneca  town. 

9  Near  the  former  site  is  a  buria!  ground. 

10  The  site  O-wa-is-ta,  a  colonial  Seneca  villrim',  is  near  Roxbury 
station, 

11  A  fort  site  is  reported  by  G.  L,  Tucker,  i '/.  miles  below 
Be/videre  viVage. 
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12  Fort  site  near  Belviderc  in  Amity  township, 

13  Village,  fort  site  and  fort  sooth  of  the  former,  reported  b> 
.  L.  Tucker,  who  has  five  interesting  Irocjuoian  pipes  fTom  this 

]ilace.     Plate  146  is  an  interesting  stone  pipe  from  this  localitj'. 

14  Village  site  and  fort  at  the  bend  of  the  Van  Campen's  creek 
in  the  south  side,  just  southwest  of  Belvidere.    Mr  Tucker  found  3 

steatite  pipe  here,  the  bowl  of  which  was  the  extended  mouth  of  an 
effigy  of  a  human  face.     (See  plate  146.) 

[5  Village  site  west  of  the  river  at  Belmont  reported  by  Mr 
Tucker. 

16  Mr  Wilson  reported  a  "  work  of  a  different  class,  known  to  the 
settlers  bt  the  town  of  Wvrt^in  the  southwvst  part  of  the  country." 

17  Owaiski  was  south  oT'Portage,  near  the  junction  of  Owaiski 
creek  and  Genesee  river. 

18  Just  below  Portageville  station  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
is  a  mound.  It  was  opened  several  years  ^o  by  local  antiquarians 
who  found  among  other  articles  a  considerable  number  of  pearl 
beads  in  the  usual  jjerforated  mound  fashion. 

19  A  village  site  or  "  battle  gmund  "  is  reported  by  Philip  Green 
as  being  near  .Alfred. 

20  Shongo's  Town  was  on  the  farm  of  Harvey  Quaker  near 
Houghton. 

21  There  is  a  recent  village  site  on  the  property  of  Mary  L.  Green 
near  Alfred. 

22  Camp  site  on  the  bend  of  the  lake  northwest  of  North  Cuba. 

23  Camp  site  west  of  the  river  at  Scio. 

24  Fort  reported  north  of  Belvidere  above  the  bend  of  the  Genesee. 

25  Fort  reported  by  Mr  Tucker  on  lot  19  (.Angehca)  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  between  Belvidere  and  Transit  Bridge, 

Bronx  County 
List  of  Sitrs 

1  Village  site  in  Van  Cortland  Park  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake 
(plate  148). 

2  Village  site  and  shell  heap  at  I'elhani  Bay  Park.  The  shell 
heaps  are  scattered  all  along  the  shore  here  and  several  have  been 
excavated  on  the  electric  line  between  Bartow  and  City  island  by 
M.  R.  Harrington.    This  is  near  two  large  glacial  boulders. 

3  Extensive  shell  heaps  at  Weir  Creek  i^oint  near  Throggs  \eck. 
Mr  Harrington  believes  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  oldest  along  thz 
sound,  judging  from  the  character  of  the  relics  disclosed. 

4  Shell  heaps  at  City  island,  reported  by  M.  R.  Harrington. 
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5  Shell  heaps  at  Hunter  Island. 

6  Burial  place  three-fourths  of  a  mtle  south  of  Bartow's  station 
>n  two  small  knoUs,  There  is  a  shell  heap  40  feet  in  diameter  just 
behind  the  larger  knoll. 

7  Catnp  site  on  the  Hutchinson  river  1  mile  south  of  Pelhamvillc 
station.    Many  stone  relics  have  been  found  here. 

8  Shell  heaps  on  the  west  side  of  East  Cliester  bay  near  the  mouth 
of  a  small  brook.  This  is  just  Miuth  of  Baychesier  Station.  Mo.l 
of  the  sites  along  this  shore  have  "been  explored  by  M.  R.  Harrington, 
who  has  described  them  to  the  writer  and  also  furnished  notes  to  li-e 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  to  Doctor  Beanchamp. 

9  Shell  heaps  in  West  Farms. 

10  Village  site  in  East  Chester  on  a  high  hill  overlooking  a  stream. 
This  was  supposed  to  be  the  castle  of  Simanon. 

I  Village  and  burial  site  northeast  of  the  old  Ea.st  Church  on 
East  Chester  creek. 

12  Extensive  shell  heaps  on  City  island  reported  by  M.  R. 
Harrington. 

13  Shell  heaps  in  Pelham  at  the  entrance  of  Pelham  Neck. 

14  Shell  heajjs  along  the  Hutchinson  river  and  along  Pelham  bay. 
about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  above  the  railroad  bridge.  There  arc 
numerous  relics  in  this  vicinity  with  evidences  of  village  sites  and 
burials. 

15  Camp  site  ea.st  of  the  Bronx  at  Woodlawn. 
r6  Village  site  at  the  mouth  of  Tibbit  brook.     - 

17  Village  site  east  of  Sedgewick  avenue  along  the  resenoir,  at 
Kingsbridge. 

18  Shell  heap  on  Oasson  point,  examined  by  Mr  Skinner, 

Broome  County 
List  of  Sites 

1  Recent  village  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  at  Chenango 
Forks,  and  north  of  the  bridge.  The  cemetery  was  on  the  east 
bank  (Smith,  Chenango,  p.  193).  Pottery,  stone  hoes,  soapstone 
potsherds  and  chipped  flint  are  found  at  Chenanf;o  Forks.  The 
general  region  seems  to  have  been  occupied  for  an  extended  period. 
The  numerous  articles  used  for  agricultural  purjioses  along  the 
river  flats  indicate  permanent  settlements.  There  are  graves  to  the 
rear  of  the  old  hotel  grounds. 

2  Village  site  south  of  the  Susquehanna  and  east  of  the  most 
western  creek  in  Vestal.  In  an  area  of  2  acres  arc  found  flakes, 
arrowheads,  hammers  and  pottery. 
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3  On  the  north  side  of  the  river  and  northeast  of  the  above  named 
is  a  similar  but  very  much  larger  site  with  fireplaces,  celts  and  ham- 
mers. These  are  found  over  15  acres  of  land.  It  is  west  of  a  creek 
flowing  west  of  Union. 

4  A  similar  site  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  west  of  Hig 
Qioconut  creek  at  Vestal. 

5  Round  Top  hill  is  west  of  Union  and  east  of  the  creek  before 
mentioned.  The  site  is  at  the  base  of  the  hill  and  north  of  the  river, 
extending  over  many  acres.  Very  large  cells  and  other  common 
relics  have  been  found. 

6  Chugnutts  was  a  large,  recent  town  on  the  soutli  side  of  the 
Susquehanna,  at  the  village  of  Vestal,  and  was  burned  in  1779  (Sul- 
livan, p.  24).  Some  Oneidas,  Tuscaroras,  Skaniadarighrooiias, 
Chugnutts  and  Shawnees  settled  at  Chugnutts  in  1756  (Doc.  Hisi. 
N.  Y..  7:50). 

7  A  bluff  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  cast  of  Union  contains  a 
cemetery. 

8, 9  South  of  the  last  site  and  of  the  river  are  many  shell  heaps  in 
the  bank.  Most  of  the  shells  are  those  of  the  fresh-water  clam. 
Pottery  and  flints  are  found  in  the  refuse. 

10  An  island  of  about  10  acres  in  Big  Choconul  creek,  soiithea.st 
of  Vestal,  has  earthenware  and  a  few  arrowheads. 

11  Chenango,  or  Oisiningo,  was  4  miles  north  of  Kinghamtoii.  in 
the  town  of  Chenango  and  on  that  river  (Sullivan,  p.  24).  In  1758 
there  lived  three  nations  at  Oisiningo,  the  Shawnees,  Nanticokes  and 
Mohickanders  (Doc.  Hisi.  N.  Y.,  7:250).  Castle  creek,  on  the  west 
side  of  Chenango  river,  was  fo  called  from  the  Indian  casllc  at  its 
mouth  (French,  p.  181).  Many  silver  ornaments  were  found  near 
Binghamton  (Wilkinson,  p.  143).  An  Indian  oven  was  washed  out 
there,- oh  the  Susquehanna  (Wilkinson,  p.  220).  These  quotations 
indicate  the  extensive  evidence  of  Indian  occupation  in  the  vicinity 
of  Binghamton.  The  culture  is  mostly  Algonkian.  The  largest 
pottery  vessel  found  in  N«w  York  is  from  this  locality  and  was 
found  by  William  Hakes 

12  Camp  sites  along  the  TiouglniLiijf<'i  river  lijtwcen  ('hcnango 
Forks  and  Whitney's  Point. 

13  Ouaquaga  was  on  both  sides  of  the  Sus<iuehanna,  8  miles  below 
Conihunto.  and  near  the  present  Ouaquaga.  It  was  destroyed  in 
1779  (Sullivan,  p.  23).  A  deposit  of  bra,ss  kettles  was  found  al 
Ouaquaga  (Wilkinson,  p,  155-56).  At  Ouaquaga  are  old  apple 
trees  and  earthworks  (French,  footnote,  p.  180). 

14  On  the  hilly  slope  at  Ouaquaga  human  bones  were  plowed  up. 
The  remains  of  a  recent  fort  was  seen  by  the  first  settlers  (Child, 
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Directory,  1872—73).  The  occupation  most  in  evidence  is  recent 
and  tlie  fields  along  the  river  are  strewn  wilh  flints,  broken  pottery 
and  tire-cracked  stone.  W.  E.  Yager  of  Oneonta  has  two  large 
Algonkian  vessels  from  this  site. 

15  Burial  .site  east  of  the  river  from  Windsor. 

16  Village  site  with  heavy  deposits  on  the  east  side  of  the  month 
of  the  Chenango,  in  Binghamton. 

17  Camp  site  on  the  flats  south  nf  Binghamton  and  along  the 
Susquehanna  river. 

iS  Village  site  just  south  of  Stella  and  on  the  hank  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna river. 

19  Village  site  south  of  the  last  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

20  Camp  sites  along  the  creek  a  mile  west  of  Deposit. 

21  Village  site  on  Ouaquaga  flats  at  the  bend  of  tlie  Susquehanna 
2  mile  east  of  Ouaquaga  village.  This  site  has  yielded  numerous 
evidences  of  a  considerable  occupation.  Mr  John  S.  Johnston,  who 
reported  this  site,  found  numerous  broken  implements  and  potsherd? 
here. 

22  Camp  site  at  sulphur  spring  along  a  small  stream  near  Gates 
creek,  2  miles  northwest  of  Ouaquaga, 

23  Stone  pile,  reported  by  Mr  John  .S.  Johnston,  along  the  old 
Indian  trail  over  the  hill  from  Ouaquaga  to  Binghamton.  Local 
traditions  say  that  the  Indians  as  they  passed  this  spot  cast  stones 
upon  it  until  a  considerable  cairn  had  been  erected. 

Cattaraugus  County 

General  occupation.  Cattaraugus  county  seems  to  have  been 
occupied  from  remote  times  and  there  are  numerous  sites  of  camps, 
villages  and  burial  sites  throughout  its  limits.  It  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  all  the  sites  in  this  county.  Many  earlier  sites  which  have 
been  investigated  are  those  which  yield  implements  similar  to  those 
termed  Eskimoan.  Sites  of  this  kind  are  found  principally  along 
sloping  hillsides  of  creek  valleys. 

The  next  known  occupation  is  one  that  yields  large  notched 
flints  and  soapstone  fragments.  Sites  of  this  kind  merge  into  others 
within  w'hich  are  found  polished  stone  implements  such  as  gorgets, 
celts  and  grooved  axes.  Occasionally  rude  pottery  is  found.  In 
examining  sites  of  this  occupation,  especially  througli  the  Cattarau- 
gus valley  and  along  Lake  Erie  and  also  through  the  inland  valleys 
of  Conewango  and  the  Allegheny,  it  would  appear  that  the  earliest 
occupants  to  leave  definite  traces  of  village  life  were  branches  of  the 
Algonkian  family. 

A  third  pha.se  of  culture  and  occupation  is  indicated  by  sites  u[X)n 
which  are  fnund  mounds  and  which  yield  notched  flint  spears,  arrow 
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heads,  knives,  celts  and  occasionally  a  grooved  axe,  copper  imple- 
>"c>^>  gorgets,  banner  stones,  bird  stones  and  gouges.  Pipes  are 
occasionally  found  of  the  platform-monitor  type.  Just  who  these 
people  were  who  left  these  traces  is  impossible  to  stale.  It  is  evidwit 
however,  that  they  were  a  sedentary  people  and  had  acquired  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  the  several  aboriginal  arts.  Their  pottery, 
however,  seems  to  have  lacked  durability  and  only  small  fragments 
are  found.  It  is  possible  that  they  built  some  of  the  earthworks 
within  the  county  but  the  greater  majority  of  the  embankments  and 
earth  walls  were  not  built  by  these  people.  Their  immediate  suc- 
cessors seem  to  have  been  an  early  branch  of  the  Hurrai-Iroquois 
stock,  which  succeeded  in  driving  out  the  earlier  occupants.  They 
built  numerous  earthworks  and  palisaded  inclosures  and  within 
these  recent  excavations  have  revealed  triangular  flint  points  and  an 
early  form  of  Iroquois  pottery.  This  pottery  is  interesting  from  the 
fact  that  the  high  overhanging  collar  does  not  seem  to  have  developed 
although  the  characteristic,  triangular  patterns,  made  by  parallel 
lines,  are  present. 

This  later  people  used  pitted  hammerstones  as  did  their  predeces- 
sors but  did  not  use  copper  implements,  gorgets  or  banner  stones. 
They  seem  to  have  succeeded  in  holding  this  region  up  to  historic 
times  although  they  later  developed  certain  other  characteristics. 

At  the  opening  of  the  historic  period  the  county  was  probably 
occupied  by  a  division  of  the  Erie  or  Cat  nation  which  held  most  of 
the  territory  between  Buffalo  creek  and  Sandusky,  Ohio.  They  had 
a  munber  of  villages  and  were  responsible  for  some  of  the  earth- 
works in  this  county. 

In  1654  the  Erie  were  destroyed  by  having  their  nationality  extin- 
guished in  the  conflict  with  the  confederated  Iroquois.  Historical 
accounts  seem  to  leave  the  impression  that  this  region  then  became 
abandoned  entirely  and  remained  so  for  more  than  one  hundred 
years.  This  does  not  seem  reasonable  on  the  face  of  things  and 
indeed  is  not  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  archeology,  for  it 
appears  that  very  soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  Erie  nation  the 
Seneca  had  settlements  in  certain  portions  of  the  cotmty. 

The  principal  archeological  centers  in  Cattaraugus  county  are: 
(i)  the  r^ions  about  the  mouth  of  Cattaraugus  creek  and  along  its 
bank  as  far  south  as  Gowanda;  (2}  in  the  valley  of  the  Conewango, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Conewango  village  and  within  the  township  of 
Conewango  ranging  northward  into  Leon  along  a  large  tributary  on 
the  Conewango  creek;  (3)  the  township  of  Randolph;  (4)  the 
valley  of  the  Allegheny  from  Limestone  on  the  east  to  Onoville  on 
the  west.  The  Allegheny  valley  contains  numerous  remains  of  all 
the    various   occupations    mentioned.      For    consi.d<e.Ta.b\«  ^tor.  "■«. 
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rcniaint'd  only  the  huiiling  gnmnd  of  ihc  Seneca  Indians  but  tlie 
Allegany  Reservation  now  covers  almost  the  entire  Allegheny  val- 
ley from  V'andalia  on  the  east  to  the  Painsylvania  line  on  the  west; 
15)  the  Allegheny  valley  from  Vaadalia  running  through  Olean  to 
Carroll  on  the  east;  (_6)  other  minor  localities  are  the  valley  of  Cold 
Spring  creek,  running  northward  into  the  town  of  Napoli,  the  valley 
ijf  Big  Indian  creek  in  the  town  of  Perrysburg,  and  the  hilly  region 
in  the  town  of  Persia  just  we^t  of  the  branch  of  the  town  of 
Caltaraugus. 

Investigation  along  archeological  lines  in  this  counti.-  were  early 
conducted  by  Schoolcraft,  Cheney,  Adams,  Larkin  and  Macauley, 
who  have  all  described  various  sites  in  the  county.  The  princJiial 
scientific  investigations  in  the  c'luntv  have  been  conducted  bv  M.  R. 
Harrington  and  the  writer.  Several  collectors,  among  them  W.  T. 
Fenlon  of  Conewango.  have  done  good  work  in  making  surveys  and 
lecording  sites. 

Many  of  the  aboriginal  village  sites  and  burial  grounds  found  in 
the  valley  of  the  Cattaraugus  and  vicinity  nsually  credited  to  the 
Erie  exhibit  characteristics  that  lead  one  to  think  that  in  reality 
they  belong  to  the  Seneca.  The  claj'  vessels  and  pipes  are  counter- 
parts of  those  found  in  the  valley  of  the  <  ;enesee.  the  original  habitai 
of  the  Senecas.  Farther  west  along  the  Lake  Erie  shore  are  sites 
that  are  unmistakably  Erie.  Here  the  pottery  is  vastly  different  in 
form  and  decoration.  The  Iroquois  exterminated  the  Erie  about 
1654  and  from  that  time  until  the  war  of  the  American  revolution 
their  territory  was  supposed  to  have  been  uninhabited.  To  have 
left  so  rich  a  hunting  ground  unvisitcd  and  without  settlements  is 
contrary  to  the  known  policies  of  the  Iroquois  and  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  the  Seneca,  to  whom  the  territory  naturally  fell,  early- 
had  villages  and  defensive  works  there.  Tradition  has  little  to  say 
of  ftiis  occupation  though  there  are  a  few  faint  ghmmerings  that 
might  lead  to  the  idea.  Archeologj-,  however,  sheds  a  more  definite 
light  on  the  matter  and  from  the  material  found  in  grave  pits  and 
refuse  heaps  in  the  Cattaraugus  v.illey  I  am  led  to  say  that  there  is 
much  evidence  to  support  the  statement  that  the  locality  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Seneca  soon  after  the  Krie  were  driven  from  it. 

LUl  of  Sites 
I  .-\  work  on  a  high  ridge  on  the  south  side  of  Cattaraugus  creek. 
5  miles  from  Lake  l->ie  and  one-fourth  of  a  mile  lielow  Bijj  Indian 
creek.  The  bluff  is  iiar.illel  with  the  first  creek,  iiointing  uji  stream. 
The  sides  are  high  and  abruyit.  except  at  one  place  on  the  uortli  side : 
along  this  a  wall  was  huilt  for  15  or  [H  rnd-i,  cnnipictely  clo'-ing  the 
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gap.  At  the  northwest  end  the  wall  bends  to  the  west.  The  ridge  is 
very  narrow  here.  This  site  has  been  recorded  by  various  writers, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  long  occupied.  The  ridge  appears  to 
be  natural  and  the  few  flints  found  near  it  seem  to  have  come  from 
a  pre-Iroquoian  village  site  nearer  Big  Indian's  mouth. 

2  Burning  Spring  Indian  fort.  This  earthwork  is  situated  on  the 
point  of  a  ridge  jutting  out  from  the  superior  terrace  on  the  south- 
east side  of  Cattaraugus  creek  near  the  mouth  of  Big  Indian  creek. 
The  earth  wall  that  forms  the  breastworks  of  the  fort  was  locally 
supposed  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  Indians  to  erect  and  hence 
was  credited,  for  no  other  apparent  reason,  to  the  French  and  the 
place  has  long  been  called  the  Old  French  fort.  Burning  spring  is 
found  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  fort  is  erected,  and 
takes  its  name  from  the  gas  that  bubbles  from  the  rocks  beneath  the 
water  at  the  base  of  Burning  Spring  falls,  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
mouth  of  Big  Indian  creek.  The  fort  proper  embraces  an  area  of 
about  I  acre.  The  site  is  admirably  adapted  by  its  surroundings  for 
a  fortified  refuge,  the  swift  Cattaraugus  on  the  north  preventing 
access  from  that  direction  and  the  high,  almost  perpendicular  slate 
chffs  of  Big  Indian  creek  on  the  west  forming  an  effective  barrier 
there.  The  eastern  hillside  is  less  steep  but  is  protected  by  a  series 
of  trenches  sheltered  by  walls  of  earth  dug  into  the  hill  at  intervals 
from  top  to  bottom.  These  outposts  are  found  at  all  easily  accessi- 
ble parts  of  the  bank.  They  were  probably  intended  as  vantage 
places  from  which  the  enemy  could  be  fouglit  and  driven  down  the 
slope.  That  these  walls  and  trenches  are  artificial  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  potsherds,  fire-broken  stones,  chipped  flint  and  stone  imple- 
ments were  found  below  the  modern  bottoms  of  the  trenches. 
The  earth  of  which  the  walls  are  composed  prove  to  have  been 
thrown  up  by  man  because  of  the  disturbance  of  the  regular  strata 
of  the  soil.  The  fort  is  separated  from  the  point  of  which  it  is  a 
part  by  a  wall  205  feet  in  length  that  curves  irregularly  from  bank 
to  bank.  All  this  wall  is  palpably  of  artificial  origin  as  again  shown 
by  the  disturbance  of  the  soil  layers.  The  base  of  the  wall  is  14  feet 
in  thickness  while  the  depth  from  the  crest  of  the  wall  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  excavation  is  16  feet.  The  average  height  of  the  wall 
from  the  bottom  of  the  trench  is  5  feet.  Near  the  eastern  side  of 
the  fort,  where  the  hill  is  not  steep,  the  wall  becomes  higher  and  the 
trench  deeper.  A  depression  in  the  top  of  the  wall  at  this  point 
seems  to  indicate  an  ancient  gateway.  The  site  is  of  early  Iroquoian 
occupation  and  metallic  implements  or  evidences  of  European  con- 
tact were  discovered. 

3  Burial  site  nenr  the  niniitli  of  Castile  creek. 
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4  A  large  earthwork  several  miles  southeast  of  (jowanda  is  at 
Point  Peter  (Cheney,  p.  40).  The  earth  wall  is  now  obliterated. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  stream  Point  Peter  reaches  Cattaraugus 
creek  in  an  abrupt  bluff,  on  top  of  which  is  a  half  circular  work,  the 
open  side  being  on  the  high  cliffs  above  the  creek.  This  work  of  j 
or  4  acres  is  on  a  level  plateau,  back  of  the  narrow  point. 

5  Some  pits  are  on  John  S.  Ackerly's  farm  (Adams,  p.  20,  270). 

6  A  burial  moimd  in  Dayton,  t2o  feet  around  and  10  feet  high, 
was  explored  in  1889  by  H.  L.  Reynolds,  but  the  exact  spot  was  not 

7  In  the  towns  of  Leon  and  Conewango  a  number  of  burial  mounds 
have  been  explored.  "  On  either  side  of  Conewango  valley  a  chain 
of  fortifications  may  be  traced  for  more  than  20  miles,  interspersed 
with  numerous  mausoleums  "  (Larkin,  p.  4).  The  mound  described 
was  on  a  hill  above  the  valley.  The  interior  mound  approached  an 
eUipse  being  61  by  65  feet,  with  an  altitude  of  (O  feet  above  the 
lower  mound,  which  was  3  feet  high.  Eight  sitting  skeletons  formed 
a  circle  within,  and  there  were  fine  relics.  The  fields  around  showed 
ancient  cultivation  (Chenej*,  p.  40,  pi.  3). 

S  In  the  town  of  Napoli,  one-half  of  a  mile  west  of  the  Narrows 
on  a  high  hill,  600  feet  above  the  Conewango  there  is  a  mound  120 
feet  in  circumference  (Larkin,  p.  16-17).  O"  th^  w^st  side  a 
stream  flows  to  the  Allegheny.  Dr  Frederick  Larkin,  who  conducted 
the  writer  to  the  site,  described  the  mound  as  having  a  stone  hut 
some  6  or  8  feet  high  within  it.  He  found  several  skeletons  within 
the  cavity  and  many  fine  spearheads,  "  several  amulets,  gorgets  and 
some  axes,"  The  mound  is  now  discernible  but  has  been  levelled  to 
a  tai^  extent  and  the  flat  stones  that  composed  the  vault  lie  scattered 
about. 

9  Mr  Cheney  reported  two  rectangular  excavations  on  lot  49, 
Leon,  now  considered  natural,  but  there  were  relics,  hearths  and 
traces  of  ancient  cultivation  (Cheney,  p.  40).  Many  of  these 
so-called  hearths  are  burnt  places  covering  one-half  of  an  acre.  There 
is  an  enormous  mass  of  burned  stone  and  charcoal  in  a  layer  more 
than  a  foot  deep  in  many  of  the  sites  described  by  Cheney. 

10  In  Randolph  village,  west  of  the  Conewango  and  partly 
inclosed  by  it,  was  a  bank  across  the  level  terrace,  60  rods  long. 
More  than  thirty  caches  were  formerly  seen  (Cheney,  p.  41,  pi.  4). 

11  Mound  near  Randolph  station.  Doctor  larkin  adds  notes 
of  interest,  it  being  his  home.  Blocks  of  mica  and  slone  hearths 
were  found,  and  thousands  of  relics  occurred  within  a  mile  around 
(Larkin,  p.  10).  Doctor  Larkin  commonlyused  the  term  "  thou- 
sands" and  "bushels,"  which  may  be  true  if  broken  flints,  fire- 
burned  stone  and  pottery  fragments  are  counted. 
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12  A  nearly  circular  work,  i  mile  easi  of  this  group,  is  about  lOOO 
feet  around  and  has  four  galewa>s  each  12  feet  wide.  There  are 
hearths  and  caches.  It  is  incJuded  in  the  last  plan  (Cheney,  p.  841  (. 
The  work  is  near  the  home  of  J.  E.  Weeden,  and  has  an  area  of  3 
acres  (Larkiii.  p.  10).  The  earth  ring  is  on  a  level  tract  near  a 
brook.     It  is  still  visihle  though  the  walls  have  been  reduced. 

13  A  circular  work  on  Elm  creek,  near  Kast  Randolph,  is  2iij 
feet  wide  with  many  caches  (Cheney,  p.  40,  pi.  2,  no.  2).  Larkin 
says  that  hundreds  of  relics  liave  been  found.  Mr  Reynolds  thought 
this  a  work  of  1  acre,  on  J.  N.  Metcalfs  land.  The  earth  wall  was 
still  visible  when  visited  by  the  writer  in  IQ06. 

14  Mounds  2  miles  from  the  -Mlegheny  up  Cold  Spring  creek. 
"  There  were  two  sepulchral  mounds  about  10  feet  high  "  (I-,arkin, 
p.  27).    Both  have  been  excavated  but  traces  of  each  were  visible  in 


15  A  mound  in  Cold  Spring  500  feet  west  of  the  .-Mlegheny  river 
was  20  feet  high  and  300  feet  around.  "  Cart-load.';  "  of  bones  were 
taken  from  il  with  fine  cupper  and  stone  articles  (Larkin,  p.  22). 
This  mound  is  slill  visible  hut  has  been  dug  until  it  has  been  reduced 
considerably  in  height.    There  seems  to  have  been  a  village  site  here, 

16  A  circular  work  on  the  south  side  of  the  Allegheny  river  in 
Bucktooth  township  (,nowl  Red  House)  is  on  a  steep  hill  above  Red 
House  creek.  It  is  not  quite  circular  and  is  1060  feet  in 
circumference. 

17  Several  miles  from  this  was  a  burial  mound  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Allegheny,  which  was  10  feet  high  (Cheney,  p.  42), 

18  Several  miles  below  this  was  a  circular  work  on  the  ea.^t  bank 
of  the  Allegheny.  300  feet  in  diameter  which  seemed  recent.  Relics 
are  found  all  along  the  river.  Several  other  works  are  reported  to 
exist  at  some  distance  from  it  (Cheney,  p.  42). 

19  Tunesassa  is  a  Seneca  Indian  village  at  the  mouth  of  Cold 
Spring  creek. 

20  Genesinguhta,  now  Old  Town,  was  a  Seneca  village  of  the 
last  century  on  the  .\llegheny  in  Elko  (Adams,  p.  41). 
still  to  be  found  and  include  pottery,  pipes,  brass  and 
ments  and  flints. 

21  There  was  a  c<mncil  house  at  Hor.se  Shoe  bend  01 
heny,  in  Creat  Valley,  and  2  miles  above  was  Killbuck. 
village  ( .\dam>.  p.  (xjo).    This  was  a  Seneca  settlement. 

22  .-\  fort  site  is  reixirted  by  J.  K.  Chase  as  being  near  Great 
Valley. 

23  In  Carrollton  nearly  opixisite  the  village  of  Limestone  is  a 
circular  work  about  1000  feet  around,  in  llie  v;i!lcy  of  the  Tunaeng- 
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want.  A  lar^e  gateway  with  breastworks  led  toward  a  stream  on  the 
north.  Large  quantities  of  bones  were  found,  with  hearths  and 
caches  (Larkin,  p.  .29-30,  fig.  8).  French  describes  a  work  on  the 
fiats,  in  the  form  of  a  figure  8,  which  may  be  the  same.  Larkin 
adds,  "  The  valley  of  the  Tunaengwant.  together  with  that  of  Great 
Valley,  Wright's  creek  and  in  fact  nearl>'  ever)-  stream  that  is  bor- 
dered by  fertile  lands,  were  once  occupied  by  the  mound  builders. 
Vestiges  of  ancient  works  are  numerous,  such  as  military  fortifica- 
tions, sepulchral  mounds,  flint  arrowheads,  mica  and  copper  relics. 
As  we  pass  up  the  Allegheny  from  its  junction  with  Tunaengwant, 
we  find  the  faded  remains  of  the  ancient  people  at  every  step  " 
(Larkin,  p.  31). 

24  At  Olean  the  canal  passed  through  a  burial  mound,  40  feet 
wide  by   60  feet  long  and  10  feet  high  (Larkin,  p.  31). 

25  There  was  a  group  of  small  mounds  at  the  confluence  of  Olean 
creek  and  Allegheny  river  (Macauley,  2:113).  These  have  now  been 
destroyed  but  there  are  abundant  traces  of  Indian  occupations  in  the 
vicinity  of  Olean. 

26  In  Hinsdale,  about  5  miles  north  of  Oiean,  and  near  the  west 
side  of  the  creek,  was  a  circular  fort  of  about  3  acres.  Around  it 
relics  were  abundant  (Larkin,  p.  31).  This  was  on  Peake's  and 
Gould's  land. 

27  A  fort  at  the  Jackson  schoolhouse,  2  miles  northwest  of  Versail- 
les, at  the  mouth  of  Castile  creek,  was  excavated  by  M.  R.  Harring- 
ton for  the  Harvard  Peabody  Museum.  .All  forts  along  Cattaraugus 
creek  are  on  high  points,  formed  by  tributaries  of  that  stream.  All 
have  a  single  and  nearly  .straight  bank,  except  that  at  the  schoolhouse 
in  which  there  is  an  opening  in  ihe  bank.  The  walls  are  about  20 
feet  apart  and  180  feet  long.  The  outside  or  eastern  ditch  is  deep, 
and  the  interior  one  broad  an<l  shallower.  The  outside  wall  is  now  5 
or  6  feet  high  from  the  bottom  of  the  outer  ditch,  ami  about  4  feet 
above  the  inner  one.  The  occupation  is  similar  to  that  of  Burning 
Spring  and  is  Iroquoian. 

28  Camp  site  west  of  the  Jackson  schoolhouse, 

29  The  Indians  reixtrt  four  forts  between  Versailles  and 
Gowanda,  within  as  many  miles.  The  only  one  known  to  the  writer 
i,^  one  on  a  "  hog-back  "'  running  into  the  creek  on  the  reservation 
road  just  before  the  (iowanda  hill  is  reached. 

30  Mound  on  N.  K.  G.  (wiwan's  land,  near  Kutledge.  fi  feet  high 
and  20  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  were  stone  relics  and  ashes.  Nine 
skeletons  sat  in  a  circle,  hack  to  back  (V.  S.  Bur.  of  Eth..  1890-91, 

p.  508). 
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31  Mound  along  the  river  west  of  Vandalia  ojiencd  by  K.  Tandy 
Jem  er  son. 

32  Mound  west  of  the  niouth  of  Troiit  creek  in  the  town  of 
Carrollton.  Moses  Shongo  found  a  complete  pottery  vessel  here.  It 
is  now  in  the  State  Museum. 

Cayuga  County 

General  occupatiOTi.  Cayuga  county  is  one  of  the  few  localities 
in  the  State  that  contains  within  so  small  an  area  so  large  a  number 
of  earthworks  and  village  sites.  These  are  distributed  along  the 
Seneca  river  and  around  the  shores  of  Cayuga  lake.  The  county  has 
long  been  a  hunting  ground  for  amateur  archeologists  and  many 
scores  of  sites  have  been  ruthlessly  exploited  by  the  relic  hunter. 
Like  other  counties  in  this  genera!  geographical  region,  there  are 
evidences  of  several  occupations.  Before  the  coming  of  the  Ca\'uga 
Indians  into  the  northern  part  of  the  country  the  makers  of  the 
polished  slate  implements  had  lived  there,  leaving  numerous  evi- 
dences of  their  early  occupancy.  As  is  the  case  in  other  regions, 
however,  very  few  graves  of  this  culture  have  been  discovered  and 
most  of  the  relics  of  it  have  been  picked  up  on  the  surface.  The 
later  Cavuga-Iroquoi.«,  however,  left  numemus  traces  and  their 
earthworks,  village  sites  and  burial  grounds  are  scattered  through- 
out the  county. 

One  of  the  sites  which  particularly  attracted  the  attention  of  E.  G. 
Squire  was  the  hilltop  fortification  near  Auburn.  This  earthwork 
he  describes  in  detail.'  The  earthwork  is  situated  on  a  high,  steep 
side  hill  overlooking  the  citj-  of  Auburn,  and  is  defended  by  the 
steep  slope  and  the  ravines.  An  embankment  surrounded  most 
of  the  fortification  and  Mr  Squier  noted  eight  gateways.  Another 
interesting  fortification  is  in  the  town  of  Mentz,  6  miles  northwest 
of  Auburn  and  3  miles  from  Throopsville.  This  earthwork  is 
situated  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge  running  north  and  south,  just  east 
of  the  road  to  Byron,  the  fence  not  running  more  than  2  rods  from 
the  eastmost  embankment.  But  one  gate  is  noted  and  this  is  near 
the  southwestern  portion  of  the  inclosure.  Other  fortifications  of 
this  character  in  the  county  are  of  considerable  interest  but  these 
two  are  typical.  A  later  Iroquoian  stockade  site  was  in  the  town 
of  Ledyard  4  miles  south  of  Union  Springs.  The  great  ca.stlc  of 
the  Cayugas  was  not  far  from  this  point,  being  on  the  north  bank 
of  Great  Gully  brook,  about  i>-2  miles  from  the  lake.  An  important 
settlement  attractive  alike  to  the  early  and  later  Indians  was  on  the 
range  about  Farley's  Point. 

'The  Ahoriginal  Monuments  of  New  York,  E.  G.  Sr|iiic'r,  p.  36. 
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31  Motind  along  the  river  west  of  Vandalia  opened  by  K.  Tandr 
Jemerson. 

32  Mound  west  of  the  mouth  of  Troitt  creek  m  the  town  of 
Carrollton.  Moses  Shongo  found  a  complete  pottery  vessel  here.  It 
is  now  in  the  State  Museum. 

Cayuga  County 

General  occupation.  Cayuga  county  is  one  of  the  few  localities 
in  the  State  Ihat  contains  within  so  small  an  area  so  large  a  number 
of  earthworks  and  village  sites.  These  are  distributed  along  the 
Seneca  river  and  around  the  shores  of  Cayuga  lake.  The  county  has 
long  been  a  hunting  ground  for  amateur  archeologists  and  many 
scores  of  sites  have  been  ruthlessly  exploited  by  the  relic  hunter. 
Like  other  counties  in  this  general  geographical  region,  there  are 
evidences  of  several  occupations.  Before  the  coming  of  the  Cayuga 
Indians  into  the  northern  part  of  the  country  the  makers  of  the 
polished  slate  implements  had  lived  there,  leaving  numerous  evi- 
dences of  thdr  early  occupancy.  As  is  the  case  in  other  regions, 
however,  very  few  graves  of  this  culture  have  been  discovered  and 
most  of  the  relics  of  it  have  been  picked  up  on  the  surface.  The 
later  Cayuga -1  roquois,  however,  left  numerous  traces  and  their 
earthworks,  village  sites  and  burial  grounds  are  scattered  through- 
out the  county. 

One  of  the  sites  which  particularly  attracted  the  attention  of  E.  G. 
Squire  was  the  hilltop  fortification  near  Auburn.  This  earthwork 
he  describes  in  detail.'  The  earthwork  is  situated  on  a  high,  steep 
side  hill  overlooking  the  citj-  of  Auburn,  and  is  defended  by  the 
steep  slope  and  the  ravines.  An  embankment  surrounded  most 
of  the  fortification  and  Mr  Squier  noted  eight  gateways.  Another 
interesting  fortification  is  in  the  town  of  Mentz,  6  miles  northwest 
of  Auburn  and  3  miles  from  Throopsville.  This  earthwork  is 
situated  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge  running  north  and  south,  just  east 
of  the  road  to  Byron,  the  fence  not  running  more  than  2  rods  from 
the  eastmost  embankment.  But  one  gate  is  noted  and  this  is  near 
the  southwestern  portion  of  the  inclosure.  Other  fortifications  of 
this  character  in  the  county  are  of  considerable  interest  but  these 
two  are  typical.  A  later  Iroquoian  stockade  site  was  in  the  town 
of  Ledyard  4  miles  south  of  Union  Springs.  The  great  castle  of 
the  Cayugas  was  not  far  from  this  point,  being  on  the  north  bank 
of  Great  Gully  brook,  about  i  J^  mites  from  the  lake.  An  important 
settlement  attractive  alike  to  the  early  and  later  Indians  was  on  the 
range  about  Farley's  Point. 

'The  .\horigiiial   Moiiumcnts  of  Xew  York.  K.  G.  Sqiiicr.  |i.  j(\ 
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Many  of  the  clay  pipes  of  the  Cayugas  have  several  differences 
that  mark  them  as  historical  Cayuga.  The  bowl  is  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  pottery  vessel  and  decorated  over  its  entire  surface  with  small 
lines  placed  closely  togetiier  in  triangular  patterns.  This  bowl 
sets  squat  at  an  obtuse  angle  upon  the  stem.  Pottery  of  this  kind, 
together  with  fragments  of  earthen  vessels,  are  found  on  nearly 
every  Cayuga  site  in  the  county. 

The  princiijal  authorities  on  thi.-;  county  are  Dr  William  M. 
Beauchamp.  Gen.  J.  \".  H.  Clark.  P..  11.  (iohl.  of  Auburn  and  W.  W. 
.Vdams  of  Union  Springs.  A  considerable  amount  of  interest  is 
manifested  in  Auburn  by  the  Cayuga  County  Historical  Society  in 
the  antiquities  of  the  region. 

Location  of  Sites  ' 

1  Arrowhead.^  and  other  implements  are  found  around  Spring 
lake,  in  Conquest.  They  would  naturallly  occur  along  the  trails 
leading  to  Lake  Ontario.  Some  small  burial  mounds  were  a  mile 
.south  of  this  village,  and  there  were  also  fireplaces  and  shell  de- 
posits toward  the  river.  ("Hinsdale) 

2  There  was  a  village  .site  in  the  town  of  Scipio;  also  graves,  on 
the  Watkin's  fann. 

3  There  was  a  burial  place  on  the  Sterling  Mine's  farm,  in  Ster- 
ling. 

4.  In  the  town  of  Montezuma  was  a  burial.  This  was  on  the 
Sibley  estate.  Eagle  Bluff,  north  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad 
tracks. 

5.  A  village  site  was  in  the  town  of  Meiitz.  on  the  J.  W.  Sperry 
estate. 

6  A  burial  was  also  on  the  Pierson  farm,  in  Sterling, 

7  There  were  camps  on  Howland  island,  in  the  Seneca  river,  and 
many  relics  have  been  found.  These  .seem  to  be  of  an  (Krctipation 
much  older  than  the  Ir(K|Uois. 

8  Gen.  J.  \'.  II.  Clark  says  that  the  Onond^a  had  also  cleared  off 
what  is  called  the  salt  fields,  in  the  town  of  Cato.  and  had  a  small 
settlement  there. 

9  On  the  west  shon'  of  Cross  lake  just  north  of  the  Seneca 
river  there  is  an  e.irly  site  with  rude  relics. 

ro  .\  burial  place  was  found  at  Bluff  ixiint  cast  of  the  Seneca  river 
and  near  1'on  Bridge  in  i!^^4.  I  he  relics  were  modem.  The  point 
is  "about  20  rods  north  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad  tracts, 
a  marsh  separating  them,  and  is  jrarallel  with  the  east  bank  of 

'  Based  on   Bcaiu-Ii amp's  list. 
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Many  of  the  clay  pipes  of  the  Cayugas  have  several  differences 
that  mark  them  as  hiatorical  Cayuga.  The  bowl  is  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  pottery  vessel  and  decorated  over  its  entire  surface  with  small 
lines  placed  closely  together  in  triangular  patterns.  This  bowl 
sets  squat  at  an  obtuse  angle  upon  the  stem.  Pottery  of  this  kind, 
together  with  fragments  of  earthen  vessels,  are  found  on  nearly 
every  Cayuga  site  in  the  county. 

The  principal  authorities  on  this  county  are  Dr  William  M. 
Beauchanip.  Gen.  J.  \".  if.  Clark.  E.  H.  (iohl,  of  Auburn  and  W.  W. 
Adams  of  Union  Springs.  A  considerable  amount  of  interest  is 
manifested  in  Auburn  by  the  Cayuga  County  Historical  Society  in 
the  antiquities  of  the  region. 

Location  of  Sites  ' 

1  Arrowheads  and  other  implements  are  found  around  Spring 
lake,  in  Conquest.  They  woidd  Tiaturallly  occur  along  the  trails 
leading  to  I-^ke  Ontario.  Some  small  burial  mounds  were  a  mile 
south  of  this  village,  and  there  were  also  fireplaces  and  shell  de- 
posits toward  the  river.  (Hinsdale) 

2  There  was  a  village  site  in  the  town  of  Scipio ;  also  graves,  on 
the  Watkin's  farm. 

3  There  was  a  burial  place  on  the  Sterling  Mine's  farm,  in  Ster- 
ling. 

4.  In  the  town  of  Montezuma  was  a  burial.  This  was  on  the 
Sihley  estate.  Eagle  Bluff,  north  of  the  New  York  Central  railroad 
tracks. 

5.  A  village  site  was  in  the  town  of  Mentz,  on  the  J.  W.  Sperry 
estate. 

6  A  burial  was  also  on  the  Pierson  farm,  in  Sterling, 

7  There  were  camps  on  Howland  island,  in  the  Seneca  river,  and 
many  relics  have  been  found.  These  seem  to  he  of  an  occupation 
much  older  than  the  Iroquois. 

8  Gen.  J.  V.  H.  Clark  says  that  the  Onondaga  had  also  cleared  off 
what  is  called  the  salt  fields,  in  the  town  of  Cato.  and  had  a  small 
settlement  there. 

9  On  the  west  shore  of  Cross  lake  just  north  of  the  Seneca 
river  there  i.t  an  early  site  with  rude  relics. 

10  A  burial  place  was  found  ai  Bluff  point  cast  of  the  Seneca  river 
and  near  Fox  Bridge  hi  if''j4.  The  relics  were  modem.  The  point 
is  "about  20  rods  north  of  ihe  New  York  Central  railroad  tracks. 
a  marsh  separating  them,  and  is  |>arallel  with  the  east  bank  of 


'  Based  on  Beauchamp's  list. 
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Seneca  river.  It  contains  about  27  acres  of  gravelly  soil."  The 
skeletons  were  found  at  the  extreme  south  point.  This  was  probably 
the  burial  place  of  Onodtare. 

II  Squier  described  a  smaJl  work  6  miles  northwest  of  Auburn 
and  3  miles  from  Throopsville  in  the  town  of  Mentz,  and  by  the 
road  to  Port  Byron.  "The  work  is  built  upon  the  crest  of  a 
narrow  ridge,  which  extends  nearly  north  and  south,  and  along 
which  the  main  road  passes."  The  walls  were  then  2  or  3  feet 
high.  Some  comparatively  recent  relics  had  been  found,  as  well 
as  skeletons  within  and  without  the  walls.  There  was  one  gate.  He 
thought  this  might  be  a  work  mentioned  by  Macauley  at  Montezuma, 
which  is  4  miles  northwest  and  in  the  next  town.  That  work  has 
not  been  found. 


8*-ee< 


12  There  is  a  site  of  2  acres  in  lot  28,  Sennetl,  2  miles  ^^^^lhL■a^l 
of  Auburn,  with  relics  of  earthenware  and  stone. 

13  The  work  at  Fort  Hill,  Auburn,  has  been  tigined  by  Squier 
and  Schoolcraft,  of  which  a  small  pari  remains  in  the  cemetery, 
front  of  the  Logan  monument.  Figure  71  gives  S(|uicr's  plan 
which  differs  slightly  from  the  other.     The  wall  was  not  coniinu- 
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ous  and  may  never  have  been  so.  The  north  and  south  axis  irom 
the  outside  base  of  the  bank  was  410  feet,  and  the  east  and  west 
416.  There  were  several  openings  in  the  wall,  of  which  Squier  said: 
"It  has  been  conjectured  by  some  that  the  walls  here  have  been 
washed  away,  but  it  is  clear  that  there  was  a  slight  necessity 
for  defenses  at  this  point,  and  that  none  ever  existed  beyond  what 
may  be  traced."  The  descent  was  abrupt  on  all  sides,  and  there 
were  caches.  The  bank  was  2  or  3  feet  high  in  1850,  with  a  cor- 
responding ditch.  (Squier,  p.  49,  pi.  5,  no.  i.)  The  walls  are  still 
well  preserved  at  this  writing. 

14  Macauley  described  another  fort  in  Auburn,  2  miles  north- 
east of  this,  containing  2  acres,  with  a  bank,  ditch  and  gateway. 
It  was  on  Nlprth  street,  near  the  present  railroad  crossing.  When 
the  land  was  cleared  about  1790,  the  bank  was  7  feet  hi^,  and 
the  ditch  10  feet  wide.  It  was  350  paces  in  circumference,  and 
had  a  gate  to  the  northeast.  Hanunerstones,  earthenware  and  triai^- 
ular  flint  arrowheads  were  found.  Not  far  oft  was  a  mound  filled 
with  skeletons,  probably  a  natural  elevation.  DeWitt  Qinton  more 
correctly  said  it  was  a  mile  north  of  the  last,  but  he  may  have 
overestimated  the  area.  He  also  stated  that  it  had  a  north  gate,  the 
entrance  of  which  must  have  been  from  the  west  on  account  of 
the  overlapping  of  the  wall. 

15  There  is  a  cemetery,  etc.  with  modem  relics  on  John  Morse's 
land  3  miles  north  of  Cayuga.    It  is  covered  by  an  orchard. 

16  North  Cayuga,  St  Stephen's  or  Thiohero,  was  2  miles  north 
of  Cayuga  village,  on  lot  24.  Aurelius.  The  site  occupies  3  or 
4  acres  east  of  the  canal  and  north  of  the  highway.  Jesuit  rings 
and  European  articles  are  found.  In  an  early  cache  nearby  was 
found  a  plate  of  mica  and  other  curious  articles.  This  and  most 
of  the  following  sites  were  reported  by  W.  W.  Adams  of  Mapleton. 
Gen.  J.  S.  Qark  said  that  Choharo  "  was  the  Tichero  (Thiohero) 
or  St  Stephen's  of  the  Jesuit  relations,  said  to  signify  the  place  of 
rushes,  at  the  foot  of  Cayuga  lake  on  the  east  side,  at  the  exact  point 
where  the  bridge  of  the  middle  turnpike  left  the  east  shore.  The 
trail  across  the  marsh  followed  the  north  bank  of  an  ancient  chan- 
nel of  the  Seneca  river.  .  .  .  The  salt  springs  mentioned  by  Father 
Raffeix  in  1672  were  on  the  west  side  of  the  marsh  about  a  halt 
a  mile  north  of  the  New  York  Centra!  railroad  bridge." 

17  In  a  burial  place  on  Frontenac  island.  Cayuga  lake,  skeletons 
were  found  on  a  rock  2  feet  under  ground. 

18  Stone  relics  alone  are  found  on  a  site  of  10  acres  on  Yawger's 
point,  north  of  Union  Springs,  lot  92,  Springport.  Lodge  sites 
appear  over  the  whole  field. 
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ly  An  early  site  on  liil  85,  on  the  same  point,  occupies  2  or  J  ^ 
acres,  Tlie  graves  occupy  a  plot  40  or  50  feet.  Long  shell  beads  ■ 
are  found  but  nothing  European. 

20  J.  W.  Kale^  found  bones  of  men,  women  and  children  in  a  pit 
a  mile  north  of  Union  Spring*  and  near  the  lake.  There  were  no 
relics  (Smithsonian  report  1881).  General  Clark  also  mentions 
"Gewauga,  a  small  hamlet  on  the  present  site  of   Union  Springs 

.    .   on  the  east  side  of  Cayuga  lake." 

21  There  are  several  early  sites  on  l-'arley's  point,  south  of  Union 
Springs,  and  on  lot  7.  Springport.  Mr  Adams  thought  part  of 
Cayuga  Castle  was  nn  this  point  hut  found  only  early  relics.  The 
siie  comprises  8  or  10  acres  and  the  graves  occupy  a  small  area. 
The  relics  are  of  stone  and  shell  with  clay  and  stone  pipe  and  pottery. 

22  There  was  a  stockade  in  Ledyard,  4  miles  southeast  of  Union 
Springs ;  the  walls  are  still  mostly  undisturbed.     It  was  described  by 

r  Squier,  whose  plan  is  used  on  a  scale  of  400  feet  to  the  inch,  it 
seems  recent  and  is  on  a  point  between  two  deep  ravines.  A  some- 
what pyriform  space  is  inclosed  at  the  end  of  the  point  which  is 
about  300  feet  in  diameter.  The  curving  stockade  takes  in  about 
half  of  the  outline;  the  holes  are  R  inches  in  diameter.  There  arc 
caches  within.  From  the  extreme  point  of  (he  plateau  ihe  "  Indian 
path"  follows  a  narrow  spur  to  the  water.  The  banks  of  (he 
streams  are  175  feet  high.  (Squier,  p.  88,  pi.  13.) 

23  Morgan  says  that  Gayagaanha,  Ihe  principal  village,  was  on 
Salmon  creek  3  miles  south  of  Union  Springs. 

24  Gen.  J.  S.  Qark  speaks  of  "Cayuga  Castle,  an  Indian  town 
containing  fifteen  very  large  houses  of  squared  logs,  on  the  south 
line  of  Springport  ...  on  the  north  bank  of  Great  ( iully  brook  and 
from  I  to  2  miles  from  the  lake." 

25  A  site  on  lot  114  Ledyard  is  sui>posed  to  he  Upj>er  Cayuga. 
There  are  fireplaces  and  a  few  graves  with  European  relics  and 
copper  fish  hooks.  General  Clark  speak.s  of  "  Upjier  Cayuga,  an 
Indian  town  of  fourteen  very  large  houses,  near  the  north  line  of 
Ledyard  ...  on  the  south  bank  of  Great  (iidl)  hrook  and  as 
appears  on  the  map  between  1  and  2  miles  from  ihe  lake."  The 
distance  is  more  than  3  miles. 

26  East  Cayuga,  or  Old  Town,  was  one-fourth  of  a  mile  west 
of  Mapleton.  on  lot  (J5.  Iteming.  Area,  ro  or  12  acres  east  of  ihc 
<"reek.  The  relics  are  recent.  Clark  mnes  that  "  East  Cayuga,  or 
■^H  "^o-'n  cn'ained  thirteen  houses,  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  town  of  Springjiort  as  indicated  on  the  ma|>  fnmi  3  In  4  miles 
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from  the  lake.     A  she  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Fleming  was  a 
site  of  this  town  at  about  this  time,"  which  was  1779. 

27  Cemetery  of  half  an  acre  on  lot  89,  west  of  Fleming  village. 
Modern  relics. 

28  Site  of  10  to  15  acres  at  Scipioville,  with  recent  relics.  Nearly 
level  ground.    There  wias  a  burial  place. 

29  Oark  says  that  "Conondote  was  an  Indian  town  of  fourteen 
houses  on  the  site  of  the  present  Aurora;  according  to  George 
Grant's  journal  it  contained  1500  peach  trees." 

30  Stockade  found  on  Isaac  Caqienter's  farm  near  the  north  line 
of  lot  67  Ledyard,  in  1887.  .\rea  2  acres,  with  potsherds,  pipes, 
celts  and  broken  bones  and  skeletons.  It  is  a  level  point  between  two 
ravines.  There  was  a  simple  stockade  100  feet  long  from  Payne's 
creek  on  one  side  to  a  small  stream  on  the  other. 

31  On  lot  68,  in  the  town  of  Ledyard.  is  a  stockade  site  mentioned 
by  Macaulcy,  near  .\urora.  It  was  "  2  miles  from  the  village  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  the  area  triangular,  containing  2  acres.  Two 
of  its  sides  were  defended  by  precipitous  banks,  the  third  by  an 
embankment  and  ditch.  Fragments  of  earthen  vessels  and  the 
bones  of  animals  have  been  found  in  ash  pits.  It  is  near  Paynes 
creek  and  the  relics  consist  of  stone  articles  and  potsherds." 

32  A  cemeterj-  of  one-half  of  an  acre  is  2  miles  south  of  Ledyard 
postofTice,  on  lot  83.  The  village  site  is  one-fourth  of  a  mile  farther 
south.    Earthenware  occurs. 

33  A  cemetery  in  P.  Stafford's  woods,  west  of  the  road  and  one- 
half  of  a  mile  north  of  Kings  Ferrj-.  Nothing  was  found  with  the 
skeletons,  which  were  in  rows. 

34  The  Sterner  site  is  a  mile  south  of  Genoa,  occupying  i  or  2 
acres  on  both  sides  of  Salmon  creek.  It  is  on  lot  17.  with  recent 
relics  and  occupied  with  graves, 

35  A  viliagc  site  is  on  the  west  side  of  Big  Salmon  creek,  lot  74, 
Venice,  2  miles  south  of  Venice  Center.  The  cemetery  is  east  of 
the  creek,  on  a  small  knoll  one-eighth  of  an  acre  in  extent.  Shell 
gorgets  and  European  articles  are  found  there.  The  village  i.s  on 
level  land  on  the  other  side  and  farther  south. 

36  The  Indian  fields  commence  on  the  Hill  farm,  lot  88.  Scipio. 
and  extend  across  Venice  5  miles  into  (lenoa.  being  about  a  mile 
wide  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek,  while  Myers  is  the  only  place 
of  importance  on  the  east.  Recent  relics  are  found  on  almost  every 
farm,  and  in  early  days  large  quantities  of  brass  were  taken  from 
them. 
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37  A  Stockade  has  been  reported  on  s.  site  of  lo  or  12  acres  e 
Myers  station,  but  not  detiiiitely.     The  village  was  south  o£  the 
creek,  on  lot  97,  Venice. 

38  Cemetery  is  east  of  the  railroad  on  a  sandy  knoll.  Early  and 
recent  relics  French  mentions  the  fort  east  of  the  creek. 

39  A  site  of  2  or  3  acres  in  Locke,  one-half  or  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  west  of  Milan,  is  usually  reported  as  a  stockade,  but  Mr 
Adams  in  his  hasty  examination  found  no  traces  of  this.  It  embraces 
a  space  in  the  woods  on  a  point  between  two  streams.  Such  positions 
were  rarely  without  defense.  Earthenware  is  found.  Child  ( Di- 
rectory, 1867-68)  says  that  "  Traces  of  an  Indian  burial  ground  are 
still  visible,  covering  about  2  acres  of  ground  between  two  deep 
gulfs,  half  a  mile  west  of  Milan.  The  graves  are  distributed  in 
rows  east  and  west."  This  site  was  explored  by  Alanson  Skitmer 
in  1915. 

40  Fortified  hill  near  Moravia. 

41  Macauley  says,  "On  the  east  side  of  the  Seneca  river  near 
Montezuma,  there  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a  small  fort.  A 
small  mound  occurs  not  far  from  the  fort." 

42  There  is  a  site  on  lot  15,  Scipio,  which  yields  no  European 
articles.  It  embraces  2  acres  south  of  the  creek.  The  cemetery 
is  on  a  slightly  raised  elevation. 

43  Graves  on  a  hillside  about  a  mile  west  of  Venice  Center. 

44  Obliterated  earthwork  in  the  town  of  Niles,  a  little  north  of 
the  Moravia  line  and  a  mile  east  of  Owasco  lake,  on  M.  B.  Duryec's 
farm. 

45  Camp   on  the  flats  at  the  south  end  of  Owasco  lake. 

46  In  October  1899  an  early  cemetery  was  opened  a  little  west  of 
Throopsville  station. 

47  Burial  site  in  the  town  of  Venice,  on  the  Haines  and  Husted 
property. 

48  Village  site  at  outlet  of  Owasco  lake,  Lakeside.  This  site 
was  explored  in  1915  by  A,  C.  Parker  and  E.  H.  Gohl.  Two  large 
pottery  vessels  were  restored  by  Mr  Gobi.  Another  large  vessel 
was  found  near  the  outlet  by  Dr  B.  I.  C.  Buckland  of  Fleming. 
Much  of  the  Owasco  lake  material  is  in  the  New  York  State 
Museum  but  some  of  the  material  found  by  Mr  Gohl  is  in  his 
personal  possession. 

49  Village  site  on  the  north  side  of  Dutch  Hollow  brook  at  the 
mouth  and  along  the  shore  of  Owasco  lake. 

50  Burial  site  south  of  the  mouth  of  Dutch  Hollow  brook  on  lot 
92. 
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Chautauqua  County 

General  occupation.  The  principal  areas  of  occupation  in  this 
county  are : 

I  The  lake  shore  between  the  western  and  eastern  boundaries  of 
the  county,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  state  line  to  Irving.  In  this 
tract  the  principal  sites  are  near  Ripley,  Westfield,  Portland, 
Fredonia,  Sheridan,  Silver  Creek  and  Irving,  As  may  be  expected 
there  are  traces  of  different  peoples  and  a  wide  variety  of  relics. 

12  The  hilly  country  south  of  the  lake  and  lying  in  the  townships 
of  Mina  and  French  creek.  There  are  mounds  and  earthworks  near 
Findley  lake  and  many  traces  of  occupation  along  the  valley  of 
French  creek. 

3  The  region  about  Chautauqua  lake  where  there  are  mounds, 
village  sites  and  many  camps. 

4  An  extension  of  this  area  up  the  valley  of  Cassadaga  creek 
where  there  are  numerous  remains  near  Falconer,  Gerry  and  about 
Cassadaga  lake.  This  includes  the  valley  of  Mill  creek  running 
through  Sinclairville  where  there  are  remains  on  the  creek  bank  in 
Sinclairvilte  and  on  the  hills  to  the  east  and  south. 

5  The  valleys  of  Clear  creek  and  Conewango  running  through 
the  town  of  Ellington.  Here  within  the  township  of  Poland,  Elling- 
ton and  Cherry  creek  are  numerous  interesting  remains.  Some  of 
the  most  interesting  are  in  Ellington  and  along  the  valley  of  Clear 
creek  where  there  are  many  earthworks,  mounds  and  ancient  village 
sites.  In  Poland  there  are  mounds  and  camp  sites  along  the  banks  of 
the  Conewango  while  southward  on  the  west  side  of  ihe  creek 
between  Frewsburg  and  the  valley  of  Stillwater  creek  on  the  south 
side  are  further  remains. 

6  Most  interesting  sites  are  found  along  the  banks  and  the  high- 
lands upon  the  south  shore  of  Cattaraugus  creek,  in  the  corporation 
of  Irving,  Here  on  the  hilly  lands  are  a  number  of  ancient  sites 
yielding  polished  slone  impleinenl.'.  The  county  was  evidently  oc-. 
cupied  from  very  early  times.  Camp  sites  are  found  not  far  from 
deposits  of  mastodon  bones  in  Sheridan. 

A  survey  of  Chautauqua  county  leads  to  the  discovery  that  there 
were  at  least  three  distinct  cultures  or  successive  occupations  of  this 
region  differentiated  by  very  wide  characteristics.  There  seems  some 
evidence  also  of  a  fourth  occupation. 

The  oldest  occupation  definitely  traceable  is  that  characterized  bv 
the  notched  and  shouldered  arrow  point  and  lai^e  spear 
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the  total  absence  of  clay  poitery  and  of  bone  injplenients,  by  the 
absence  of  pits  except  a  few  shallow  ones  containing  charcoal  only. 
The  village  sites  of  this  culture  and  occupation  are  situated  alike 
on  hills  and  in  valleys  and  seem  to  have  l)eeii  spread  out  ratlier 
than  close  together.  On  sites  of  this  description  the  gorget,  bird 
and  banner  stone  and  other  i>olished  slate  articles  have  been  found, 
although  most  of  the  celts  are  of  the  common  type,  that  is.  synunelri- 
cal  and  equilateral.  Be\'eled  back  adzes  are  found,  also.  Stone 
pipes  are  not  uncommon,  some  of  which  are  of  the  fiat  base  or 
monitor  type.  Mounds  in  which  tliese  same  articles  have  been 
discovered  seem  to  indicate  that  the  mounds  are  relics  of  this  occupa- 
tion. These  mounds  are  nowhere  so  large  as  those  of  Ohio  or 
Wisconsin,  and  seldom  exceed  50  feet  in  diameter  and  8  or  10  feet  in 
height.  On  sites  of  this  description  grooved  axes  are  sometimes 
found  although  ihey  seem  to  have  been  acquired  from  another  cul- 
ture elsewhere  by  trade  or  otherwise.  The  human  remains  of  the 
occupation  are  e.'itremely  rare  and  probably  none  has  ever  been 
found  suitable  for  measurement  or  comparison. 

The  second  distinct  culture  is  that  known  as  the  early  Iroquoian 
and  is  susceptible  of  two  divisions,  the  prehistoric  and  historic.  The 
historic  or  second  stage  of  this  cnlliire  is  undoubtedly  Rrian,  but 
the  prehistoric  or  first  stage  is  better  termed  Iroquoian  and  differs 
from  the  second  in  several  material  points. 

The  third  culture  or  occupation  traceable  is  that  of  the  Confeder- 
ated Iroquois,  presumably  the  Seneca  who  held  tracts  of  land  here 
during  the  late  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries.  This  occupation  was  not  of  long  duration  nor  are  its 
evidences  widely  traceable. 

The  early  Iroquoian  occupation  is  characterized  by  inclosures 
surroimded  by  low  walls  of  earth,  by  ossuary  burials,  by  triangular 
arrow  points,  by  a  lack  of  notched  spears,  by  a  lack  of  objects  buried 
in  the  graves,  by  Iroquoian  pottery,  by  shallow  pits  containing 
no  bone  objects  or  bone  refuse,  but  frequently  some  pottery  ami 
flint  chippings.  The  earth  inclosures  vary  in  area  from  less  than 
an  acre  to  5  or  even  7  acres.  When  convenient,  [wints  of  land 
extending  from  a  terrace  out  into  the  valleys  were  fortified  at  the 
neck  and  cul  otT  from  the  general  plane.  The  earth  circles  or  in- 
closures and  fortified  necks  are  locallv  termed  "  Indian  fort,';  "  and 
.some  undoubtedly  were  such.  -Some  old  writers  have  called  them 
"ceremonial  rings "  and  have  expatiated  on  the  wonders  of  the 
"  true    circles."      Investigation,    on    the    contrary,    demonstrated 
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that  only  a  few  approach  true  circles  and  adduces  no  evidence  to 
prove  them  of  a  ceremoniaJ  character.  Often  they  have  been 
erroneously  regarded  as  works  of  the  mound  builders. 

The  later  Iroquoian  occupation  becomes  more  specific  and  is  rec- 
ognizMe  as  the  Erian.  It  differs  from  the  older  occupation  in 
that  the  burials  contain  flint  and  shell  objects,  pottery  of  different 
form  and  decoration.  Refuse,  that  is,  broken  bone  implements, 
potsherds,  rejected  flints  and  entire  objects,  evidently  swept  in  ac- 
cidently,  is  found  in  abundance  in  pits  and  sunken  flrcplaces. 

The  later  Erian  occupation,  the  early  historic,  that  is  to  say,  those 
sites  which  yield  objects  of  European  manufacture,  differs  notice- 
ably from  the  earlier  sites  in  several  respects.  The  potter>'  seems 
to  have  undergone  a  gradual  change  until  the  Erie  were  destroyed, 
the  most  varied  forms  and  decorations  being  of  the  historic  period. 

Chautauqua  county  was  for  more  than  a  century  the  hunting 
p-ounds  of  the  Seneca  and  a  portion  of  their  reservation  still  lies* 
in  the  northeast  comer.  They  had  settlements  near  Bemus  point 
and  on  the  mouth  of  the  Canadaway  creek;  S<Mne  of  their  principal 
trails  led  from  the  lake  shore  at  Irving,  almost  due  south  and  into 
the  valley  of  the  Conewango. 

List  of  Sites 

1  There  are  several  sites  in  or  near  Westfield  village,  the  largest 
being  a  walled  inclosure  and  village  plot. "  half  of  mile  south  of  West 
Main  street  on  Hugh  McNeil's  land."  The  site  is  now  covered  by 
a  vineyard  but  excavations  in  a  nearby  field  revealed  village  and 
burial  sites.  Cord-marked  pottery  and  triangular  flints  were  found 
in  1910.  The  graves  are  shallow  and  two  ossuaries  containing 
forty  or  fifty  skeletons  were  opened.  In  one  a  perforated  disk  was 
found  by  the  writer  in  1910.  The  occupation  is  early  Chautauqua 
Iroquoian. 

2  Camp  site  on  the  Cyrus  Pettit  farm  in  Sherman. 

3  Camp  site  on  the  Myron  Eggleston  farm  in  Sherman. 

4  Camp  site  on  the  Philip  Carpenter  farm  in  Sherman. 

5  Camp  site  on  the  N<iah  Bennet  farm  in  Sherman. 

6  An  elliptic  work  was  on  the  west  bank  of  Fay's  creek,  Portland, 
on  the  central  part  of  lot  38.  T.  5.  The  Erie  Railroad  runs  through 
the  north  part  of  the  fort.  Qay  and  stone  pipes  have  been  found 
there  (Reynolds,  p.  512). 

7  A  work  near  the  ■  -"n  an  abrupt  emi- 
nence of  30  feet  a  ed  the  steep 
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banks  of  the  creek  on  uitlier  side.  The  wal!  was  semicircular.  "  Tlie 
trace  of  a  very  large  pit  occurs  in  front  of  the  embankment.  The 
usual  Indian  relics,  such  as  ancient  pottery,  etc.  have  been  observed 
here"  (Cheney,  p.  46).  Larkin  (p.  37)  says  of  the  pit:  "A  great 
amount  of  arrowh^ds  and  si^earheads,  some  of  which  were  com- 
posed of  copper,  together  with  a  quantity  of  charred  coiti,  were  found 
in  the  pit.  Adjacent  to  this  intrenchment  fragments  of  human  bone* 
have  been  disclosed  in  such  an  advanced  stage  of  decay  that  tliv>' 
whitened  the  soil."  This  was  on  Dr  .\.  P.  Phillips's  land  a  mile  east 
of  Fredonia  and  on  the  bank  of  Canadaway  creek  in  I'nmfret.  Rey- 
nolds (p.  511  )  makes  it  circular,  with  an  area  of  I  acre.  On  the 
Geoi^e  Button  farm  wcit  found  arrows,  pi-ttery  and  fragment-*. 

8  A  circular  bank  on  the  fann  of  Joel  Hutton  in  the  ^ame  lowri. 
2  miles  east  of  Fredonia  on  the  Fore.stville  road,  is  on  both  sides 
of  a  stream.     It  has  yielded  ]wttery,  i>est!es  and  celts  fReynoIds. 

'  ]'.  511I.  Area  3  acres.  Flat  land.  There  are  several  sites  in  this 
general  region  that  seem  to  he  early  Algonkian  in  origin. 

9  A  mound  in  the  village  of  Fredonia  was  7  feet  high.  Skeletons 
and  stone  articles  have  been  found  (Reynolds,  p.  511"). 

10  A  fort  site  on  lot  33.  town  of  Sheridan  contains  graves. 

ri  Camp  site  nn  the  C.  O,  Brecn  farm  hi  Sheridan.  Potteni'  is 
found. 

12  Mound  with  Indian  relics  in  vicinity  on  the  Stewart  Christy 
farm  in  Sheridan.    The  mound  is  probably  natural. 

13  A  mound  in  Fredonia,  30  feet  high  and  <)0  paces  around, 
claimed  to  be  artificial,  is  natural.  It  is  known  as  the  Indian  mound 
(U.  S.  Bur,  of  Eth.,  p.  511).    Indian  relics  are  found  in  the  vicinity. 

14  There  was  a  large  circular  work  near  the  Erie  Railroad  cross- 
ing on  the  road  from  Fredonia  lo  Forestville.  In  and  around  this 
were  stone  relics  and  many  pits,  in  pairs.  In  a  large  grave  many 
human  skeletons  of  all  ages  were  mingle<l  fYoung,  p.  18I.  Mr 
Cheney  said  this  work  was  the  largest  he  saw,  having  a  diameter  <)f 
860  feet  and  inclosing  13;'^  acres.  The  road  passes  through  it  nearly 
east  and  west.  There  were  two  pits  of  luieipial  size  without  tlie 
wall.  Pottery  and  entire  skulls  occurred.  The  work  is  "the  last 
among  the  .series  of  ancient  fortifications  which  once  extended  along 
the  Cassadaga  and  Canadaway  creeks,  and  thence  »i>on  the  hills 
bordering  upon  the  waters  of  I-ike  Erie."  Many  h.'id  lu'en  obliterate. I 
(Cheney,  p.  47.  pi.  11).     This  work  is  on  loi  35,  range  11, 

15  ^ir  Reyn.)lds  reported  a  circular  work  on  J.  G.  (andd's 
farm,  3  miles  from  Forestville  on  the  Dunkirk  road,  Ti  occupied 
about  3  acres  on  a  bluff  above  Walnut  creek.     There  were  forty 
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or  fifty  pits  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  (U.  S.  Bur.  of  Eth., 
p.  511).  Mr.  Sherrard  also  referred  to  walls  and  ditches  near  that 
farm.  "  These  fortifications  are  somewhat  numerous  and  extensive, 
reaching  over  into  the  town  of  Pomfret,  where  a  hill  known  as  Fort 
hill  gives  unequivocal  testimony  of  the  work  of  man." 

16  Mr  Reynolds  reported  a  bone  pit  in  front  of  Mr  Gould's 
house  in  Sheridan.  In  this  ossuary  were  human  bones  of  persons 
of  all  ages  and  without  arrangement.  In  a  grave  near  this  were  five 
skeletons  in  a  circle,  with  the  feet  outward  (U.  S.  Bur.  of  Eth., 
P-  5")- 

17  A  circular  mound,  30  feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet  high,  is  40 
lods  from  the  east  shore  of  Cassadaga  lake.  Decayed  skeletons  were 
removed  in  1822.  Many  hearths  were  near  the  mound,  which  had 
an  average  breadth  of  30  feet.  The  large  stones  showed  intense 
heat.  There  were  numerous  caches.  4  feet  broad  and  2  feet  deep 
(Cheney,  p.  46). 

18  Not  far  off  was  a  tine  of  fortifications  across  a  peninsula  on 
the  south  shore,  inclosing  a  large  area.  The  numerous  relics  were 
of  fine  pottery,  celts  and  iron  implements  {Cheney,  p.  46,  pi.  10). 
Mr  Cheney's  plan  of  these  two  sites  is  given  in  figure  20,  on  a  scale 
of  500  feet  to  the  inch. 

19  Doctor  Larktn  described  a  curious  oblong  mound  on  a  point  . 
in  the  lower  take.  It  was  on  the  southwest  side,  and  bad  a  long 
axis  of  7  rods  and  a  short  axis  of  5  rods.  It  is  natural,  but  con- 
tained burials  with  relics.  There  were  evidences  there  of  graves 
in  1907.  On  the  edge  of  the  plateau,  12  rods  from  this  was  a  bank 
20  rods  long,  and  in  the  rear  of  it  another  nmning  from  shore  to 
shore.    Many  relics  were  found  on  the  level  land  near  by. 

20  A  trench  opened  in  Steadman  in  1867  was  full  of  human 
bones,  but  was  without  relics.  It  was  on  the  line  of  the  town  of 
Harmony.  There  were  over  twenty  skeletons  arranged  in  rows 
(Young,  p.  19). 

21  Two  mounds  were  south  of  Fair  point  and  west  of  Chautauqua 
lake.  One  was  on  Whitney's  and  the  other  on  Billing's  land.  One 
was  4  feet  high  by  25  feet  in  diameter,  and  contained  flat  stones, 
human  bones,  flint  knives,  clay  and  stone  pipes.  The  other  was 
31  by  38  feet  in  diameter.  Ashes  and  gorget  were  fo^md  in  it 
(U.  S.  Bur.  of  Eth.,  p.  505). 

22  A  mound  on  the  west  shore  of  Chautauqua  lake,  on  John  F. 
Morton's  land,  is  2  nules  above  Lakeland.     Several  firep): 

piles  of  flint  were  near.     (Reynolds).  Relics  are  fourji  ^ 
shore. 
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2^  Nut  far  from  the  niouiitls  at  ihe  Narrows  east  uf  (he  lake  was 
an  old  cenieterv  at  Dcwittville.  Doctor  Lari:in  reported  "  last 
quantities  of  relics"  in  ihe  viciiiitv  and  a  cache  of  arrowhead* 
(Larkin,  p.  58). 

24  On  Bcmus  Point  are  old  and  recent  sites.  The  olcT  culture 
is  of  the  mound-builder  period  and  the  more  recent  is  modern 
Seneca.     There  is  a  large  ccmeterv  to  the  east  of  the  point. 

25  An  obhterated  bank  was  on  the  lowland  nearly  one-half  of  a 
mile  back  of  I-ong  Point,  2  miles  above  Beraus  Point  (Rej^iolds, 
p.  506). 

2fi  At  Griffith's  Point  in  Ellery,  east  of  Chautauqua  lake,  are  two 
mounds  (Young,  p.  20),  Mr  Oieney  placed  them  near  the  Narrows 
and  too  rods  from  the  shore,  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  point.  They 
were  5  rods  apart,  66  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  high.  Figure  2!  is 
his  plan  reduced  to  1000  feet  to  the  inch  (Cheney,  p,  47,  pi.  12).  They 
were  afterward  examined  and  reported  as  40  feet  in  diameter.  Three 
human  skeletons  and  nne  of  a  wolf  were  found,  besides  copper 
articles  and  mica.  -Still  later  Mr  Reynolds  described  the  mounds 
as  near  Bemus  Point  One  was  6  feet  high  and  39  feet  in  diameter. 
This  contained  copper  articles  and  mica.  The  other  was  5  feet  high 
and  65  feet  ncrn=-;.  There  were  traces  of  an  earthwork  back  of 
the  point  fU.  S.  Bnr.  of  Eth..  p.  505-6). 

27  There  was  a  circular  work  i  yi  miles  south  of  Sindairville  on 
lot  46,  Gerry,  with  an  area  of  3  acres.  It  yielded  skeletons  and  rude 
stone  implements.  A  large  cemetery  was  130  rods  northeast  of  this, 
out  of  which  fifty  skeletons  were  taken  in  1825  and  twenty-five 
about  30  years  later.  They  were  in  a  "  sitting  posture,  "  the  alternate 
rows  facing  each  other  (Young,  p.  ig).  This  was  on  B.  F.  Den- 
nison's  farm,  on  the  Jamestown  road  near  Sindairville  (U.  S.  Bur. 
of  Eth.,  p.  510).  Bones  may  still  be  found  on  the  site.  There  was 
also  a  nearly  circular  work  60  rods  north  of  this  and  on  William 
Scott's  land.  It  had  a  depression  in  the  center  and  a  gate  at  the 
north.  It  is  on  lots  30  and  38  (U.  P,  Eur.  of  Kth,.  p.  510V  This 
v.-as  excavated  in  1907  by  the  State  Museum.  The  culture  is  an 
early  imspecialized  Iroqnoian.  Graves  and  ossuaries  were  found 
but  no  relics  were  found  in  the  graves, 

^8  There  were  two  breastworks  on  the  north  and  south  boundaries 
of  Sindairville.  with  a  large  circular  work  between  them.  The  gate 
was  on  the  south  side.  Six  or  seven  acres  were  inclosed  in  the 
heart  of  the  village.  On  a  high  bluff  above  Mill  creek  on  the  west 
was  a  circular  work  with  deep  excavations  (Young,  p.  19-20).  A 
slightly  curved  bank,  without  gateways  and  100  rods  long,  crosses 
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Stnclairville  from  bluff  to  bluff,  precipices  defending  the  other  sides. 
The  area  is  nearly  square  (Qieney,  p.  45,  pi.  9). 

29  There  are  two  works  on  the  farm  of  John  Almy,  South 
Stockton,  a  mile  across  the  Cassadaga  valley  and  nearly  60  rods 
from  the  dividing  lines  of  Gerry  and  Ellery.  The  larger  and  south- 
tastern  one  is  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  D,  the  straight  line  fronting 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  bhiff.  A  northwest  gateway  connects  with  a 
ravine,  across  which  is  the  gate  of  the  smaller,  opposite  and  circular 
work  about  6  rods  away.  The  latter  incloses  half  an  acre  (Larkin, 
p.  50,  fig.  II). 


Fig.  72    Sketch  map  of  the  Towervillt  fort  rings,  surveyed  by  Obcd  Ed: 


30  There  was  a  circular  work  60  rods  south  of  this,  on  the  farm 
of  S.  M.  Tower.  It  "was  a  true  circle,  facing  the  south  and  divided 
in  the  center  by  a  straight  line."  This  was  on  a  plain  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Cassadaga  valley.    From  the  western. side  of  the  fort  a  ditch. 
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JO  rods  long,  reached  a  stream  at  a  height  suflicient  lo  carr>"  the 
water  within  the  walls,  inside  of  which  were  hearths,  caches,  pottery 
and  arrowheads  ( Larkiii,  p.  53) ,  Mr  Rej-nolds  reports  these  rather 
differently.  The  one  on  the  Tower  farm  is  80  rods  south  of  the 
Others,  and  i^i  a  circle  inclosing  2  '/i  acres.  Accurate  surveys  of  these 
sites  have  been  made  b\  Obed  Edson,  Esq. 

31  An  elliptic  work  is  on  a  plateau  150  feet  above  Cassadaga 
creek  and  on  the  north  side  of  a  small  stream.  The  bank  is  495 
feet  around,  with  a  gateway  lo  feet  wide.  .\  trail  leads  to  the 
strenni  and  in  the  center  of  the  work  is  a  large  and  deep  pit. 

32  Another  work  is  on  high  land  160  rods  from  Cas.sadaga  creek, 
with  a  small  stream  on  the  southern  side.  Many  skeletons  within 
had  horizontal  burial.    Within  and  without  were  vast  quantities  of 

mplements  and  large  caches  were  near.  From  the  gate  in  tie 
northeast  part  a  trail  led  to  a  cemetery  50  rods  away.  Here  were 
three  large  rectangular  graves  with  from  thirty  to  sixty  skeletotis  in 
1  "  sitting  posture  "  (Cheney,  p.  45,  pi.  8.  fig.  2^. 

33  In  "  the  village  of  Bnckliri's  corners  was  an  anciait  cemetcn' 
where  a  great  number  of  hutoan  skeletons  have  been  exhumed  '' 
(Larkin,  p.  50).  Bucklin's  corners,  or  Gerrj-  Center,  is  now  in  the 
village  of   Vermont. 

34  Three-fourths  of  a  mile  south  of  this  was  an  elliptic  work 
of  7  acres,  on  high  ground  overlooking  the  Cassadaga  valley. 
Much  of  this  was  visible  in  1880.  according  to  Doctor  Larkin. 

35  Two  miles  southea.st  of  Sinclairville  was  a  circular  work 
(Young,  p.  19). 

36  An  oval  work  was  3  miles  south  of  Sinclairville  on  Shepard- 
son's  farm  (Reynolds). 

37  An  earthwork  is  on  a  precipitous  hill  125  feet  high.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  290  by  627  feet.  In  the  center  of 
the  south  wall  is  a  wide  gateway,  "  with  elevated  mounds  upon  each 
side  lo  guard  the  entrance  .  .  .  Along  the  buttress,  extending  upon 
the  northern  side  of  the  hill,  were  vast  masses  of  stone-^.  ai)|)arenilv 
for  defense,  fireat  quantities  of  relics  have  been  found  "  ("Cheney. 
p.  43,  pi.  7).  The  site  is  on  the  ISoyd  farm.  2  miles  above  Ellington. 
There  are  stone  relics  fU.  S.  Eur.  of  Eih.,  p.  508).  The  walls  yet 
remain  but  have  been  reduced  by  ])knving  (see  map.  fig,  74). 

38  Two  circular  works  52  rods  apart,  arc  I  Vi  miles  above  Elling- 
ton. Each  is  alwiut  (150  feet  aroinid.  and  the  ditch  seemed  inside 
(Cheney,  p.  43').  Two  circular  works  were  on  the  north  side  of 
Clear  creek  2  miles  above  Ellington,  on  F,  Lawrence's  farm.  One 
was  lyo  feet  in  diameter.    Opposite  these,  on  the  >outh  side  of  the 
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creek,  was  the  large  parallelogram  work  last  described.  2  miles 
above  Ellington.  Mr  Reynolds  gave  a  plan  of  one  of  these  circular 
w-orks,  which  is  essentially  reproduced  in  figure  yo.  .\nother  £on 
was  almost  beside  it  (U.  S.  Bur.  of  Eih..  p.  508.  fig.  334).  These 
earthworks  are  early  Chautauqua  IriKjUoian. 

39  The  '■  old  fort  "  on  the  hill  above  Ellington  is  one  of  the  most 
impressive  of  the  hilltop  fortifications  in  the  State.  It  is  situated 
on  a  projecting  hill  that  juts  into  the  Clear  creek  valley  and  stands 
like  a  sentinel  guarding  the  procession  of  walled  inclosures  in  the 
valley  to  the  north.  Plate  155  gives  the  general  appearance  of  this 
earthwork.  The  walls  form  an  ellipse  measuring  175  by  270  feet 
in  their  diameters.  The  site  seems  prehi.sioric.  Some  corded  pot- 
tery and  an  indetenninate  pipe  bowl  were  found.  The  occupied 
layers  contain  very  little.  Any  metallic  material  found  on  tfie  site 
is  probabl}-  recent  and  due  to  the  sugar  camps  and  lumber  sheds 
once  on  the  hill.  There  arc  several  large  pits  where  some  religious 
sect  once  dug  for  a  "  hidden  bocJc  of  revelation." 

40  An  elliptic  work  in  Ellington,  on  Clear  creek,  is  168  by  2iS 
feet.  There  is  no  trench  and  the  wall  is  wide.  A  stone  mound,  4  feet 
wide  and  5  feet  high,  is  70  rods  away  and  toward  ihe  creek  (Cheney, 
p,  42,  pi.  6.  fig.  1).  It  is  on  Charles  Claple-on's  land,  south  side 
of  Gear  creek  and  2  miles  east  of  Ellington  (U.  S.  Bur.  of  Eth.. 
p.  508)- 

41  Large  mound  on  a  bluff  above  the  valley  on  the  Newel  Cheney 
farm  in  the  town  of  Poland,  lot  37.  This  is  probably  the  largest 
mound  in  the  State.  It  is  artificial  and  has  a  ringed  wall  about 
it   (see  plate  158). 

42  Below  the  mound  on  the  flat  land  are  abundant  traces  of 
early  occupations  by  some  non-Iroquoian  tribe. 

43  A  bone  ossuary  in  Ellicott  was  near  Dexterville. 

44  There  were  two  mounds  on  Albert  Tiffany's  farm  on  the  line 
of  the  Holland  piuchase,  ij^  miles  cast  of  Jamcslovvn  on  the  Elling- 
ton road.     A  gorget  was  found  in  one  (C  S.  Run  of  Eth..  p.  505). 

45  There  was  a  semicircular  bank  near  I-'alconer's  on  the  James- 
town and  Ellington  road.  It  was  near  a  stream  and  was  540  feet 
long  (U.  S.  Bur.  of  Eth..  p.  505). 

In  the  present  Falconer  cemetery  was  a  mound  that  was  destroyed 
in  grading  the  land.    Relics  are  found  nearby. 

46  An  artificial  mound,  containing  large  French  knives  and  other 
relics,  was  opened  near  Jamestown  a  few  years  ago. 

47  Skeletons  were  found  under  a  large  slump  in  Frewsburg.  This 
is  near  a  village  site. 
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Sketch  map  of  the  hilltop  fortification  at  Etlington,  Giautaur|ua  county  (site  39) 
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Plate   158 


Sketch  map  of  the  Poland  center  moiinil 
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48  Large  numbers  of  human  bones  have  been  found  near  Fenton 
hill  (Larkin,  p.  60) .  Numerous  flint  chips  and  a  few  entire  imple- 
ments, as  spears  and  celts,  ha\'e  been  found  near  here. 

49  While  digging  a  cellar  on  the  lake  front  at  Chautauqua,  Sep- 
tember 27,  1898,  the  workmen  exhumed  twelve  skulls  and  other 
bones.    The  entire  lake  front  contains  evidences  of  occupation. 

50  Traces  of  an  Iroquotan  site  on  the  Broken  Straw  creek  in 
Harmony. 

51  Camp  site  near  Busti. 

52  Village  site  near  Kiantone. 

53  Village  and  burial  site  on  the  lake  shore  northeast  of  Ripley. 
Explored  by  M.  R.  Harrington  and  by  the  State  Museum. 

54  Small  village  sites  at  the  moulh  of  streams  just  east  of  the 
above  mentioned. 


Fig.  ?3    Sketch  of  siies  near  Findlcy  Lake,  western  Chautauqua  county 


55  Obliterated   mound   just   above   the    Findley    Lake  assembly 
grounds;  destroyed  in  grading  the  ball  grounds. 

56  Series  of  deep  pits  or  hut  rings  in  the  woods  at  the  south  end 
of  Findley  lake. 

57  Circular  stockade  base  west  of  Findley  Lake  village,  on  the 
Job  Skelly  farm  ("figure  73). 
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Sketch  map  of  the  Erie  site  at  Ripley.  Cliautaut|tia  c 
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58  Extensive  village  site  of  the  mound-builder  culture  discovered 
by  E.  R.  Burmaster  on  the  Newton  farm  a  mile  southwest  of  Irving, 
The  village  of  Irving  covers  another  site  of  a  similar  nature. 

59  Fortification  reporied  on  Walnut  creek  near  Silver  Creek, 

60  Camp  site  and  caches  on  Bear  lake. 

61  Kecent  village  sites  of  the  Seneca. 

NOTES  ON    THE   AlWRiGI.VAL  OCCUPATION   OF   THE   CaSSADAGA  VALLEY 

By  Obed  Edson 

Stockton.  Perhaps  the  greatest  variety,  most  abundant  and  most 
interesting  evidences  of  aboriginal  occupation  in  the  county  have 
been  found  at  the  head  and  along  the  borders  of  the  valley  of  the 
Cassadi^a.  Like  the  Conewango,  the  Cassadaga  creek  has  its  sources 
in  a  number  of  little  lakes  not  far  away  from  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  but  more  than  700  feet  above  its  waters.  It  flows  southward 
through  the  more  central  part  of  the  county  and  is  a  crooked  and 
slow-running  stream.  It  courses  through  the  Cassadaga  valley  a 
distance  of  about  18  miles  by  a  direct  line,  and  nearly  twice  that 
distance  following  the  windings  of  the  stream,  discharging  its  waters 
into  the  Conewango.  The  valley  of  the  Cassadaga  extends  through 
the  central  [Kirtion  of  the  county.  It  is  a  level  and  picturesque  coun- 
try of  green  and  gently  sloping  hills.  The  Dunkirk,  Allegheny  Val- 
ley and  Pittsburgh  Railroad  traverses  its  whole  length.  The  town  of 
Stockton  includes  the  northern  extremity  of  the  valley. 

•In  this  town  around  the  northerly  lakes  and  near  and  in  the  tittle 
village  of  Cassadaga  were  many  of  these  ancient  aboriginal  remains, 
which  the  writer  often  visited  in  past  years  and  which  were  known 
to  him  as  early  as  the  year  1849. 

At  the  extremity  of  a  cape  extending  from  the  south  side  far  into 
the  lower  one  of  these  lakes  is  a  curious  and  prominent  mound.  Its 
longest  diameter  is  about  7  rods,  its  shortest  5.  Its  summit  is  about 
12  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake  and  is  about  8  feet  above  the  low 
neck  of  land  that  connects  it  with  the  wider  and  higher  part  of  the 
cape.  It  is  a  natural  mound  but  seems  to  have  been  anciently  occu- 
pied, for  the  usual  relics  ha\*e  been  found  there  in  great  abundance. 
Extending  across  this  cape  for  20  rods  along  the  northern  brink  of 
a  plateau  that  rises  about  12  rods  in  the  rear  of  this  mound  was 
formerly  an  eastern  breastwork,  traces  of  which  were  visible  in  1870 
when  I  first  examined  it.  Some  distance  south  of  this  and  extending 
nearly  from  shore  to  shore  across  the  cape  was  another  breastwork. 
Several  acres  were  embraced  within  these  earthworks  and  the  two 
shores  of  the  lake.  Here  much  pottery  and  many  stone  utensils  have 
been  found.     Between  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  and  the  main 
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Street  of  ihc  village,  that  runs  nonh  and  south,  and  north  of  another 
principal  street  that  runs  east  and  west,  is  the  garden  owned  by  Dr 
Thomas  Phillips,  in  which  was  a  large  artificial  mound.  In  1870 
when  examined  by  the  writer,  althuugh  frequent  plowings  had 
reduced  its  height,  it  was  4  or  5  feet  high  and  3  or  4.  rods  in  diameter. 
it  is  said  lo  have  been  12  feet-  high  when  first  seen.  Then  forest 
trees  of  centuries'  growth  stood  upon  it.  This  mound  was  excavated 
about  1822  and  a  large  number  of  human  skeletons  exhumed ;  one  of 
unusual  size.  Extending  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  an  exten- 
sive fire  bed  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  mound,  a  distance  of  60  rods 
or  more  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  was  an  elevated  strip  of  land  as 
wide  as  the  track  of  an  ordinary  turnpike.  Traces  of  this  ancient 
road  are  still  visible.  At  various  other  places  around  Cassadaga  and 
along  the  lake  were  caches  and  extensive  fire  beds  or  hearths,  where 
charcoal  and  ashes  are  buried  deep  in  the- ground.  Skeletons  have 
been  exhumed  in  many  places  and  arrows,  pottery  and  stone  imple- 
ments found  in  great  profusion.  It  is  said  axes  of  iron  have  been 
found  also. 

According  to  T.  Apoleon  Cheney,  Ihe  mound  above  mentioned  in 
1859  was  7  feet  high  and  30  feet  in  diameier.  Forest  trees  2 
or  3  feet  in  diameter  originalU-  grew  upon  its  summit.  The  map 
made  by  Cheney  incorrectly  locates  the  mound  on  the  southeastern 
side  of  the  two  principal  streets  of  the  village. 

Charlotte.  The  first  settlers  of  Sinclairville  found  there  numerous 
evidences  that  it  was  once  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  town.  The 
writer  having  always  been  a  resident  of  this  village  is  able  to  give, 
partly  from  his  own  observations  and  partly  from  various  authentic 
statements  made  by  the  early  settlers  of  the  place,  particularly  by  the 
writer's  father  who  came  to  the  place  the  first  year  of  its  settlement 
in  1810,  when  the  earthworks  were  visible  and  relics  abundant,  an 
account  of  the  remains  of  this  ancient  settlement  when  the  first 
pioneers  of  the  place  came  there.  An  earthwork  extended  westerly 
from  where  the  Baptist  church  of  Sinclairville  now  stands,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  45  rods  parallel  with  the  steep  bank  that  forms  the 
northern  border  of  the  plateau  upon  which  the  central  portion  of  the 
village  is  situated  and  about  lYt  rods  distant  from  the  bank.  This 
earthwork  was  plainly  visible  the  whole  of  the  distance  at  the  first 
settlement  of  the  village.  The  first  highway  in  the  town  ran  between 
this  earthwork  and  the  bank.  At  some  pcnnts  the  intrenchment  wa- 
so  near  to  it  and  so  prominent  as  to  force  the  traveled  track  into  too 
narrow  limits.  Near  the  middle  point  in  the  line  of  this  breastwork, 
and  a  filtle  south  of  it,  were  large  quantities  of  stone  that  had  been 
charred  and  crumbled  by  fire.     They  weit  covered  by  the  soil.     On 
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Iroquois  pottery  vessels,  common  but  not  usually  recognized  as  Iroquolan. 
I  Seneca  pot  with  wide  collar  thul  docs  not  overhang;  2  Eric  pot  with 
pitcher  nose;  3  Seueea  pot  with  all-over  pattern;  4  Erie  pot  showing  marks 
of  modeling  tool  drawn  from  right  to  left  and  downward;  5  Seneca  bowl  or 
cup;  6  notched  rim  Seneca  pot,  common  during  the  middle  and  late  colonial 
period ;  7  Erie  pot  showing  scratching  o(  modeling  brush.      Scale,  alxiut  ^. 
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and  in  Ihe  vicinity  of  the  hotel  garden  a  great  abundance  of  flint 
arrowheads,  ornamental  pipes,  hatchets  and  other  stone  implement.' 
were  found.  The  writer  when  a  boy  spent  rainy  days  in  successful 
searches  for  them  and  they  are  still  occasionally  found. 

Commencing  on  the  east  side  of  Le.ster  street  near  the  town  line 
and  running  thence  many  rods  westerly  parallel  with  the  brink  of  ihe 
declivity  that  fonns  ihe  southern  boundary  uf  the  plateau  upon 
which  the  principal  part  of  the  village  is  located  and  about  3  rods 
Irom  the  bank,  was  a  similar  breastwork.  It  extended  westward 
along  the  brink  of  the  hill  to  wet  ground  where  it  faded  away.  The 
principal  fortification,  however,  was  situated  panly  between  these 
embankments.  It  was  an  extensive  circular  earthwork  having  a. 
trench  upon  the  outside.  Within  its  earthen  walls  were  inclosed  the 
village  green  and  the  adjacent  sliecis  and  village  lois.  It  crossed 
Main  street  a  little  east  of  the  brick  store  of  R.  E,  Sheldon.  It 
crossed  Lester  street  a  little  north  of  a  small  rivulet  and  south  of  the 
Congregational  church.  Just  west  of  Lester  street  was  a  gateway. 
The  embankment  crossed  East  avenue  8  or  10  rods  off  the  village 
green.  It  passed  over  the  site  of  the  Methodist  church,  crossed  Park 
street  to  a  point  south  of  the  Baptist  church  and  continued  soutli  to 
the  starting  point  at  Main  street.  The  little  brook  that  runs  from  the 
spring  a  little  distance  northeast  of  the  Methodist  church,  crossing 
Main  street  at  the  Reid  block,  passed  through  the  northern  portion  of 
the  inclosure  of  this  ancient  fort.  All  parts  of  this  embankment 
were  visible  when  the  village  was  first  settled,  except  where  there 
was  a  wet  and  level  place  in  the  northwestern  part.  The  embankment 
when  first  seen  was  4  feet  high  where  it  crossed  Main  street,  and 
required  some  labor  to  level  in  the  construction  of  Main  street.  Full- 
sized  maple  trees  grew  upon  the  earthworks. 

Within  the  corporation  upon  a  high  bluff  to  the  west  that  rises 
precipitously  from  Mill  creek,  opposite  the  foot  of  Main  street, 
was  once  another  earthwork.  It  is  said  to  have  been  circular 
with  an  excavation  it  cache  within  from  12  to  15  feet  deep 
and  8  feet  across.  The  intrenchment,  if  it  existed,  has  long  since 
disapi>eared.  Traces  of  the  excavaticm  remain.  The  description 
given  of  these  works  by  T.  Ajioleon  Clieney  are  not  to  be  relied  upon 
and  his  map  is  incorrect  in  many  respects.  There  was  iv>  boulder  of 
the  character  he  mentions  here.  One-half  of  a  mile  or  more  to  the 
west  of  the  village  there  was  once  a  large  boulder  with  an  artificial 
cavity  cut  in  its  upi>er  surface,  thai  had  iK-fu  evidunily  used  by  the 
aborigines  for  the  purjwse  of  pounding  corn.  This  houlder  was 
afterwards  broken  and  used  in  building  the  railr<)ad  bridj^c  over  the 
Cassadaga  near  Moons  station. 
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At  other  points  in  Charlotte  were  ash  heaps,  caches  and  other  evi- 
dences of  an  ancient  occupation.  Between  the  forks  of  a  small 
stream  on  lot  53,  upon  the  farm  of  John  Ames,  are  two  large  ash 
heaps  which  were  examined  by  the  writer.  The  larger  was  42  feet 
in  diameter  and  had  a  depth  of  3  feet  of  burned  soil  and  stones; 
the  smaller  was  120  feet  east  of  the  larger  and  was  26  feet  in  dia- 
meter. 

Gerry,  In  Gerry  aboriginal  remains  are  more  numerous  and 
important  than  in  any  other  town  in  the  county.  Beginning  in  the 
extreme  northern  part  one-half  of  a  mile  south  of  those  described 
at  Sinclairville.  upon  the  eastern  portion  of  the  farm  of  George 
Dingley  near  the  east  line  of  lot  48,  were  many  caches. 

One-half  of  a  mile  south  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  village 
of  Sinclairville  upon  lot  47  and  upon  lands  of  B.  Q.  Hanison  and 
the  late  B.  F.  Dennison,  was  a  circular  inlrenchment  inclosing 
several  acres ;  within  or  near  this  earthwork  many  human  skeletons 
and  a  large  quantity  of  arrowheads  and  implements  of  stone  were 
found  at  different  times.  One  hundred  feet  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  this  old  inlrenchment  a  few  years  ago  was  still  plainly  visible. 
The  old  Chautauqua  road  ran  east  and  west  through  this  earthwork. 

Seventy  years  ago '  or  more,  as  many  a.s  fifty  human  skeletons 
were  disinterred  from  two  pits  located  not  far  apart,  near  to,  and 
northeast  of,  this  intrenchment.  All  the  bodies  seem  to  have  been 
buried  at  the  same  time  and  thrown  together  in  great  confusion. 

About  130  rods  northeast  of  this  intrenchment  was  an  ancient 
burial  ground  well  known  to  the  pioneers,  where  many  bodies  seem 
lo  have  been  regularly  interred.  So  slightly  were  the  dead  sepulchred 
here  that  while  the  ground  was  still  covered  with  woods  skulls 
and  other  bones  were  sometimes  discovered  partly  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  These  grim  relics  so  awakened  the  super- 
stitions of  the  early  settlers  as  to  have  given  rise  to  startling  stories 
of  ghosts  and  murdered  pioneers.  About  40  or  45  years  ago  M. 
M,  Henderson,  \V.  Putnam,  the  writer  and  others  were  present 
when  twenty-five  skeletons  were  disinterred.  They  were  buried 
regularly  in  a  sitting  position  in  two  parallel  rows,  the  skeletons 
in  each  row  partly  facing  the  skeletons  of  the  other  row,  but  alter- 
nating so  that  the  leg  Ivmes  of  each  skeleton  extended  along  by  the 
side  of  the  same  bones  in  the  skeleton  in  the  opposite  row.  Their 
place  of  burial  is  located  on  the  north  side  and  .some  distance  from 
the  old  Chautautqua  road  on  lands  formerly  owned  by  James  Cady 
on  lot  47. 

'This  waE  uriiicii  about   iPoc  • 
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Two  hundred  feet  eaijt  of  this  old  intrench  me  nt  on  lot  47,  and 
65  feet  south  of  the  Old  Chautauqua  road,  where  once  was  a  grove 
of  maple  trees,  when  the  field  was  plowed  for  the  first  time  after 
the  grove  had  been  cut  down,  in  a  low  mound  were  discovered  a 
great  quantity  of  human  bones.  This  mound  was  opened  May  2^. 
1887  in  the  presence  of  the  writer.  Richanl  Reed,  Dr  Frank  Smith. 
\V.  T.  Dennison  and  oiher.s.  The  mound  was  12  feet  in  diameter 
north  and  south  and  lo  feet  easi  and  west.  Its  top  was  4  feet  higher 
ihan  the  ground  around  it.  An  excavation  seems  lo  have  been  origi- 
nally made  from  2  to  4  feet  deep  into  which  the  skeletons  were  pro- 
miscuously thrown.  The  ground  in  which  they  lay  was  a  dark  loam 
and  slightly  descending,  The  skeletons  were  mingled  together  with- 
out order,  evidencing  ihe  haste  in  which  they  were  gathered  to  their 
final  rest.  The  skulls  lay  mostly  on  the  outside  of  the  other  bones. 
The  thigh  and  hip  hones  were  chiefly  in  the  center.  The  skulls  were 
poorly  preserved.  The  teeth  often  indicated  tliat  they  had  decayed 
while  the  owner  was  living.  These  bones  were  covered  with  not 
more  than  8  inches  of  earth  and  were  generally  so  preserved  as  to 
indicate  that  not  many  centuries  had  elapsed  since  tliey  were  burie<l. 
Several  femurs  were  as  sound  as  those  of  an  articulated  skeleton. 
The  -kc'lctons  seemed  li>  be  tlin-c  <if  adulN  of  both  sexes  and  ihe 
bones  were  so  mingled  that  the  skeletons  could  not  be  counted. 
Doctor  Smith  carefully  selected  the  femur  bones  (over  one  hun- 
dred) and  placed  them  by  themselves.  From  their  number  there 
was  no  doubt  that  more  than  fifty  persons  had  been  buried  there. 
No  arrows,  [Kmery  or  other  relics  were  found  with  them  save  the 
tooth  of  some  large  animal,  probably  a  moose  or  an  elk.  A  portion 
of  the  lx>nes  was  photographed  by  \V.  F.  Diuiihue.  Photograjihs 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society  and  the 
Chautauqua  Society  of  History  and  Natural  -Science. 

Perhaps  the  best  preserved  of  these  ancient  earthworks  in  (Icrry 
is  the  one  situated  iK'  niiles  southeast  of  the  last  described  remains, 
being  upon  the  northeast  ]iart  of  lot  3S  and  northwest  part  of  lot  30. 
the  line  between  the  lots  iiassing  through  the  inclosure.  It  lies  priii- 
ci]>ally  o  n  the  farm  of  the  late  Willi.'im  H.  .Scott  and  a  small  pari  of 
it  on  that  of  Ci.  l.anc.  It  is  mostly  in  the  woods :  only  a  small  part  ha-; 
been  disinterred  by  the  plow,  it  has  been  ciirefully  surveyed  by  the 
Writer  and  was  once  esamined  by  lum  in  company  with  Cyrus 
Thomas  and  H.  L.  Reynolds  of  tlu-  Smithsonian  Instilulion.  Prof. 
,S.  G.  I.ove  and  W.  W".  TTendcrson,  jiresident  and  secretary  of  The 
liistorv  and  Xaluml  Science  Society,  f.  L.  Hugbre  and  others. 

It  is  triangTilar  or  kilc-shaped,  its  ca-tern  and  western  sides  beiuj; 
■dhoM  C(|ual  in  length  :  the  snulhern  side  is  shorter  and  more  curveii. 
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The  fortification  is  distinct  and  plain  through  its  whole  extent, 
except  where  there  are  appearances  of  original  openings.  For  a 
tew  rods  which  have  been  plowed,  upon  the  eastern  side,  there 
are  traces  of  the  ditch  visible.    The  top  of  the  earthen  wall  is  now 

3  feet  or  more  higher  in  places  than  in  the  bottom  of  its  ditch.  From 
the  outside  of  the  ditch  to  the  inside  of  the  embankment  it  averages 
I  rod,  two-thirds  of  this  width  being  occupied  by  the  embankment. 
The  stump  of  a  white  pine  tree,  4  feet  in  diameter,  stands  in  the 
western  ditch  near  the  north  angle  of  the  earthwork.  This  tree 
apparently  has  had  its  growth  since  the  ditch  was  dug ;  four  hundred 
annual  rings  were  counted  and  years  must  have  elapsed  since  it 
ceased  to  grow.  Upon  the  bank  and  in  the  ditch  upon  the  south 
intrenchment  many  trees  are  growing.  A  pine  tree  that  once  stood 
upon  the  bank  and  was  afterwards  blown  over  showed  from  230  to 
260  rings.  A  small  rivulet  runs  a  distance  of  about  4  rods  from  the 
north  angle  of  the  fort.  It  is  about  20  feet  lower  than  the  inclosure. 
Near  this  is  a  narrow  oijening  in  the  walls,  apparently  designed  for 
access  to  the  brook.  Another  opening  appears  on  the  southwest  side 
near  the  west  angle.  The  land  is  level  or  slightly  undulating,  descend- 
ing steeply  about  20  feet  to  the  east  and  south  on  the  north  side  an<l 
rising  to  the  west  where,  at  a  distance  of  5  rods,  ihe  ground  is  10 
feet  higher  than  the  embankment.  The  area  inclosed  within  the 
intrenchment  is  level,  being  a  growth  of  maple  and  beech  with 
cherry,  cucumber  and  white  ash.  Ail  over  it  arc  the  decayed  relics 
of  an  old  pine  forest.  The  north  and  south  or  longest  diameter  of 
this  work  is  28  rods.  It  includes  an  area  of  land  of  about  2  acres. 
In  the  center  of  this  forlification  is  a  singular  bowl-shaped  depression 

4  rods  in  diameter :  at  its  lowest  point  it  is  5  feet  lower  than  the 
adjacent  grounds.  Within  this  depression  no  trees  are  growing, 
except  three  beeches,  the  largest  not  more  than  iS  inches  in  diameter. 
Around  the  cavity  are  many  trees  of  targe  growth.  As  yet  there 
have  been  discovered  no  ashes  or  burned  stones  or  other  relics 
in  this  hollow.  Some  ixittery  and  stone  Implements  have  been 
found  along  its  eastern  border,  but  as  the  ground  here  and  in  the 
vicinity  is  covered  with  woods,  but  few  relics  of  this  kind  have  been 
discovered. 

On  the  lands  of  the  late  B.  F.  Dennison  a  little  north  of  the  middle 
of  lot  46  in  Gerry  and  about  22  rods  ea,st  of  the  road  from  SinclaJr- 
ville  to  Jamestown,  not  far  from  a  little  rivulet,  was  an  ova!  earth- 
work 15  or  20  rods  in  diameter  containing  about  an  acre.  Forty  or 
fifty  years  ago  5  or  6  rods  of  ihe  wall  were  very  distinct,  and  the 
remainder  easily  traced.  When  the  writer  saw  it  about  5  rods  only 
were  traceable. 
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Uu  lols  45  and  40  in  <_ierrv  are  sonic  remarkably  large  ash  heap^. 
hcarilis  and  cinder  beds.  One  was  fully  examined  by  the  writer. 
W,  W.  Henderson,  John  T.  Phelps  and  others  in  May  1887.  It  is  on 
ihe  eastern  side  of  a  small  rivulet  of  cold  water  supplied  by  springs, 
which  was  once  filled  wilh  trout.  The  stream  runs  from  lot  46  10 
lot  45.  This  ash  heap  is  60  feet  south  of  the  center  of  the  road  rtm- 
ning  between  these  lots.  Its  north  and  south  diameter  is  44  feel : 
its  west  has  been  worn  away.  Its  present  diameter  is  35  feet  casi 
and  west.  Its  original  diameter  was  probably  51  feci.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  dark  siliceou.s  earth  thickly  mixed  with  fragments  ol 
granite  boulders,  sometimes  almost  forming  a  solid  mass  of  broken 
stone.  Most  of  these  stones  were  co\-ered  with  a  thick  lampblack. 
They  would  sometimes  crumble  when  crushed  in  the  hand,  showing 
the  effect  of  fire.  Mingled  with  these  stones  was  the  natural  siiil 
which  is  here  very  sandy  and  black.  There  were  no  ashes,  but  only 
sooty  stones  and  sand.  The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cinder  bed  wa> 
yellow,  sandy  loam  upon  which  thickly  grew  large,  white  pine  tree^ 
The  cinder  bed  was  grassed  over  and  was  of  a  darker  material  than 
Ihc  surrounding  land.  Its  form  was  rounded  and  higher  than  the 
land  around  it.  The  bed  was  from  i  to  2  feet  deep.  Upon  it  stood  a 
very  large  white  pine  stump  much  decayed,  of  a  tree  jirobahly  5  feet 
in  diameter,  3  feet  above  the  ground.  That  this  tree  commenced  it^ 
growth  after  the  cinder  bed  was  formed  is  evident.  The  deepest  pan 
of  the  bed  was  under  its  roots  and  the  best  s|>ecimens  of  bunied 
stones  were  found  beneath  it.  About  30  rods  above  this  on  the 
streamlet  was  a  smaller  but  similar  hearth:  25  rods  farther  up  the 
rivulet  was  another  cinder  bed  about  i  rod  in  diameter.  Many 
arrows  have  been  found  on  and  in  the  vicinity  of  these  a.sh  heaps. 

There  was  formerly  an  earthwork  jortly  on  the  lands  formerly 
owned  by  the  late  H.  D.  Gates  and  partly  on  the  lands  of  Hiram 
Sears  on  lots  35  and  43.  The  northern  boundary  was  about  40  rods 
south  of  the  north  line  of  these  k»ts.  In  May  i>(7<S  no  part  of  it  wa* 
visible.  It  is  said  to  have  been  oval  and  to  have  ('nconii)assed  7  acrc-^. 
It  included  four  springs  within  its  circuit.  When  first  seen  tlu- 
embankment  was  said  to  have  been  in  jilaccs  4  ur  5  feet  high  with 
|>incs  and  large  oak  trees  upon  it.     An  iirnanienlid  Tndijin  pe^^tle  \ 
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■vcd  head  upon  the  end  and 
found  here. 

In  the  village  of  Gerry  at  differnu  time*;  ancient  -kcleton-i  havf 
been  exhumed  particularly  near  the  house  and  U|>"n  the  lot  of  Sintnti 
Slcadman.  William  Heni^erMin  and  myself  wilni'^^cd  the  disinter- 
ment of  one  <if  these  in  1878.     The  body  was  a]i]iarently  buried  in 
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a  sitting  position.  Three  other  skeletons  had  been  pre\'iously 
exhumed  at  this  locality. 

Earthwork  at  Abney's.  Aboriginal  relics  in  Gerr\-  are  mostly 
in  the  uplands  that  bound  the  Cassadaga  valley  upon  its  eastern  side. 
But  few  have  been  found  along  its  wtsiem  borders  except  on  lot 
60  at  and  near  the  hamlet  of  Towerville.  A  spur  of  elevated  land 
here  juts  out  from  the  Ellery  hills  toward  the  Cassadaga.  To  the 
south  of  this  promontory  lies  a  pleasant  valle>'  through  which  flows  a 
tributary  of  the  Cassadaga,  and  from  its  base  the  plain  that  borders 
the  Cassadaga  extends  eastward.  At  the  vei^e  of  this  promontory 
are  some  of  the  most  distinct  and  interesting  evidences  of  a  former 
occupation  to  be  found  in  the  county.    These  relics  are  located  about 

2  miles  directly  southwest  from  the  ash  heaps.  They  are  to  be  seen  in 
a  pleasant  grove  upon  the  lands  of  John  E.  Almey.  They  were  sur- 
veyed by  the  writer  and  R.  Reed  in  1891.  At  least  50  feet  above  the 
valley  and  inclosing  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  the  extreme  point  of 
this  elevated  spur  is  an  earthwork  in  the  form  of  a  letter  C,  the  open 
side  being  toward  the  east  brink  of  the  promontory  and  facing  the 
valley  of  the  Cassadaga.  This  steep  high  bank  seems  to  have  been 
sufficient  to  afford  protection  for  that  side  of  the  fortified  space,  as 
there  is  no  sign  of  an  earthwork  along  the  brow  of  the  eminence.  A 
depression  in  the  land  extends  along  the  south  side  and  a  ravine  alon^ 
the  north  side  to  the  face  of  the  declivity.  To  the  west  the  land 
gently  rises  for  a  long  distance.  The  embankment  extending  along 
the  depression  south  of  it,  viewed  from  the  high  land  across  the 
depression,  makes  a  conspicuous  appearance.  Here  for  70  feet  it  is 
4  or  5  feet  high.  The  remainder  of  the  way  along  the  west  side  for 
150  feet,  with  the  exception  of  30  feet  recently  worn  away  by  the 
plow,  the  embankment  has  a  height  of  from  2  to  4  feet.  Thus  far 
a  well-marked  ditch  extends  around  the  outside,  at  some  points  3  feet 
deep.  At  places  on  the  inside  there  are  slight  appearances  of  a  ditch. 
For  64  feet  along  the  north  side  of  the  earthwork  the  ditch  and  wall 
have  disappeared  ;  for  the  remainder  of  the  way  to  the  east  bank  of 
the  inclosure  (70  feet)  the  ditch  is  plain  to  be  seen.  A  cross  section 
at  one  point  showed  the  embankment  to  have  been  13  feet  wide  and 

3  feet  high,  and  the  ditch  5  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep.  The  embank- 
ment is  usually  much  less  in  width.  In  the  inclosure  i^  a  grove  of 
maple  trees,  among  which  some  pines  formerly  grew.  A  pine  ^yl 
feet  in  diameter  and  over  200  feet  in  height  a  few  years  ago  grew 
without  the  inclosure  but  partly  within  the  dilch.  near  its  southeast- 
ern termination.  Trees  and  some  old  pine  stumps  stand  upon  the 
bank  and  in  the  dilch.     One  old  decayed  stump  was  4J^  feet  in 
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diameter.  At  one  point  wHthin  the  inclosure  a  quantity  of  red  earth 
and  hunied  stone  and  small  fragments  of  pottery  were  found,  indi- 
cating that  fires  had  been  kept  there.  At  another  point  \va«  found  a 
compact  and  solid  bed  of  ancient  ashes,  several  feet  across  and 
.several  inches  in  thickness.  The  lapse  of  time  since  these  ashes  were 
made  has  depri^-ed  them  of  all  alkaline  qualities.  Pieces  of  potterv 
were  found  at  this  point  as  welt  as  at  others  within  the  earthwork. 
The  pottery  is  made  of  clay  or  marl  and  is  of  a  dark  reddish  color 
and  smooth  within.  The  outside  is  sometimes  nicely  ornamenled 
find  a^Jarenlly  molded  in  some  kind  of  a  coarse  cloth,  for  the 
reliefs  run  in  somewhat  regular  hnes  with  cross  depressions  upon  tht 
specimens  found. 

""Me  hundred  seventy  feci  to  the  southwest  across  the  depression 
at  the  south  of  this  earthwork,  upon  ground  12  feet  higher  and  close 
to  the  southern  brink  of  Ihe  promontory,  is  a  small,  perfectly  pre- 
served earthwork.  Its  form  is  an  irregular  circle.  If  is  distinct  and 
plain  the  whole  difilance  except  for  18  feel  in  the  northwest  pan. 
which  was  plainly  a  gateway.  The  ditch  upon  the  outside  is  well 
marked  and  in  places  deep.  The  embankment  is  very  distinct  and  in 
some  places  nearly  4  feet  high.  Trees  and  lari^e  decayed  slumps 
siand  on  ihe  t>ank',-m'l  in  the  ditch. 

A  little  over  100  rods  south  of  this  fort,  upon  a  level  place  partly 
on  the  farm  of  Halse>-  Moon,  but  principally  on  that  of  Sit.  Tower, 
was  an  e.xtensive  circular  earthwork  22  rods  in  diameter  east  and 
west  and  18  rods  north  and  south.  When  the  locality  was  first  set- 
tled it  was  distinct  and  plain  for  its  whole  circumference.  As  Wil- 
liam Tower  saw  it  in  about  1S50  the  walls  in  some  places  were  2  feet 
high.  When  the  writer  visited  the  place  in  October  i8gi  there  were 
a  few  faint  traces  of  il.  An  apple  tree  had  Ijeen  planted  upon  one 
small  remnant  of  the  wall  that  remained  unobi iterated.  Extend- 
ing to  the  west  of  this  earthwork  from  the  marshy  and  higher  land 
across  Ihe  highway  to  the  west  in  Fllcy  was  a  ditch  about  45  rods 
long.  When  William  Tower  first  saw  this  ditch  it  was  from  iS 
inches  to  2  feet  ileep  and  visible  Ihe  whole  distance  but  now  there 
is  visible  only  a  few  feet  of  it.  Probably  ihi-  ditch  was  used  tn 
carry  water  into  this  fortificalion. 

Between  the  two  forts  and  nearest  ihc  largest  one  on  William 
Tower's  and  Moon's  farm  is  a  singular  and  isolated  knoll  of  an 
oval  symmetrical  shape.  20  rods  long.  15  rods  wide  and  ,10  feet 
high.  It  is  a  natural  formation,  .-\round  it  and  in  anil  around  these 
earthworks  have  been  found  relics  of  stone  and  pottery,  and  also 
caches  and  hearths.     William  Tower  has  a  variety  of  interesting 
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Indian   relics,   among   them  a   finely   shaped   and   finished   gorget 
perforated  at  the  ends,  intended  perhaps  for  a  neck  ornament. 

Harmony.  In  July  1887,  W.  W.  Henderson,  Prof.  S.  G.  Love 
and  the  writer  examined  an  artificial  mound  west  of  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Stowe  to  Ashville  on  the  farm  then  owned  by  L.  B.  Warner 
of  Harmony.  It  was  40  feet  long,  35  feet  wide  and  5  feet  high.  Not 
far  from  this  mound  upon  the  farm  of  A.  C.  Green  in  Harmony,  a 
flint  knife,  a  very  fine  piece  of  Indian  workmanship,  was  found  a 
few  years  ago.  It  was  lance-shaped  at  both  ends,  12  inches  long,  3 
inches  wide  and  i  J^  inches  thick.  It  was  deposited  in  the  museum 
of  the  Jamestown  Union  School, 

"  M.  P.  Chase  about  the  year  1867  residing  at  Chautauqua  on  the 
line  of  Harmony  near  Steadnian.  while  scraping  dirt  from  the  road 
near  his  house  uncovered  a  large  trench  filled  with  human  bones 
which  were  much  decayed.  Their  condition  and  rapid  disintegration 
after  exposure  to  the  air  and  the  fact  that  the  ground  had  never  been 
disturbed  since  the  land  was  cleared  by  Wni.  Chase's  father  47  years 
before,  prove  that  the  remains  had  been  there  a  long  time.  The 
trench  appeared  to  be  6  feet  wide  and  10  or  12  feet  long  and  the 
number  of  persons  buried  seem  to  be  about  fifty.  No  weapons  or 
relics  of  any  kind  were  seen,  but  some  charcoal  or  cinders  were 
mixed  with  the  bones.  The  trench  was  about  2  miles  from  Chautau- 
qua and  appeared  originally  to  have  been  about  3  feet  deep."  This 
is  perhaps  referred  to  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnol- 
ogy, 1890-91  (p.  506)  in  these  words:  "  Bone  Pit  at  Steadman.  A 
so-called  '  Indian  pit '  was  dug  into  while  making  some  road  improve- 
ments, near  this  place.  Twenty  or  twenty-five  bodies  were  uncov- 
ered which  lay  in  rows.  There  were  no  relics  of  an  aboriginal 
character."'  This  may  not  be  the  same  as  that  above  mentioned  by 
William  Chase. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  1890-91  (p.  506)  : 
"  Three  miles  from  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  grounds  at  a  place 
called  Whitney's  Landing  are  two  mounds  situated  upon  the  Whitney 
farm,  about  60  rods  apart.  The  land  upon  which  they  are  situated 
rises  considerably  above  the  lake.  No.  i  is  25  feet  in  diameter  and 
4  feet  high.  At  a  depth  of  18  inches  were  found'  very  large  flat 
stones,  placed  side  by  side  and  forming  a  perfectly  level  layer.  The 
trench  was  carried  down  to  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  but 
nothing  else  was  found,  except  some  fragments  of  human  bones 
and  the  broken  parts  of  an  unbaked  clay  pipe." 

"  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  from  \Vm.  A.  W.  Whitney  that 
this  mound  had  been  partly  explored  40  years  previous,  which 
exploration  resulted  in  finding  one  plain  stone  pipe,  17  spearheads  of 
the  long  or  knifelike  type  and  human  bones.  .'Vn  old  pine  tree  2  feet 
in  diameter  then  stood  directly  on  top  of  ihe  mound." 

"  The  second  mound  measured  38  by  31  feet  in  diameter.  It  was 
opened  at  the  same  time  as  no.  i  by  the  same  party  with  no  other 


'  From  the  Jamestown  Journal,  Sepiember  30,  iSgg. 
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tault  than  rhu  they  came  upon  a  layer  of  ashes  at  a  shallow  d^t^^ 


I 


A  Itlttc  digging  was  dune  in  this  muund  and  a  tnperforatcKl  stone 
gorget  found." 

.4n  Old  Buryiitff  Grouml 
An  imporiant  dbc^ivcry  was  tatdt  ai  Ouutaiii)ia.  Monday.  Il  was  tk 
tact  that  ibc  lamous  asscml>lr  gruuiMU,  cir  a  (art  of  ibem  u  Irasi,  »n 
local ctl  on  the  oU-limc  tntrying  btodiuIs.  TIk  discovery  was  nude  hj 
wtxkmen  who  were  exnvating  for  a  c«Har  nodec  the  colUge  of  Miss  EddTt 
whkb  ti  localed  od  ihc  take  frtini.  not  far  from  the  pi«r.  tn  the  directioa 
of  the  J.  &  L.  £-  railwai-  station.  Whik  digi^iag  in  ibe  soti  earth  a  htnnxs 
ilmll  was  produced;  thm  came  other  parts  of  a  bodj;  and  immediately 
ihcTcailer  Hcrr  found  olber  ilmlU  and  human  bones,  until  betore  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  at  least  a  fkuen  sketcions  bad  beoi  uocarthed,  tlie 
twdiei  bavtag  apfiaiently  been  iMTted  in  oi>c  manunoih  graie.  Few  of  the 
boocs  olber  than  the  skulls  wtre  in  a  good  state  of  pre^r^aiioa.  Fow  of 
ihe  skulls,  however,  were  well  preserved  auil  six  or  eight  cabers  ondf 
partiatly  ilceomposcd.    (fameii-tUTi  /oitrnat) 

At  Griffiths  Point  there  was  a  mound  in  a  level  meadow  about  6a 
rnds  east  of  the  Griilnh  House  and  80  rods  from  the  lake.  We 
found  this  mound  35  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  higher  than  the 
grassy  grotmd  aroimd  it.  In  the  meadow  land,  southwest  of  this 
nwtind  and  distant  about  100  feel,  there  had  been  a  larger  mound 
v.hich  had  been  quite  recently  removed.  A  few  bones  were  fotind, 
among  them  the  skull  probably  of  a  bear.  Ttie  circular  place  that 
apparently  was  occupied  by  ihe  mound  «ias  60  feet  in  diameter  when 
Mr  Bugbee  saw  it  a  few  days  before  1875.  and  twice  as  high  as  the 
first  mound.  West  of  the  most  westerly  of  these  mounds  a  modem 
driveway  then  extended  north  and  south  from  the  lake  road  to  the 
(Jrirtith  House.  Ten  feet  west  of  this  driveway  and  parallel  with  it 
extended  a  belt  of  land,  dislinclly  higher  than  the  land  on  either  side 
of  il.  and  about  the  width  of  the  ordinary  travelled  part  of  a  country 
turnpike.  It  extended  unbroken  for  about  25  rods  toward  the  lake 
road.  For  about  10  rods  it  was  obscure  or  indistinct  when  it 
.ipl>eared  again  extending  as  before  toward  the  higher  land  easterly 
of  the  lake.  In  the  vicinity  of  thc^c  nioinid>  and  along  the  shore  of 
the  lake  many  arrowheads  have  been  found. 

Ellicott.'  "  There  arc  two  Indian  motmds  in  the  town  (Elticott^ 
filled  with  human  bone?,  one  at  r>exter\ille  (city  of  Tnmesto«-n)  and 
llic  other  on  the  fann  owned  by  (chinl  Tiffany.  At  the  latter  place 
are  traces  of  a  fortification." 

The  Annual  RejuTt  i>i  the  V.  ?.  Bureau  of  iahnoloj^-.  says  on 
page  506: 

'  Frr.m   Vi.Liii-'<   Hi-l..ry  01"   l,b.-nii,-.n.|":i   Counly.  p.   620. 
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"  Two  mounds  formerly  stood  upon  the  land  of  Albert  Tiffany 
1J/2  miles  from  Jamestown  on  the  Ellington  road,  but  have  been 
removed  and  nothing  reliable  is  known  in  regard  to  their  contents. 
While  examining  the  site  of  these  mounds  a  stone  gorget  similar  to 
that  found  at  Whitney's  landing  was  obtained." 

Tlie  remains  of  an  ancient  earthwork  near  Talcoms,  which  fol- 
lowed the  bank  of  llie  stream  at  this  place,  were  examined.  It  was 
semicircular  in  form,  in  lengtii  following  the  curve,  being  about  540 
feet.  It  was  utilized  in  the  con.struction  of  the  Mill  race  (now 
abandoned)  and  was  built  3  or  4  feet  higher  than  it  was  originally 
and  somewhat  lengthened. 

Ellery.  On  the  east  side  of  Giautauqua  lake  are  many  aboriginal 
relics  which  were  examined  by  the  writer  and  J.  L.  Bugbee  of  Stock- 
ton in  October  1875.  At  Long  Point  an  abundance  of  arrowheads 
and  Indian  implements  were  found  in  former  years. 

At  Bemus  Point  near  the  cleared  fields  and  improvements  that 
were  undoubtedly  made  by  the  Senecas  before  the  settlement  of  the 
county,  were  more  ancient  relics.  At  the  line  between  the  Fellow  and 
Hazeltine  farms  and  east  of  the  lake  road  was  an  artificial  mound 
which  we  found  to  be  30  feet  across  and  4  or  5  feet  high.  Eighty 
feet  east  of  this  was  another  mound  fully  as  large. 

These  mounds  were  described  in  Thomas's  report  to  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  as  situated  about  too 
rods  from  the  north  shore  of  Chautauqua  lake.  Mound  i,  6  feet 
high  and  39  feet  Jn  diameter,  was  explored  with  the  following  results : 
fragments  of  decayed  human  bones,  some  copper  beads,  a  fragment 
of  a  copper  ornament  and  scraps  of  mica  were  found  at  a  depth  of 
31/2  feet,  an  arrowhead  was  found  2  feet  below  the  surface;  animal 
bones  with  a  piece  of  decayed  wood  at  from  2  to  3  feet.  The  mound 
was  explored  to  the  natural  surface  without  any  further  results. 
Mound  2,  about  4  rods  directly  east  of  No.  i,  measured  55  feet  in 
diameter  and  5  feet  high.  William  Fenton  states  that  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  this  mound  was  explored  but  nothing  of  interest  was  found 
in  it. 

Faint  traces  of  an  aboriginal  embankment  was  noticed  upon  the 
high  land  back  from  this  point  (I-ong  Point)  overlooking  the  lake. 

Doctor  Larkin  says  fifty  years  ago  (1830)  that  he  was  informed 
by  a  white  settler  at  Dewittville  that  vast  quantities  of  relics  had  been 
found  in  that  vicinity  —  that  while  a  cellar  was  being  dug  there, 
about  a  peck  of  arrowheads  was  exhumed,  all  of  which  were  4  feet 
below  the  surface. 

Fluvanna.  A  little  distance  west  of  Fluvanna  about  one-haU  of 
a  mile  from  the  lake  within  the  bounds  of  the  highway  running  north 
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iind  south  un  thv  luwn  line  between  Ellery  and  Ellicott  aiid  about  60 
rods  north  of  ilie  lake  load,  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  of  land  is  a 
1  natural?)  mound  once  used  by  the  aborigines.  Part  of  it  has  been 
moved  awav  to  improie  the  road.  There  many  human  bones  have 
been  found.  It  was  large  and  conipicuous.  When  examined  by  Wil- 
liam Bugbee  and  ihe  writer  in  1S75,  it  was  55  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  10  feet  high,  and  quite  fiat  on  top  where  it  was  25  feet  in 
diameter.  Before  it  was  disturbed  its  dimensions  were  greater.  The 
evidences  show  that  it  had  been  used  by  three  races:  first  by  the 
aborigines ;  a  human  skeleton  and  two  knives  bearing  French  inscrip- 
lions  which  liad  been  buried  there  show  that  it  had  been  used  by  the 
French;  the  bones  of  a  white  jterson  better  preserved  show  thai  ii 
was  the  burial  place  of  stime  family  subsequent  to  ihe  settlement. 

Carroll.  At  Fewsliurg  in  Carroll  on  the  south  side  of  Frew'' 
run  where  John  Frew  locale«l  his  sawmill.  William  Reid  Jones  when 
Ejrading  ground  for  his  dwelling  uiKovered  the  bones  of  several  per- 
sons, which  seemed  to  have  been  interred  in  a  sitting  position.  Wilh 
them  were  found  flint  arrowheads,  slone  pipes  and  two  stone  ascs- 

At  FentonviUe  exidcnces  have  been  found,  and  not  far  from  the 
\illage  human  bones  have  beet)  found  in  great  abundance.  A  skele- 
ton of  a  man  w;i<  fouiuf  under  ;»  tree, 

Chemung  County 
General  occupation.  At  the  opening  of  the  colonial  period 
Chemung  countj  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by  one  of  the  eastern 
branches  of  tlie  Iroquois  stock.  There  were  perhaps  the  Andaste 
and  later  Gachoi  or  Caclweos,'  the  names  a^^earing  on  some  Dutch 
maps  of  1614  and  1616.  They  were  apparently  at  war  with  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Iroquois  conferederacy,  probably  the  Seneca. 
On  Champlain's  map  ^pears  a  record  of  "  Carintouanis,  a  nation  of 
the  south  of  the  Antouhonrons  in  a  verj-  beautiful  and  rich  country* 
where  they  are  strongly  lodged  and  are  friends  with  all  the  other 
nations  except  the  Aniouhonrons.  from  whom  the)'  arc  only  three 
days  distant."  (icneral  Clark  thought  Spanish  hill,  south  of  Wav- 
frly.  was  their  slmnghold.  The  name  "Antouhonrons"  is  not  dis- 
-iniilar  from  "  Sonontouan,"  one  of  the  recognized  names  for  the 
Seneca,  l^ier  the  Seneca  took  j>osf*ssion  of  this  region  and  some 
of  their  larger  settlements  were  along  the  Chemung  river  and  New- 
town creek.  It  is  likely  they  claimed  the  region  by  virtue  of  con- 
quest.   Through  the  work  of  Ward  E,  Bryan  and  L.  D.  Shoemaker 

'  The  ra>  uta. 
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more  than  fifty  sites  have  been  located  in  the  county  and  accurately 
charted.  The  collections  acquired  by  these  investigators  are  now  the 
property  of  the  State  Museum. 

Some  of  the  first  struggles  of  the  Senecas  with  General  Sullivan's 
troops  occurred  in  this  county  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
the  Battle  of  Newtown  to  bring  to  mind  the  incidents  of  the 
Revolutionary  period. 

.\  trail  led  northward  by  Newtown  creek,  through  Horseheads  to 
Catherine's  creek,  thence  along  the  shore  of  Seneca  lake  and 
northwestwardly  into  the  heart  of  the  Seneca  country. 

Lisl  of  Sites 

1  Runonvea  was  a  village  at  Big  Flats  burned  in  1779.  Ward  E. 
Bryan  of  Elmira  .says  that  arrowheads  may  be  found  in  numbers 
on  a  rise  of  ground  to  the  southeast  of  this  site. 

2  Small  camp  site  just  below  East  Coming  station  on  the  Erie 
Railroad.  A  trail  follows  the  east  side  of  the  river  through  this 
|H>int  and  scattered  flints  are  found  throughout  its  length. 

3  Site  on  the  Weston  farm  about  3  miles  north  of  Horseheads  and 
on  the  ridges  on  l>oth  sides  of  Catherine's  creek.  The  principal 
evidences  are  found  at  the  bend  of  the  creek  as  it  turns  north  to- 
ward Seneca  lake.  Pottery  and  arrowheads.  A  trail  followed  the 
ridge. 

4  Large  site  on  Arnol  estate  a  mile  southeast  of  Horseheads,  the 
present  site  of  the  village  waterworks.  Graves  have  been  found 
here  in  which  were  glass  beads.  There  is  also  an  earlier  occupation 
evidenced  by  cylindrical  pestles  and  broken  gorgets.  Arrowheads 
and  pottery  are  common  on  the  site.  A  trail  followed  the  east  bank 
of  the  stream. 

5  On  Latta  brook  road  near  the  end  of  the  ridge  and  2  miles 
south  of  Horseheads  was  an  extensive  site  with  fine  relics  and 
numerous  pestles,  celts  and  flint  points.  The  site  is  on  the  Elisha 
Day  farm.  There  is  much  broken  potlerv-  in  the  gravelly  soil.  W.  E. 
Bryan,  who  furnished  this  information,  says  he  believes  there  was 
a  cache  of  turtle  backs  here  as  he  picked  up  from  two  to  five  in 
a  radius  of  20  square  feet  at  each  plowing. 

6  Small  village  site  at  the  confluence  of  a  small  creek  and 
Catherine's  creek  just  above  Millport  on  the  Charles  Sleeper  farm. 
Mr  Sleeper  has  a  number  of  fine  relics  from  the  place. 

7  Site  west  of  tail  and  east  of  the  Northern  Central  Railroad 
orte-fourth  of  a  mile  north  of  Horseheads.  on  the  Marshall  farm. 
The  trail  crossed  the  creek  at  this  point. 
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in  Klmira,  one  near  the  Kathbun  house  and  one  near  Wisiicr  park 
(Towner,  p.  24).  Graves  were  found  in  Elniira  when  the  excava- 
tions for  the  Kennedy  Valve  Company's  plant  were  made. 

15  Small  site  on  east  banli  of  Newtown  creek  opposite  old  Half- 
way House.    Flints  and  pestles  were  found. 

16  A  small  village  called  Middletown  between  Newtown  and 
Kanawlohalla  was  burned  in  1779.  Graves  have  been  washed  out 
by  spring  freshets.    The  site  is  on  the  Luther  Jenkins  farm. 

17  Chemung,  a  town  burned  in  1779,  having  50  or  60  houses.  On 
the  left  or  north  bank  of  the  Chemung  west  of  the  Narrows  and 
3  miles  from  the  present  Chemung  village.  Old  Chemung  on  the 
same  bank  one-half  of  a  mile  above  the  present  village  was  burned. 
There  are  evidences  of  occupation  on  both  banks  of  the  river  at 
the  bridge. 

18  A  small  and  new  village  on  both  sides  of  Baldwin's  creek  and 
northeast  of  the  battlefield  was  burned  in  1779.  Another  village 
was  near  this.  These  sites  are  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  between 
Wellsburg  and  Lowmans.  Mr  Bryan  found  crania,  bullets,  burned 
stone,  arrow  points,  pot  fragments,  broken  pipes  and  pieces  of 
metal.  On  nearly  all  sites  along  the  river  are  evidences  of  more 
than  one  occupation. 

19  Newtown  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chemung  was  5  miles  below 
Elmira  and  i  mile  above  the  battlefield  of  Augu.st  29,  1779.  The 
battle  was  near  Lowmans.  Newtown  was  made  up  of  Muskwakie 
captives  and  Seneca  who  later  removed  to  Mount  Morris. 

20  Site  across  the  river  opposite  Newtown.  The  occupation 
seems  extensive  and  the  relics  are  numerous. 

21  Site  on  .\.  D.  Symond's  farm;  celts  and  pottery  are  foimd. 
A  small  village  near  the  river  on  one  of  its  tributaries  and  2  miles 
above  the  Newtown  battlefield  (Sullivan,  p.  127). 

22  On  the  Nichols  farm  opposite  the  Sullivan  monument  is  a  con- 
siderable site  with  many  relics,  but  there  are  fewer  aboriginal 
traces  south  of  Elmira  than  north.  Large  site  on  west  side  of  river 
a  short  distance  from  railroad  bridge.  The  site  is  on  an  eminence 
suitable  for  a  stronghold.  Pottery,  cells,  arrow  points,  hammer- 
sfones  etc.  are  found. 

23  A  village  southwest  of  Lowmans  and  another  i  J4  miles  east  on 
the  river.  There  are  scattered  evidences  of  occupation  along  the 
river  on  the  west  side. ' 

24  Camjis  on  both  sides  of  the  river  at  Chemung. 

25  Camp  and  a  village  north  of  the  river,  near  Wynkoop  creek. 
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Many  tAher  village  and  cainti  «ilir>  are  indicated  on  ihe  map  and  ai^ 
fpjni  locations  kindly  furnished  lij-  L  D.  Sh(»«naker  and  Ward  E. 
Br>'an,  both  of  Elmira.  The^  genilctnoi  arc  the  two  ditef  atitbt>r{- 
lie*  on  aboriginal  Incalhibt  in  Chemung  county. 

Chenango  Coan^ 
List  of  Sites 

1  A  horiesJicic-ahai«ed  gravel  bank,  4  niile^  mwlh  wf  Shtrrbtime 
and  I  mite  west  of  lland^unte  brook  with  a  curious  exioision  seam 
■3  nalural  fonnalion.  but  arroM'heads  occur  in  the  vicinily  (Hatch, 
p.  74)- 

z  West  of  tlic  river  and  upjKwite  SheAume  were  four  or  five 
ujKm  caches,  dose  logcther  and  4  to  6  feet  deep  and  wide.  In  a 
field  nonh  were  stone  chi.seh.  pestles,  axes  and  arrowheads  ( Matdi, 
ji.  74) .    This  w;ia  1 J^  miles  northwest  of  the  village. 

3  In  the  presenl  burial  ground  on  the  south  boundarj-  of  Xorwich 
Were  human  bones  in  great  abundance,  the  skeletons  buried  nearly 
upright,  on  the  farm  nf  C.  M.  Rouse. 

4  Near  the  residence  of  the  late  Abel  Cliandler  in  Non\-ich  was 
a  nioiind  much  like  western  ones  (Randall,  p.  i,i). 

5  Village  and  burial  site  at  the  Indian  fields  a  mile  below  the 
creek  bridge  at  Norwich.  (This  place  was  a  favorite  Indian  residence, 
and  was  also  the  plain  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Norwich.) 
I.arge  flint  points  have  been  found  near  that  village  and  stone  a.xes 
on  the  Unadilla  (Child,  Directory,  1869-70).  Mr  Squier  quotes  from 
Ointon:  "There  is  also  a  place  at  Norwich  on  a  high  bank  of 
the  river  called  the  Castle,  where  the  Indians  lived  ai  the  period 
of  our  settlement  of  the  country,  and  where  some  vestiges  of  a 
fortification  appear,  but  in  all  probability  of  much  more  modem  date 
than  those  at  Oxford"  (Squier,  p.  47).  Randall  says. there  was 
a  recent  work  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  a  mile  south  of  Norwich 
called  the  Castle,  much  frequented  by  the  Indians  when  the  whites 
canif.  There  were  traces  of  Indian  villages  near  this  (Hist.  Mag., 
il*7,^.  ]i-  13)-  "  On  the  west  of  the  river,"  he  adds,  "opposite  this. 
was  a  space  of  a  mile  from  north  lo  south  much  frequented  and 
called  the  Indian  fields."  The  Castle  site  is  on  llie  J.  J.  Slater  fami 
rin  the  east  hank  of  the  Chenango. 

6  Skeletons  were  found  in  digging  the  Qienangn  canal  4  miles 
norlh  of  Oxford,  near  the  old  Gates  Tavern  or  Halfway  House 
(Hist.  Mag..  1873,  p.  1,^).  West  side  of  the  river.  .\Iong  the 
river  are  found  earthenware,  drills,  arrowheads  and  flakes. 
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On  the  east  side  of  Ihe  Chenango  4  miles  south  of  Oxford  on 
?et's  brook,  were  twenty-five  distinct  old  embankments  adjacent 
me  another.  There  were  also  traces  of  graves  nearby,  lined 
'e  and  below  with  cobblestones.  The  upper  stratum  of  these 
fallen  in  (Hist.  Mag.,  J873,  p.  13).  R.  E.  Van  Valkenburg  of 
int  Upton  believes  there  are  evidences  of  a  fort  at  this  site. 
Burial  mound  in  the  township  of  Greene  about  2  miles  below 
jridge  and  30  rods  from  the  river  near  the  mouth  of  Geneganstlet 
k.  The  mound  was  circular  and  was  originally  6  feet  high  and 
eet  in  diameter.  It  was  opened  in  1829  and  human  bones  were 
id.  Beneath  them  were  others  which  had  been  burned.  It  was 
an  orderly  burial,  and  "  tlie  bones  crumbled  on  lieing  exposed." 
ne  part  were  about  two  hundred  yellow  and  black  jasper  arrow- 
Is,  and  sixty  more  in  another  place.  "Also  a  silver  band  or  ring 
It  2  inches  in  diameter,  wide  but  thin  and  with  what  appeared 
e  the  remains  of  a  reed  pipe  within  it.  A  number  of  stone 
tes  or  chisels  of  different  shapes,  and  a  j)iece  of  mica  cut  in  the 
1  of  a  heart,  the  border  much  decayed  and  the  laminae  separated, 
!  also  discovered  "  (Wilkinson),  This  account  is  quoted  by 
y.  Much  of  the  material  discovered  was  a  secondary  and  in- 
ive  burial.  The  location  at  present  is  on  lot  45  in  the  Chenango 
igle  on  the  L.  A.  Cross  farm. 

"  In  the  town  of  New  Berlin  adjacent  to  the  Indian  fields  of 
;go  county,  gun  barrels,  stone  tomahawks  and  human  skeletons 
:  been  plowed  up."  This  was  on  the  farm  of  Mr  Scribner. 
ild,  Direcforj'.  1869-70.) 

I  An  early  village  site  on  the  Marvin  farm  in  New  Beriin 
ported  by  C.  A,  Holmes. 

An  early  village  site  on  the  Silver  Lake  farm  in  New  Berlin 
ported  by  Mr  Holmes. 

I  Early  site  on  the  Thayer  farm  in  New  Berlin. 
;  Early  site  on  the  Beardsley  farm  in  New  Berlin. 
.  Conihunto  was  4  miles  below  Unadilia  on  the  west  side  of  tlie 
[uehanna.  and  was  also  called  Gunnygunter.     It  was  destroyed 
778  (Sullivan,  p.  23).    There  was  also  a  Mohawk  village  farther 
n  but  north  of  Ouquaga.  called  Wauteghe,  and  suggesting  the 

Otego. 

A  few  hut  rings  I'/j  miles  north  of  Greene  were  on  the  river 
:.    Relics  all  the  way  to  Greene. 

.  Village  -site  on  the  Fred  B.  Skinnt-r  farm  in  Greene.  Arrow 
spear  points  and  broken  pottery  are  found. 
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17  Burial  »ilc  near  .W.rwicli  im  llic  Old  Vork  KiiuII. 

18  A  camp  site  alxiut  ttircc- fourths  in  ;i  inile  nurth  of  Gmnc 
I  and  on  a  hill  near  the  cast  side  nf  the  river,  is  reptmed  bv  Mr 
[  Hildburgh. 

ly  Fishing  canijis  almig  ihc  river  bcl^vi-en  lirceni-  and  Chenango 
[  Forks. 

20  F.  H.  Williams,  of  Greene,  writes,  "There  were  manj  camp 

sites  here,  aliout  twciily  within  5  miles  of  (ireenc.     In  fact  at  any 

i  l>lace  <ilong  llic  Chenango  river  where  a  spring  is  or  was  fnuiul,  yoa 

1  be  fairly  snre  of  a  camp  site."    He  describes  a  ver>'  larg«  one 

cm  Indian  brook,  3)4  miles  south  of  Greene  on  the  west  side  uf  (!k 

ri\-er.    The  site  is  a  mile  from  the  Oicnaiigo,  and  there  arc  about 

'  seventy  hut  rings  arranged  in  three  groups.     Those  farthest  dowD 

the  brook  arc  in  two  lines.  8  to  jo  feet  apart  in  the  rows.    The  next 

I  group  is  similar  and  about  ,^0  rods  away.     Thi-^  might  be  long 

,  lioufi^s  i|uiie  as  well.     The  third  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  aiuj 

there  are  also  a  few  scattered  fireplaces.    The  relics  are  early. 

zt  Tliere  is  a  large  camp  at  Stillwater  flats,  abtiut  5  iniles  S 

of  Greene  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  river. 

22  Village  site  on  lot  60.  Afton. 

2,7  Village  site  on  lot  62.  Afton. 

24  Village  site  on  lot  58.  .^fton.  The  .site  is  on  the  Harris  W. 
Holmes  farm.     Soapstone  ixitlcry  is  found. 

25  A  village  site  on  the  S.  G.  C;is\vcll.  O.  G.  Brazer  and  T 
Maklev  farms  on  lot  59,  Afton. 

26  Village  site  on  the  H.  W.  Holnic-^  farm  on  lot  57.  Afton. 

27  Stone  graves  are  reported  by  Mar>liall  B.  Hill  on  lot  S5, 
Afton.  , 

28  Burial  site  rejxjrted  by  Miss  T.  Julian<i,  on  the  Humphrey  farm 
in  Bainbridge. 

29  A  village  .site  on  the  Terrace  Hill  farm  in  Bainbri<lge. 

Clinton  County 

1  X'illage  site  on  west  sidu  uf  the  ci'iiiiiy  uii  ihe  M.nlh  line  of 
Ellenburg  at  Merrill's  north  end  of  l."]i|tt'r  Cliaicaiigay  lake,  cast 
side  of  the  outlet. 

2  \'jllat;e   -iu'   "ii    the   easi    .slu.re   of    Lake   Chami.lain    north    of 

t Rouses  I'orni. 
3  Village  site  al  moiilli  ul  llie  Little  (,li;i/y  river  in  the  to\ni  of 
Champlain. 
i 
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^4.  Village  site  at  iiwuth  of  tlie  Great  Chazy  river  in  the  town  of 
Champlain. 

5  Village  site  at  Coopers\ille  in  the  same  town  and  east  of  Chazy 
river. 

6  Two  village  sites  on  the  lake  shore  at  the  commencement  and 
end  of  Poinle  au  Ker. 

7  Village  site  in  the  same  town  and  on  the  lake  shore;  four  sites 
from  King's  bay  to  the  south  line  of  the  town. 

8  Village  site  near  the  north  line  of  Chazy  on  the  lake  shore  and 
north  of  Little  Chazy  river. 

9  Burial  site  at  the  north  end  of  Isle  La  Motte  on  the  Hill 
property. 

10  Village  site  in  Beekmantown  and  near  the  north  line. 

11  Two  sites  on  the  south  shore  of  Monty's  bay. 

12  Village  site  in  the  same  town,  on  the  north  shore  of  Tredwell's 
bay. 

13  Village  site  north  of  East  Beekmantown. 

14  Village  site  in  town  of  Plattsburg  near  the  north  line. 

15  A  site  west  of  Woodruff  pond  and  two  sites  between  it  and 
the  lake. 

16  Four  village  or  camp  sites  at  the  head  of  Cumberland  bay  in 
the  same  town. 

17  A  camp  site  about  half  way  along  the  out.side  shore  of  Cumber- 
land head. 

t8  Village  site  in  the  cily  of  Plattsburg  on  the  shore  north  ot 
the  Saranac  river. 

19  Village  site  in  the  same  town  a  mile  east  of  Morrisonville  and 
on  the  northeast  side  of  Saranac  river. 

CO  Camp  site  at  Fredenburg  falls  south  of  the  river. 

21  Camp  site  on  the  lake  shore  in  the  same  town  is  south  of  a 
^mall  creek  and  north  of  Bluff  point.  There  are  also  two  sites  be- 
tween Bluff  point  and  a  stream  on  the  south. 

22  Camp  site  is  on  the  lake  shore  on  a  small  creek  at  the  south 
line  of  the  town  of  Plalt.sburg. 

23  A  camp  site  on  the  west  shore  of  Valcour  island  south  of 
a  projecting  point. 

24  A  camp  site  in  the  town  of  Saranac  near  the  east  line.  It 
is  south  of  the  Saranac  river,  and  I  '/i  miles  southwest  of  Elsinore. 

25  Camp  site  in  Schuyler  Falls,  i^  miles  southwest  of  Morrison- 
ville. 

26  Camp  site  near  the  south  line  of  Schuyler  Falls  and  on  the 
Salmon  rhtr  a  mile  east  of  the  village  of  Schuyler  Falls. 
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Ojlumljia  c'«int\  i>  in  ihe  Mahikan  terriior>-  and  the  title  was 
early  exiingnii-htd.  There  were  >ome  small  i"i!lages  of  river  Indians, 
l.ui  little  ha--  l<e<m  rep-ined.  There  were  Indiana  living  in  the 
c'lUnH  a-  late  a-  1S5;.  I^-ner  thev  were  renmved  lo  the  Slockbridgc 
se(tk-m<-nt  in  Wi-con^in. 

List  of  S,U-s 

1  "  A  -j.ring  <in  the  side  cif  Mount  Tom  in  Copake  was  called 
Tai;hkanick.  and  was  a  favorite  Indian  resort." 

2  "A  place  called  by  the  natives  '  Waw  anaquassick.*  where  the 
liea|J!.  of  stone  lie.  being  near  the  head  of  a  certain  kill  or  creek 
called  Nanajienahakan.  which  ci^mes  out  of  a  marsh  lying  near  the 
-aid  hill-  of  the  -aid  heaps  of  >lones.  iipfni  which  the  Indians  throw 
one  tijum  another  a-  they  jvass  by.  fnun  an  ancient  custom  among 
l!,.-in,"  (l><^.  Ili-t.  X.  v..  J^-.CoK^^.  This  nas  on  the  north  line  of 
l.ivitiK-ion  Manor  and  on  llie  norili  line  nf  Taghkanick  also.  Such 
b.-a]-  b:.w-  been  found  el-t-where  in  New  Kuglaiul  and  in  New  1'ork. 

,1  (jitnii  -iie-  tiear  Stuwe-ant. 

■t  S.  I..  [■Vey  rc-porteila  village  site  at  Cat-kill  Maiion. 
5  .\  catriii  in  I^-.peer  south  of  Mr  (ienung's  huu-e  nn  :i  bluff  near 
r.iid  ov.Tlooking  liig  hnxik  (Gcodwin.  i>.  2591. 
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8  Important  site  cuvcring  almul  an  acrt  ui  land  mi  (he  west  strfe  yf 
the  Chemung  at  the  Big  Flats  suspcnHon  bridge.  The  village  site 
covers  a  level  plateau  above  the  river,  affording  a  good  vantage  point. 
The  evidence  points  to  a  continued  occupation.  Club  heads,  celt^. 
arrow  point.s  and  pottery  have  been  found  here.  The  Chemung  face 
stone  was  found  on  this  cite.     (See  plale  ii,  fig.  i.) 

y  A  mile  southeatil  of  Big  Mats  and  northwest  of  the  nioulh  of 
Sing  Sing  creek  is  a  site  with  potter)',  pesllcs  and  articles  of  stone. 

10  Small  village  site  between  Big  Flals  and  (he  mouth  of  Sing 
Sing  creek  near  the  last  and  much  like  it.  The  trail  ended  here  and 
graves  have  been  reported.  The  occupation  all  along  the  river  seems 
a  continuation  of  sites.  At  this  point  are  found  many  net  sinkers, 
hammerstones,  celts,  triangular  points,  pottery  etc.  Mr  Bryan  found 
a  bone  awl  and  deposits  of  flint  flake.s. 

11  Large  site  on  an  eminence  above  and  along  Sing  Sing  creek 
one-half  of  a  mile  above  its  mouth  on  the  cast  side.  An  old  creamery 
.■(tood  across  the  creek.  Mr  Bryan  thinks  the  site  may  have  been 
an  early  fortified  camp  or  village  and  reports  arrow  points,  cehs, 
gnxtved  stones  and  hammerstones. 

\2  Fort  on  an  eminence  above  the  Chemung  on  the  south  side. 
The  locality  is  locally  known  as  Zoar  Hitl.  This  work  has  been 
described  and  figured  by  several  writers.  Thomas  Maxwell's  plan 
and  account  are  in  Schoolcraft's  "  North  American  Indians.*'  He 
describes  it  as  3  miles  west  of  Elmira  and  south  of  Chemung  river 
with  a  bank  270  feet  long,  3  to  4  feet  high  and  6  to  9  wide  on  top. 
There  was  a  row  of  holes  2  feet  apart  east  of  the  bank,  with  a 
vacancy  of  12  feet  in  the  center  for  a  gateway.  A  larger  post  was  on 
each  side  of  this,  which  is  a  frequent  thing.  Professor  Horsford 
reported  it  for  Mr  Squier,  There  was  a  bank  about  200  feet 
long,  14  feet  broad  at  the  base  and  y/2  feet  high.  A  double  line 
of  holes  about  a  foot  deep  extended  along  the  top.  There  were 
several  parallel  furrows  inside  the  bank  partially  crossing  the  area. 
Ii  is  on  a  ridge  washed  on  one  side  by  the  Chemung  fSquier,  p.  53— 
54).  Mr  Bryan  found  burned  stone,  animal  bones,  slate  discs  or 
"  pot  covers,"  arrow  points  and  other  relics  at  the  edge  of  the 
bank.     The  wall  of  the  fort  has  been  destroyed. 

13  A  small  site  with  graves  is  west  of  the  Znar  Mill  site  and  nearly 
opposite  the  old  Mountain  House.    Pottery  and  arnnvs  are  found. 

[4  Kanawalohalla  was  a  village  of  twenty  houses  burned  in  i~~<)- 
situated  in  the  present  site  of  KImira,  at  the  junclion  of  Newtown 
creek  with  the  (."hemung.     Two  other  village-  ha\('  been  nu'niione<l 
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in  EIniira,  one  near  the  Katlitiun  house  and  one  near  Wisner  park 
(Towner,  p.  24).  Graves  were  found  in  Elmira  when  the  excava- 
tions for  the  Kennedy  Valve  Company's  plant  were  made. 

15  Small  site  on  east  bank  of  Newtown  creek  opposite  old  Half- 
way House.    Flints  and  pestles  were  found. 

r6  A  small  village  called  Middletown  between  Newtown  and 
Kanawlohalla  was  burned  in  1779.  Graves  have  been  washed  out 
by  spring  freshets.    The  site  is  on  the  Luther  Jenkins  farm. 

17  Chemung,  a  town  burned  in  1779,  having  50  or  60  houses.  On 
the  left  or  north  bank  of  the  Chemung  west  of  the  Narrows  and 
3  miles  from  the  present  Chemung  village.  Old  Chemung  on  the 
same  bank  one-half  of  a  mile  above  the  present  village  was  burned. 
There  are  evidences  of  occupation  on  both  banks  of  the  river  at 
the  bridge. 

18  A  small  and  new  village  on  both  sides  of  Baldwin's  creek  and 
northeast  of  the  battlefield  was  burned  in  1779.  Another  village 
was  near  this.  These  sites  are  on  the  west  side  of  the  road  between 
Wellsburg  and  Lowmans.  Mr  Bryan  found  crania,  bullets,  burned 
stone,  arrow  points,  pot  fragments,  broken  pipes  and  pieces  of 
metal.  On  nearly  all  sites  along  the  river  are  evidences  of  more 
than  one  occupation. 

19  Newtown  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chemung  was  5  miles  below 
Elmira  and  i  mile  above  the  battlefield  of  .August  29,  1779.  The 
battle  was  near  Lowmans.  Newtown  was  made  up  of  Muskwakie 
captives  and  Seneca  who  later  removed  to  Mount  Morris. 

20  Site  across  the  river  opposite  Newtown.  The  occupation 
seems  extensive  and  the  relics  are  numerous. 

21  Site  on  A.  D.  Symond's  farm;  celts  and  pottery  are  found. 
A  small  village  near  the  river  on  one  of  its  tributaries  and  2  miles 
above  the  Newtown  battlefield  {Sullivan,  p.  127). 

22  On  the  Nichols  farm  opposite  the  Sullivan  monument  is  a  con- 
siderable site  with  many  relics,  but  there  are  fewer  aboriginal 
traces  south  of  Elmira  than  north.  Large  site  on  west  side  of  river 
a  short  distance  from  railroad  bridge.  The  site  is  on  an  eminence 
suitable  for  a  stronghold.  Pottery,  celts,  arrow  points,  hammer- 
stones  etc.  are  found. 

23  A  village  southwest  of  Lowmans  and  another  i  J^  miles  east  on 
the  river.  There  are  scattered  evidences  of  occupation  along  the 
river  on  the  west  side. ' 

24  Camps  on  liotli  sides  of  the  river  at  Chemung. 

25  Camp  and  a  village  north  of  the  river,  near  Wynkoop  creek. 
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Many  other  village  and  caniji  silo  are  indicated  on  the  map  and  are 
from  locations  kindly  furnished  by  L.  D.  Shoemaker  and  Ward  E. 
Bryan,  i»lh  uf  Elniira.    These  gentlemen  arc  the  two  chief  aulhori- 

tics  on  alxiriginal  kicalitic'  In  Chemung  county.  ^^^ 

Chenango  County  H 

List  of  Sites 
A  horseslioe-siiaited  gravel  bank,  4  miles  north  of  Sherburne 
and  I  mile  west  of  Handsome  hrook  with  a  curious  extension  seems 
a  natural  formation,  but  arrowheads  occur  in  the  vicinity  (Hatch, 
V'  74). 

2  West  of  the  river  and  o|i[josite  Sherbunie  were  four  or  five 
ojicn  caches,  close  together  and  4  to  6  feet  deep  and  wide.  In  a 
field  north  were  stone  chisels,  pestles,  axes  and  arrowheads  (Hatch. 

1.  74).    This  was  I'/i  miles  northwest  of  the  village. 

3  Tn  the  present  burial  ground  on  the  south  boundary  of  Norwich 
A'ere  human  bones  in  great  abundance,  the  skeletons  buried  nearly 
upright,  on  the  farm  of  C.  M.  Rouse. 

4  Near  the  residence  of  the  late  Abel  Chandler  in  Norwich  w;»s 
a  mnund  much  like  westeni  ones  (Randall,  p.  13). 

5  Village  and  burial  site  at  the  Indian  fields  a  mile  below  the 
creek  bridge  at  Norwich.  (This  place  was  a  favorite  Indian  residence, 
and  was  also  the  plain  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  Norwich.) 
Large  flint  points  have  been  found  near  that  village  and  stone  axes 
on  the  Unadilla  (Child,  Directory,  1869-70),  Mr  Squier  quotes  from 
Ointon:  "There  is  also  a  place  at  Norwich  on  a  high  bank  of 
the  river  called  the  Castle,  where  the  Indians  lived  at  the  |>eriod 
of  our  settlement  of  the  countrj',  and  where  some  vestiges  of  a 
fortification  appear,  but  in  all  probability  of  much  more  modem  date 
than  those  at  Oxford"  (Squier,  p.  47).  Randall  says, there  was 
a  recent  work  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  a  uiile  south  of  Norwich 
called  the  Castle,  much  frequented  by  the  Indians  when  the  whites 
came.  There  were  traces  of  Indian  villages  near  this  (Hist.  Mag.. 
1873,  p.  13).  "  On  the  west  of  the  river,"  he  adds,  "opposite  this, 
was  a  space  of  a  mile  from  north  to  south  mucli  fre([uented  and 
called  the  Indian  fields."  The  Castle  site  is  on  the  J,  J.  Slater  fann 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Chenango. 

6  Skeletons  were  found  in  digging  the  Clienaugn  canal  4  miles 
■  lonh  of  Oxford,  near  the  old  Cales  T.ivern  or  Halfway  House 
(Hist.  Mag..  1873,  p.  13).  West  ■^ide  of  the  river,  .\long  the 
river  are  found  earthenware,  drills,  arrowheads  .ind  flakes. 
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7  On  the  east  sitje  of  the  Chenango  4  miles  south  of  Oxford  on 
laclget's  brook,  were  twenty-five  distinct  old  embankments  adjacent 
to  one  another.  There  were  also  traces  of  graves  nearby,  lined 
above  and  below  with  cobblestones.  The  upper  stratum  of  these 
had  fallen  in  (Hist.  Mag.,  J873,  p.  13).  R.  E.  Van  Valkenburg  of 
Mount  Upton  believes  there  are  evidences  of  a  fort  at  this  site. 

8  Burial  mound  in  the  township  of  Greene  about  2  miles  below 
the  bridge  and  30  rods  from  the  river  near  the  mouth  of  Geneganstlet 
creek.  The  mound  was  circular  and  was  originally  6  feet  high  and 
40  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  oi)ened  in  1829  and  human  bones  were 
found.  Beneath  them  were  others  which  had  been  burned.  It  was 
not  an  orderly  burial,  and  "  the  bones  crumbled  on  Ijeing  exposed." 
In  one  part  were  about  two  hundred  yellow  and  black  jasjier  arrow- 
heads, and  sixty  more  in  another  place.  "Also  a  silver  band  or  ring 
about  2  inches  in  diameter,  wide  but  thin  and  with  what  appeared 
to  be  the  remains  of  a  reed  pipe  within  it.  A  number  of  stone 
gouges  or  chisels  of  different  shapes,  and  a  piece  of  mica  cut  in  the 
form  of  a  heart,  the  border  much  decayed  and  the  laminae  separated, 
were  also  discovered"  (Wilkinson).  This  account  is  quoted  by 
many.  Much  of  the  material  discovered  was  a  secondary  and  in- 
trusive burial.  The  location  at  present  is  on  lot  45  in  the  Chenango 
triangle  on  the  L.  A.  Cross  farm. 

9  "  In  the  town  of  New  Berlin  adjacent  lo  the  Indian  fields  of 
Otsego  county,  gun  barrels,  stone  tomahawks  and  human  skeletons 
have  been  plowed  up."  This  was  on  Ihe  farm  of  Mr  Scribner. 
(Child.  Directory,  la&JvO.) 

10  An  early  village  site  on  the  Marvin  farm  in  Xew  Berlin 
is  reported  by  C.  .\.  Holmes. 

ri  An  early  village  site  on  the  Silver  Lake  farm  in  New  Berlin 
is  reported  by  Mr  Holmes. 

12  Early  site  on  the  Thayer  farm  in  New  Berlin. 

13  Early  site  on  the  Beardsley  farm  in  New  Berlin. 

14  Conihunto  was  4  miles  below  Unadilla  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Susquehanna,  and  was  also  called  Gunnygunter.  It  was  destroyed 
in  1778  (Sullivan,  p.  23V  There  was  also  a  Mohawk  village  farther 
down  but  north  of  Onquaga.  called  Wauteghe,  and  suggesting  the 
later  Otego. 

15  A  few  hut  rings  I'/j  miles  north  of  Greene  were  on  the  river 
bank.    Relics  all  the  way  to  Greene. 

16  Village  site  on  the  Fred  B.  Skinner  farm  in  Gr<^ 
and  spear  |K>inls  and  broken  pottery  are  found. 
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17  Ihirial  siic  near  NVrw^ich  on  the  Old  York,  Knull. 

18  A  cami)  situ  aboiil  ihrec-foiirlKs  of  a  mile  north  of  Greene 
and  On  a  htll  nt^r  the  cast  side  i<f  the  river,  U  reponed  by  Mt 

,  Hildburgh. 

19  Fishing  c;ini|in    ailing  rhc  river  Ijclwceii  (iiveiif  and  (.'iK-nango     ' 
;  Forks. 

20  F,  II.  Williams,  of  liroene,  writes,  "There  wert;  niany  camp 
sites  here,  ahoiil  twenty  within  5  tniics  of  Greene.     In  fact  at  aiiy 

e  along  the  Clicnango  river  where  a  spring  is  or  wits  founc).  you 
■  can  be  fairly  sure  of  a  camp  site."  lie  describes  a  very  lai^  one 
on  Indian  brook,  2j^  miles  south  of  (ireene  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river.  The  sitt  is  a  mile  from  ihc  Chenango,  and  there  are  about 
seventy  hut  riiiKs  arrangrid  in  three  groups.  Those  farthest  down 
the  brook  are  in  two  lines,  8  to  lo  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  The  next 
^  gronp  is  similar  and  about  30  rods  away.  These  might  be  long 
houses  quite  as  well.  The  third  is  in  the  form  uf  a  crescent,  and 
there  are  also  a  few  scattered  fireplaces.    The  rch'cs  are  early. 

There  is  a  large  camp  at  Stillwater  flats,  about  5  miles  south 
[  of  Greene  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  river. 
33  Village  site  on  lot  60,  Aftnn. 
2.1  Village  Stic  on  lot  62,  Afton. 

24  Village  site  on  lot  58.  Afton.  The  ,silc  is  on  the  Harris  W. 
Holmes  farm.     Soaj)stone  ]Kjttcry  is  found. 

25  .'V  village  site  on  the  S.  G.  Caswell,  ().  G.  Rrazer  and  T. 
-Makley  farms  on  lot  59,  .Kfton. 

26  Village  site  on  the  H.  W.  Holnifs  farm  cni  lot  -,7.  Afton. 

27  Stone  graves  are  reported  by  Marshall  H.  Hill  on  lol  85, 
Afton.  , 

28  Burial  site  reported  by  Miss  J.  Juliand.  <in  ibe  Humphrey  farm 
in  Bainhridge. 

29  A  village  .site  on  the  Terrace  Hill  farm  in  Hainbridgc. 

Clinton  County 

/.;.(/  i,f  Silrs 

I  Village  silc  on  west  side  of  the  comily  nn  the  mhiiIi  line  of 
[■:!lcnbnrg  at  Merrill's  north  end  of  C|i|>cr  Chaliaugay  lake,  cast 
side  of  the  outlet. 

-2  \'illage  site  i.n  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Chaini.lain  north  <.f 
Rouses  I'oinl. 

3  Village  site  ai  nioulh  of  the  Liltle  Cha/>  river  in  the  town  of 
Chain  plain. 
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4  Village  site  at  mouth  of  the  Great  Chazy  river  in  the  town  of 
Champlain. 

5  Village  site  at  Coopersville  in  the  same  town  and  east  of  Chazy 
river. 

6  Two  village  sites  on  the  lake  shore  at  the  commencement  and 
end  of  Pointe  au  Fer. 

7  Village  site  in  the  same  town  and  on  the  lake  shore;  four  sites 
from  King's  bay  to  the  south  line  of  the  town. 

8  Village  site  near  the  north  line  of  Chazy  on  the  lake  shore  and 
north  of  Little  Chazy  river. 

9  Burial  site  at  the  north  end  of  Isle  La  Motte  on  the  Hill 
property. 

10  Village  site  in  Beekniantown  and  near  the  north  line. 

11  Two  sites  on  the  south  shore  of  Monty's  bay. 

12  Village  site  in  the  same  town,  on  the  north  shore  of  Tredwell's 
bay. 

13  Village  site  north  of  East  Beekmantown. 

14  Village  site  in  town  of  Piattsburg  near  the  north  line. 

15  A  site  west  of  Woodruff  pond  and  two  sites  between  it  and 
the  lake. 

16  Four  village  or  camp  sites  at  the  head  of  Cumberland  bay  in 
the  same  town. 

17  A  camp  site  about  half  way  along  the  outside  shore  of  Cumber- 
land head. 

18  Village  site  in  the  city  of  Plattshnrg  on  the  shore  north  of 
the  Saranac  river. 

19  Village  site  in  the  same  (own  a  mile  east  of  Morrisonville  and 
on  the  northeast  side  of  Saranac  river. 

GO  Camp  site  at  Fredenburg  falls  south  of  the  river. 

21  Camp  site  on  the  lake  shore  in  the  same  town  is  south  of  a 
small  creek  and  north  of  Bluff  pitint.  There  are  also  two  sites  be- 
tween Bluff  point  and  a  stream  on  the  south. 

22  Camp  site  is  on  the  lake  shore  cm  a  small  creek  at  the  south 
line  of  the  town  of  Plaltsburg. 

23  A  camp  site  on  the  west  shore  of  Valcour  island  south  of 
a  projecting  point. 

24  A  camp  site  in  the  town  of  Saranac  near  the  east  line.  It 
is  south  of  the  Saranac  river,  and  i !  j  miles  southwest  of  Elsinore. 

25  Camp  site  in  Schuyler  Falls,  i  yi  miles  southwest  of  Morrison- 
ville. 

26  Camp  site  near  the  south  line  of  Schuyler  Falb 
Salmon  ri\'er  a  mile  east  of  the  village  of  Schuyl'- 
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2/  Oiiii|)  site  on  the  lake  shure  at  I'urt  Jack«)ii  in  Peru. 
28  Camp  site  in  the  same  town  near  the  mouth  nf  I.iitle  Aiisililt 
river. 

jy  Three  camij  sites  between  this  and  Bagg's  iin  the  Ausable. 

30  Camp  site  in  Peru  on  the  end  of  Ausable  point. 

31  Camp  iiie  in  Ausable  near  the  north  Hue  on  the  Liiilc 
Ausalile,  one-half  of  a  mile  north  of  Harkncss. 

32  Camp  site  in  the  same  town  southeast  of  Ausable  statiun,  a 
nile  north  of  ihe  river  and  2  miles  cast  of  the  railroad.     Another 

5ou!h  of  Arnold  hill. 

33  Workshop  of  one-half  of  an  acre  a  mile  north  of  the  Little 
Ausable,  and  about  4  miles  from  both  Ausable  Forks  and  Clinton- 
ville.    Flint  chips  arc  abundant,  with  a  few  arrowheads. 

There  is  a  site  on  the  west  shore  of  North  Hero  island,  Vt.,  at  the 
south  end  and  opjxisite  Long  point.  Another  is  toward  the  south 
end  of  South  Hero  on  the  west  shore  and  northeast  of  Providence 
island.  Some  remarkable  rt-Hcs  have  been  found  on  the  northeast 
shore  of  the  lake.  Nearlv  all  Ihese  localities  were  recorded  by 
Dr  D.  S.  Kellojjg. 

Columbia  County 

Columbia  county  is  in  the  Mahikan  territory  and  the  title  was 
early  extinguished.  There  were  some  small  villages  of  river  Indians, 
but  Hllle  has  been  reported.  There  were  Indians  living  in  the 
county  as  late  as  1S55.  Later  they  were  removed  to  the  Stockbridgc 
settlement  in  Wis 


List  of  Sites 

1  "  A  spring  on  the  side  of  Mount  Tom  in  Copake  was  called 
Taghkanick,  and  was  a  favorite  Indian  resort." 

2  "A  place  called  by  the  natives  '  Wawanacjuassick,*  where  the 
heaps  of  stone  lie,  being  near  the  head  of  a  certain  kill  or  creek 
called  N'anai>enahakan,  which  comes  out  of  a  marsh  lying  near  the 
said  hills  of  the  said  heaps  of  slone^i,  u])on  which  the  Indians  throw 
i>ne  ujMin  another  as  they  pass  by,  from  an  ancient  custom  among 
llieni."  (Doc.  Hist.  X.  V.,  3:^k>3").  This  was  (ju  the  north  line  of 
Livingston  Manor  and  on  the  norlh  line  of  Taghkanick  also.  Such 
hcajis  have  hccn  found  elsewhere  in  Xow  England  and  in  N'cw  Vork. 

3  Cam|>  siles  near  Stuyvesant. 

4  S.  L.  Frey  reported  a  village  site  al  Catskill  station. 

5  .\  cam|»  in  Lapeer  south  of  Mr  (icnung's  house  on  a  bhilT  near 
and  overlooking  Rig  brook  (Goodwin,  p.  259). 
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Doctor  Hunt  built  a  house  in  1794  a  mile  south  of  Marathon  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river.  It  was  on  a  knoll  where  there  were  many 
circular  depressions  near  together.  About  1850  these  graves  were 
opened,  and  earthen  vessels  and  human  bones  were  found  (Goodwin, 
p.  226). 

6  Camp  site  on  the  bay  southeast  of  Hudson. 

7  Camp  site  on  the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of  Roeliff  Jansen's 
kill  near  Linlithgo. 

8  Camp  site  on  the  point  west  of  Columbiavillc,  north  of  the 
mouth  of  Kinderhook  creek. 

9  Camp  site  on  the  east  side  of  Claverack  creek  south  of  Stock- 
port. 

10  Camp  site  on  Kinderhook  lake  near  Niverville, 

11  Camp  site  on  the  north  shore  of  Copake  lake  east  of  the  outlet 
and  near  a  small  brook. 

Cortland  County 
List  of  Sites 

1  Camp  site  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tioghnioga  north  of  Blodgett 
Mills. 

2  Burial  place  just  south  of  the  village  of  Marathon  hut  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  flowing 
directly  southward.  The  graves  were  found  on  a  knoll  where  there 
were  many  circular  depressions  close  together.  Iroquois  pottery  was 
found  in  1850  when  the  graves  were  opened. 

3  Camp  site  in  the  town  of  Tapeer  on  a  bluff  overlooking  Big 
brook  and  on  the  Genui^  property. 

4  Camp  on  the  southeast  tip  of  Skaneateles  lake. 

5  Two  camps  just  north  of  Cortland. 

Delaware  County 
List  of  Sites 

1  There  was  an  Indian  fort  at  Sidne\'  Plains,  of  3  acres  inclosed 
by  mounds  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  It  was  on  the  Susquehanna 
in  the  northwest  corner  of  Sidney.  "  From  early  times  the  place  had 
been  called  the  fort  grounds  "  (French  p.  264).  Dculor  Reauchanip 
thinks  this  may  be  the  fort  of  which  David  Cusii'k  si>i)kc  as  Ihc 
second  home  of  the  giant,  the  first  being  at  Oxford. 

2  Burials  on  the  Ontario  and  ->T>Derty  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  above  Sidney. 

3  Village  site  on  the  Milton  Johr 
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4  Burial  site  on  the  Casper  Egbert  properly  at  the  junction  of  fte 
east  and  west  branches  of  llic  Delaware,  This  is  on  great  lot  35, 
division  9  of  lot  2. 

5  Village  site  on  the  I.  W.  Seymour  property  in  Hancock,  lot 
I  and  2. 

6  There  was  an  Indian  village  at  the  muuth  of  Cole's  brouk.  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Delaware  in  Colchester.  Some  apple  trees  re- 
mained (French,  p.  260). 

7  Traces  of  fortifications  near  the  mouth  of  Mill  brook  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  Here  are  ccilain  remains  "  wliich 
bear  a  strong  re .si-nib lance  to  works  of  art.  Man\  supi>ose  thciii  to 
have  been  ancient  fortifications  or  works  of  defense.  In  the 
vicinity  was  once  found  what  was  sup|>osed  to  have  been  a  stone 
battle  axe,  and  aiTowheads  existed  in  great  abmulaiice  in  that  im- 
mediate locality  .  .  .  There  are  two  [fortifications]  in  numlier. 
each  of  a  circular  form,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  a  high  em- 
bankment protected  by  a  deep  ditch.  The  one  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
river  has  been  passed  over  many  times  with  the  plow,  but  nmch  of  it* 
original   form  and  symmetry  are  still  visible.     The  other  on   the 

'  opposite  side,  farther  down  the  stream,  is  still  surrounded  by  a  deep 
ditch,  filled  with  growing  trees  and  underwood.  Init  has  le.^s  regularity 
and  will  not  so  soon  attract  the  attention  of  the  antiquarian." 
(Gould,  p.  50,  51.)  This  may  be  the  one  to  which  Schoolcraft 
alluded  in  his  report  (p.  208),  "On  branch  of  the  Delaware  a  fort 
one  thousand  years  old  by  trees." 

8  Village  site  on  great  lot  39  in  Middletown. 

9  T.  L.  Bishop  reports  this  and  the  foll<n\ing.  Relics  occur 
near  a  large  boulder  at  Ouleont  post  office,  a  traditional  meeting  place 
for  Indians. 

10  Several  l)anner  .stones  were  found  at  the  \'iie  on  the  mountain 
3  miles  south  of  Oneonta. 

11  An  old  fudian  orchard  is  on  the  north  Mde  of  Oiarlotte  river, 
west  of  West  Davenport,  on  an  old  trial, 

12  \'il[age  of  .\di(|ualaiigie  at  West  i)aven|>urt. 

Dutchess  County 
General  occupation.  Diitchcs^  cnunt>  lit-  -omU  ni  ih<>  .Mahikan 
lerrilorv,  thougli  at  one  time  some  of  this  irilic  were  nn  Wappinger 
creek.  The  Wiccoijcc-;  were  ;tlin\c  ihu  []i!.;lilriniN  «u  the  ca^t  side 
of  the  river,  and  the  Wappingci-  liv^d  en  Mattcawan  creek  and  east- 
ward to  line  Taghkaiiick  ni.iunlaiiis.     The  Scpa-^cois  were  at  Rhine- 
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beck,  but  of  the  exact  location  of  their  village  we  have  no  definite 
notes.  A  few  Esopus  Indians  were  also  on  the  east  shore  of  the 
Hudson  in  1663,  opposite  Magdalen  Island. 

List  of  Sites 

1  A  recent  village  2  miles  south  of  Bethel  or  Pine  Plains,  was 
the  Moravian  mission  of  1740  (Smith.  Dutcliess,  p.  302).  Frcndi 
places  this  in  the  town  of  N'ortheast,  "at  an  Indian  mission  house 
at  llie  north  end  of  Indian  lake.  The  remains  of  this  mission  house 
are  still  visible  on  the  farm  of  Douglas  Oark."     (French,  p.  273.) 

2  Burial  site  in  Wappingers  Falls  between  the  Episcopal  church 
and  Halls. 

3  Burial  site  on  lands  of  Myron  P.  Benton  and  also  near  Amasa 
D.  Colemans  in  Amenia. 

4  Burial  site  on  Sleight  farm,  LaGrange. 

5  Village  site  on  tlie  Troutbrook  farm  in  Amenia.  Arrowheads, 
gouges  and  scrajjcrs  are  found. 

6  Council  grove  at  the  Mook.  by  the  river  in  South  Amenia,  and 
some  cabins  at  the  outlet  of  Smith's  pond. 

7  Some  recent  graves  on  Apple  Sauce  hill  in  Dover  were  thought 
to  be  Pequots  by  Smith  (Dutchess,  p.  155). 

8  Village  site  in  Dover  on  the  Lossing  farm,  .\rrowheads  and 
pestles  are  found. 

9  In  October  1882  six  skeletons  were  exhumed  at  Fox's  Point, 
Poughkcepsie.  .-Ml  the  relics  near  these  were  early.  Some  were 
found  east  of  the  railroad.     (Smithsonian  Keix>rt.  1883.) 

10  A  village  with  recent  relics  ai  Noxon  meadow  in  Beekman 
(Smith,  Dutchess,  p.  135). 

11  .\  cache  of  flint  was  found  at  Orcen  Haven,  in  the  west 
part  of  Beekman  (Smithsonian  Report.  1877.  p.  307-8). 

12  "On  the  Sprout  creek,  which  rises  in  La  Grange,  a  great  quan- 
tity of  bones  have  been  accidentally  discovered,  lying  promiscuously 
as  if  a  vast  pile  of  human  bodies  had  been  made  and  left  to  rot " 
(Barber,  p.  133). 

13  Tltere  were  several  cenKleries  and  orohanls  in  I'ishkill. 
(Smith.  Duldu--;..  \k  ly-,).    .\  nvenl  village  was  al  Fishkill  II.kiV. 

14  Village  sile  near  Uenning's  Point.  S|>earheads  and  arrowheads 
are  foimd. 

15  Village  site  on  the  flat  land  near  l-ishkiU.  reiwrted  by  James  E. 
Dean. 
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l(t  J,  W.  Nelson  uf  Cold  Sjiring  located  many  silcs  from  Den- 
mug's  Point,  Dutchess  county  to  Croton  point,  Westchester  cmintv 
Me  did  some  collecting  at  Denning's  I'oint,  at  the  mouth  of  Mat- 
teawan   creek.     There  he   found  early  fireplaces  and   graves. 
large  grooved  sttmc  and  al>n  a  bniken  one  were  obtained  here, 

17  Village  at  Slaatsburg. 

18  Village  al  Millon  Fcrrv. 
ic^  Village  site  at  TivoH. 
20  Village  site  at  Harrytown. 
ii  Village  site  at  New  Hamburg. 

22  Village  site  on  the  Van  Wyck  farm,  MaJicfaester  Bridge. 

23  Village  site  on  John  Ham  farm,  Waiihington  Hollow. 

24  Quarry  site,  containing  chert  nodules  in  limestone  worked  Uy 
Indians,  nearly  above  the  Ne\i'  ^''nrk  Central  railroad  tuniie)  at 
New  Hamburg. 

25  Quarrj'  site  on  the  Boarduian  farm,  4  miles  northeast  of  New 
Hamburg  on  same  limestone  ridge  as  preceding. 

Erie  County 
General  occupation.  The  geugrajjliical  location  nf  lirie  county 
nuist  havf  iiiiide  it  especially  inviting  as  a  center  of  aboriginal 
occupation,  and  both  archeology  and  history  adduce  facts  to  prove 
this  true.  Both  Tonawanda  creek  on  the  north  and  Cattaraugus 
creek  on  the  sonth  were  important  water  rimtos.  v  hile  the  fertilt 
valleys  and  the  secluded  hills  afford  both  agricultural  lands  and 
secure  retreats.  .At  the  opening  of  the  historic  period  we  find  the 
names  of  three  Iro<]uoian  nations  associated  with  this  region,  the 
Neuter,  lirie  and  \\'enToc.  Before  these  i>eopIcs  entered  this 
locality  others  had  been  equally  attracted  by  it  aiid  we  find  many 
traces  of  a  mound-building  pei.ple  diitributed  all  akmg  the  soullierii 
shore  of  I^ke  Erie  and  in  the  vallevs  of  the  Cattarau^iiis  and  Tona- 
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the  level  lands  upon  the  flood  plains  are  strewn  with  village  sites 
and  ihe  creek  flats  show  every  mark  of  having  been  cultivated  in 
early  times.  Indeed  the  present  sites  of  many  of  the  important 
village  and  cities  in  tin;  county  overlie  earlier  Indian  settlements  and 
excavations  made  in  these  places  for  cellars  and  other  purposes 
-seldom  fail  to  bring  to  light  some  traces  of  the  red  race.  This 
is  true  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  Easl  Aurora,  Hamburg  and  other 
places. 

The  region  now  embraced  by  the  county  was  early  known  to  the 
French  missionaries  and  explorers,  many  of  whom  passed  over  the 
Indian  trails  into  Canada  and  southward  into  Ohio.  The  county 
now  contains  poriions  of  two  of  the  Seneca  reservations  and  an 
Indian  population  of  perhaps  2000.  Undoubtedly  these  people  still 
bear  in  their  veins  the  blood  of  the  earlier  occupants  of  the  region, 
the  Neuter,  Wenroe  and  Erie  and  the  vanquished  Kah-kwa, 

Many  of  Ihe  aboriginal  village  sites  and  burial  grounds  found  in 
the  valley  of  the  Cattaraugus  and  vicinity  usually  credited  to  the 
Erie  exhibit  characteristics  that  lead  one  to  think  that  in  reality 
they  belong  to  the  Seneca.  The  clay  vessels  and  pipes  are  counter- 
parts of  these  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Genesee,  the  original  habitat 
of  the  Seneca.  Farther  west  along  Lake  Erie  shore  are  sites  that 
are  unmistakably  Erie.  Here  the  potterj'  is  vastly  different  in  form 
and  decoration.  The  Iroquois  exterminated  the  Erie  about  1654 
and  from  that  time  until  the  war  of  the  .\nierican  Revolution  their 
territory  was  supposed  to  ha\'e  been  uninhabited.  To  have  left  so 
rich  a  hunting  ground  unvisited  and  without  settlements  is  contrary 
to  the  known  policies  of  the  Iroquois  and  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  Seneca,  to  whom  the  territory  naturally  fell,  early  had 
villages  and  defensive  works  there.  Tradition  has  little  to  say  of  this 
occupation  though  there  are  a  few  faint  glimmerings  that  might  lead 
to  the  idea.  Archco!og\-,  however,  sheds  a  more  definite  light  on  the 
matter  and  from  the  material  found  in  grave  pits  and  refuse  heaps  in 
the  Cattaraugus  valley  one  is  led  to  say  there  is  much  evidence  to 
support  the  statement  that  the  locality  was  occupied  by  the  Seneca 
soon  after  the  Erie  were  driven  from  it. 

Considerable  archeological  work  in  Erie  county  has  b< 
I'rof.    Frederick    Houghton    of   the    Buffalo    Society 
Sciences,  by  M.  R.  Harrington  for  the  Peabody  Museum 
and  by  A.  C.  Parker  of  the  New  York  Stale  Museum. 
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List  of  Sill's 

,1  A  village  sile  in  the  town  uf  TonawaiKla  almost  o|tpositc  ilie 

head  of  Grand  ibland.     Scattered  relics  are  found  along  the  creek. 

2  A  large  ossuary  was  found  near  the  river  in  Black  Rtick.  The 
^eletons  were  ■  in  a  circle,  with  their  heads  radiating  from  a  large 
copper  kettle  which  had  been  placed  in  the  center  and  filled  with 
bones."  There  were  other  early  and  modem  articles.  tSquier,  p. 
lOO.)  One  of  Doctor  Benedict's  groups  lay  east  of  this  and 
embraced  eight  sites. 

3  A  village  site  atid  mound  on  White's  island  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Tonawanda  creek.    The  culture  seems  to  be  Neutral. 

4  Mound  in  town  of  Grand  island  on  the  Galliger  farm  on  the 
Ransom  road. 

5  A  small  mound,  called  Dah-do-sot  or  "  artificial  hill "  by  the 
Senecas,  was  toward  Buffalo  creek,  and  a  mile  nearer  the  center  of 
the  city  than  the  old  fort  on  that  stredm.  It  was  originally  5  feet 
high,  and  nearly  40  feet  around,  with  a  corresponding  depression  on 
one  side  (Squier,  p.  74,  75J. 

6  Village  site  on  the  river  bank  at  Buffalo  opposite  Strawbcrrj' 
i:!and.     Many  open-air  workshops  occur  along  the  river. 

7  Camp  in  Buffalo,  in  Forest  Lawn  cemetery. 

8  Camp  sites  along  Cazenovia  creek. 

9  Extensive  village  and  burial  site  on  Kenton  street,  Buffalo,  exca- 
vated by  Frederick  Houghton ;  seventy-fi\e  skeletons,  many  iron 
axes,  beads,  stone  mortars  and  clay  vessels  were  found.  The  occu- 
pants are  thought  to  be  Wenro. 

10  An  earthwork  on  Buffalo  creek  near  the  city  is  of  about  4 
acres.  Red  Jacket  and  Mary  Jemison  were  originally  buried  there. 
It  was  near  the  old  mission  house;  the  council  house  was  a  mile 
away  toward  Buffalo.  It  was  somewhat  semicircular  and  had  one 
(gateway.  Lodge  sites  and  broken  pottery  were  foinid  within.  It 
was  the  reputed  scene  of  the  last  battle  lielween  the  Kahkwahs  and 
Seneca.s.  (Sqnier,  p.  73-75.  pi.  9.  no.  i.)  The  area  is  about  4 
acres. 

11  Village  site  and  earthwork  in  Buffalo,  between  Buffum  street 
.-md  Indian  Church  road  at  the  city  line.  This  site  is  on  the  A.  D. 
Stricklcr  pro!>erty  and  has  been  carefully  examined  by  I'rof.  Fred- 
erick Houghton,  who  reports  two  ccinelerii-s  and  two  occupations. 
There  are  numerous  refuse  pits.  The  earlier  site  yields  bone  imple- 
nienls,  shell  articles,  celts,  clay  jKitiery,  pipes,     in  the  later  bm-ial 
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place  glass  beads  are  found.    Professor  Houghton  uleiitifies  the  two 
occupations  as  Wenro  before  1639  and  Seneca  about  1780. 

12  Camp  site  on  Niagara  street  in  Buffalo,  yielding  pottery. 

13  Camp  site  in  West  Seiicia  nn  the  I^nckawanna  Steel  ComiKiny's 
property. 

14  Camp  site  in  Wc^t  Seneca  on  the  north  bank  of  Smokes  creek 
on  lot  22,  R.  8,  on  the  steel  company's  property.  Notched  and 
beveled  points  are  found. 

15  Camp  site  in  West  Seneca,  lot  348,  R.  7,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  ridge  road  near  the  southeast  comer  of  Holy  Cross  cemetery. 
Notched  points,  drills,  gouges,  celts  aiid  a  few  potsherds  are  found. 

16  Camp  site  in  West  Seneca  on  the  north  side  of  the  ridge  road 
on  the  Pratt  property. 

17  Village  site,  formerly  Jack  Berry's  town,  in  West  Seneca,  in 
the  village  of  Gardcnvilie.    The  date  is  modern,  1780-1840. 

18  Village  site  covering  extensive  area  on  lots  129-99  in  West 
Seneca.  This  is  on  the  .•\.  S.  Schwab  and  William  Eaton  farms  in 
ICbcnezer.  There  are  refuse  pits,  pottery,  triangular  and  some 
notched  flints,  clay  pi]>es,  hone  implements  and  stone  objects.  Pro- 
fessor Houghton  thinks  the  occupation  is  Wenro. 

19  Village  and  burial  site  on  lot  272  in  West  Seneca  is  on  north 
side  of  Potter  road  cm  the  highest  terrace  abo\e  Cazenovia  creek. 
Frederick  Houghton  describes  the  culture  as  Wenro  and  mentions 
stime  axes,  potsherds,  bone  implements,  two  bird  stones  as  found. 
In  the  graves,  brass  and  iron  objects  have  been  discovered. 

20  Village  of  the  historic  period,  1 780-1840,  on  the  Potter  road 
at  the  east  bank  of  the  Cazenovia,  at  the  ford.  This  was  an  Onon- 
daga village  having  a  council  house.  Silver  brooches  are  found  on 
the  site. 

21  Village  and  cemetery  on  lot  in  on  Grand  island.  These  are 
situated  on  the  edge  of  West  river  on  tlie  Van  Low  estate.  Pro- 
fessor Houghton,  who  excavated  the  site  in  1909,  considers  the  cul- 
ture to  have  been  Neuter.  He  found  notched  and  triangular  arrow 
points,  potsherds  and  flint  chips  in  the  village.  In  the  graves  were 
clay  vessels,  brass  kcliK's,  arrowheads,  shell  beads,  hone  combs,  a 
lesuit  ring  and  a  marble  pii>e.    Fifty-seven  skeletons  were  found. 

22  Camp  site  on  Grand  islan<l  im  the  .south  ridge  of  Lqvc  road 
near  the  Base  Line  road. 

23  Village  site  on  Ini  1 1  on  Grand  island.  Potsherds,  flints  and 
lM>ne  objods  have  lurn  found.  This  .site  is  described  as  on  the 
Galliger  friini. 
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24  Village  site  and  cenielery  in  Cheektowaga  where  William  sireet 
rrosses  Cayuga  crt-ck.    described  1»_v  lloughiim  (j>.  312). 

23  Burial  sile  where  Cheektowagii  city  hali  now  stands,  re]x»ne>l 
liy  William  Brciman,  of  Sloan. 

2h  A  circular  work  was  on  the  terrace  not  far  back  of  Clarence 
village.    This  site  is  about  2^-j  miles  suutli  of  Clarence. 

27  Village  sile  and  fort,  a  mile  beyond,  contained  less  than  an 
acre.  The  bank  and  ditch  were  irregular  in  size  and  there  were 
caches  within.  The  work  is  on  "a  sandy,  slightly  deviated  peninsula, 
which  projects  into  a  low-tangled  swamp."  The  outline  is  elliptic 
^nd  a  cemetery  was  near.  On  the  plate  it  is  said  to  be  i>^  miles 
southwest  of  Clarence  liollow.  but  tlie  text  seems  to  place  it  north 
(Squier,  p.  79,  pi.  11). 

28  A  mile  eastward  was  an  ossuar*'  with  four  hundred  skeletons, 
and  in  ihe  same  field  were  recent  and  early  relics.  A  rude  sepulture 
was  in  the  rocks  (Squier,  p.  79). 

29  Burial  site  on  lot  6,  on  Ihe  A.  Wall  property,  Clarence.  This 
site  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  cemetery  road. 

30  Burial  site  on  lot  8,  Clarence,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  south  of 
Garencc  village  on  the  west  side  of  the  cemetery  road,  near  Fillmore 
cenieterv.     This  sile  was  c.\ca\aled  by  Dr  Ernest  Wende. 

31  Camp  site  on  Harris  hill  on  the  Stevens  farm  in  Clarence 
township. 

32  A  few  miles  from  Clarence  the  Batavia  and  Buffalo  highway 
passed  through  the  last  of  the  Clarence  works.  It  was  on  the 
Vandewater  farm.  Oarence  works  are  now  obliieraled.  "  Some 
bone  pits,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  occur  in  Clarence 
township"  (Squier,  p.  80,  81). 

33  Camp  site  in  Amherst  on  the  southwest  bank  of  Ellicott  creek, 
near  Williamsville. 

34  Village  site  on  lot  6,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Batavia  road. 
This  site  is  on  the  Vandewenter  farm. 

35  Village  site  near  Fisher  Falls  in  Xcwslead,  on  the  south  side 
of  Murder  creek,  on  lot  42.  It  was  somewhat  oval  and  had 
caches.  Squier  thought  it  a  work  mentioned  liy  Kirkland  in  1787 
I  Squier,  p.  80,  pi.  11,  no,  2).  Beauchamp  says:  "  \y  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  Neutral  forts.  There  is  a  ccmelery  on  the  sandy 
knolls  west  of  the  embankment."     (See  fiffure  74.) 

36  Village  site  on  lot  7.  F.lma,  on  the  Mullen  estate  cast  of  ilu- 
creek  road.  This  sile  is  regarded  hy  Professor  Houghton  as  Wenro. 
There  are  numerous  refuse  heaps,  lodjje  site^,  stone  axes.  bon( 
implemcnis  and  pottery  fragments. 
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37  Village  site  on  lot  i8  in  Elma  on  the  west  side  of  Buffalo 
creek  on  high  bank.    Triangular  flints,  potsherds  and  celts  are  found. 

38  Villajje  site  in  Elma  on  the  Big  Flats.  This  is  a  recent  Seneca 
site  of  the  post- revolutionary  period. 

39  Village  site  in  Elma  covering  extensive  area,  on  lot  4.  is  on  the 
north  side  of  Buffalo  creek  just  west  of  the  town  line.  Numerous 
refuse  heaps  and  triangular  points  are  found.  A  brass  ring  and  a 
piece  of  wire  are  the  only  Euro|»an  objects  found.    A  bone  effigy 
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Fic.  74    Sketch  map  of  the  Murder  creek  si 


istcad  (afler  S<iuicr) 


of  the  human  figure  was  discovered  in  a  grave.  Houghton  reports 
the  site  as  excavated  by  Charles  and  Ernest  Simons  and  says  the 
culture  is  Wenro. 

40  Earthwork,  now  obliterated,  was  on  lot  29  on  the  Stitz  farm 
in  Elma,  near  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Bulles  and  Girdled  road. 

41  Earthwork  on  lot  6  in  Elma  on  the  Vandewenter  farm  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Batavia  road  at  the  "  turn." 

42  Earthwork,  now  obliterated,  was  on  the  east  side  of  Uttle 
Buffalo  creek,  west  of  the  Town  Line  road  *^ 

43  Earthwork  on  lot  2,  Elma,  on  the  f 
Line  road. 

44  Cemetery  on  lot  11,  Elma,  on  the 
the  Tolsma  property. 
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45  Village  and  burial  she  on  loi  13  in  Aurora  on  the  west  sicli 
lilt-  (Mean  road.  The  occiipati'in  seems  Seneca.  Tlw;  site  is  kiifjwn 
as  '■  lieaii  Hill."  l-'xiilon^rs  lia've  funnd  inm  axes,  lieatis,  pipc^. 
jKiIkTy,  triangular  points,  etc, 

46  Camp  site  in  Aurora  on  Fort  Hill,  on  the  Riley  estate, 

47  Camp  &i(e  in  Aurora  on  Main  street  in  East  Aurora  near  llic 
Girdled  road.    Clay  pipes  have  been  foimd. 

48  Embankment  in  East  Aurora  on  a  hill  on  the  Girdled  road. 
Iron  axes  and  pottery  have  been  found  by  l>r  II.  W.  WilliaJiis. 

49  Earthwork  in  Boston,  inclosing  2^1  acres.  The  site  is  near 
Boston  Center. 

50  Village  site  reported  on  ihe  William  Phillips  fami,  near  Chaf- 
fee, in  Sardinia  township. 

51  Village  site,  extensive,  in  East  Hamburg  at  Ihe  junction  of 
Smokes  creek  and  a  .small  brook.  The  site  is  on  the  George  Ellis  and 
Charles  Diemer  farm  east  of  Abbott  road.  The  occupation  is  identi- 
fied by  Profe.';&or  Houghton  as  Wenro.  A  large  cemetery  was 
destroyed  by  contractors  and  many  clav  v'essels  were  broken  and 
thrown  in  ihc  excavations. 

52  Burial  site  in  East  Hamburg  on  the  Harry  Vales  farm.  Piju-s 
and  copper  rings  ha\i'  litcn  found. 

53  Camp  at  East  Hamburg  near  Dewell'.s  Corners,  on  the  Engki 
and  Girnoid  farms. 

54  Embankment,  now  obliterated,  on  Eighteen  Mile  creek.  "  Here 
are  vestiges  of  the  Indians,  old  fons,  town  sites,  etc.  Time  and 
scrutiny  are  alone  necessarv  I0  bring  out  its  anli(|uities  "  (School- 
craft, Report,  p.  224).  There  are  now  .some  slight  traces  at  the 
mouth  of  the  creek. 

55  Camp  on  high  bluff  on  the  norih  bank  of  Eighteen  Mile  creek  is 
on  the  Donovan  farm,  lot  50,  range  8,  about  one-half  of  a  mile  cast 
of  the  Lake  road.  Many  notched  points  and  other  sione  tools  have 
been  found  there.    This  is  in  Hamburg  township. 

56  Camp  site  in  Hamburg  at  the  southeasi  cnrncr  of  lot  50,  range 
7.  This  is  on  the  lowt-^I  terrace  of  Eighteen  -Mile  creek  au<l  nppfi- 
sitc  Hani]Mlen  bnxik.    This  site  sh<)ws  Iwu  diverse  occupatioasi., ^ 

57  Camp  on  lut  to,  range  S,  in  Hamburg,  i 
of  Eighteen  -Mile  creek  al  the  ICric  Railroad  bridge... 

58  Camp  in  Hamburg  on  the  banks  of  a  brook  ( 
road  at    Athol  Springs.      Xotchi'd  i>oints  and  a  br*^ 
repoHed  by  Professor  Huughton. 
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59  Camp  on  lot  2,  range  7,  Hamburg,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
creek. 

(k>  Moiiml  ill  (.'nllins  townslii|i  <iti  the  Sundown  ]>n>i>erty,  upiio- 
site  tlie  Seneca  fair  grounds,  Callaraugiis  reservation.  This  was  on 
the  edge  of  the  terrace  overlooking  the  Catiaraugus  flood  plain.  The 
site  «as  excavated  by  Dr  A,  L,  Benedict, 

6i  Village  sile  on  the  Cattaraugus  reservation  on  the  Crouse 
property  near  Versailles  bridge.    Algonkian  pottery  is  found. 

62  Village  site  in  Collins  township,  Cattaraugus  reservation,  lots 
56  and  57,  between  the  Cowanda  road  and  the  Cattaraugus  creek. 
Iroquoian  pottery  is  found. 

63  Burial  site  near  this  village  but  of  more  recent  date  is  on  the 
Asher  Hare  property  on  lot  57.  The  burals  are  Seneca  of  iSoo 
and  the  site  is  propably  Upper  Cattaraugus. 

64  Village  site,  Iroquoian,  on  lot  49,  on  the  Thomas  Indian  School 
property.    An  earlier  occupation  shows  Algonkian  relics. 

65  Village  and  burial  site.  An  extensive  site  of  early  and  later 
occupancy  (Algonkian  and  Iroquoian)  on  lot  49,  and  extending 
along  the  banks  of  Clear  creek,  which  once  had  an  outlet  through 
the  site. 

66  A  semicircular  work  on  the  north  bank  of  Cattaraugus  creek 
1  '/i  miles  from  the  lake  and  about  17  rods  long.  Area  less  than  an 
acre.  Recent.  {Cheney,  p.  38,  pi.  i,  fig.  i.  His  plan  is  given  in  his 
figure  31.)  Mr  Sackeit  found  many  iron  axes  there  but  no  bank. 
The  site  is  near  the  present  Episcopal  chapel  on  the  Seneca  reser- 
vation. 

67  A  mound  probably  natural,  wa.s  ai  the  mouth  of  Cattaraugus 
creek.  It  was  rather  large  and  when  it  was  washed  away  in  1844 
skeletons  and  recent  relics  were  found. 

68  Burial  mound  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cattaraugus  on  the  west 
side.     This  mound  was  opened  recently  by  a  sand  company.     A 


fnund  in  il  l.y  M.  R.  Hur- 

ilc  ill   l'i;int  township.    This  is  on  lot  10 

icrvalion.     The  site  was  explored 

the  Pt'Mltndv  Museum  and 
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later  by  i'arker  and  UuniiaAltT  lor  llic  Npw  York  State  Museum. 
The  properly  is  the  estate  of  M.  Silverheels.  Many  day  vessels, 
slonc  axes,  flints,  shell  oniaments  and  l>onc  iniplcinents  were  found. 
The  occiiiKtlion  is  Seneca, 

70  Village  site,  early,  at  some  distance  north  of  the  mouth  ni 
Cattaiaugu^  creek,  where  a  i<:>ad  approaches  the  shore.  This  ^ite 
covers  an  area  of  about  10  acres  and  there  are  evidences  of  several 
occupations, 

71  A  mound  in  the  reservation,  jusl  north  of  the  Collins  line 

72  Village  extensive  <m  the  I-ay  estate  on  the  Cattaraugus  reser- 
vation, lots  17  and  31.  This  w.is  a  village  of  captive  Delaware. 
(See  Kllicott's  map  of  1804.) 

73  Mound  on  lot  2S.  Brant,  is  near  the  Theodore  Jcmison  farm 
nn  the  Cattaraugus  reservation. 

74  Village  site  near  and  surrounding  a  mound  on  lot  28,  in  cm  a 
hill  leading  up  from  the  Gowanda-lrving  road  to  the  terrace.  Thi* 
is  near  the  Kenjockeiy  and  Jemison  estates  on  the  reservation. 

75  Camp  site  on  the  Barron  estate,  lot  41,  on  Delaware  creek, 
east  of  Brant  Center.    Leaf-shaped  points  and  scrapers  are  reported. 

76  Camp  site  on  the  Cniled  States  Preserving  Company's  prop- 
erly, lot  iJ.  Brant.  hclwVen  Bii,'  Si>ler  and  Delaware  creeks. 

yy  Camp  on  lot  5,  reservation,  in  Brant  township  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Gowanda-lrving  road. 

78  Camp  site  in  Brant,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  Barron 
estate  site  on  the  south  side  of  Delaware  creek. 

79  Camp  site  in  Evans,  lot  76,  on  the  north  bank  of  Big  Sister 
creek  on  the  East  line  road. 

80  Camp  site  on  lot  66.  Evans,  on  the  south  side  of  Big  Sister 
creek,  east  of  the  Telegraph  road.    This  is  on  the  Harper  property. 

81  L.  VV.  Catver  found  a  large  workshop  in  the  village  of  \yil- 
hamsville,  with  local  and  foreign  material. 

82  Camp  site  south  of  Springvillc  near  the  Cattaraugus  creek. 
Some   supplementary   remarks   may   be  made   on   Erie   county. 

founded  on  the  local  collections  of  the  Buffalo  Society  of  \alural 
Sciences,  A  siring  of  rice  shells,  tinged  with  copper,  came  from  n 
grave  on  Barnard  street.  Village  sites  ea-.t  and  sfiuthea-;!  of  ButT.il' 
had  early  flint  articles.  Similar  sites  were  north  of  the  city,  and 
others  in  the  Parkside  district  and  on  Seneca  street  and  on  the  .Xhhoti 
road.  A  site  on  the  ln<lian  Ciuirch  road  was  of  ;i  mixed  character. 
The  articles  were  mostly  of  the  lro(|ui>is  tyjie  hul  there  were  early 
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scrapers  in  the  refuse.     At  this  place  and  one  other,  perforated 
Melantho  shells  were  found.  • 

Forest  Lawn  group  in  Buffalo,  east  of  Black  Rock,  embracing 
eight  small  sites. 

Essex  County 
List  of  Silcs 

1  "The  vestiges  of  Indian  occupation  in  North  Elba  and  the 
territory  around  the  interior  lakes  leave  no  douhl  that  at  some  former 
time  they  congregated  (here  in  great  numbers"  (Watson,  p.  216). 

2  A  supposed  recent  village  has  been  reported  at  N()rth  Elba 
(Smith,  Essex,  p.  467). 

3  Arrowheads  etc.  were  abundant  at  Elizahethtown  (Smith, 
Essex;  p.  467). 

4  Camp  sites  indicated  by  large  arrowheads,  pestles,  mortars, 
chisels,  gouge.-i,  knives,  axes  and  pottery,  occur  in  the  north  part  of 
Ticonderoga,  "  along  the  creek,  the  flats  of  Trout  brook,  and  espe- 
cially near  the  rapids  ar  the  head  of  the  outlet."  Recent  articles  were 
also  abundant  (Smith,  Essex,  p.  381). 

5  Mound  reported  by  Mr  .\Iar.-;h.  on  Schroon  lake,  as  being  on 
the  Platts  farm  in  Schroon.  This  may  be  natural  but  arrowheads 
are  found. 

6  Village  site  on  lot  3  in  SchriHin  is  on  the  ea.stern  side  of  Schroon 
lake.    Pottery  has  been  found. 

7  Village  site  on  the  C.  C.  Whitney  and  Myrnn  C.  Pelkin  prop- 
erty, lot  3.  in  Schroon. 

Franklin  County 
List  of  Sites 

1  Burial  moimds  occur  on  islands  in  the  St  I^wrence,  and  camps 
along  its  banks. 

2  A  burial  mound  on  St  Regis  island  was  opened  in  1818.  The 
upper  deposits  of  hones  were  well  preserved.  The  lower  ones  were 
charred  (Squier,  p.  15;  Hough,  p.  25), 

3  St  Regis  is  on  the  boundary  line  on  the  St  I.;iwrence;  the 
inhabitants  are  mostly  of  Mohawk.  Onoiidiiga  and  Cayuga  lineage. 
The  band  has  been  recently  taken  in  by  the  Six  Nations  of  New 
York  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Mohawk. 

4  Near  St  Regis  on  the  cast  bank  of  St  Regis  rive  'und 
was  afterward  opened  (Hough,  p.  25"). 
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Fulton  County 

List  of  Sites 

1  Village  site  and  stronghold  on  ilic  tieoi^e  Chrisiinan  fann  on 
Gart^  creek. 

2  A  site  of  4  acres  on  Indian  hill  in  Ephralah  is  on  an  oblong  and 
steep  sandy  hill  east  of  Garoga  creek.  Originally  the  palisade  holes 
could  be  seen,  but  not  when  the  writer  explored  it  after  it  had  been 
long  cleared.  S.  L.  Frey  says  that  the  pits  from  which'  the  clay  for 
lottery  was  taken,  are  abundant  along  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  the 
small  stream  on  the  east  side.  It  is  the  oldest  Mohawk  site  having 
pottery  with  human  figures  upon  it,  and  one  long  brass  bead  has 
been  found.  It  was  well  described  by  Mr  Frey  in  the  .\merican 
Naturalist  in  1885,  and  was  probably  occupied  about  1600.  This 
site  was  excavated  by  M,  R.  Harrington  for  the  Peabody -Harvard 
Museum.     (See  plate  143.) 

3  Village  site  on  Canada  lake  is  reported  by  S,  L.  Frey. 

4  Village  site  on  Garoga  lake  10  miles  from  the  Mohawk,  reported 
by  S.  L.  Frey. 

5  An  early  stockade  of  about  the  same  date  on  the  east  bank  of 
Cayadutta  creek  a  mile  north  of  Sammonsville,  was  found  in  1892. 
A  trench  across  a  ridge  about  349  feet  long  inclosed  a  triangle 
between  two  ravines.  This  was  369  feet  long.  Relics  as  in  the  last, 
even  to  the  long  brass  bead.  This  site  was  described  by  Robert  M. 
Hartley,  in  Popular  Science  Xews.  June  1896.  There  are  2^  acres. 
Cnio  shells  abundant.     The  occupation  is  early  Mohawk. 

6  Camp  site  with  "  many  arrowheads  "  on  Summeer  House  point 
and  in  Sacandaga  valley,  town  of  Broadalhin. 

7  Burial  site  in  Broadalhin  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the 
village  on  the  banks  of  a  brook  near  Woods  Hollow. 

Genesee  County 

General  Oecupalioti 
The  aboriginal  remains  of  Gene.see  county  are  chiefly  known  by 
the  extensive  hilltop  fortification  situated  in  the  town  of  Oakfield 
and  near  the  little  village  of  CaryWIIe.  This  work  was  the  first 
descrilied  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland  in  1788.  .\nother  important 
site  is  on  the  hill  at  the  juncture  of  Fordhams  brook  and  .-Miens 
creek,  in  the  town  of  Le  Roy,  in  "irt  of  the  county. 

The  Oakfield  site  has  one  of  th'  ■■-^Hs  of  any 

inckjsure  in  the  State.  So"  of  any 

that  came  under  his  not  'eet  in 
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ity  of  the  ancient  town  inclosed  about  8  acres.  The  ditch  around 
first  was  about  5  nv  6  feet  deep,  A  small  stream  of  water  and  a  high 
hank  circnniscribeil  nearly  one-third  of  the  inclo'^d  ground.  There 
were  traces  of  six  gates  or  openings,  and  near  the  center  a  way  wn' 
dug  to  the  water.  At  some  places  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  Mr 
Ktrkland  ran  his  cane  a  foot  or  more  in  the  soil,  from  which  circuni- 
Mance  he  concludes  that  the  ditch  was  originally  much  deeper.  Neai 
the  western  (  ?)  fortification,  which  was  situated  on  high  ground,  he 
found  the  reitiains  of  a  funeral  pile,  where  the  slain  were  hurieil  after 


Fig.  76    Walled   iiiclosiirc  at   Oakfield   after   SquI 


a  great  battle,  which  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter.  The  nionnd  was 
about  6  feet  in  height  by  30  feet  <lianieier  at  the  liaso.  The  hone-- 
iippeared  at  the  surface,  projecting  in  nianv  places  al  the  sides  '* 
(S<,uier.  p.  66.  67). 

Mr  Squier's  (|Uolatiiin  from  Vates  anil  Moulton's  account  of  Mr 
Kirkland's  journal  is  not  c>:act.  hul  the  only  material  difference  is  a 
change  from  "  northern  fortification  '"  in  the  original,  to  "  western  " 
(Yates,  p.  t6.  17).  It  will  be  noticeil  al-o  that  Kirkland  speaks  of 
the  bone  monnd  as  being  near  the  fort,  as  is  probable,  instead  of 
inside. 
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9  Fort  Hill  in  Le  Koy  is  3  miles  norili  of  Le  Roy  village.  Squier 
gave  a  plan  by  L.  H.  Morgan  essentially  reijroduceit  in  his  figure  37. 
It  is  on  a  table-laiid  Ijordered  on  three  sides  liy  the  deep  ravines  of 
Fordhams  brook  and  Allen  creek.  The  sleep  banks  are  nearly  100 
feet  high.  The  i>eninsiila  is  1300  feet  frum  ntirih  to  .-oulh  and  quite 
wide.  A  bank  and  ditch  at  the  broadest  jrart  were  1500  feet  long 
and  nearly  straight,  the  western  end  curving  down  the  ravine.  Skele- 
tons, potterj-,  beads,  pipes,  stone  axes  and  arrowheads  were  found. 
Baked  clay  beads  are  mentioned  (Squier,  p.  6y,  70,  fig.  7).  C. 
Dewey  sent  a  similar  plan  to  Schoolcraft,  given  in  the  latter's  report 
hut  having  some  arbitrary  features  and  variations.  He  made  the 
north  trench  60  rods  and  the  east  line  30  rods.  At  the  northwest 
corner  was  a  cemetery  (-Schoolcraft.  Kep()rt,  p.  246-49).  It  has 
been  described  by  {)tliers.  hut  while  there  are  plain  signs  of  partial 
occupation  the  sun.osed  work  is  now  ctmceded  to  be  natural.  The 
clay  beads  "  are  long  and  coarse."  .\  more  detailed  de-cription  is 
found  on  (jages  310-313. 

10  "On  what  is  called  the  Knowhon  farm  about  1  mile  south  of 
the  town  of  Batavia  is  a  small  natural  elevation  which  was  used  as  a 
burial  place  by  the  Indians.  It  has  been  mistaken  for  a  mound. 
Various  relics  have  been  discovered  in  plowing  over  it  "  (Squier,  p. 
71 ).  ■'  There  are  still  traces  of  a  mound  on  Knnwlton's  farm  a  mile 
from  Batavia  up  the  Tonawanda.  Bones  and  glass  beads  have  been 
plowed  out  of  it  "  (Schoolcraft,  Report,  p.  21-,).  It  was  about  50 
rods  from  the  creek,  and  S  feet  ab(tve  the  general  level  ( Schoolcraft. 
Report,  p.  282).  This  seems  the  one  menliimed  by  Macauley  as 
north  ( ?)  of  Batavia.  and  originally  loo  feet  around  and  10  or  12 
feet  high   (Macauley,  2:1 13). 

11  Village  site  along  the  TnnawaiKh  at  the  bend  just  east  of  the 
Erie  county  line. 

12  Traces  of  occujiation  along  Oak  Orchard  creek. 

13  Village  site  in  Batavia. 

14  A  cemetery  in  a  gravel  bank  6  miles  s-nith  and  east  of  Bergen, 
has  skeletons  with  and  without  early  relics.  There  are  fireplaces  near. 
Rei>orted  by  C.  F.  Moseley. 

15  Camp  site  on  south  side  of  the  main  road  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  village  of  T.e  Roy.  It  is  on  the  ea'ilcrn  bank  of  a  small  creek 
opposite  the  creamery  on  the  farm  of  W.  McCowan.  This  site  was 
opened  in  1915  during  the  road  repair  excavations.  It  doe.s  not 
appear  to  be  of  long  occuj)ation.  .Arrow  points,  celts  and  hammer- 
stones  have  been  found.  The  graveyard  is  ihougbt  by  II.  C.  Follett 
to  l)e  on  a  knoll  to  the  west. 
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16  Camp  site  on  the  farm  of  Elizabeth  Lyman,  Le  Rdv.  The  place 
is  known  locally  as  "  Indian  mound,"  but  the  mound  appears  to  be  a 
natural  formation,  though  arrow  points,  chippings  and  some  worked 
stones  have  been  found  at  the  base.  Particular  examinations  were 
made  November  27,  1913  by  Mr  Follett,  Mr  Carter  and  Miss 
Lyman. 

17  Camp  site  along  llie  town  lines  of  Bethany  and  Pavilion  in  tiie 
southeast  corner  of  Bethany  near  White  creek.  This  site  is  a  mile 
south  from  the  Pavilion  Center-Bethany  road,  (kirgets  ha\e  been 
found  here. 

18  Camp  sites  north  of  Le  Roy  along  the  Oatka  creek  and  west  of 
ihe  North  Leroy  road. 

II)  Milage  site  on  the  McPherson  farm  north  of  Le  Roy  and  north 
and  near  the  Fort  Hill  site.  Crude  arrow  points  and  a  few  celts 
have  been  found. 

20  Burial  site  connected  with  above  site.  Some  skeletons  have 
been  found  but  no  records  are  obtainable.  Mr  Follett  reports  one 
pipe  of  Iroquotan  form  found  with  a  burial. 

21  Camp  site  south  of  the  brook  and  road  south  of  the  Lehigh 
\'a!ley  Railroad  track  south  of  Balavia. 

22  A  mound  is  described  here.  Glass  beads  have  been  found  on 
the  surface. 

23  Burial  site  described  along  a  trail  west  of  Little  creek  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Bethany  township,  and  south  of  Batavia  on  the 
Alexandria  road. 

24  Burial  site  reix)rle<l  by  Schoolcraft  (p.  282)  west  of  East 
Alexandria  and  west  of  Little  creek  and  north  of  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad  tracks.    Articles  of  bone  and  shell  have  been  found  here. 

25  A  fortified  site  is  reported  on  the  south  side  of  Tonawanda 
creek  (Yates,  p.  18).  This  is  just  south  of  the  inlet  of  the  canal 
feeder. 

26  Small  village  site  south  of  Le  Roy,  situated  on  a  knoll  west  of 
the  pumping  station.  Quantities  of  bones  have  been  found  here 
when  the  field  was  being  plowed.     Reported  by  Mr  Follett. 

27  Camp  site,  now  about  obliterated,  on  the  east  bank  of  Ihe 
Oatk-a  creek  in  Le  Roy  village.  This  site  is  between  the  Pavilion 
Center  road  and  the  creek. 

2R  Small  cani]>  site  southwe^il  of  Le  Roy  on  Oatka  creek,  near  the 
southwest  coriKT  of  the  township.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  near 
a  small  stream  and  one-hiilf  of  a  mile  west  of  the  Pavilion  Center 
road  and  west  of  the  B.  R.  &  P.  tracks. 
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29  Village  site  jn  Le  Roy  township,  west  of  Le  Roy,  on  a  knoll 
south  of  the  Stafford  road. 

30  Succession  of  camp  sites  on  Oatka  creek  one-half  of  a  mile 
north  of  the  railroad  bridge  south  of  Le  Roy. 

31  Small  village  site  north  of  Le  Roy  on  ihe  west  bank  of  Oatka 
creek,  exposed  by  plowing  in  1914.  This  is  at  the  southeast  comer 
of  the  crossroads  south  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  tracks  at 
North  Le  Roy, 

32  Camping  ground  of  the  Seneca  on  the  east  side  of  Oatka 
creek.  A  portion  of  this  land  is  now  used  by  the  Episcopal  church. 
It  is  on  Church  street  near  tlie  waterfall.  The  Seneca  called  it 
Tecahnowunnadaneo. 

33  Village  site  west  of  Fort  Hill.  Several  darkened  areas  of 
soil  are  visible  and  arrow  points,  hammerstones  etc.  have  been  found 
here.  Thi.s  is  at  the  crossroads  south  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
tracks  on  the  North  Le  Roy-Morganville  road. 

34  Camp  site  north  of  Le  Rny  where  arrow  points,  celts  and  ham- 
merstones have  been  found. 

35.  Small  village  on  Oatka,  creek,  west  of  Pavilion  Center  and 
just  north  of  the  Bethany  road.     Arrowheads  and  celts. 

36  Camp  site  on  the  F.  Trescott  farm  west  of  Pavilion,  west  of 
the  creek  and  between  it  and  the  southwest  road.  Arrow  points  and 
hammerstones. 

37  Camp  site  in  the  village  of  Morganville.  Dark  areas  in  the 
surrounding  fields  show  traces  of  occujxition.  The  site  is  on  both 
sides  of  the  creek.    The  arrow  points  are  reported  as  crude. 

38  Camp  site  east  of  Stafford  where  numerous  relics  have  been 
found.  This  is  a  mile  east  of  the  railroad  crossing  and  south  of  the 
Le  Roy  road. 

39  Village  site  in  present  village  of  Stafford,  A  trail  junction  and 
general  camp  site.    The  site  lies  in  the  north  road  to  Morganville. 

fCamp  site  of  earl>'  character  west  of  Le  Roy  near  Roanoke, 
ably  now  obliterated. 
Camp  site  north  of  Morganville  about  2  miles,  between  the  road 
and  the  creek  and  just  north  of  the  first  east  road. 

4.  ■  Burial  site  6  miles  south  of  Adams  Basin,  south  of  Ogdens 
cros  sroads.  Many  well-preserved  skeletons  have  been  removed  from 
the  I  rraves  here,  especially  by  physicians  for  osteological  studies. 

43*  Burial  and  village  site  soutlicast  of  Stone  Church  and  northeast 
of  Ley  Roy  reporteil  by  Mr  Follett,  who  says :  "  Located  on  the  farms 
of  Mr^Cann  and  T-usher  which  join  each  other.    Evidence  of  a  much 
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16  Camp  site  on  the  farm  of  Elizabeth  Lvman.  l-c  Roy.  The  place 
is  known  locallj-  as  "  Indian  mound,"  but  the  mound  appears  to  be  a 
natural  formation,  though  arrow  points,  chippings  and  some  worked 
stones  have  been  found  at  the  base.  Particular  examinations  were 
made  November  27,  1913  by  Mr  Follttt.  Mr  Carter  and  Miss 
Lyman. 

17  Camp  site  along  llie  town  lines  of  Bethany  and  Pavilion  in  tiie 
southeiist  corner  of  Bethany  near  While  creek.  This  site  is  a  mile 
south  from  the  Pavilion  Center-Bethany  road,  (mrgets  have  been 
found  here. 

iS  Camp  sites  north  of  Le  li'n  along  the  Oatka  creek  and  west  of 
ihe  North  Leroy  road. 

U)  \illage  site  on  the  McPherson  farm  north  of  Le  Roy  and  north 
ami  near  the  Fort  Hill  site.  Crude  arrow  points  and  a  few  cells 
have  been  found. 

20  Burial  site  connected  with  above  site.  Some  skeletons  have 
been  found  but  no  records  arc  obtainable.  Mr  Follett  reports  one 
pipe  of  Iroquoian  form  found  with  a  burial. 

21  Camp  site  south  of  the  brook  and  road  south  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  track  south  of  Balavia. 

22  ,\  mound  is  described  here.  Glass  beads  have  been  fuund  on 
the  surface. 

23  Burial  site  described  along  a  trail  west  of  Little  creek  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Bethany  township,  and  south  of  Batavia  on  the 
Alexandria  road. 

24  Burial  site  rejiorted  by  Schoolcraft  (p.  282)  west  of  East 
Alexandria  and  west  of  Little  creek  and  north  of  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad  tracks.    Articles  of  bone  and  shell  have  been  found  here. 

25  A  fortified  site  is  reported  on  the  south  side  of  Tonawanda 
creek  (Yates,  p.  18).  This  is  just  south  of  Ihe  inlet  of  the  canal 
feeder. 

26  Small  village  site  south  of  Le  Roy,  situated  on  a  knoll  west  of 
the  pumping  station.  (Quantities  of  l)ones  have  been  found  here 
when  the  lield  was  In-ing  plowed.     Ke]>orte(I  by  Mr  Follett. 

27  Camp  sile.  now  about  obliterated,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
(latWa  creek  in  Le  Koy  villaf;e.  This  site  is  helween  the  Pavilion 
Center  road  and  the  creek. 

28  Small  camp  site  southwest  of  l.c  Roy  on  Oatka  creek,  near  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  to\vnshii>.  It  li<."<  at  thi.-  fout  of  the  hill  near 
a  small  stream  and  one-halt  of  a  mile  west  of  the  Pavilion  Center 
road  and  west  of  the  B.  R.  &  P.  tracks. 
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29  Village  site  411  Le  Roy  township,  west  of  Le  Roy,  on  a  knoll 
south  of  the  Stafford  road. 

30  Succession  of  camp  sites  on  Oatka  creek  one-half  of  a  mile 
north  of  the  railroad  bridge  south  of  Le  Roy. 

31  Small  village  site  north  of  Le  Roy  on  ihe  west  bank  of  Oatka 
creek,  exposed  by  plowing  in  1914.  This  is  at  the  southeast  comer 
of  the  crossroads  south  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  tracks  at 
North  Le  Roy. 

32  Camping  ground  of  the  Seneca  on  the  east  side  of  Oatka 
creek.  A  portion  of  this  land  is  now  used  by  the  Episcopal  church. 
It  is  on  Church  street  near  tiie  waterfall.  The  Seneca  called  it 
Tecahnowunnadaneo. 

33  Village  site  west  of  Fort  Hill.  Several  darkened  areas  of 
soil  are  visible  and  arrow  points,  hammerstones  etc.  have  been  found 
here.  This  is  at  the  crossroads  south  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
tracks  on  the  North  Le  Rny-Morganville  road. 

34  Camp  site  north  of  Le  Roy  where  arrow  points,  celts  and  ham- 
merstones have  been  found. 

35.  Small  village  on  Oatka.  creek,  west  of  Pavilion  Center  and 
just  north  of  the  Bethany  road.     Arrowheads  and  celts. 

36  Camp  site  on  the  F.  Trescott  farm  west  of  Pavilion,  west  of 
the  creek  and  between  it  and  the  southwest  road.  Arrow  points  and 
hammerstones. 

yj  Camp  site  in  the  village  of  Morganville.  Dark  areas  in  the 
surrounding  fields  show  traces  of  occupation.  The  site  is  on  both 
sides  of  the  creek.    The  arrow  points  are  reported  as  crude. 

38  Camp  site  east  of  Stafford  where  numerous  relics  have  been 
found.  This  is  a  mile  east  of  the  railroad  crossing  and  south  of  the 
Le  Roy  road. 

39  Village  site  in  present  village  of  Stafford.  A  trail  junction  and 
general  camp  site.    The  site  lies  in  llie  north  road  to  Morganville. 

)  Camp  site  of  early  character  west  of  Le  Roy  near  Roanoke. 
Ibably  now  obliterated. 

:  Camp  site  north  of  Morganville  about  2  miles,  between  the  road 
andjthe  creek  and  jusi  north  of  the  first  east  road. 

;  Burial  site  6  miles  south  of  Adams  Basin,  south  of  Ogdens 
feroads.    Many  well-preserved  skeletons  have  been  removed  from 
the  feraves  here,  especially  by  physicians  for  osteological  studies. 

43*\  Burial  and  village  .site  southeast  of  Stone  Church  and  northeast 
of  Le  *■  Roy  reported  by  Mr  Follett.  who  says :  "  Ixicated  on  tihe  farms 
of  Mr;Cann  and  Lusher  which  join  each  other.    Evidence  of  a  much 
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scailered  village  on  McCann  farm,  main  village  seems  to  have  been 
oil  ,1  knoll  on  Ihc  Liii^her  farm,  burials  located  in  a  grave!  pit  on  Mc- 
Cann farm  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  village. 
Located  hy  McCann  while  excavating  for  gravel  and  was  extensi\-ely 
worked  by  him  and  Mr  Lusher  in  the  grave!  pit  only,  as  llie 
grjivel  was  taken  out  for  road  and  building  purposes.  Mr  McCann 
thinks  about  fifty  bodies  were  removed  in  all ;  contained  some  clay 
pottery,  finely  decorated  clay  pipes.  i)one  combs  and  bone  beads.  No 
liunjpcan  articles  found,  bundle  burials  noled,  and  the  regular  Sen- 
eca position  with  legs  drawn  up.  My  cabinet  specimen  976  was 
Itresented  to  me  by  Mr  McCann  which  contains  Iweiit^-nine  wolf's 
leelh  and  one  bear's  tooth,  six  long  bones  all  polislted  and  brown  with 
age,  this  is  approximately  one-half  of  the  bone  beads  taken  from  this 

e.  One  of  the  long  bone  beads  possessed  by  McCann  contains 
evident  record  notches.  The  above  mentioned  beads  are  all  ]>er- 
forated  and  show  long  usage.  The  pipes  from  this  site  are  all  orna- 
mented with  animal  eftigies,  altlioiigh  one  or  two  represented  human 
faces." 

Mr  Lusher  possesses  a  verj-  fine  highly  polished  game  or  gambling 
stone,  found  in  a  grave.  A.  H.  Dewey  of  Rochester  possesses  many 
articles  from  this  sile.  Surface  findings  consist  of  celts,  few  ham- 
merstones,  arrow  points;  pestles  rare.  Tliere  are  several  black  earth 
spots  scattered  all  over  the  Iwo  farms  which  resemble  lodge  sites, 
but  do  not  yield  the  usual  bone  or  other  marks  of  habilati^m. 

Greene  County 

At  the  oj>ening  of  the  colonial  i>erio<l  this  county  was  occupied 
by  various  branches  of  the  Hudson  river  Mahikans,  but  there  are 
apparently  earlier  sites  and  a  number  of  interesting  remains  wliicVi 
do  not  seem  ciharact eristic  of  the  later  .'\lgonkins.  Most  of  the  sites 
in  the  countv  are  situated  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  or  in  tl'c 
valley  of  Catskill  creek.  With  the  jiossible  exc 
rock  shelters  and  hunting  catiips.  so  far  as  is  now  known  there  ^are 
no  tr:ices  of  al)original  occupation  of  importance  in  the  mount* 
west  of  the  river.  There  are  some  extensive  chert  quarries  i 
ridge  of  land  back  of  Coxsackie  and  inmierous  suwll  sites  are  « 
tered  .^long  tile  .slmres  of  the  Hudson.  Greene  county  has  1 
studied  with  some  care  hy  Egbert  Beardsley  and  Prof.  Ceorg^ 
Chailwick,  both  of  Catskill,  and  by  Orin  (J,  Flint  of  Athens. 
these  observers  our  lists  of  sites  in  the  connty  have  chiefly  conJ 
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scaltered  village  on  McCann  fami.  main  village  seems  to  have  been 
on  a  knoll  on  Ihe  Lusher  farm,  burials  located  in  a  gravel  pit  on  Mc- 
Cann farm  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  village. 
Localed  by  McCann  while  excavating  for  gravel  and  was  extensi\-cly 
worked  by  him  and  Mr  Lusher  in  the  gravel  pit  only,  as  the 
gravel  was  taken  out  for  road  and  building  i>ui7»oses.  Mr  McCann 
thinks  about  fifty  bodies  were  removed  in  all;  contained  some  clay 
iwltery,  finely  decorated  clay  pipes,  bone  combs  and  bone  beads.  No 
!i!uro]wan  articles  found,  bundle  burials  noted,  and  the  regular  Sen- 
eca position  with  legs  drawn  up.  My  cabinet  specimen  y76  was 
presented  to  me  by  Mr  McCann  which  contains  twenty-nine  wolf's 
leeth  and  one  bear's  toolh,  six  long  bones  all  [lolishcd  and  brown  wilh 
age,  this  is  approximately  one-half  of  the  bone  beads  taken  from  this 
site,  One  of  the  long  bone  beads  posses.sed  by  McCann  contains 
evident  record  notches.  The  above  mentioned  beads  arc  all  per- 
forated and  show  long  usage.  The  pi]>es  fiom  this  site  are  all  orna- 
mented wilh  animal  effigies,  although  one  or  Iwo  represented  human 
faces." 

Mr  Lusher  possesses  a  very  fine  highly  polished  game  or  gambling 
stone,  found  in  a  grave.  A.  H.  Dewey  of  Rochester  possesses  iimny 
articles  from  this  site.  -Surface  findings  consi-^t  of  celts,  few  ham- 
merstones,  arrow  points ;  pestles  rare.  There  are  several  black  earth 
spots  scattered  all  over  the  two  farms  which  resemble  lodge  sites. 
but  do  not  yield  the  usual  bone  or  other  marks  of  habitation. 

Greene  County 

At  the  opening  of  the  coloiiial  i>eriod  this  county  was  occupied 
by  various  branches  of  the  Hud.son  river  Mahikans,  but  there  are 
apparently  earlier  sites  and  a  number  of  interesting  remains  wlucb 
d()  not  seem  characteristic  of  the  later  Algonkins,  Most  of  the  sites 
in  the  county  are  situated  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  or  in  tie 
valley  of  Catskill  creek,  Wilh  the  possible  cxcejuion  of  ; 
rock  shelters  and  bunting  camps,  .so  far  as  is  now  known  there  ^are 
no  traces  of  al)onginal  occupation  of  imporlance  in  the  nunuit.i 
west  of  the  river.  There  are  .sonic  extensive  chert  cpiarries 
ridge  of  land  l>ack  of  Coxsackie  an<l  luimerons  sniall  sites  are  sj  cat- 
tere<l  along  ibe  shores  of  llie  Hudson.  Greene  county  has  Drtcen 
studied  with  some  care  by  Egbert  fieardsley  and  I'rof.  Georgt^^.  H. 
Cbadwick,  both  of  Calskill,  and  by  Orin  (J,  I'lint  of  Athens.  (intTom 
these  observers  our  lists  of  sites  in  the  county  have  chieflv  coir      - 
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List  of  Sites 

1  Camp  sites  have  been  noted  along  the  Hudson  at  Coxsackie. 
On  Flint  Mine  hill  south  of  the  village  are  quarry  pits  where  flint 
has  been  taken  out. 

2  Camp  sites  at  New  Bahimore  village. 

3  Camp  sites  at  Four  Mile  Point. 

4  Burial  site  near  an  ice  dock  a  mile  north  of  the  beginning  of  the 
West  Athens  road  and  one-half  of  a  mile  across  a  small  creek.  Many 
skeletons  were  found  when  the  ice  house  was  built. 

5  Village  site  in  Athens.  Known  as  Mackawaic.  Black  Rock 
a  prominent  landmark  on  the  river,  is  on  this  site. 

6  Burial  site  on  the  Harmon  Van  Woert  property.  Early  graves 
have  been  found  here.  The  State  Museum  has  a  long  native  copper 
bead  necklace,  a  gorget  and  shell  pendants  from  this  site. 

7  Wachachkcek  was  on  Catskill  creek  west  of  Leeds. 

8  Wichquamhtekak  was  just  north  of  this  but  farther  west  and 
nearer  the  highlands. 

9  Village  and  burial  site  covering  several  acres  northwest  of 
Leeds  and  between  Catskill  creek  and  Potuck  hill. 

10  Pachqueack  was  opposite  and  across  the  river  creek. 

11  Potuck  was  on  both  sides  of  the  creek  and  west  of  the  mouth 
of  Potuck  creek. 

12  Burial  site  at  Tagpohkight  north  of  South  Cairo. 

13  Village  site  on  the  west  side  of  Catskill  creek  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill  I'/i  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  Kaalerskill  creek.  This  was  the 
site  of  Quichtok. 

14  Camp  site  on  Femmin  point  at  the  north  side  of  the  mouth  of 
Catskill  creek. 

15  Large  village  site  on  the  flat  lands  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  creek. 

16  On  the  south  side  of  the  Catskill  about  one-half  of  a  mile  from 
the  river  and  south  of  the  town,  was  a  hamlet  at  the  foot  of  the 
Hopenose  with  abundant  early  relics.  A  ivorkshop  was  a  little 
south,  and  a  cemetery  was  on  the  cast  side  of  the  hill  (Hist.  Greene 
Co.,  p.  106). 

17  Village  site  at  the  Iwnd  of  Catskill  creek  i,'4  miles  north  and 
west  of  the  West  Shore  Railroad  bridge.  This  is  at  Washburn's 
sand  hill,  where  there  is  evidence  of  a  stockade. 

"  The  southwest  corner  of  Jefferson  flats,  called  Castle  heights, 
overlooks  an  old  cemetery,    (^n  the  plain  below  was  a  rude  stockade. 
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Oil  the  flat  bftwccn  the  Caukill  :niil  Ka^lerskill  was  anoiher  village, 
and  on  ilii'  hill  nearly  (ton  fiet  north  stood  a  fort.  An  Algtmquin 
Irilie  lived  on  the  jiUiins  below  the  junction  of  the  creeks  2  miles 
from  the  river.  There  was  a  cemetery"  (Hist.  Cireenc  Co.,  p.  8}. 
f)o). 

18  Village  site  diicclly  aeni-ss  the  creek  and  to  the  southwest,  on 
KaalcrsktU  creek, 

19  Large  village  sites  at  Oecn  Point  and  the  two  points  just 
nonlicast.    At  (Ireen  I'oint  there  is  a  ';hcli  bank. 

20  Camp  on  Burgctts  island. 

21  Village  site  at  Dewitt  Point,    i'cs-ciiin-iiach-ijua  was  here. 

22  Village  .site  on  the  poini  ai  tXick  cove. 

23  Quat-a-wich-nacb  wris  on  ihe  wesi  side  of  the  Kaalcrs|<ill  on 
the  high]and.s  east  and  op]Kisite  Tenmierman  hill. 

24  Rock  shelter  on  the  H.  Bratiaugh  pn)|ieiiy  at  Windham. 

25  Quarries  west  nf  Coxsackie. 

Native  Copper  Chain  nf  300  Hiath:  .ll  Li-a.st  ^mt  )\-urx  Old ' 

One  of  the  finest  s]]eeinieiis  of  Indian  archeiiiogy  ever  seen  in  tfii* 
•  city  and  what  ts  probably  one  of  the  rarest  Indian  relics  of  the  whole 
[r\  is  an  Indian  necklace  of  native  cojij^er  beads,  with  other 
ornaments,  owmed  by  the  Kev.  W.  N.  I'.  Dailey  of  ibis  city. 

The  chain  may  be  said  to  consi.sl  of  four  ]»arti,  the  ^ima!l  cop(>er 
bead.s  of  which  there  arc  an  even  three  hundred,  sixteen  small  shell 
beads,  fonr  large  shell  beads,  and  a  k"''R^'-  "r  breastplate,  with 
center  jferforation. 

Doctor  Beaiichani]!.  formerly  of  Broadalbin, 
])ert  in  Indian  archeology,  says  of  this  necklace, 
have  ever  seen,"  and  he  doubts  if  there  is  anoihcr 
to  collectors,  east  or  west. 

N'alive  co|>per  articles  arc  rare  along  die  N'ev 
in  onr  mounds,  and  perliap,';  arc  found  more  1 
sites,  .'\mong  Ihe  Indians,  ciijiiier  as  a  metal  wa 
sort  of  su[x;rstttious  awe.  certain  tribes  rcj;ardiuf; 
reverence,  some  e\en  carefully  treasuring  ilic 
gods. 

Doctor  McHucbanip  thinks  that  «ilh  >li.!;:il  <■ 
native  copper,  such  as  an-  known  in  \ew  ^ork 
before  the  clo-e  of  the  fiflecnih  .-enlurv,     L'ua; 
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pean  articles  ali  native  copper  iniptements  and  ornaments  are  re- 
^rded  by  some  as  prehistoric. 

The  only  other  find  of  beads  that  in  any  way  coniixires  with  the 
chain  owned  by  Mr  Dailey,  was  discovered  some  years  ago  in  a 
gravel  bank  which  was  being  dug  away  by  a  steam  shovel,  and  which 
was  situated  about  midway  between  Schenectady  and  Hoffman.  It 
was  about  a. half  mile  from  the  north  hank  of  the  Mohawk  that 
several  graves  were  discovered,  in  one  of  which  one  hundred  thirty- 
five  copper  beads  were  found,  with  a  few  fragments  of  bones.  The 
beads  varied  from  a  fourth  to  a  half  inch  in  diameter.  These  beads 
were  scattered  among  collectors. 

The  string  of  beads  owned  in  this  city  was  found  some  five  ^x^'■1rs 
ago  by  Dr  A.  H.  Getty  of  Athens  N.  Y.,  alxmt  a  half  mile  liack  from 
the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  and  4K'  miles  north  of  the  village  of 
Athens.  The  Saunders  farm  was  being  worked  for  molding  sand, 
and  this  Indian  grave  was  thus  uncovered.  It  was  almut  4  by  7  feet, 
snd  the  body  4  feet  beneath  the  surface.  It  was  entirely  paved  with 
cobble  stones,  but  this  was  peculiar  because  no  cobbles  can  be  found 
within  four  miles  of  the  vicinity  of  the  grave.  It  was  the  only 
grave  discovered  though  a  large  tract  of  land  was  gone  over.  The 
grave  was  ojiened  by  Doctor  Getty  himself,  who  found  tliat  the  Ixxly 
had  evidently  been  in  a  reclining  position  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  beads  and  gorget  lay.  Nothing  but  a  piece  of  the  jawbone  re- 
mained and  this  crumbled  when  it  was  lifted  up. 

The  Indians  living  in  this  vicinity  (near  Coxsackie,  which  means 
"  Hooting  Owl  ")  were  known  as  the  River  Indians  and  belonged  to 
the  Delaware  nation.  They  were  continually  at  war  with  the 
Mohawks. 

The  copper  beads  are  much  smaller  than  those  found  by  Mr  \"an 
Epps  in  Glenville,  and  the  chain  of  three  hundred  hns  Iwen  preserved 
intact.  The  beads  were  made  by  punching  out  a  strip  of  native  cop- 
per and  then  coiling  it  u])on  it.-iclf,  and  hy  furtlier  dextrous  iK-atiug 
bringing  the  lapped  edge  down  to  an  almost  perfect  weld. 

The  shell  beads  attached  are  unitjue  in  that  the  smaller  ones  are  of 
unusual  form,  according  to  Doctor  Beanchamp,  while  the  larger 
ones  have  a  very  uncommon  perforation.  No  >hcll  beads  similar  to 
them  in  size  and  perfi>ration  are  known  to  Doctor  Reauchamp. 

The  gorget,  perfect,  save  from  the  v-  "^v  to  which  it  was 

exposed  when  worn,  is  2  inches  by  .  seems  to  l>e 

peculiar  with  such  breastplates,  a  bor  ''1  around, 

of  distinct  notches  cut  into  &  made 
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thai  these  nutthcs  represeni  Ihe  scalps  laken  by  the  original  owner 
iif  the  gorget.  It  may  be  a  fanciful  iheon.-  but  we  have  never  seen  a 
gorget  with  such  notches  cut  into  it.  If  it  were  true,  however,  thv 
owner  must  have  been  a  champion  scalper  of  those  days. 

From  what  we  know  of  Ihe  use  of  native  copper,  and  the  extiwnc 
rnrilv  of  copper  beads,  may  we  not  believe  that  this  chain,  even  four 
centuries  ago.  was  regarded  with  great  reverence  by  its  owner,  a* 
well  as  of  great  value,  that  possibly  it  was  the  possession  of  some 
niighly  chieftain,  or  had  descended  down  through  the  years  from 
fathers  to  snn<i. 

Hamilton  County 

On  the  northwest  and  west  .shores  of  Piseco  lake  along  Irondequoit 

bay  and  near  the  outlet,  are  a  dozen  places  where  early  relics  have 

been  found.    On  a  large  rock  on  an  island  at  the  outlet.  "  are  three 

parallel  groove^i  about  6  inches  long  and  half  an  inch  apart  evi- 
dently of  artificial  origin." 

List  of  Si-lex 

1  At  Ihe  angle  and  the  bay  nf  ihc  outlet  below  arc  iwo  camp  sites 
yielding  relic?. 

2  Three  similar  camps  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake  between 
Benton's  and  Rude's  points. 

3  Eight  camps  at  the  northeast  end. 

4  Site  on  Pine  island  in  Smith's  lake. 

5  On  an  island  and  on  the  mainland  on  the  east  side  of  Sacandaga 
lake  there  are  two  camps. 

6  TTiree  camps  on  the  outlet  of  the  same  lake.  One  of  these  is  on 
the  lake  shore  and  the  others  on  Lake  Pleasant. 

7  Camp  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Pleasant  at  its  inlet.  The 
above  camps  were  reported  by  Herbert  M.  Lloyd. 

A  camp  on  each  side  of  this  stream,  on  the  north  shore  of  I-ake 
Pleasant.  Another  at  the  northeast  angle  of  the  lake,  north  side  of 
the  outlet.  As  the  entire  wilderness  was  but  a  hunting  resort  the 
Iroquois  thought  it  was  not  intended  to  lie  inhabited.  On  one  earlv 
map  it  appears  as  "  Cough-sa-ra-ge,  or  the  beaver  hunting  grounds  of 
Ihe  Six  Nations."  This  name  may  cotne  from  Knh-sa-ke,  winter,  in 
allusion  to  the  cold  climate.  On  another  map  it  appears  .is  "  Tysch- 
sa-ron-dia.  where  the  Iroquois  hunted  beaver."  .\n  intelligent  On- 
ondaga interpreted  this.  "  Where  they  --hoot." 

8  \'illagc  site  at  Old  Oven  ]u>inl  nn  Long  lake. 
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that  these  notches  represent  the  scalps  taken  by  the  original  owner 
uf  tlie  gorget.  It  may  be  a  fanciful  theorj-  hut  we  have  never  seen  a 
gorget  with  such  notches  cut  into  it.  If  it  were  true,  however,  the 
nwner  must  have  been  a  champion  scalper  of  those  days. 

From  what  we  know  of  the  use  of  native  copper,  and  the  extreme 
rarity  of  copper  beads,  may  we  not  believe  that  this  chain,  even  four 
tcntnries  ago.  was  regarded  with  great  reverence  by  its  owner,  as 
well  as  of  great  value,  that  possibly  it  was  the  possession  of  some 
mighty  chieftain,  or  had  descended  down  through  the  years  froi^. 
fathers  to  sons.  ^h 

Hamilton  County  . 

f)n  the  northwest  and  west  shores  of  Piseco  lalve  along  Irondequoit 
bay  and  near  the  outlet,  are  a  dozen  places  where  earl\  relics  have 
been  found.  On  a  large  rock  on  an  island  at  the  outlet.  "  are  three 
parallel  grooves  about  6  inches  long  anil  half  an  inch  apart  evi- 
dently of  artificial  origin." 

Lisl  of  Silcs 

1  .\l  the  angle  and  (he  bav  of  the  outlet  below  arc  two  canip  hIcs 
yielding  relics. 

2  Three  similar  camps  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake  between 
Benton's  and  Rude's  points. 

3  Eight  camps  at  the  northeast  end. 

4  Site  on  Pine  island  in  Smith's  lake. 

5  On  an  island  and  on  the  mainland  on  the  east  side  of  Sacandaga 
lake  there  are  two  camps. 

6  Three  camps  on  the  outlet  of  the  same  lake.  One  of  these  is  on 
the  lake  shore  and  the  others  on  Lake  Pleasant. 

7  Camp  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Pleasant  at  its  inlet.  The 
above  camps  were  reported  by  Herbert  M.  Lloyd. 

A  camp  on  each  side  of  this  stream,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Pleasant.  Another  at  the  northeast  angle  of  the  lake,  north  side  uf 
the  outlet.  As  the  entire  wilderness  was  but  a  himting  resort  the 
Iroquois  thought  it  was  not  intended  to  \ye  inhabited.  On  one  early 
map  it  appears  as  "  Cough-sa-ra-ge.  or  the  beaver  hunting  grounds  of 
the  Six  Nations."  This  name  may  come  from  Koh-.sa-ke.  winter,  in 
allusion  to  the  cold  climate.  On  another  map  it  appears  as  "  Tysch- 
sa-ron-dia.  where  the  Iroquois  hunted  beaver."  An  intelligent  On- 
ondaga interpreted  this.  "  Where  they  shoot." 

8  \'illage  site  at  Old  Oven  jioint  on  Long  lake. 
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Herkiiner  County  ^^M 

List  of  Sites  i^" 

1  Camjt  oil  the  north  side  of  South  lake,  ime  of  ihc  sources  uf 
Black  river.  30  miles  east  of  Boonvillc. 

2  A  burial  place  is  nearby. 

3  Early  relics  have  heen  found  near  Mohawk  village. 

4  Indian  Castle  in  Danube  was  so  named  from  the  upper  Itidian 
ca,>t!e  or  fort,  built  in  1710  on  the  flat  just  below  the  mouth  of  Nn- 
wadaga  creek.  There  was  a  mission  church  there  ill  1768:  it  was  the 
home  of  Josejih  Brant  and  Ki"g  Hendrick, 

5  Burial  site  of  the  historic  period  near  the  Reformed  church. 
()  Village  site  on  the  river  flats  at  Herkimer. 

Jefferson  County 

General  occupation.  Jeffersim  county  is  uiiitjue  in  several  par- 
liciilars.  archeologically  speaking,  and  contains  numerous  sites 
of  villages  and  strongholds,  all  of  which  are  plainly  of  precolonial 
occupation.  An  earlier  Irotiuoian  people,  who  arc  identified  as  the 
Onondaga,  lived  within  the  coiinly  for  a  considerable  j-eriod  I'f 
time,  leaving  numerous  traces  of  their  former  presence.  The  prin- 
cipal center  of  this  occupation  is  in  the  area  about  Rutland  Hills. 
east  of  Watertown,  where  many  large  collections  of  relics  have  been 
made. 

Jefferson  county  early  attracte<l  the  attention  of  antiquarians 
?nd  E.  (i.  Sqnier  paid  particular  attentitm  to  the  earthworks  and 
made  surveys  and  drawings  of  the  more  iiin>ortant  known  ti)  him. 
Later  Franklin  B.  Hough  described  the  earthworks  and  antiquities 
of  the  county  and  recorded  considerable  about  them  in  his  history 
of  Jefferson  county. 

Before  the  I roqiioian -Onondaga  came  here,  hciwever.  an  Alg>)itkian 
people  had  settled  in  various  parts  and  anoiber  nation  that  made 
bird-amulets  and  monitor  pipes  bad  settU-menls.  One  important  >ilc 
of  this  character  is  near  Three  Mile  bay  where  there  are  stone  graves 
and  burials,  .'^till  ani>tber  people  at  one  lime  ncciipied  fishing  camps 
and  left  relics  very  similar  to  those  used  by  the  h'.skimo.  The 
(inmty  with  its  long  shore  line,  many  bays  and  tuinierons  streams 
provided  an  attractive  ilwelling  i)l;ice  where  agriculture  could  ]>e  car- 
ried on  and  fish  and  gaine  secured,  but  in  the  bill\  region  back  Imm 
the  lakes  foriified  strongholds  could  be  built   in  time-;  of  in\asiiin. 
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11  \illagc  site  on  li.ilh  >h(tres  of  Perch  lake  and  on  IJnneUs 
island.  There  are  more  ilian  two  hundred  rem»ins  of  carlh  huts 
These  relics  have  been  called  the  "  Perch  lake  mounds."  Tlic  occu- 
pation is  pre-I  roquoian. 

12  Earthwork  of  the  usual  type  in  Hounsficld  on  the  shore  I'l 
Black  River  hay,  between  Muskallunge  creek  and  Storr's  harbor 
(Hough,  p.  II).    It  was  2Vi  miles  from  Sacketts  Harbor. 

13  A  work  in  Plounsficld  z  miles  from  Brownville  fHough.  p. 
'3)- 

14  An  ossuary  near  Brownsville  on  Black  river,  12  feel  square 
and  4  deep  {Sqnier,  p.  2ij>.  Hough  mentioned  this  and  said  ossu- 
aries were  frequent. 

15  Burial  place  on  ihe  Wilder  fann  in  Brownville. 

16  Burial  place  on  the  Minard  fami.  Dexter,  in  the  township  of 
Brownville.  This  and  Ihe  previous  site  reported  liy  Horatio  Wahi; 
of  Dexter.    This  is  1  )/>  miles  south  of  Limerick. 

17  Village  site  on  the  Reeves  farm  near  Dexter,  in  Brownville 
township. 

18  Village  site  in  Brownville  at  Black  River  bay. 

ig  Burial  place  in  a  natural  mound  on  the  Elmer  Everett  farm  in 
Ea^l  Hounsfield,  i  niik-s  frnm  Brownville. 

20  Ossuary  in  Rutland  3  miles  east  of  Walertown  was  on  a  hill- 
side and  covered  with  large  stones.  Below  there  was  a  pit  6  feet 
square  by  4  feet  deep,  filled  with  human  bones  (Squier,  p.  29). 

21  Burial  place  on  the  J.  C.  Coiigan  farm  in  Rutland. 

22  Earthwork  one-half  of  a  mile  west  of  Black  River  village  and 
north  of  the  river.  It  was  nearly  square  but  with  rounded  angles 
There  was  one  gate  and  the  area  was  i  J4  acres.  This  was  in  Le  Rav . 
Skeletons  were  found  and  the  usual  relics  f  Squier,  p.  25,  pt.  3,  no. 
3.  His  plan  is  given  in  figure  79).  One  figured  and  described  by 
Mr  Hough  is  said  to  be  the  same  and  is  on  .Aaron  Poor's  land.  The 
diameter  is  14  rods.  There  are  tirci>laces  within  and  without  and  a 
cemetery  (Regents  Report.  [.^51,  \i.  loi.  fig.  1).  His  plan  difl'er- 
much  from  Squier's. 

23  Earthwork  described  by  Hough  on  Matthew  Parkison's  laml. 
1  mile  north  of  this,  south  of  West  creek.  There  are  fireplace-^ 
within  and  without  the  walls  (Regents  Report.  1851.  p.  lOl.  fig.  2). 

24  Earthwork  in  Le  Ray  four  mile-  northwest  of  the  work  ne.ir 
lllack  River  village  was  a  lozenge-shaped  work,  the  most  regular 
Mr  S<]uier  had  seen  in  New  York.     There  were  two  gates,  and  a 
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considerable  interval  along  a  sleep  bank.  Skeletons  were  found,  and 
the  usual  relics  (Squicr,  p.  26,  pi.  4,  no.  i). 

25  Earthwork  larger  than  the  one  previously  described  was  3 
miles  west  of  the  last  and  near  Sanfords  Corners,  There  were 
graves  and  relics  (Squier,  p.  27,  p!.  4,  no.  2).  This  work  appears 
in  figure  54.     It  is  now  a  garden  spot. 

26  Burial  place  i  mile  south  of  Felts  Mills.  Several  other  oblit- 
erated sites  were  known  in  Le  Ray. 

27  Village  site  reported  by  J.  S.  Twining  is  situated  on  a  hill  in 
Carthage. 


Fig.  77    Walled  iiiclosiire  o 
county    (after  Squicr) 


;-half  bf  a  mile  wcsi  of  Lockporl,  Jefferson 


28  Village  site  wiih  stone  hearths  nearly  a  mile  north  of  Burr's 
Mills  (Squier,  p.  23).    This  was  on  the  Woodruff  farm. 

29  Vill^e  site  on  the  (^lifford  farm  2  miles  northwest  of  Burr's 
Mills.  Eight  circular  lodge  sites  are  reported.  This  is  probably  now 
on  what  is  the  Morris  Gragg  property, 

30  Village  of  fifteen  circular  lodges  r  -'ice  a 
mile  west  of  East  Watertown  and  ""  ^ 
hollow.     Village   sites   in   thic 

Wood  worth. 
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31  Village  uii  land  of  Mrs  Woodworth  and  Mr  Stewart  a  milr 
oulhwest  uf  East  W;iterluwii.  Stone  and  clay  pipes  and  beads  liavc 
been  found. 

3^  A  cemetery  and  an  canhwork  are  on  the  terrace  zy*  miles 
ioutheasl  of  W'alerlown  (Sqiiier,  p.  22,  pi,  2,  no.  2). 

33  Hough  reported  two  works  on  lot  2y  one-half  of  a  mile  fartlier 
and  another  quite  near.  The  one  on  Asa  Goodnough's  land  had 
liireo  gates.  .A  few  rods  off  was  a  smaller  circular  work.  (Regents 
Report,  1S51,  p.  104,  fig.  7.) 

.14  Burial  place  at  Talcott  Stand,  Walertown.  ^4 

35  Burial  place  on  llic  Rodman  Staples  farm  near  Watertown.    H 

36  Burial  place  on  the  Wadley  farm  near  Watertown.  ^B 

37  Earthwork  on  a  bluff  one-half  of  a  mile  we.st  of  Burr's  Mill-S 
has  bone  and  stone  beads,  with  the  usual  relics.  There  is  a  bank 
across  the  bluff  (Squier,  p.  32,  pi.  3,  no.  1). 

38  A  curving  bank  across  a  ridge  on  lot  31  one-half  of  a  mile  east 
of  Burr's  Mills  was  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  Rutland  line 
(Hough.  [I.  11),  It  was  on  the  i.ampson  farm  (Regents  Report, 
1S51,  p.  104,  fig.  f)).    This  site  is  now  on  the  Morris  Gragg  estate. 

3y  Village  site  on  the  Tredway  farm  in  Rutland. 

40  A  village  of  fifteen  circular  lodges  one-half  of  a  mile  north  of 
East  Watertown. 

41  Village  on  the  Howland  place  i  mile  east  of  East  Watertown. 

42  Clay  pits  and  fireplaces  on  the  Durham  place  ij4  miles  east. 

43  Village  on  the  Fulton  place  i>j  miles  east. 

44  Village  on  the  Nonnander  farm  i  mile  east  of  East  Water- 
town.    "  This  had  thirty  lodges," 

45  Earthwork  on  the  Allen  place  south  side  of  Rutland  hollow 
with  many  skeletons  suggesting  recent  occupation  (Squier.  p.  24, 
pi.  3,  no.  2).  This  was  on  the  old  Tambiin  farm  (Hough,  p.  13). 
The  site  lias  been  referred  to  several  owners  (Regents  Report.  1851. 
p.  102,  fig.  3). 

46  There  was  a  work  near  Tvlervtlle  (Smith  Rutland  post-office) 
in  Rutland  (Hough,  p.  13). 

47  Circular  work  on  Dry  hill,  town  of  Watertown,  is  5  miles 
I  2  miles  norih  of  a  wurk  near  .Vppling.  The 
\;i>  of  long  occupation  and  relics  were  ahun- 

a  litllc  norlli  (  S<juier,  ]i.  20,  pi.  2.  no.  I  ). 

L  hifjh  terrace  in  .\danis  has  seven  gates  and 

the  northeast  part  of  ilie  lown  and  there  were 
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49  Lar^e  earthwork  is  lyi  miles  wiulheast  o{  Ihis  cm  a  hill,  unc 
side  of  which  is  steep.  A  seinicircuiar  bank  protected  the  sloping 
side. 

50  At  the  head  of  Henderson  bay  is  a  curved  stone  bank  just 
above  the  water  called  Indian  wharf.  A  trail  ended  there  (French, 
P-  3S8)- 

51  A  work  on  Heath's  farm.  lot  25,  near  the  west  line  of  Rodman 
contained  3  acres.  It  was  on  the  north  bank  of  North  Sandy  creek 
above  the  forks  (Hough,  p.  12).  This  site  was  explored  by  M.  R. 
Harrington  for  the  Har\ard-Peab()dy  Museum. 

52  Earthwork  2  miles  north  of  Adams  (Hough,  p.  12). 

53  Earthwork,  semicircular,  was  over  one-half  of  a  mile  north- 
west of  Adams  village  on  W.  Benton's  land  and  was  500  feet  wide. 
The  open  part  was  toward  niarshj'  land  and  there  were  two  or  three 
gateways  (Squier,  p.  28.  29),  This  seems  the  one  mentioned  by  the 
Rev,  John  Taylor  in  1802. 

(54  Earthwork  3  miles  northwest  of  Pierrepont  Manor  with  an 
area  of  rj^  acres.  It  was  mainly  an  ellipse  except  where  an  opening 
was  defended  by  a  stream.  There  were  two  gates  (Squier,  p.  27,  pi. 
4,  no.  3). 

55  Similar  hut  larger  earthwork  three-fourths  of  a  mile  east  of 
the  last  and  2j/j  miles  northwest  of  Pierrepont  Manor.  Caches  and 
skeletons  were  found  (Squier.  p.  28,  pi.  4.  no.  4). 

56  Earthwork  about  1  mile  south  of  this  group  on  Mr  Mendall's 
land  (Squier,  p.  28).    He  mentioned  another  at  Clark's  settlement. 

57  Village  near  Pierrepont  Manor  with  pottery  and  many  burials. 

58  Earthwork  with  several  gates  near  Belleville  on  P.  Durfy's 
farm.  This  is  in  Ellisburg,  on  North  Sandy  creek.  One  side  is 
naturally  defended  (Hough,  p.  12). 

59  Ossuary  in  Ellisburg  nearly  opposite  the  old  fort  on  South 
Sandy  creek  and  near  J.  W.  Ellis's  house  (Hough,  p.  14). 

60  Earthwork  on  the  south  bank  of  Sandy  creek  3  miles  from 
the  lake.  One  side  is  naturally  defended.  There  are  several  small 
sites  in  the  town  and  undescribed  open  villages  (Hough,  p.  13). 

6r  Earthwork,  irregidar,  crescent-shaped,  of  2  acres,  was  in  the 
cemetery  at  Ellisburg  4  miles  from  the  mouth  of  South  Sandy 
creek. 

62  Stockade  site  on  Snowshoe  island  outside  of  Sacketts  Harbor 
(Squier,  p.  29). 

63  Earthwork  5  miles  from  Walertown  on  the  road  to  Evans 
Mills  was  nearly  circular  and  had  several  gates.     It  was  at  San- 
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fords  Corners,  vii  a  branch  of  West  creek  (Regents  Kei>ort,  iSjl, 
p.  103,  J     This  may  be  the  same  as  25. 

64  Earthwork  on  lol  2  in  the  northwest  comer  of  Rodman  is  near 
J.  Freeman's.  There  is  a  double  batik  inclosing  a  crescent-shaped 
area.  It  is  about  6  miles  from  Waterlown  on  a  stream  4t  the 
source  of  Stony  creek  (Regents  Repurt.  1851.  p.  103,  fig.  8i, 

65  liarthwork  described  by  the  Rev  John  Taylor  was  in  the  .. 
forks  of  Ihe  Sandy  creeks  and  near  the  lake.  J 

66  Village,  prehi.storic  Iroquoian,  at  the  mouth  of  Perch  river  on  I 
Ihe  west  side.  It  ciccupics  several  acres  but  the  occupation  is  wat-  ' 
found.  The  ashes  were  quite  deep  in  spots.  Few  stone  articles  were  i 
found,  but  many  of  lx>ne  and  much  pottery.  Near  the  water  were  d 
fi.shing  camps  of  a  different  character.  j 

67  Camps  on  two  (^loints  west  of  Chaumont  and  south  of  Cliai»>J 
.  mont  river.     Potterj-  with  conventional   faces  is  abundant.     One 

small  fragment  has  a  face  like  those  of  Onondaga  and  is  an  impor- 
tant discovery, 

68  Camps  occur  on  Long  Point  on  ihe  north  side  of  Point  penin- 
i   Rula.    The  pottery  is  old  and  crude.  > 

I       69  Village  sile  at  the  west  end  of  Pillar   Puinl.  with  ashes  ;md 
potter* . 

70  Camp  site  with  flint  knives  and  arrowheads  east  of  the  stream 
and  half  way  between  Cbauinont  and  Depauvtlle. 

71  Camp  sites  with  arrowheads  and  broken  poHery  on  the  Indian 
river  in  the  village  of  Theresa,  In  1898  a  fine  and  perfect  clay 
vessel  was  found  in  a  rock  cave  alxive  the  falls.  It  is  now  in  ihe 
State  Museum  (see  plate  27). 

72  Large  village  on  west  branch  of  French  creek,  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  south  of  St  Lawrence  village.  Pottery  and  bone  implements 
with  few  stone  articles.  Across  a  small  .stream  are  refuse  heaps,  in 
which  a  small  double-pointed  bone  harpoon  was  found  by  Dr  R.  W. 
.\midon.  On  the  other  side  Dr  A.  A.  (ietnian  found  a  barbed  btme 
fishhook  without  a  knob. 

73  Camp  site  nearly  a  mile  nortbea>t.  nn  which  arrowheads  and 
jxittery  were  fornieriv  found.  This  is  im  the  north  >idc  of  the  mad. 
A  similar  site  was  less  than  a  mile  beyond,  hu!  M)\ilh  of  ihe  n>ad. 

74  Village  site  on  the  end  of  Point  Sahibrimis.  near  Chaumont. 
I'ollery  and  pijies  have  been  fouml. 

75  Cam]>  on  I-ong  point.  The  i-nltery  is  ni'i>tly  <ild  and  crude, 
but  Doctor  lieauchanij)  found  here  mmhc  >n  inilculc<l  within  as  to 
produce  a  boss  without. 
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76  Fishing  camps  011  south  sliort  and  swiitliw<.-sl  of  head  I'f  "  l^ng 
carrj,ing  place. "     Old  and  crude  piiltery, 

77  Camps  near  Three  Mile  IVnnt. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  Jefferson  couiily  is  the  immense 
aiiiounl  of  pottery  found  in  fragmentary'  condition.  Perhaps  nut 
more  than  four  complete  vessels  have  been  found  in  the  region. 
Cotnijlcte  pottery  pipes  are  rare  but  a  good  many  have  been  found, 
perhaps  four  hundred  in  all.  The  greater  abundance,  however,  are 
found  broken  and  with  ihe  parts  missing.  Several  collectors  h;ive 
re.sinrcd  piises  where  Ihc  bowl  was  complete  by  using  stems  from 
other  pijws  which  fitted  at  the  point  of  fracture. 


Kings  County  ^^M 

List  of  Sites  ^Q 

1  Cache  of  sliinf  and  flint  blades  found  at  the  Narrows  in  1837. 
Funnan  say,i  thai  the  (juantity  was  a  wagon  load. 

2  Camp  site.  "A  barren  sand  hill  in  Brooklyn  in  1826  was  cov- 
ered with  vitrified  and  decomposed  stones.  From  1 VS  to  4  tevi 
below  the  surface  wa.s  a  layer  of  ashes  and  cinders  with  lirnkeii  clay 
pipes,  ciKirse  pollery  and  arrowheads"  (Fiirman,  p.  ()K), 

3  Shell  heaps.  There  are  immense  shell  heaps  at  Canarsie  or 
Flatiands,  and  on  Bergen  island  (Thompson,  p.  66). 

4  Burial  place  in  South  Brooklyn  found  in  iSij7  on  Avenue  L'. 
and  near  Ryder's  pund  and  Sheepshead  Bay.  "  Deej)  beds  of  oyster 
shells  had  the  outer  side  of  the  shells  uppermost.  Pottery  was  found 
and  over  a  dozen  skeletons.  There  were  a  few  other  shells  and 
fragments  of  b<me"  (Amer.  Arch.,  189S). 

There  is  little  recorded  concerning  the  archeology  of  Kings  county 
the  early  erecti(m  of  town  and  villages  over  ils  area  soon  blotting  out 
aboriginal  traces.  Without  doubt,  however,  it  was  occupied  in 
nearly  every  i»art,  and  once  was  an  important  [ilace  of  Indian  travel 
and  traffic. 

Lewis  County 
List  of  Sitc.< 


1  Burial  place  .m  Ihe 
and  pipes  were  found. 

2  Xillagf  siie  on  the  c; 
River  station  where  there 
fiouges.  arrowheads  and  s] 

3  Village  site  at  CalcV 
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'       yd  Kisliing  camps  un  smiili  sliurt  anj  souliUM'.^l  nf  ht-.-nI  of  "  I^>i^' 

f  CJirrving  place."    Old  and  crude  pottery. 
77  Camps  near  Three  Mile  Point. 

One  of  the  intei^sting  features  of  Jefferson  county  is  the  ininiense 
amount  of  pottery  found  in  fragmentary  condition,  Perhaps  nW 
more  than  four  complete  vessels  have  been  found  in  ihe  region. 
Complete  imttcry  pipes  are  rare  hut  a  good  many  have  been  found, 
perhap.*  four  hundred  in  all.  Tliu  greater  abundance,  however,  are 
found  broken  and  with  the  parts  missing.  Several  collectors  have 
restored  pti>es  where  Ibi;  bowl  was  complete  by  using  stems  fnitn 
nlher  pipes  which  fitted  at  ihe  jwinl  of  fracture. 

}  Kings  County 

List  of  Sites 

1  Cache  of  stone  ami  flint  blades  found  al  ihe  Nanows  in  iX^j: 
Funnan  says  that  the  quantity  was  a  wagon  load, 

2  Camfi  site.  "A  barren  sand  hill  in  Brooklyn  in  iSafi  was  coii'- 
ered  with  vitrified  and  decomposed  stones.     From    I J/5  to  4  fert 

I  below  the  surface  was  a  layer  of  ashes  and  cinders  with  broken  clay 
piiws,  cfjar.se  pottery  and  arrowheads"  ( Furman,  p.  f>K1, 

.J  .SlifH  limps.  There  are  imnit-nse  shell  iieap>  al  Canar-ii-  .>r 
Flatlands,  and  on  Bergen  island  (Thompson,  p.  66). 

4  Burial  place  in  South  Brooklyn  found  in  iS<j7  on  .\venue  U, 
and  near  Ryder's  pond  and  Sheepshcad  Bay,  "  Deep  beds  of  oyster 
shells  had  the  outer  side  of  the  shells  uppermost.  Pottery  was  found 
and  over  a  dozen  skeletons.  There  were  a  few  other  shells  and 
fragments  of  bone"  (.\nier.  Arch.,  1898). 

There  is  little  recorded  concerning  ihc  archeology  of  Kings  county 
the  early  erection  of  town  and  villages  over  its  area  soon  blotting  out 
aboriginal  traces.  Without  doubt,  however,  it  was  occupied  in 
nearly  every  part,  and  once  was  an  important  place  of  Indian  travel 
and  traflic. 

Lewis  County 
/,,-.■/  of  Sitrs 

1  Burial    place  on   the  Kinsman    farni.    Maitiu'^buri;.      Skeletons 

2  \  illaye  siie  on  the  east  bank  of  Ulack  rixer  across  fn.m  Deer 
River  station  where  ibcrc  are  now  nianv  vcrv  old  hut  rings.  Stone 
goujics.  arn.whca.ls  and  si-eais  have  Wxn  found, 

3  Village  site  at  (ialc's  millyard  is  J  miles  above. 
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Livingston  County 

]f  Ontario  county  was  the  most  important  area  in  the  life  of  the 
prehistoric  Seneca,  Livingston  county  was  the  most  important  in 
the  history  of  the  Seneca  of  ihe  later  colonial  period.  In  Livingston 
county,  after  the  destructive  results  of  the  French  raids,  the  Seneca 
Indians  found  their  chief  refuge.  The  Genesee  valley,  with  its  fer- 
tile flats,  invited  them  to  renew  activities  in  lines  of  agriculture,  and 
their  towns  and  hamlets  were  scattered  the  length  of  the  valley, 
especially  on  the  eastern  side.  Here  are  found  the  villages  of  Cana- 
wagus,  Geneseo,  Little  Beards  Town,  Big  Tree,  Duydosot,  Ganyuh- 
sas,  Ganadachioragou,  Keint-he,  Ganasegago,  Ohagi,  Squawkie  Hill, 
Nunda  and  many  other  of  their  important  towns.  A  number  of 
sites  having  no  known  designation  are  known  to  archeologists. 

Before  the  Seneca  reached  this  fertile  and  inviting  region  other 
nations  had  dwelt  there,  drawn  to  it  without  doubt  by  the  same 
considerations  that  made  it  attractive  to  them.  Scattered  all  through 
the  valley,  on  either  side  of  the  river,  are  the  remains  of  the  villages 
of  an  older  people.  Relics  of  the  mound-building  Indians  are  not 
uncommon  while  at  various  points  are  found  evidences  of  an  Algon- 
kian  occupation.  Still  earlier  sites  are  found  that  yield  relics  in  every 
way  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Eskimo,  and  at  other  points  are 
camp  sites  and  pits  made  by  a  people  unknown  to  either  history  or 
archeology. 

Among  the  more  interesting  sites  connected  with  the  mound-build- 
itig  culture  may  be  mentioned  that  situated  on  Squawkie  hill  on  the 
old  Squawkie  Hill  Reservation  tract.  Here,  at  some  remote  time, 
the  mound-building  Indians  had  a  village  and  here  today  are  found 
several  mounds.  Three  mounds  arranged  on  the  points  of  a  triangle 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  home  of  John  F.  White,  the  present  owner  of 
Squawkie  hill.  These  mounds  contain  graves  stoned  up  and  those 
which  have  been  opened  by  Mr  White  yielded  pearls,  beautifully 
formed  monitor  pipes,  large  and  well-shaped  flints,  copper  imple- 
nients  and  other  articles  used  by  the  pre-Iroquoian  peoples.  In  later 
years,  just  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Seneca  liad  a  village 
of  captive  Squawkie  Indians  upon  the  hill.  It  seems  quite  likely 
also  that  Indians  of  this  same  culture  occupied  a  site  near  the  pres- 
ent Craig  colony  where  Mr,  Crofoot  lias  discovered  numerous  relics, 
including  crude  axes  and  bell  pestles.  Many  of  the  later  Seneca  sites 
also  are  built  near  or  directly  upon  village  .sites  and  camps  of  the 
earlier  occupation. 
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The  eanliworks  and  liillto])  strongholds  of  tlie  county  are  interest- 
ing and  will  well  repay  examination;  one  of  these  is  situaled  on  lot 
i'j.  in  the  town  of  Avon,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  Conesus  crwk. 
Amilhcr  f;imous  fort  of  this  type  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Dan^ 
ville.  where  numerous  relics  have  been  discovered. 

When  (jeneral  Sullivan  entered  this  region  he  found  it  a  garden 
sjxjt  with  well-constructed  villages  and  little  hamlets  doncd  through- 
out the  region.  There  were  immense  tracts  of  corn  land,  hundreil? 
of  acres  of  produce  under  cultivation  and  many  extensive  orchards. 
These  were  destroyed  by  the  soldiers,  many  of  whom  have  left  u> 
ci>mplete  accounts  in  their  journals. 

In  Li^ngslon  county  the  Seneca  Indians  made  their  last  siand 
against  the  pres-sure  of  civilization.  Here  it  may  be  said  they  were 
thrown  from  their  primitive  state  inio  a  more  direct  touch  with  the 
white  men's  civilization.  It  was  in  this  county  that  their  nation  wa> 
di'irupied  and  fled  in  scattered  bands  to  the  protection  of  the  BrilL'^li 
guns  at  Fort  Niagara.  A  few  of  them  lingered  and  perhaps  for  fifty 
years  there  were  small  and  scattered  settlements  in  remote  parts  oi 
the  valley,  but  eventxially  they  witlidrew  to  their  outlying  settlement- 
in  Cattaraugus  and  Erie  counties  where  they  again  attempted  to  set 
up  a  semblance  of  their  old  life. 

List  of  Silfs 

1  Village  site,  Dyu-ne-ga-no,  situated  in  the  present  village  of 
Caledonia.     A  considerable  quantity  of  relics  ha\*c  been  found  here. 

Doty  in  his  history  of  Livingston  county  says:  "  To  the  east  and 
south  of  the  Indian  town  lay  oak  openings  where  the  Senecas  pas- 
tured their  rough-coated  ponies,  to  the  southwest  a  grove  of  wild 
plum  trees  and  grape  vines  on  forest-grown  trellises  opened  before 
the  natives  supplying  them  with  fruit,  while  the  waters  of  the  sprini; 
afforded  trout  and  other  fine  fish  in  abundance.  Standing  near  the 
westerly  border  of  the  spring  wa.>  the  falal  post  to  which  condemned 
prisoners    were    fastened    for    Inrlure.  The    Indi.in    burial 

place  was  located  about  20  rods  northeast  of  the  spring,  where,  in 
digging  wells  and  cellars,  bones  in  abuiul.-mce  have  been  found." 

2  Camp  site  oast  of  I.imc  Rock  where  many  notched  points  have 
been  found. 

3  Mound  now  destroyed,  cited  b\  Squier.  was  3  miles  south  of 
the  Wheatland  Forks.    The  mound  contained  human  bones. 

4  Camp  or  small  village  site  in  Caledimia  i)n  the  Loewing  farm 
about  I  mile  west  of  Canawagus.     The  oi-cupied  ground  lay  along  a 
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small  creek  and  embraced  about  4  acres.     Flints,  celts,  drills,  slate 
objects  and  pestles  have  been  found,  but  no  pottery, 

5  Village  site  in  Caledonia  on  lots  78  and  79,  on  the  Wadsworth 
property,  on  both  sides  of  Dugan  creek  and  north  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  tracks.  Flints,  celts,  sinew  stones,  gouges  and 
steatite  fragments  have  been  found  but  no  metal  or  bone  implements 
or  triangular  arrow  points  have  been  discovered. 

6  Large  village  of  stone  age  located  on  Wadsworth  farm  known 
as  Farrell  farm  at  Honeoye  junction  on  New  York  Central  Railroad 
west  of  West  Rush,  also  on  Penny  farm,  the  two  sites  without  doubt 
being  in  connection  with  each  other.  This  is  located  on  a  knoll  rising 
from  the  river  flats  and  hounded  on  the  south  by  Dugan  creek's  soil 
of  gravel  and  sand  and  very  stony. 

Surface  produces  arrow  points,  pestles  (plentiful  in  the  past)  celts 
and  hammer s tones ;  no  pottery  or  pipes,  no  refuse  heaps  or  evidence 
of  lodges,  no  burials  in  immediate  vicinity,  the  burial  ground  in  con- 
nection with  7  being  perhaps  used.     (Foilett.) 

7  Located  to  the  northwest  of  6  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  on 
higher  ground  which  gradually  rises  to  the  west  and  northwest. 
Here  have  been  found  a  great  many  of  the  celt  gouges  which  are 
\ery  rare  on  other  sites.  A  fine  large  spring  is  on  the  southeast 
comer  of  this  site,  and  between  this  and  6.  Surface  findings  con- 
sist of  gouges,  cells  and  arrow  points.  Mr  Ferrill  possesses  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  a  sinew  stone  found  here. 

Considerable  digging  was  carried  on  in  the  gravel  bank  in  IQ13 
for  potsherds  by  a  s[)ecial  collector  of  Rochester,  several  pieces  being 
found.  This  was  probably  some  of  the  refuse  heap  which  must  have 
existed  at  such  a  large  village  as  is  evident.  The  surface  does  not 
yield  a  sign  of  pottery  of  any  description.  A  burial  ground  was  in 
the  gravel  pit  to  the  east  of  the  site  and  has  been  entirely  excavated 
by  the  railroad  company  for  ballast.  No  records  of  the  burials  are 
obtainable.  Described  by  Squier  as  containing  earthworks,  and  is 
probably  6,  accounting  for  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  knoll,  but  is 
probably  natural.     (Foilett.) 

8.  A  description  by  Kirklanil  of  two  sites  containing  earthworks, 
places  them  2  miles  west  of  Allen's  residence  and  Aliens  creek,  on 
both  sides. 

9  There  is  a  burial  site  along  the  creek  just  west  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  nearly  opposite  a  spring.  This  site  is  f"  "n  of 
Caledonia. 

to  Village  site  on  the  Simmons  farm  one-half  of  j" 
of  Canawagus  in  the  town  of  Caledonia  and  c 
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Mr  Fdlett  icInuiticH  thU  as  a  j^re-Iroquoian  siie  but  sat^  that  aii 
pottery  is  found.  The  priiidpal  points  of  i>ccu[>atti)n  nn  the  tract, 
which  embraces  about  i6  acres,  are  between  ScotlivHlIe  road  and  the 
Genesee  river  and  on  both  sides  of  While  creek. 

ic  Camp  site  on  Maxwell  farm  near  Maxwells  station. 

A  few  years  ago  a  boy  fishing  in  the  swamp  near  here  caught  his 
hook  under  a  ]og  and  in  dislodging  it  discovered  a  cache  of  aUmt 
five  hundred  arrow  points.  Mr  Maxwell  has  about  one-half  of  a 
bushel  of  arrow  points  which  he  has  gathered  from  the  village  site, 
some  of  which  are  very  fine  and  extra  long.  Bones  were  plowed  v^ 
fwveral  years  ago  hut  no  excavating  has  been  done. 

12  Village  site  on  farm  of  James  Cullings.  west  of  and  near  th« 
bIkivp.    Arrow  points  numerous  and  large  size. 

13  llurial  site  on  Street  farm  north  of  Canawagus,  said  lo  be 
composed  of  soldiers  of  colt)nial  days.  A  barracks  was  located 
there,  the  suld-ers  of  which  were  nearly  exterminated  by  disease.  It 
if  also  the  burial  spot  of  the  Bakers,  a  noted  band  of  outlaws,  accord- 
ing to  W.  J.  Maxwell,  who  states  his  father,  an  old  resident  of  the 
territoTy.  has  repeated  lo  him  many  times.     He  can  remember  when 

!   the  depressions  showed  in  the  ground  marking  the  spot  of  each 
grave.     (FoIIett.) 

14  Burial  site,  just  west  of  the  Pennsylvania  tracks,  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  north  of  11,  unearthed  when  the  Genesee  Valley  canal 
was  built.  Several  skeletons  exhumed,  said  to  be  of  large  stature. 
W.  J.  Maxwell  states  his  father  was  one  of  the  workmen  at  the  time 
and  he  remembers  there  was  found  a  lower  jaw  large  enough  to  be 
in.serted  over  the  outside  of  his.     f  Follett.) 

15  Village  site  on  lot  127  in  the  town  of  Avon  on  the  Wadsworth 
pro|)erty.  This  is  the  site  of  the  old  Indian  fort  described  at  Bo.sley's 
Mills.  It  is  situated  upon  an  eminence  between  two  streams  that 
empty  into  Conesus  creek.  The  site  embraces  about  2  acres  and 
excavations  conducted  by  Mr  Crofnot  show  a  recent  occupation. 
Flints,  celts.  Ixme  and  shell  articles  have  Ihh'u  found  intermixed  with 
sheet  co]ipcr,  iron  axes  and  glass  beads.  Large  amounts  of  iron  have 
been  found  here. 

id  \'illage  site  on  the  Cleary  farm  in  the  southeast  part  of  the 
town  of  .\von.  near  the  I-ima  town  line.  The  site  embraces  about  15 
acres  and  is  situ;itcd  on  lots  85  and  87.  There  is  evidence  of  long 
occu])ation,  the  ground  being  much  stained  hv  village  refuse.  The 
site  lies  north  of  a  small  stream  .-Lnil  east  of  the  road  running  south 
fnmi  the  .\von-l.inia  riwid.  Mo^^t  of  it  is  Mtualcd  on  a  gently  sloping 
hillside.     Tri.ingular  arrow  points  anil  the  usual  Iruipioian  ty]x^  of 
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relics  have  been  foiiiid,  logcilier  with  copper  and  iron  anides.  The 
site  has  been  identified  with  the  Seneca  village  of  Dyudosot,  which 
was  destroyed  in  1687. 

Mr  Follett's  notes  give  the  following: 

"A  large  and  important  village  located  on  the  farm  of  John 
Cleary  south  and  east  of  Dutch  hollow  and  very  close  to  the  town 
line  of  Avon  and  Lima  and  bounded  on  tlie  south  by  the  state  ditch 
which  drains  south  Lima  swamp.  'Inhere  is  considerable  controversy 
as  111  the  identity  of  this  site.  Doty  identifies  this  site  as  Dyo-ilu- 
de-sot,  or  at  the  spring.  The  spring  is  an  unusually  large  one  located 
to  the  northwest  of  the  site,  as  it  is  divided  by  a  small  knoll  and 
fences  ai  tbe  present  time.  There  is  also  a  spring  on  the  soutli  edge 
of  the  site,  and  the  ditch  now  maintained  by  the  State  must  have 
been  a  good  stream  of  water  in  the  days  of  habitation  of  this  tillage. 

"  Old  residents  say  that  when  this  field  was  first  plowed  it  yielded 
iron  axes  by  the  wagon  load  and  which  is  undoubtedly  so,  as  similar 
sites  are  described  heretofore.  Doty  claims  destroyed  by  the 
Marques  DeNonville,  but  do  not  find  any  other  mention  of  it  in 
history. 

"  Surface  yields  large  quantities  of  Jesuit  beads,  shell  beads. 
notched  arrows  (small  quantities).  The  small  triangle  points  arc 
numerous,  copper  and  brass  points,  brass  awls,  bone  awls,  bears' 
teeth,  cylindrical  brass  beads,  iron  axes,  brass  pendants.  I  have 
found  two  of  the  grooved  stones  on  this  site  which  are  described  in 
state  books  and  are  very  rare.  Large  quantities  of  clay  pipe  stems 
arfe  found  on  the  surface,  some  whole  ones  have  been  found. 

"  The  refuse  heap  is  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  site  on  low 
land  except  that  there  is  a  small  knoll  which  is  evidently  formed  by 
the  refuse,  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter  about  two  feet  deep  in  the 
center,  ashes  18  inches  deep  has  been  well  dug  over  and  yielded  many 
fine  bone  awls,  pipes,  beads,  harpoons,  bone  fish  books,  copper 
scrap  and  copper  beads,  parched  corn  in  good  condition,  animal 
bones,  be&r.  deer,  lieaver,  dog,  and  many  smaller  animal  bones 
exist,  also  pig  teeth.  The  burial  site  has  been  tested  for  by  several. 
without  results  to  if)f3-  On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  site  on  top  of  a 
sand  knoll  is  a  white  settlers'  burial  ground  bearing  some  very  old 
dates  and  epitaphs,  probably  thirty-five  or  forty  graves.  It  is  pos- 
sible this  was  used  by  the  Indians.  Tests  made  in  1914:  no  burial 
located." 

17  Village  sites  on  lot  274  in  the  town  of  .Avon.  These  are  on  tbe 
Wiard  property  one-half  of  a  mile  north  of  .Avon  village.  More  than 
40  acres  are  embraced  in  the  trad,  which  includes  earlier  and  recent 
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wcupaiiotis.  I-2arly  camps  in  which  gorgets  and  other  slate  artidw 
have  been  found  are  situated  along  a  sinall  creek  emptying  intu  the 
uld  bed  of  the  Genesee  west  of  the  Erie  Railroad. 

18  Village  site  near  the  river  bridge  in  Avon.  Burials  removed 
several  years  ago  by  Tony  Biser.  Relics  scattered  and  lost  s-o  far  is 
obtaining  any  information  of  them  is  concerned. 

Surface  findings  consist  of  stone  age  implements  except  on  une 
site  where  a  few  glass  beads  have  Ixrn  found  on  a  sand  knoll  where 
the  burials  were  removed.  Some  very  fine  worked  fliiit  arrows  are 
lo  he  taken  from  the  surface  after  plowing  has  Iwen  done  each  year. 
Celts  are  abundant  compared  with  other  sites,  many  of  which  have 
the  three  beveled  sides. 

A  refuse  heap  was  located  in  iyi2  by  R.  Downing  in  or  a  little  !■> 
the  east  of  his  front  dooryard  while  dtj^ing  a  post  hole.  It  pro- 
duced animal  bones,  some  glass  beads  and  small  pieces  of  copper. 
110I  extensively  worked.  A  small  camp  site  to  the  southeast  yielding 
a  few  arrow  points,  nearer  the  village  of  Avon  and  nearly  opposiic 
the  late  residence  of  Hugh  Tighe.     (FoUett.) 

19  Village  is  scattered  up  and  down  the  banks  of  the  river  ftir 
alKiul  2  miles.    "  No  pottery  or  pipes  have  been  found  to  mv  knowl- 

•  20  Swamp  and  muck  land  where  several  arrow  points  have  been 
found  in  cuHivating;  could  not  have  been  occupied  as  a  camp  or 
village,  and  was  without  question  a  pond  of  water  in  early  days. 
This  i,^  east  of  East  Avon  by  i>^  miles,  north  of  the  road. 

21  Camp  site,  flint  arrow  points  in  very  limited  quantities  on  a 
hiil,  lyi  miles  south  of  the  former  site. 

22  Small  camp  site  on  the  east  banks  of  the  Genesee  river  due 
west  of  Ashantes  at  what  is  known  at  Avon  as  the  "  high  hanks,"  on 
farm  of  John  Curry  or  Wadsworth  farm.  No  burials  or  refu.se.  and 
no  evidence  of  much  occupation. 

Mr  Follett  thinks  there  is  a  village  site  in  the  woods  to  the  north 
which  will  he  revealed  some  time  in  the  future  when  cleared  of  tim- 
ber and  plowed,  and  that  the  designated  camp  site  is  the  south  edge 
of  such  village. 

23  Camp  sites  in  York,  on  lots  <)  and  16  on  the  salt  company's 
property,  north  of  Greigsville.    There  are  about  2  acres  in  this  tract. 

24  Village  sites  on  lots  38,  41  and  48  in  York  on  the  Wadsworth 
property.  This  is  near  I'iffard  and  i.s  the  site  of  Ohagi  occupied  by 
Tuscaroras  at  the  lime  of  the  Snllivan  raid.  There  are  earlier  sites 
in  the  same  locality,  especially  south  of  the  small  creek  and  cast  of 
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!  the  l'emi\vlv<inia  Railroad  tracks,    tiorgcts  have  l)ccn  fount!  intiiis 
!•  camp. 

25  Village  site  east  side  Caiiascriiga  creek  op|>osile  Mount  M' 

26  Village  site  north  of  Groveland  station;  prehistoriv, 

27  Village  .site  at  Groveland  station. 

z8  A  mound  was  o|>ened  here  several  years  ago,  contained  hurials, 
'  no  records.    It  was  opened  while  excavating  for  road  building. 

2r)  Village  site  on  lots  31  and  32,  Groveland,  on  the  Bean  estate. 

y  about  I  mile  north  of  Groveland  station.    The  site  embraces  aboul 

z  acres  of  land  and  lies  between  the  north  road  and  Cauaseraga 

creek-.     A  small  creek  runs  through  tiie  ■site.     On  the  north  side  a 

fine  stone  pipe  was  found.    "  The  iKcupation  may  be  earlier  Seneca 

f  but  no  metal  or  bone  tias  been  discovered." 

'       30  Camp  site,  lot  18.  Grovclnnd.  on  the  Downs  estate  about  2  mileV' 

.   southeast  of  Craig  colony  on  the  road  to   Dansville  and  on  tlW 

south  side  of  Two  Mile  creek.    The  occupation  appears  to  be  earl 

and  may  be  Seneca. 

31  Camp  site,  lot  3.   Groveland.  on  the  Fitzhugh  property.    Th( 
are  about  2  acres.    Flints,  celts  and  long  pestles  are  found. 

32  Village  site  south  of  the  toll  road  and  along  Canaseraga  cred^ 
Pottery,  celts,  flints,  drills  and  <crapers  have  been  found  but  nn  bone 
or  metal.  The  site  appears  to  be  located  on  the  Wadsworth  estate 
and  on  the  western  side  of  lot  35. 

,^3  Village  site  on  the  Wadsworth  estate  on  lot  28.  town  of  Grove- 
land, about  4  miles  southeast  of  Mount  Morris.  There  are  several 
occupations  indicated,  the  latest  being  that  of  Gathsegwaroharc.  a 
Seneca  village.  This  site  is  on  the  Canaseraga  creek  about  2  miles 
above  its  junction  on  the  Genesee.  The  Squawkie  Indians  had  a 
village  there  in  1779.  The  earlier  sites. on  this  tract,  which  embraces 
about  100  acres,  have  yielded  grooved  axes,  drills,  banded  slate 
objects,  fragments  of  steatite  pottery  and  long  pestles. 

34  Village  sites  on  the  Shaker  settlement  (Craig  colony)  prop- 
erty, sontb  of  the  Dansville  and  Mount  ^forris  road.  The  .sites  cover 
about  75  acres.    The  culture  is  pre-Iroquoian. 

35  Village  site  in  Groveland  on  the  site  of  the  Seneca  town  of 
Chenussio,  covered  more  than  150  acres.  This  is  at  the  juncture  of 
the  Canaseraga  with  the  Genesee,  l^rlier  camp  sites  are  here  and 
many  polished  .slate  objects  have  been  found.  The  later  .^eneca 
occupation  is  shown  by  Iroquois  pottery  and  .scraps  of  metal.  Gene- 
seo.  or  Chenussio,  is  a  recent  village  in  a  way.  and  Gen.  J.  S.  Clai 
makes  it  the  successor  of  the  town  above  mentioned  at  the  mouth 
the   Canaseraga    (Snllrvan,    p.    132).      Gatb-she-gweh-oh,   a    Set!) 
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village  near  Wil)iam!>burg,  at  the  muiitli  of  tlie  Caiiaseraga  creek 
iDoty,  p.  99).  In  old  maps  and  journals  it  appears  as  Qieniissio 
and  Zonnesschio,  and  was  the  home  of  the  troublesome  chief  Gans- 
tarax  (Doty,  p.  132). 

36  Village  site  on  lot  26.  Groveland,  about  3  miles  north  of  Grove- 
land  station.  The  site  lies  on  either  side  of  the  road  to  Geneseo  and 
is  just  north  of  the  road  running  east  lo  Groveland  church.  The  first 
occupation  is  pre-Iroquoian  and  is  followed  by  historic  Seneca.  The 
site  covers  10  acres. 

37  Village  site  on  lots  29  and  30  in  Groveland.  This  is  on  the 
Fond  estate.  The  culture  is  early  Seneca  according  to  Mr  Cro- 
foot,  but  there  seems  to  be  evidence  of  an  earlier  occupation. 

38  Camp  site  on  lots  10  and  16,  with  relics  scattered  over  20 
acres.  This  site  is  south  of  the  Mount  Morris  and  Hunts  Corners 
road  and  lies  along  two  small  streams  on  the  Lindslen  farm. 

39  Village  site  on  the  Baylor  farm  and  on  lots  25,  26.  27  in  Grove- 
land. The  site  lies  on  a  rise  of  ground  between  two  creeks  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  lo  Geneseo.  The  occupation  is  pre-Iroquoian 
and  prehistoric. 

40  Village  site  known  as  O-ha-gi,  a  village  of  the  Tuscaroras,  situ- 
ated a  mile  north  of  Big  Tree  on  the  same  side  of  the  river.  Its  site 
was  a  gentle  swell  of  land  rising  westward  from  a  marshy  flat,  some 
30  rods  south  of  Sjjenccr's  warehouse.  The  canal  passes  through  the 
site,  on  the  eastern  border  of  which  are  yet  standing  (1872  or  1876) 
two  apple  trees  planted  by  the  natives.  A  spring  of  slightly  brackish 
water,  which  supplies  the  village  and  around  which  the  houses  clus- 
tered, is  still  in  use.  Plain  traces  of  several  huls  were  to  be  seen  in 
1806,  The  burial  site  was  situated  to  the  northeast  of  the  village 
from  which  it  was  divided  by  a  small  stream.     (See  note  24.) 

41  Camp  sites  evidently  for  fishing  purposes  in  ponds  close  by  and 
which  camps  surround.  These  are  near  T.ong  and  Round  ponds  at 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  township. 

42  Small  camp  site,  near  Round  (Hjud. 

43  Seneca  village  at  Lima.  The  burying  groimd  was  situated 
where  the  present  Presbyterian  church  now  stands.  Excavations 
often  yield  relics  from  burials.  The  general  locality  had  been  occu- 
pied for  a  considerable  period,  the  entire  village  of  Lima  showing 

Doty,  in  his  historj'  of  the  county,  says  there 

'^cation  on  the  road  where  the  Indian  vil- 

'  '^^  ditch  crossing  the  present 

the  modern  village 

The  site  is  that  of 


iiilf  nurili  uf  Lima  village  yielding  Sei 
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44  A  burying  |i!;n:e  a  t: 
and  Etiroiwaii  articles. 

45  Village  site  near  the  site  of  the  power  house  of  the  old  Honcc 
I'alls  and  Lima  electric  road.    There  is  a  cemetery  on  the  knol!  risi 
from  a  swamp.    Modem  relics  are  found.    This  site  may  be  lliat  of| 
Keinthe. 

46  Village  .site  upon  a  rise  of  ground  west  of  the  last  named 
locality,  locally  known  as  Fort  Hill.  Modem  relics  occur,  including 
white  kaolin  pipes, 

47  Camp  site  on  lot  55  on  the  John  Elliott  fann  in  the  township  oH 
Leicester.     The  site  embraces  about  2  acres  and  lies  east   of   tht 
Greigsville  road.    The  principal  evidences  of  occupation  have  beeirl 
found  along  a  spring,     .\rrowlieads,  spearheads  and  cclt.>  have  bcea  J 
found  here. 

'4 


Fig.  78     Sketch  map  of  the 
Parker   mound   (after   Follcll) 


ind  llic  Boyd  and 


48  Village  site  formerly  occupied  by  Little  Leards  town  in  lots 
III  and  118,  I  Bicester,  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Cuylerville. 
The  principal  evidences  of  occupation  are  on  the  flats  between  Park- 
ers and  Boyds  creeks ;  on  the  hiUtop  above  there  are  evidences  of  an 
earlier  occupation  by  people  of  the  mound -builder  culture.  Many 
fine  slate  ceremonials  have  been  f<Hind  on  the  bill. 
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49  Mound  un  the  edge  of  the  hill  just  nurih  u(  Beards  (own  and 
along  the  northwest  branch  of  Boyds  creek.  There  are  camp  sites 
and  evidences  of  earher  occupation  along  the  ridge. 

50  Mound  on  the  hill  on  the  rise  of  Beards  town  about  500  feet 
west  of  the  edge  of  the  hill.    There  are  earlier  camp  sites  adjoining. 

51  Camp  sites,  probably  a  part  of  Little  Beards  town  east  of  Cuy- 
lerville,  on  lots  117  and  1 18.  Relics  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the 
road  leading  from  Cuylerville  to  Geneseo  and  along  the  creek. 

52  The  mound  where  Parker  and  Bojd  were  buried  was  on  an  . 
eminence  near  the  river  and  just  south  of  the  Geneseo  road  and  near 
Beards  creek. 


Fig.  70     Sk<;tcli  map 


53  Village  site  just  north  of  Little  Beard' 
are  about  6  acres  in  this  tract.  The  oc 
yielding  gouges,  pestles,  slate  ceremonials 

54  Village  site  of  the  mound- 
on  the  John  F.  White  propertj 


1  lot  122.    There 
'-oquoian. 
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I  reservation  tract.      Ihere  are  imliciittoiis  of  tlirec  occupations  on 

I  Squawkic  hill  and  the  area  embraced  covers  lots  13^,  ,13.  16,  17,  30^ 
31.  131-  ^h   'S.  'y.  ^  and  iX.     Mr  Crufout  calls  this  the  largest 

[  group  of  camp  sites  111  the  Gcncscc  valley  and  remark*  thai  the  area 
includes  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  latest  remains  of  the  Indians  in  the 

f  Genesee  vaHev.  On  the  White  property  just  overlooking  the  Genesee 
there  are  two  groups  of  mounds.  The  lartjer  mound  situated  the 
greatc-st  distance  from  the  river  bank  was  oj)etic<i  tiy  Mr  While  and 
several  skeletons  uncovered.  These  v\erc  stone  grave  burials  and 
contained  copper  axes,  a  fine  platform  pi|)c,  three  gouges  and  twenty 
finely  chipped  sjwarheads.  The  smaller  mounds  arc  in  a  group  ot 
three  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  and  situated  not  far  from 
Mr  White's  resilience.  The  nortlimost  mound  contained  a  siniie.  , 
grave  burial  yielding  84  native  iicarl  beads,  740  discoid  shell  beads 
and  a  platfortn  pipe,  one  of  the  finest  ever  found  in  the  {.>nes« 
valley.  In  the  village  surrounding  the  mounds  there  have  Iteen 
found  slate  objects,  notched  flints,  drills,  scrapers,  bell  pestles,  gouges 
and  many  rough  stone  objects.  Modern  burials  are  found  north  of 
the  mounds  and  across  a  small  brook  that  takes  its  rise  in  a  sprin^.< 
(Figure  79.) 

55  Spring,  known  as  the  While  Woman's  sprinf;  and  supposed  to 
have  been  used  by  Mary  Jemi.son,  situated  on  the  northeast  side  of 
Squawkie  hill  at  the  foot  and  in  a  gully  formed  by  Parker  creek.  A 
slab  of  stone  was  found  here  having  on  it  hieroglyphics. 

56  A  stockaded  fort  in  lots  129  and  134,  Leicester.  This  fort  was 
situated  on  the  Horatio  Jones  farm  east  of  the  road  to  Jones  bridge 
and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Genesee.  There  was  an  earlier  road  to 
the  south  known  as  the  Old  River  Ford  road. 

57  Village  site  on  lots  114  and  115  situated  on  a  portion  of  Little 
i^eards  town  but  of  a  much  earlier  period.  Celt  objects  and  cere- 
monials are  found,  but  no  clay  pottery. 

58  Village  site  in  Leicester,  lot  134  subsection  1 1.  This  is  on  the 
old  Horatio  Jones  farm  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  and  about  a 
mile  south  of  Jones  bridge.  Flints,  bone  and  shell  implements, 
celts  and  clay  pottery  have  been  found.  Mr  Crofi««t  opened  one 
jirave  containing  a  skeleton  in  a  good  slate  of  preservation,  but  the 
only  article  found  with  it  was  a  stone  bead. 

59  Village  site  of  the  modem  Seneca  period,  known  as  village  of 
Big  Tree,  in  Leicester  on  lots  iii  and  112.  Fine  celts,  iron  axes, 
jKitlery  and  fragments  of  brass  are  found. 

60  Village  site  on  lot  iii,  Leicester,  and  on  the  property  of  the 
Sterling  Salt  Company.    This  is  near  the  village  of  Big  Tree.     Mr 
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Crofoot  thitiks  they  were  camps  of  outlying  lodges.     The  occupa- 
tion is  colonial  Seneca. 

6i  Village  site  on  lot  i.  Leicester,  on  the  Littleddyke  {arm,  on  the 
south  point  of  the  town  of  Leicester  and  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Genesee  river  on  a  bluff  north  of  Snwky  Hollow.  The  occupation 
is  pre-Iroquoian  and  there  is  no  pottery. 

62  Village  in  town  of  Leicester  named  as  Big  Tree  by  Morgan 
(P-  434)- 

63  Village  site  located  on  the  property  of  Wadsworth  at  the  junc- 
lion  of  the  Canaserega  creek  and  Genesee  river.  The  Indian  name  is 
Gawshegwehoh,  denoting  rattlesnakes,  which  it  is  said  were  plenti- 
ful there  in  early  days.  The  town  was  destroyed  by  Sullivan's  army. 
Surface  findings  consist  of  arrow  points,  pestles,  celts,  hammer- 
stones,  an  occasional  brass  arrow  point.  A  number  of  large  brass 
buttons  have  been  collected  from  tliis  site  by  Mr  Crofoot  of  Sonyea. 
(Follett's  notes.) 

64  Camp  on  Jaycox  creek  north  of  Geneseo. 

65  Small  village  west  bank  of  Genesee  river  near  Geneseo.  Mod- 
em Oneida  village,  inhabited  to  a  laAe  date. 

66  Small  village  west  side  of  Conesus  lake. 

67  Village  site  in  Geneseo  on  lots  77  and  84.  The  occupation  is 
pre-Iroquoian  and  has  yielded  a  semilunar  knife,  flints,  celts  and  long 
pestles,  but  no  pottery  and  no  metal.  The  site  embraces  about  5 
acres  and  lies  in  a  triangle  between  the  Erie  Railroad  tracks  and 
JaVcox  creek.  The  best  articles  have  been  found  immediately 
back  of  the  railroad  station. 

68  Village  site  covering  more  than  50  acres  south  of  Fall  brook, 
in  the  town  of  Geneseo,  on  lots  40  and  41.  The  occupied  ground 
lies  along  the  ravine  and  extends  to  the  river  flats.  There  is  an  early 
occupation  followed  by  that  of  some  Iroquoian  people  and  later  by 
the  Senecas,  who  hada  village  fort  at  the  time  of  Sullivan's  raid. 
The  earlier  occupation  has  yielded  gouges,  celts,  long  pestles,  drills 
and  several  very  fine  banner  stones  and  gorgets.  The  Iroquoian 
occupation  has  yielded  pottery,  bone  and  shell  articles,  etc.  The 
European  contact  is  shown  by  fragments  of  brass,  copper  and  iron 
axes. 

69  ViHage  site  in  thertovm  of  Geneseo  on  lot  43.  Most  of  it  occu- 
pies the  big  lot  on  the  flats.  The  site  covers  more  than  100  acres  and 
lies  along  the  flats  between  five  small  creeks.  There  are  several 
camp  sites  here  that  have  yielded  several  fine  slate  ceremonials,  frag- 
ments of  steatite,  gouges  and  cylindrical  pe^es.    The  later  Seneca 
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70  Village  site  of  the  lale  colonial  period  on  tlie  Wadsworth  prop- 
erty, lot  41,  town  of  Genesco.  This  site  lies  along  the  (Jcncsce  river 
and  covers  about  10  acres.  Three  small  brooks  run  through  it  and 
two  mounds  have  been  discovered  lying  just  west  <rf  the  Erie  Rail- 
road tracks.  One  is  south  of  the  Jones  bridge  road  and  the  o4her 
midway  between  a  brook  and  the  road  on  the  north. 

7t  Council  house  sile  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  in  tlie  ti 
Gencseo  one-half  of  a  mile  from  the  village. 

72  Mounds,  two  in  number,  .southwest  of  Geneseo  an  the  1 
worth  Big  Tree  farm.    The  first  is  about  40  feci  in  dianwttrr  a 
feet  high,  and  the  second  one-half  of  a  mile  to  the  southwest  Kaving 
about  the  same  diameter  but  its  height  h;is  been  much  rt-duccd  for 
cultivation. 

73  Stronghold  or  earthwork  on  the  Wadsworth  property  in  Genes 
SCO,  known  as  the  Indian  fort  and  reported  by  W.  A.  Brody  i 
Geneseo.  I 

74  Earthwork  on  lot  119  in  Geneseo  is  reported  by  Mr  Brt 

75  Village  site  on  lot  42.  Geneseo.  This  is  the  Sweet  Briar  ^ 
2^  miles  from  Geneseo  and  60  or  70  rods  south  of  the  ridge  Ii 
to  Jones  bridge.  There  are  two  |)arallc!  ravines  through  whicb> 
small  creeks  run  ;  precipitous  banks  are  formed  by  these  raviiieC 
making  the  place  favorable  for  a  stronghold.  This  object  is  com- 
pleted by  an  earth  wall  thrown  across  ibe  land  from  ravine  to  ra^'ine. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  ditch  on  each  side  of  this  wall.  The 
Bureau  of  Ethnology  Report  1890-gr  mentions  two  breastworks, 
one  of  93  feet  and  the  other  87,  leaving  a  space  between  each  wall. 

76  Camps  on  the  land  south  of  this  site,  but  the  character  of 
rehcs  has  not  been  reported.  Notched  flints,  celts,  drills,  scrapers, 
fragments  of  steatite  and  long  pestles  have  been  found.  The  later 
colonial  Seneca  occupation  is  evidenced  by  the  presence  of  brass  and 
iron  objects. 

77  Village  site  in  Li\-oiiia  on  lot  13,  at  the  foot  of  Conesus  lake. 
This  site  embraces  a  tract  of  about  25  acres  south  of  a  small  stream 
running  into  the  west  side  of  the  lake.  Slate  objects,  notched  flints, 
celts  and  long  pestles  have  been  found,  hut  no  clay  pottery  or 
evidence  of  European  occupation. 

78  Village  site  on  lot  6  in  the  town  of  I.ivonia  on  the  property 
now  owned  by  Jacob  Tram.  Tliis  site  has  received  considerable 
attention  from  arcbeologists  and  was  known  to  E.  G.  ."^(juier  as  the 
Genera!  .^dams    farm  site.    Squier  .says  that  the  occupied  area  covers 
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io  acres,  but  the  iiive:«ligalion-.  o(  Mr  Cn.fixit  aiid  the  New-  York 
Stale  Museum  show  that  tJie  occupied  lerritory  covers  about  2D 
acres.  The  stockaded  inclosure  itself  embraced  16  acres  aod 
stretched  for  several  hundred  feet  along  the  edge  of  a  hill  iliat 
sloped  lo  a  swamp.  There  were  two  copious  springs  along  the 
hillside.  The  occupation  is  of  the  earlier  colonial  i>criod  and  frag- 
ments of  brass  and  iron  have  been  found.  A  burial  site  was 
excavated  by  the  Stale  Museum  in  191 1  and  reported  in  the 
Director's  Report  of  that  year.  The  portions  of  the  burial  ground 
opened  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  burials  were  those  of  slaves  or 
captive  Indians.  Some  of  the  graves  were  covered  with  stone  slabs' 
and  contained  unusual  ornaments  of  brass. 

79  Camp  site  on  lot  14,  Livonia,  one-half  of  a  mile  easi  of  Lake- 
ville  at  llic  fool  of  Lonesns  lake,  and  on  a  sand  hill  on  the  north  side 
of  the  road.  The  occupation,  judged  hy  the  relics,  was  of  the 
colonial  Seneca  period. 

80  Camp  site  on  lot  13  near  I^keville,  on  a  tract  embracing  about 
15  acres.    This  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  and  along  the  sAort    1 
near  two  small  creeks,  but  about  one-half  of  a  mile  .south  of  the  site    I 
near    the    outlet.      Slate  objects,  flint  cells,  cylindrical  pestles  and    I 
niullers  have  been  found. 

81  Camp  site  on  McPherson's  point  on  the  east  side  of  Conesus 
lake,  embracing  about  2  acres  of  land.  A  number  of  notched  flints 
and  celts  have  been  found. 

82  Prehistoric  site  located  near  foot  of  Conesus  lake. 

83  Site  of  two  burials  discovered  in  1914 ;  no  records. 

84  Village  site  on  lots  21  and  22,  Mount  Morris  on  the  Phillips 
estate.  This  was  at  the  head  of  Buck  Run  and  on  the  road  leading 
from  Craig  colony  to  Ridge  church.  The  area  embraced  is  about  6 
acres  and  the  occupation  is  late  colonial  Seneca. 

85  Village  site  on  the  town  lines  of  Mount  Morris  and  Groveland, 
lot  181,  Mount  Morris,  and  83,  Groveland,  on  the  McNair  farm.  The 
area  embraced  is  about  40  acres  and  the  period  of  occu|)alion  colonial 
Seneca. 

86  Village  site  on  lots  29  and  37,  Moimt  Morris,  on  the  Frost 
property.  The  evidence  of  occupation  covers  about  20  acres.  Slate 
objects  such  as  banner  stone.s,  gorgets,  notched  flints  and  scrapers 
have  been  found.    No  pottery  or  bone  implements  are  reported. 

87  Village  site  on  lot  8,  Mount  Morris,  on  the  McNair  property. 
This  site  adjoins  Craig  colony  on  the  west.  Many  rough  implements 
have  been  found  and  a  .small  quantity  of  pottery  is  reporled.    There 
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b  no  evidence  of  European  contact.    There  is  a  small  stream  and  a 
fine  spring  on  the  site. 

88  Camp  site  covering  about  t  acre  on  lots  44  and  45  in  the  town 
of  Mount  Morris  and  east  of  Brook's  Grove.  Pre-Iroquoian  occu- 
pation. 

89  Camp  site  embracing  about  8  acres  on  lots  177  and  178,  Mount 
Morris,  on  the  B.  Begale  property.  This  site  is  about  3  miles  south 
of  Mount  Morris  on  Buck  Run  creek  and  north  of  the  road. 

90  Camp  site  embracing  about  8  acres  on  the  Barron  farm,  lots 
77  and  92,  north  sections.  The  site  is  about  2  miles  south  of  Tus- 
carotn  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
between  two  creeks  emptying  into  Keshqua  creek.  The  occupation 
is  apparently  pre-Iroquoian.    No  pottery  found. 

91  Vfllage  on  Buck  creek  south  of  Mount  Morris. 

92  Villi^  on  Buck  creek  south  of  Mount  Morris. 

93  Village  site  on  Buck  creek  south  of  Mount  Morris. 

94  Camp  site  on  lot  108,  Conesus,  on  the  R.  McCoy  farm.  I'he 
site  is  about  one-half  of  a  mile  north  of  Scottsburg. 

95  Camp  site  covering  about  2  acres  on  lot  40. 

96  Village  site,  the  Seneca  town  of  Kanaghsaws,  or  Gahnyuhsas, 
of  1779,  on  lot  50,  Conesus.  This  is  west  of  the  Conesus  inlet,  and 
south  of  the  lake.    The  site  covers  about  25  acres. 

97  Village  and  camp  sites  on  lots  187,  188,  199  in  Portage.  This 
is  one  of  the  largest  groups  of  camp  sites  iu  the  county  and  embraces 
a  tract  of  about  100  acres.  The  occupation  is  pre-Iroquoian  and 
many  relics  have  been  found,  especially  fine  poli.shed  slate  articles. 
This  site  is  on  the  Prentiss  hrm  about  2  miles  south  of  Portageville, 
east  of  the  Genesee. 

98  'Camp  sites  near  Conesus. 

99  Small  camp  site  on  farm  of  C  W,  Durk-ee,  Cnnesns. 

100  Small  site  on  top  of  Manohack  hill  overlooking  north  end  of 
Hemlock  lake.  One  burial  located  here  in  1914  by  B.  K.  Miller  of 
Rochester  contained  elk's  tooth,  copper,  stone  and  glass  beads.  Tests 
in  tgrt  did  not  yield  anything.    It  is  evidently  a  small  site. 

101  Camp  she  west  of  Dalton. 

102  Camp  site  north  of  Hunts  station. 

103  tjitge  village  covering  camp  sites  of  probably  150  acres, 
known  as  Ga-ra-ca-dera.  Just  abo^■e  here  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Tiv*r  are  traces  of  important  works. 

104  Camp  site  on  lot  3,  Dansville,  on  the  J.  Hartman  farm,  about 
t'/a  miles  north  of  Dansville  village. 
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J05  Eartliwurk  one-half  of  a  aiile  west  of  Daniville  aud  soul 
the  Ossan  road  and  west  of  Canaseraga  creek.  This  is  illustrated  is 
Beauchanip's  work,  figure  &!,  who  takes  his  plan  after  Doty.  The 
jccupation  is  Seneca.  Clay  vessels,  pipes,  stone  and  bone  iinplenienls 
have  been  found  here. 

106  Village,  Ganasegago  was  at  DansviUe  (Morgan,  p.  435). 
Kanuskago  was  the  door  of  the  Six  Nations  (i/SO),  whence  none 
before  had  come  to  Fort  Johnson  {Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y,,  7:57).  Many 
metallic  relics  were  found  there  (Uoiy,  p.  93 J.  "  Before  the  revolu- 
tion, according  to  tradition,  a  battle  took  place  on  a  hill  a  few  miles ' 
distant,  between  tlie  Canisteo  Indians  and  those  living  in  lius 
vicinityj  during  which  a  chief  in  the  latter  was  killed.  V\'lien  Hoe- 
whites  first  settled  here  the  spot  where  he  fell  \vas  marked  by  a 
large  hole  dug  in  the  eardt  in  the  »hape  of  a  man  with  arms  extended. 
An  Indian  trail  led  by  the  place  and  the  Indiaus  on  passing  were- 
ahvays  accustomed  lij  clear  away  the  dry  leaves  which  had  blown  in. 
The  chief  was  buried  in  an  old  Indian  bur>ing  ground,  which  stood, 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Lutheran  church,  which  was  thickly  cov- 
ered with  graves  to  the  extent  of  2  or  3  acres.  His  monument  con- 
sisted of  a  large  [jile  of  small  stones,  gathered  from  time  to  time  by 
the  natives  from  a  hill  a  mile  distant,  who,  on  [>a';sing,  were  accus- 
tomed to  take  one  in  their  hand  and  add  to  the  heap,  (Doty, 
History  Livingston  County,  p.  93.)  Two  rows  of  parallel  holes, 
possibly  for  palisades  were  two  miles  north  of  DansviUe  (Doty, 
p.  70). 

Village  site  where  the  present  village  of  DansviUe  now  stands, 
burials  removed. 

107  Village  site  in  village  of  ScoHsburg.  Prehistoric  celts  numer- 
ous.   Beveled  adzes  have  been  found  here. 

108  Large  village  at  Nunda  Junction,  probably  0-non-da-oh, 

109  Lot  3,  Nunda.     Occupation  pre-Iroquoiaa. 

no  VillE^e  site  in  Nunda,  lots  19  and  20.  The  site  covers  about 
60  acres  and  lies  between  BufTalo  and  Keshatiua  creek,  i  mile  north 
of  Nunda.  The  occupation  is  pre-lroquoian.  Relics  have  been 
abundant. 

111  Camp  site  on  the  Baker  estate,  on  lot  101,  Nunda,  just  east  of 
Dalian  station  on  the  Erie  Railroad. 

112  Camp  ."site  on  lot  3.  Nunda.  on  the  S.  Jones  farm  and  near 
Nunda  Junction.  The  occupation  i*  pre-lro<]u()ian.  The  site  covers 
about  6  acres. 
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113  Located  on  bank  of  creek  in  village  of  Nunda,  abandoned 
shortly  before  Sullivan's  raid,  the  inhabitants  joining  the  Indians  at 
Little  Beards  town,  and  was  never  occupied  again. 

114  Village  site  on  lot  14,  in  Sparta,  This  site  is  on  the  Ida 
Wambold  property,  formerly  the  Havens  estate.  The  site  covers  25 
ucres  and  is  prehistoric, 

115  Camp  site  on  lots  20,  21,  on  the  Hammond  estate  in  Sparta. 
The  occupation  is  pre-iroquoian. 

116  Village  site  on  the  H.  T.  McNair  farm  in  West  Sparta,  lot 
3.  The  site  covers  about  4  acres  and  lies  between  the  Dansville- 
Craig  colony  road  and  Canaseraga  creek.  The  occupation  is  early 
Seneca, 

117  It  is  said  that  a  mound  containing  a  large  number  of  human 
bones  occurs  near  the  head  of  Hemlock  lake  in  the  township  of 
Springwater  (Squier,  p.  63).  Southeast  of  the  lake  2>4  miles  (Doty, 
P-  73)-  This  would  place  the  mound  directly  in  the  village  of 
Springwater. 

118  Small  site  on  farm  of  James  Rulferson,  southeast  of  Cale- 
donia, situated  on  low  land  at  the  south  end  of  the  swamp.  Arrow 
points  abundant, 

Madison  County 
List  of  Sties 

1  Burial  place  and  fishing  camp  on  Oneida  lake,  on  the  east  bank 
of  Chittenango  creek.  Bone  objects  are  found.  This  is  on  lot  4  in 
the  township  of  Sullivan. 

2  Camp  with  flint  implements  and  flakes  on  the  east  side  of  Chit- 
tenango creek,  east  of  lot  15,  Manlius.  A  little  north  of  this  was  a 
stockade  on  a  high  bluff  at  a  bend  of  the  stream.  Beauchamp  thinks 
this  was  perhaps  the  one  built  by  Sir  William  Johnson  for  the 
Tuscarora,  this  being  then  called  Tuscarora  creek.  The  Turtle 
tree  was  there, 

3  Trail  from  Oneida  to  Chittenango  crossed  the  creek  a  little 
above  the  turnpike  bridge  and  passed  by  an  old  stockade  and  orchard 
on  Colonel  Sage's  farm  near  Chittenango  village  (Clark,  i  :384). 
The  farm  was  once  known  as  the  Moyer  and  later  as  the  Osgood 
farm  (Hammond,  p.  602).    Perh*  ;of  Zeisberger. 

4  Burial  place  north  of  Cazenr  "f  east  of  Oran, 
on  the  Hitchcock  farm,    Rec  '  ^'tes  also. 

5  Many  small  camps  ny 
signs  of  recent  tillage. 
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6  Earthwork  or  stronghold  on  the  Hum  farm.     It  is  precotaniil 

but   not    far  from    1600.     No  European  articles   have    been    found 

thdtigh  a  barbed  bone  iishh*K>k  suggested  to  Doctor  Heauchamp  sume 

knowledge  of  Eu^opcan.'^.     Pottery  with  human  forms  and  laces  m 

umaiiKMita,  and  some  $pei'in)ized  clav  pipes  are  among  the  relics.  IIk 

■   post  holes  across  the  ridge  at  either  end  from  north  to  souih  are  I'd 

( 1915)  distinct.    The  east  line  is  about  330  feet  long  and  the  lenj^ 

from  east  to  west  about  790  feet,  rapidly  descending  the  ridg*.  Xearl) 

,   midway  the  width  is  about   too  feet.     There  is  one  gate  near  the 

northeast  comer  and  two  at  the  west  end.    The  total  area  is  about 

4J4  acres.    There  are  caches  at  the  west  end.    This  earihworlc  has 

been  called  the  "Atwell  site,"     It  was  pariially  examined  by  Frank 

,    H.  Cushing.    The  scene  from  this  fort  was  u,-.ed  as  the  subject  fir 

I   the  background  of  the  Iroquois  group  in  the  Milwaukee  Museunt 

f   House  stte.i  and  relics  occur  siear   ihe  \'illage  at    the   fool  of 

Cazenovia  lake  and  there  was  a  6sh  weir  in  the  outlet,  on  lot  26. 

8  Earthwork  reported  by  L.  \V,  Ledyard  on  the  Swelland  fann. 

i  about  4  mites  soutliwest  of  Cazenovia  village.     He  could  give  no 

[  furtlier  account  of   it,  but  it  has  since  been   reported   to   Doctdr  j 

I  Beauchamp  as  a  circular  earthwork  4  miles  south  of  Cazenovia  and  I 

\'/j  miles  east  of  Delphi. 

y  liuriai  place  on  Quarry  hill  ;;  miles  soiuheast  01  Cazenovia. 
This  is  on  the  Jackson  farm  !>^  miles  southeast  of  Cazenovna 
village  where  A.  G.  Richmond  obtained  a  large  grooved  boulder  in 
1897.  This  lay  a  liltle  west  of  a  comparatively  modem  Indian 
village  site. 

10  Burial  site  on  lot  35,  Cazenovia.  This  site  and  others  in  the 
vicinity  are  reported  by  E.  R.  Bradley. 

1 1  Earthwork  on  the  Dougherty  estate,  lot  61,  Fenner. 

12  Earthwork  on  the  Bruniyen  farm,  lot  64,  Fenner. 

13  Earthwork  on  lot  23,  Fenner  on  the  Jeffry's  estate. 

14  Earthwork  on  the  Walton  Olcott  farm,  lot  77,  Smithfield. 

15  Earthwork  near  school  16  on  the  Jackson  estate,  Cazenovia, 
This  is  on  lot  63. 

16  Earthwork  reported  by  Mr  Ledyard  3  nules  northea.st  of 
Cazenovia  village,  east  of  Bingley  and  near  the  quarry.  This  or 
another  has  been  described  a  mile  we.st  of  Fenner. 

17  A  breastwork  is  mentioned  by  Hammond,  History  of  Madison 
County,  (p.  200)  as  east  of  schoolhouse  5.  A  skeleton  was  founil 
in  1861  while  placing  a  flagstaff  at  the  school. 

18  Village  site  once  stockaded  on  lots  64-^7  in  Fenner  in  the 
northeast   jxirt   of   the   township.     This   is  the   Nichols   pniid   site 
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thought  to  be  identical  with  the  villz^e  attacked  by  Champlain  in 
1615.  Gen.  John  S.  Clark  of  Auburn  first  advanced  this  theory  and 
all  evidence  seenis  to  support  it.  There  is  an  irregular  limestone 
boulder  on  the  site  near  the  pond  which  may  be  one  of  Ihc  famous 
Oneida  stones,  if  not  indeed  the  original.  In  1850  a  part  of  the 
stockade  was  still  standing  in  the  swam])  on  the  west  side.  The  site 
lies  on  tow  ground  between  two  small  streams,  the  inlet  and  outlet 
to  the  shallow  pond  being  not  far  apart  on  the  same  side  of  the 
pond.  The  site  does  not  cover  a  large  area.  Beauchamp  e.stimates 
the  stockaded  inclosure  as  about  500  by  700  feet.  There  was  a 
vill^e  site,  however,  oulside  the  stronghold  and  east  of  the  inlet. 
The  place  had  no  natural  defences  other  than  its  secluded  location 
on  the  hilltops  over  the  Oneida  basin.  There  are  twenty-five  or 
thirty  pits  in  the  woods  west  of  the  site  and  several  iron  axes  have 
been  found  there.  The  relics  found  within  the  site  itseH  are  all 
native  and  no  European  influence  is  shown. 

19  Village  site  near  Wampsville  in  Lenox,  There  was  an  historic 
Oneida  settlement  there. 

ao  Village  site  of  the  Oneida  was  called  Canowaraghere,  or 
Kanoalohale.  It  is  the  present  Oieida  Castle  and  was  new  in  1762, 
the  old  caslle  being  still  retained.  This  was  12  miles  from  Oneida 
lake,  and  a  fort  was  built  there.  There  were  then  two  villages,  one 
being  near  the  lake.    The  fort  seems  to  have  been  east  of  the  creek. 

21  Battleground  on  the  hills  directly  south  of  Oneida  Castle,  and 
2  or  3  miles  distant,  is  a  reputed  battleground  from  the  abundance 
of  arrowheads  and  which  is  probably  a  village  site. 

22  Canaseraga  was  the  principal  Tuscarora  town,  but  may  not 
at  first  have  occupied  the  present  site.  In  1792  it  was  we-i^t  of  the 
creek,  and  so  many  Oneida  lived  wUh  the  Tuscarora  that  it  was 
often  called  the  Oneida  town.  There  were  many  houses  there 
when  the  whites  came,  ten  or  more  on  the  hill  west  of  the  creek. 

23  Biu'ial  sites  on  the  Dunlap  farm  in  the  northeast  part  of  Stock- 
bridge.  There  are  also  graves  on  Williani  Smith's  farm  (Hammond, 
P-  73S)- 

24  Burial  place  in  Stockbridge  on  the  West  road.  There  seems 
also  to  have  been  a  village. 

25  Village  of  the  Oneida  near  Munn.'jville.  This  was  the  village 
visited  by  the  writer  of  Van  Corlaer's  Journal  in  1634, 

26  Burial  place  on  the  William  Sullivan  estate  near  VaUer """" 

27  Burial  site  reported  by  Doctor  Beauchamp  as  lu 
Munnsviile  and  northwest  of  the  Ellenwood  house. 
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j6  Village  silc  witli  inndcrn  relics  on  ilic  Ellenwood  jwopcrty 
northeast  of  Munnsville. 

29  Foit  or  slockade  rt-porlctl  .is  south  nf  llic  above  ^mentioned 
site. 

30  Burial  place  inenlioiied  in  Freiich'?>  hislorv,  on  a  hillside  I 
mile  southeast  of  Mll^ns^^llc. 

31  Cornfields  near  Madison  lake  iu  Madison,  and  an  IiK]i:(ii  iipctl' 
ing  in  the  same  town  (Hammond,  p.  602). 

32  Village  site  near  Earlvilte. 

33  Village  site  near  Poolvitlt-.  Manj-  relics  have  hecn  fniiml  in 
this  and  the  Earlville  site. 

34  Village  of  Oneida  near  Hali:h's  lake  in  llie  simtliwesi  i!tin!« 
of  Eaton. 

35  Cantp,  recent,  2  miles  below   Hamilton. 

36  Mounds  reported  at  Owens  point.  Qiittenango  creek. 

37  Near  Munns\nlle  and  east  of  Oneida  creek  tlie  Oneida  livot 
:i  long  time,  removing  short  distances  as  occasion  required.  The) 
were  in  that  vicinity  when  Van  Corlaer  visited  them  in  December 
1634.  This  is  the  first  record  of  them  as  a  distinct  peojie.  Gen. 
James  Grant  Wilson  accidentally  discovered  hi.s  journal  a  few  yeais 
since  and  had  it  translated  and  published.  From  this  a  few  note 
regarding  the  town  arc  given:  "  Before  we  reached  the  castle  we 
saw  three  graves,  just  like  our  graves  in  length  and  height;  usuallr 
Iheir  graves  are  round.  These  graves  were  surrounded  with  pali- 
sades that  thej-  had  split  from  trees  and  they  were  closed  up  s<i 
nicely  that  it  was  a  wonder  to  see.  They  were  painted  with  red. 
white  and  black  paint :  but  the  chief's  grave  had  an  entrance,  and  at 
the  top  of  that  was  a  big  wooden  bird,  and  all  around  were  painted 
dogs  and  deer  and  snakes  and  other  beasts.  Wc  marched  boldly  In 
the  castle,  where  the  savages  opened  to  let  us  jiass,  and  so  we 
marched  through  them  by  the  gate,  which  was  three  and  a  lull 
feet  wide,  and  at  the  top  were  standing  three  big  wooden  image- 
like  men,  of  carved  wood,  and  with  them  I  saw  three  scalps  flutter- 
ing in  the  wind,  .  This  castle  has  two  gates,  one  on  tlie 
east  and  one  on  the  west  side.  On  the  cast  side  a  lock  of  hair  wa-- 
also  banging,  but  this  gate  was  one  and  one  half  feet  .smaller  th.in 
the  other  one.  .  .  .  This  castle  is  .situated  on  a  very  high  hill  and 
was  surrounded  by  two  rows  of  jalisades.  Tt  was  767  paces  in 
circumference.  There  are  6^  houses  but  much  better,  higher  and 
more  finished  than  all  the  others  we  saw.  ...  A  good  many 
houses  had  wooden  fronts  that  are  painted  with  all  sorts  of  beasts. 
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There  they  sleep,  mostly  on  elevated  boards,  more  llian  any  other 
savagBS," 

In  1677  Greenhalgh  said  ihat  Oneida  was  "  about  JO  miles  from 
a  small  river  whieh  comes  out  of  the  hills  to  the  southward  and  runs 
into  Lake  Teshiroque  [Oneida),  about  30  miles  distant  from  the 
Maquaes  river,  which  is  to, the  northward.  The  town  is  newly 
settled,  double  stockaded,  but  httle  cleared  land."  Twenty  miles 
should  be  2  from  Oneida  creek.  In  1696  De  Vaudreuil  encamped 
on  Oneida  creek  "within  a  [French)  league  of  the  village."  Next 
morning  he  crossed  to  the  east  side  of  the  stream  and  destroyed  the 
iown.  The  sites  in  the  vicinity  will  be  described  under  one  number. 
According  to  Schoolcraft,  the  Oneida  stone  was  of  syenite  and 
stood  on  a  commanding  eminence  in  Slockbridge.  The  While 
stone  at  the  spring  was  also  known  as  this.  This  had  been  place<l 
in  a  fence  by  Job  Francis,  the  owner.  Another  noteworthy  stone 
of  limestone  was  on  General  Knox's  farm  a  mile  or  more  south 
(Schoolcraft.  Report,  p.  46-48).  The  truth  is  that  there  W3re 
several  of  these  stones,  and  some  were  portable.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  Oneida  carried  one  to  Wisconsin,  but  this  is  denied 
there.  French  describes  it  as  a  boulder  of  gneiss  on  the  farm  of 
James  H.  Gregg  in  Stockbridge.  and  now  at  the  entrance  of  Utica 
cemetery  {French,  p.  458).  Mr  Kirkland  said  it  was  a  stone  which 
a  strong  man  could  carry,  standing  by  a  chief's  door  but  sometimes 
placed  in  a  tree.  None  of  these  seem  to  agree  with  the  council  rock 
east  of  the  creek  and  southeast  of  Munnsville.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  carried  away  piecemeal. 

"  Thomas  Rockwell  settled  on  East  hill  in  Stockbridge  in  1813. 
The  council  rock  was  on  bis  farm,  which  has  been  known  as  Prime's 
hill.  Fifty  acres  of  this  including  the  council  ground,  were  sold 
by  him  "  (Hammond,  p.  745).  Prime's  hill  council  ground  in 
1805  was  a  clearing  of  one-half  of  an  acre  with  an  entrance  through 
the  bushes  on  the  east.  In  the  center  was  a  circle,  20  feet  in  diameter 
and  2  feet  above  the  general*  level,  covered  with  fine  coals.  Within 
a  radius  of  3  miles  around  were  many  graves,  with  iron  axes,  brass 
kettles,  pipes,  etc,  (Hammond,  p.  102).  "  There  are  evidences  that 
the  whole  range  of  high  hills  east  of  Oneida  creek  was  once  thickly 
peopled.     ,     .  Their  bunal   grounds  have  been   discovered   in 

several  places,  from  the  south  line  of  the  town  [Stockbridge]  to  the 
north  on  this  range."  The  farms  of  Taylor  Gregg,  Ichabod  Francis 
and  William  Smith  are  mentioned.  The  articles  are  mostly  recent 
(Hammond,  p.  731-33).  The  council  spring  is  on  the  farm  of 
Mary  Doxtatcr  al  the  foot  of  West  hill  (Hammond,  p.  743). 
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Monroe  County 
Norlh  of  the  iiiiportaiil  tenters  in  Livingstun  and  Oiilario 
lie  a  number  of  interesting  sites  m  Monroe  cnunty.  As  is  the  east 
in  this  portion  of  ihe  State,  there  are  evidences  of  three  or  (imr 
distinct  occupalicns  by  as  niany  slocks  of  aborigines.  There  are 
I  indications  along  the  shore  of  T^ko  Ontario  but  these  arc  niH 
so  numerous  as  might  be  expected,  probably  <luc  to  \he  exposnl 
1  position.  The  better  known  .sites  are  those  in  ihc  southeast  cnriKr 
of  the  Cdunty,  in  the  town  of  Mendnn.  Here  arc  i^itna'ed  the  Dana 
farm  site  and  norlh  of  it  the  Kirkpatrick  estate:  at  Rochester  Junfr 
tion  \s  one  of  the  siles  of  Toliacton,  The  Dann  site  is  extensive  and 
lies  north  of  Spring  brook.  It  lias  been  partially  excavated  by 
Raymond  Dann,  whose  colledion  \>  now  owned  by  the  State 
Museum.  The  Dann  ^ite  was  perhaps  a  later  village  of  Toliaclon 
after  it  was  renwvcd  lo  the  bend  of  the  creek  at  Rochester  Junction. 
A  considerable  number  of  European  objects  have  been  found  on 
the  Dann  farm  and  by  far  a  greater  number  than  have  been  jiickcd 
up  on  the  Rochester  Junction  site. 

The  valley  of  Honeoyc  creek  indeed  seems  to  have  beer  u  J 
importani  water  route  of  all  the  earlier  occupants  of  the  county. 
There  are  important  sites  all  along  the  stream.  In  the  town  of  Ru^ 
are  innumerable  traces  of  an  earlier  occupation  and  many  thousands 
of  arrowheads,  together  with  quantities  of  other  relics,  have  been 
picked  up  by  collectors.  Important  sites  are  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Honeoye  creek  at  its  juncture  with  Ihe  Genesee  river.  Here  the 
Iroquoian  villftge  overlays  an  earlier  Algonkian  occupation,  while 
just  southward  of  the  Stull  farm  and  along  the  river  are  numeroti!^ 
traces  of  different  peoples.  Northward  on  ifft  property  of  the 
state  industrial  school  is  a  village  site  that  yields  polished  stone 
implements,  while  in  the  town  of  Wlieatland,  e-specially  about  Scotts- 
ville,  are  osstiaries  and  several  village  and  camp  sites.  Other 
important  places  are  in  the  town.ship  of  Penficid  and  along  the 
Trondequoit  river.  There  are  other  sites  along  Allen  creek  and 
northward  on  the  banks  of  Black  creek,  es})ecially  in  the  town  of 
Chili.  .\  series  of  siles  also  are  found  along  the  waters  of  the 
lower  Genesee  from  Rochester  northward,  both  in  Irondequoit  and 
the  town  of  Greece.  Tliroughoiil  the  county  many  burial  places  have 
been  opened,  both  individual  graves  and  ossuaries.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  town  of  Mendon.  very 
few  articles  have  been  found  with  the  skeletons. 

Historically  this  region  was  the  pro[)erly  of  the  Seneca  Indians. 
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List  of  Sites 
t  Camp  site  on  KiaU  ptnal  near  ihe  niuuih  of  the  credc. 

2  Camp  site  (m  the  tip  of  Kinu  ptNut  on  Cranberr\'  pond. 

3  Camp  sites  near  the  head  of  Loag  pond  on  the  ^nuihwe^  sKk, 
one-half  of  a  mile  east  of  the  mouth  of  Xorthrup  credi:. 

4  Camp  sites  at  the  north  end  of  Lewis  point,  north  of  ti»e  road. 

5  Camp  site  in  Greece  on  the  ridge  north  of  the  canal  at  the  bend. 

6  Cantp  site  south  of  the  ri<^c  road  and  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
west  of  the  B.  R.  &  P.  tracks. 

7  Burial  place  in  the  town  of  Greece  on  the  banks  of  the  Erie 
canal,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  George  H.  Lee's  farm.  In 
digging  it  in  1820  or  1822,  twenty  skeletons  were  found,  but  no 
articles  with  them  (Harris,  p.  27). 

8  Burial  site  from  which  a  number  of  finely  preser\-ed  skrietons 
have  been  found  ^yi  miles  south  of  .\dams  Basin  on  the  west  side 
of  the  road  below  Ogden. 

9  Camp  site  on  the  Tyron  Talbott  farm  3  miles  south  of  SpetKcr- 
port  and  i  mile  east  on  a  crossroad  runnii^  to  the  farm.  Many 
arrow  points  have  been  found  here. 

to  Village  site  on  the  Blackford  farm  at  Adams  Basin,  re)x*rted 
by  Mr  Follett. 

It  Small  burial  site  north  of  Churchville,  north  of  Black  creek 
and  across  a  brook  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  roads. 

12  Small  village  site  east  of  the  bend  of  Black  creek,  north  of 
Churchville. 

13  Burial  site,  thought  to  be  prehistoric,  ijj  miles  southwest  of 
Buckbee  Corners,  north  of  Black  creek  and  near  a  inillpond  south  of 
the  road.  No  records  are  obtaitiabic,  ihoiigh  skeletons  Iiavc  l»een 
found. 

14  Camp  site  on  Karges  farm  northwest  of  Scottsville  ami 
near  South  Chili,  seems  the  site  of  a  mound  described  by  Squier. 
though  there  is  no  evidence  of  it  now.  according  to  Mr  Follett.  It  is 
I  mile  northeast  of  South  Chili  and  between  the  road  and  a  swantp 
and  brook  to  the  east. 

15  A  burial  site  is  three- fourths  of  a  mile  north  along  n  small 
stream  running  into  Black  creek. 

16  Burial  site  where  skeletons  have  been  found,  nonh  of  Qiftnn 
and  north  of  the  road  to  South  Chili  just  east  of  a  small  ftreatn, 

17  Village  site.  r,egarcied  as  prehistoric,  where  implements  once 
abundant  are  now  scarce,  located  northwest  of  the  .South  Chili  road 
between  the  bridge  and  the  mouth  of  a  stream  running  north  from 
Oifton. 
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r      18  Camp  Stic  on  [lie  W'aiisworth  farm  south  of  Rochester  and 
I  across  from  Genesee  Valley  I'ark. 

19  Vill^c  site  along  Allen  creek  near  the  west  line  of  Wheatland. 
I  20  Site  showing  occu[«iion  on  the  VVingate  farm  north  of  Church- 
I  ville.  Mr  Follell,  who  examined  the  place  in  1915.  found  three 
'  large  charcoal  pits  und  a  few  arrowheads. 

21  Village  site  now  oblilcrated  in  the  present  village  of  Church- 
ville.  Evidences  were  formerly  i^en  on  the  siirf;ice  at  the  \Vest 
Shore  crossing. 

22  Village  and  burial  site  near  Maplewood  wcsl  of  the  B,  R.  an-l 
P.  tracks  and  near  the  hcadwaler.s  of  a  small  stream.  The  burial* 
are  located  in  a  sand  knoll.  The  only  object  found  in  the  graves, 
so  far  as  records  show,  is  a  pottery  pii>c,  discovered  by  Mr  D'OIrer 
of  Rochester. 

23  Village  or  large  camp  site  near  Genesee  Junction,  ftorth  of 
Black  creek  and  in  the  angles  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  West  Shore 
Railroad  tracks. 

24  Small  village  site  north  of  Scottsvillc.  in  Chili  township  and 
along  the  Genesee  river.    This  is  just  cast  of  Severance.  ., 

25  Refuse  heap  discovered  and  excavated  in  1910,  in  the  city  of 
Rochester. 

26  Burial  site  on  Ridgeway  avenue.  Rochester,  excavated  by 
George  Rodman  Mills.  Thirteen  skeletons  were  found  in  an  ossuary. 

27  Village  site  on  the  George  H.  Lee  farm,  2  miles  south  of  Greece 
on  the  hill  north  of  the  canal  and  east  of  the  road. 

28  Semicircular  embankment,  the  ends  of  which  extend  to  a  deep 
ravine.  Squier  says  it  had  three  narrow  gateways  at  irregular  inter- 
vals. This  was  in  the  city  of  Rochester  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Genesee  near  the  lower  bridge.     There  was  also  a  village  site  here. 

29  Village  site  on  the  west  side  of  the  Genesee  river  near  mouth. 

30  Village  site  just  south  of  this  between  the  side  tracks. 

31  Village  site  reported  by  Harris. 

32  Village  site  reported  by  Harris. 

33  Camp  grounds  near  a  break  in  the  cliff  on  the  cast  bank  of  the 
Genesee,  one-half  of  a  mile  bcluw  the  lower  fall.  Tliis  makes  ;i 
natural  landing  place  which  attracted  camps.  There  were  two 
mounds  not  over  100  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  which  have  l>een 
leveled,  but  skeletons  and  relics  have  been  found.  This  is  Brewer's 
landing,  one-half  of  a  mile  north  of  Hanford's.  which  is  on  the 
other  shore  (Harris,  p.  23-26). 

34  Mound  now  obliterated. 

35  Burial  site  near  the  foot  of  Trondcquuit  b.iy  above  the  pleasure 
park.     Turner  records  that  in  1796  the  bank  caved  off  here,  expos- 
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mg  lai^e  quantities  of  human  bones.     Sqnier  records  this  site  and 
Harris  (22)  also  mentions  it. 

"  On  the  shore  o£  I-ake  Ontario  on  a  high  bluff  near  Irondeqtioit 
bay  in  1796  (he  bank  caved  off  and  iintombed  a  great  quantity  of 
human  bones  of  a  large  size  "  (Turner,  P.  &  G..  p.  428).  It  was  a 
natural  sand  tnound  west  of  the  present  west  angle  of  tlie  bay.  "As 
late  as  1830  human  bones  of  an  unusually  targe  size  were  occa- 
sionally seen  projecting  from  the  face  of  the  hhifl  or  lying  on  the 
beach"  (Harris,  p.  22).  Others  are  placed  under  this  number. 
"  Two  mounds  occupy  the  high  sandy  grounds  to  the  westward  of 
frondequoit  bay  where  it  connects  with  Lake  Ontario.  They  are 
small,  the  largest  not  exceeding  5  feet  in  height."  They  had  been 
opened  and  only  charcoal  and  pieces  of  bones  remained.  Early 
relics  were  on  this  height  (Squier,  p.  56-57,  pi.  7,  no.  2).  Squier's 
plan  is  given  in  figure  57.  They  were  on  the  hill  south  of  the  Sea 
Breeze  hotel  about  30  feet  northeast  of  the  observatory.  Harris 
was  told  that  W.  H.  Penfickl  opened  them  in  1817  and  found  a 
"  sword  scabbard,  bands  of  silver,  belt  buckles  "  and  like  ornaments 
(Harris,  p.  46).  There  was  a  giiUey  east  of  these  and  a  cemetery  a 
few  rods  beyond. 

36  Earthwork  at  Hanford's  Landing  west  of  the  Genesee,  in 
Rochester.     Squier   (58)   says  it   was  a  semicircular  embankment. 

37  There  were  camps  at  the  Indian  spring,  at  the  corner  of  Spring 
s:reet  and  Spring  alley,  and  all  the  way  thence  to  Hanford's. 

38  At  the  upper  Charlotte  ferry  and  nearby  have  been  found 
arrowheads  and  stone  pesiles,  bullets  etc.  (Harris,  p.  43). 

39  Indian  huts  were  scattered  about  the  bluff  near  Franklin  and 
N'orth  St  Paul  streets  until  1819  (Harris,  p.  39-42). 

40  Village  site  in  Gates  on  Corn  hill  in  the  city  of  Rochester, 
Two  occupations  are  evident,  one  early  and  one  late.  There  was  a 
spring  here. 

41  Cache  on  the  west  hank  of  Irondequoit  bay  where  Harris  founil 
more  than  five  Iiiuidred  cache  blades  all  covered  with  red  pigment. 

42  There  is  a  villaj^e  site  along  the  bank  here. 

43  Burial  site  near  trolley  station  on  the  bluff  above  Irondequoit 
bay  and  near  Sea  Breeze. 

44  Burial  site  at  the  sand  cut  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
east  of  the  .-Miens  creek  embankment.  Many  skeletons  and  recent 
relics  were  exhumed  in  1876.  "  Between  the  cemetery  and  the 
Pittsford  road  quantities  of  stone  relics  have  been  found,  indicating 
the  site  of  a  prehistoric  town.  West  of  this  is  located  the  great 
cairn  of  limestones"  (Harris,  p.  43). 
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Cajil.  John  Schuyler  built  a  trading  post  at  the  noted  Indiariian^ 
ing  on  Ironde<juoit  creek  in  1721.  The  foundations  were  found  ia 
1798.    This  was  a  place  of  resort  (Harris,  p.  67J. 

45  Une-half  of  a  mile  suutli  of  this  landing  al  some  springs  wer« 
many  camps  and  relics  tHarris,  p.  ;^<j). 

46  Mound,  meutioned  by  Sqiiier  one-half  of  a  mile  east  of  Pen- 
field  on  the  north  bank  of  lron<!equoit  creek.  It  is  situated  on  a 
rise  that  projects  into  an  artificial  pond.  Originally  it  was  8  or  9 
feet  high  and  40  feet  across.  Locally  it  was  thought  to  be  a 
■  money  "  or  "  treasure  mound  "  and  it  has  been  dug  into  during 
a  period  of  many  years.  Fragments  of  decayed  human  bones  have 
been  found.  Evidence  of  tlie  construction  of  the  inouiid  is  stiD 
visible  in  the  depression  in  the  sandy  loam  caused  by  the  removal 
of  the  maleriaj  for  ihe  mound.  Mr  Follett  was  unable  to  determine' 
what  relics,  if  any,  had  been  discovered, 

47  Village  sites  half  a  mile  southwest  of  West  Henrietta  Corners 
on  the  Marvin  Williams  farm,  lot  28  (Harris,  p.  60). 

48  Camp  2  miles  southwest  of  Henrietta,  just  east  of  Sauger 
creek.    There  are  fine  arrowheads  and  pottery. 

49  Camp  site  2}i  miles  east  of  Sweedcn  Center  east  of  the  Gar- 
land crossroad  and  along  Salmon  creek. 

50  Village  site  yielding  pottery  and  finely  chipped  flints,  west  of  a 
small  creek  on  the  \\'est  Henrietta  road  to  Rush,  north  of  the  road 
before  the  turn  ( Harris,  p.  60) . 

51  Camp  sites  on  Red  creek  west  of  Henrietta  station.  Evi- 
dences of  occupation  extend  down  the  creek  to  Mortimer. 

52  Camp  site  northeast  of  Martin  at  the  junction  of  two  small 
brooks,  iJ4  miles  southwest  of  West  Henrietta  station. 

53  Camp  site  near  the  Genesee  where  many  Unio  shells  have  been 
found.  This  was  on  a  hillside  three-fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  the 
mouth  of  Allen  creek. 

54  Early  village  site  on  ihe  Burgett  farm  2j4  miles  south  of  West 
Rush  and  west  of  the  road.  Relics  have  been  found  scattered  over 
the  farm.  In  191 1  a  skeleton  was  found  in  a  sand  knoll  one-fourth 
of  a  mile  east  of  the  Burgett  residence. 

55  Village  site  stretching  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Honeoyc 
near  the  mouth  and  north  of  the  New  York  Ceiitral  Railro.id  tracks. 
Here  an  lrO([nnian  occupation  overlaps  an  older  Algonkian.  The 
sites  stretch  along  Ihc  creek  for  three- fanri lis  of  a  mile.  At  the  east- 
ern end.  about  one-half  of  a  mile  from  Golah.  Joseph  Mattern  oi>ened 
an  ossuary  containing  a  number  of  skeletons,  but  ihere  were  no  relics. 

56  Burial  site  in  a  sand  pit  150  feet  north  of  the  Rush  town  line 
in  Henrietta,  and  200  feet  from  the  river.     .\  skull  .md  kettle  were 
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plowed  Up  200  feet  east  of  these.    Some  skeletons  were  also  found 
on  the  line  of  the  Erie  Railroad  200  feet  north  of  the  town  line. 

57  Village  site  with  stone  implements  occurs  on  the  Thomas 
farm,  i^  miles  southwest  of  East  Rush.  This  is  south  of  Honeoye 
creek  and  near  the  mouth  of  Stony  brook. 

58  Burial  site  midway  between  Honeoye  Falls  and  West  Rush, 
and  about  2  miles  directly  south  of  Rush  along  the  railroad  track. 
Partly  explored  by  Joseph  Mattern. 

59  Burial  site  north  of  West  Rush  village  just  south  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  tracks  and  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  Many 
iron  tomahawks  and  war  arrowheads  have  been  found  in  a  slight 
gully  threc-fowrths  of  a  mile  northwest  of  West  Rush,  and  twelve 
skeletons  were  exhumed  in  digging  a  cellar  about  the  same  distance 
north  of  that  village.  Across  the  road  others  were  found.  These 
were  on  the  land  of  Peter  Martin  and  J.  B.  Hamilton. 

60  Village  site  reported  by  Harris  (45).  A  trail  ran  to  a  salt 
spring  where  the  Indians  camped  and  made  salt. 

61  Village  site  last  occupied  by  the  Seneca  in  Webster  at  t*ie  foot 
of  a  hill  at  the  angle  of  the  roads  at  the  east  side  of  Irondequoit 
bay  and  near  the  lake.  Skeletons  have  been  found  here.  They  are 
described  as  being  buried  in  a  circle  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 
Crude  stone  relics  were  found. 

62  Mounds  in  Penfield,  mentioned  by  Harris,  on  a  high  bluff 
east  of  the  mouth  of  Irondequoit  river.    Now  obliterated. 

63  Village  site  on  the  Stull  farm  on  the  east  side  of  the  Genesee, 
just  south  of  the  Honeoye  at  its  confluence.  TTic  region  here  shows 
several  occupations  by  similar  and  different  stocks  and  at  widely 
different  periods.  The  Stull  farm  has  yielded  both  early  and  recent 
Iroquoian  objects,  some  fine  clay  pipes,  and  also  pre-Iroquoian 
slate  objects.  The  burials  are  found  between  the  Stull  house  and  the 
railroad.  A  few  burials  also  have  been  discovered  back  of  the 
house  on  the  hillside  slope  to  the  river. 

64  Village  on  the  Morris  farm  yielding  stone  implements  of  good 
quality.    This  site  is  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  river  on  the  east. 

65  Village  site  in  East  Rush  cemetery,  noted  by  Harris  (p.  60). 
Stone  implements  have  been  found. 

66  Small  village  site  on  north  side  of  the  Honeoye  at  We.st  Rush. 
Many  flint  blades  and  a  few  celts  have  been  found. 

67-68  Two  inclosures  were  in  Rush  near  the  village  of  West  Rush 
and  on  the  banks  of  Honeoye  creek,  which  defended  one  of  these 
on  one  side.    The  other  was  on  higher  ground  100  rods  sov 
Each  was  of  4  acres  and  had  caches  and  broken  pott- 
60).    These  are  probably  on  lot  51- 
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69  Village  site  and  mcnmd  on  the  Smith  farm,  east  side  ol 
(le(|uoit  bay,  in  Peiifielil  lowii.  This  is  on  the  flat  l>el<iw  the  high 
lianks  and  near  the  waters  of  the  hay.  The  mound  appears  natural 
but  when  excavated  by  Ji.  'I".  Webster  and  A.  H.  IJewev  il  wa> 
fonnd  ID  conmin  live  hundred  net  sinkers  and  a  pipe  bowl,  bcMde.-> 
fragments  of  animal  and  f\sh  bones  and  sherds  of  Al(;iinkian  pottery 
The  ■■  monnd,"  which  is  50  feet  in  diameter,  may  be  merely  a  butll- 
I'p  refuse  heap  or  a  lodge  siic. 

70  The  village  site  is  on  the  hills  above  aiid  covers  the  r^ion 
iibout  the  edges  of  the  bliiff.  Several  skelettms  have  been  fotntd 
but  a  berry  lield  now  prevents  excavating.  A  private  roadwav 
leads  down  past  the  Smith  residence  to  the  bay. 

71  Mound  near  the  village  of  Penfield  on  the  bank  of  IroiKle<|tM>it 
creek.  This  was  a  sepulchral  nwnind  about  8  feet  high.  There  was 
a  depression  near  showing  whence  ihe  earth  had  come  I  Sfjuier,  p. 
57,  pi.  8,  no.  3).     (  Same  as  46,) 

/2  Village  site  in  Genesee  Valley  Park,  Rochester.  Tlie  *ile 
seems  early  and  covered  nearly  all  Oak  hill. 

73  Village  site  in  Rocliester  north  of  Main  street  bridge  and  just 
east  of  the  river.  One-half  of  a  mile  southeast  a  large  mortar  was 
found.    Pipes  and  other  relics  were  discovered  in  a  gravel  pit  nearbj'. 

74  Canue  landing  on  lniLid«|uoil  creek  along  iJic  Hrighton  and 
Bay  road. 

75  Camp  sites  in  Perinton  township  near  Bushndl  Basin  and  just 
northwest  of  Bullhead  pond.  There  is  a  high  round-topped  hill  here 
with  precipitous  sides. 

76  Camp  site  on  the  hilltop  2  miles  northeast  of  Bushnell  Basin 
and  south  of  the  Piitsford  road  to  Egypt. 

77  Village  and  burial  site  in  Pittsford  township,  between  the 
electric  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  tracks,  ij^  miles  west 
of  Despatch. 

78  Indian  ceremonial  stone  heap  liK-ated  near  the  west  bank  of 
a  small  stream,  just  west  of  where  the  elertric  road  leaves  the  high- 
way, due  northwest  of  Pittsford.  t  '/j  miles. 

79  Camp  sites  on  Mendon  pond  near  the  low  ground  on  the  east 
side.     Mendon  pond  is  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  township. 

80  Camp  .sites  at  the  south  end  of  Mendon  pond  east  of  a  knoll 
east  of  the  small  pond. 

81  Village  and  burial  site  on  the  John  Dann  farm  southwest  of 
Honeoye  Falls,  t'/i  miles.  It  occupies  a  sloping  hillside  above 
Springbrook.  The  (x-cnpation  is  Seneca  and  late,  jirohably  after  1687 
and  before  1789. 
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82  Village  and  burial  sin-  i>ii  ilic  \V.  J.  Kirk|)iitricW  Mle  at  Rocli- 
esler  Junction.  This  ^iIp.  which  has  liccn  iilciilifictl  wllli  Totiacttni. 
was  the  site  of  the  Jesuit  missioi)  nf  La  Conception.  'Hk  groiiiul 
is  a  terrace  above  Honeoye  creek,  which  makes  a  shaq)  beml  at  this 
point.  There  is  plenty  of  good  water  and  a  fine  spring.  The  occu- 
lution  is  manifestly  recent. 


!"ig.  So     Skttch  map  o!  the  lii 


Village  site  covering  about  30  acres  on  the  Kirkjmrick  estate  at 
Rochester  Junction.  This  is  sitnated  in  the  |)oint  of  Floneoye  creek 
in  the  town  of  Mendon  on  lot  1.  The  site  has  lM;en  identified  wii'i 
the   Seneca  village  of  Totiacton.     Numerous   fragments   of  glas? 

Venetian  beads,  pieces  of  brass  and  iron  inlermixf<l  with  flints,  stone 
implemcnis  anil  shell  objects  prove  the  site  tn  have  twen  one  of  the 
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middle  colonial  period.  Greenhalgh  said  that  "  Tiotehatton  "  was 
30  miles  west  of  Canagorah  and  had  about  120  houses,  mostly  large, 
Harris  says  "  TiotJakton  was  distant  from  Gaiiagora_  (the  Victor 
site)  just  II  miles  in  a  northwest  direction.  Its  former  site  was 
located  by  O.  H.  Marshall  in  1847."  The  name  Totiacton  alludes  tu 
the  bend  in  Honeoye  creek,  on  the-  west  bank  of  which  it  stood. 

"  It  is  in  the  town  of  Mendon  on  the  mirthemiost  bend  of  the 
Honeoye  outlet  2  miles  north  of  Honeoye  Falls  exactly  I2j^  miles 
in  an  air  line  due  south  of  the  cenlcr  of  Rochester.  The  ground 
has  been  under  cultivation  75  year.s,  yielding  an  annual  harvest  of 
antiquities.  .  .  .  Three  cemeteries  liave  been  discovered.  .  .  . 
All  skeletons  unearthed  have  been  found  in  a  si'.ting  posture  facing 
the  east."  Mr  Sheldon  found  a  scjuare  stockade  of  one-half  of  ar. 
acre  on  the  edge  of  the  bluff  and  near  the  creek.  It  was  "built  of 
logs  12  feet  long,  set  closely  together  in  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  4 
feet."  This  is  a  very  modern  style  though  Mr  Harris  thought  it 
was  made  just  after  De  Nonville's  invasion  (Harris,  p.  58,  59), 
This  was  I-a  Conception  of  the  Jesui;s.  which  was  burned  in  1687. 
According  to  George  S.  Conover  it  was  removed  to  the  vicinity  of 
Canandaigua  and  calkrd  the  second  Seneca  castle.  It  was  visited  by 
Iji  Salle,  and  may  have  been  abandoned  soon  after  (Beauchamp). 

Montgomery  County 
General  occupation.  Montgomery  county  was  early  occupied  by 
the  Mohawk  after  their  entrance  into  tlie  Mohawk  valley.  Investi- 
gations of  importance  have  been  carried  on  here  by  S.  1-.  Frey,  A.  G. 
Richmond,  Robert  Hartley  and  P.  M.  Van  Epps.  The  most  im- 
portant sites  are  thtise  at  Cayadutta  near  Sammonsville.  which  is  a 
precolonial  Mohawk  site,  Otstungo  iu  the  town  of  Minden  and  the 
four  Mohawk  castles,  Cahainaga,  Cauagora,  Canajocha  and  Tionon- 
dogue.  Nearly  all  these  towns  have  been  described  in  early  his- 
torical accoimts  as  stockaded  village  sites.  The  last  named  was  a 
capitol  town  of  the  Mohawks  at  the  lime  of  the  Dutch  discovery. 
Previous  to  the  coming  of  the  Mohawk  other  |)eople  had  visited  the 
valley  and  made  their  homes  there.  One  of  these  earliest  sites  of 
Ihc  -stone  grave  |K'n|)le  is  about  a  mile  ea>t  <.f  Palatine  B' 
later  villages  on  the  Mohawk  are  dislrihnted  thnmfrh 
the  valky  and  nn  ihc  hills  bordering  the  river. 
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1  Villaye  :mil  burial  place  in  gravel  bank  west  of  St  Johiisvillc 
:iiul  near  thc'railruacf  track,  reported  by  S.  I..  Frcy.  Mtxlcrtl  reHa 
arc  found  in  the  burials. 

2  A  modem  village  and  cemetery  a  mile  northwest  .of  Palatine 
Church  on  the  Nellis  farm. 

3  Recent  burial  place  2'/i  miles  northwest  of  XL-llistini  am!  nortli 
iif  the  river  on  the  Smith  farm,  formerly  Lijje's. 

4  Northeast  were  about  twenty  caches  and  50  rod^  north  a  village 
of  2  acres  wilb  recent  relics..    This  is  south  of  Palatine  Church. 

5  Village  .site  east  of  Palatine  Church,  near  school  8.  The  occu- 
pation is  colonial  Mohawk. 

ft  Village  site  on  the  Fox  farm  4  miles  east  of  Palatine  Bridge 
Mr  Frey  thinks  litis  may  have  I>een  the  Can-a-gor-ha  of  (Ireenlialgh. 
This  site  is  at  Sehencks  gulf  and  2  miles  from  the  river. 

7  Village  site  on  Schenck  farm  at  the  county  house  hack  from  thf 
river.    Historic  Mohawk  fwrcti [ration. 

8  Village  site  al  Briggs  run.     Modern  articles  have  been  fouti'!. 

9  Vill^e  site  on  Briggs  run  nrt  the  Van  Evera  farm,  6  miles  fnjui 
the  river.     Much  pottery  and  hone  articles  have  Iwen  found. 

10  Pits  on  (iaroga  creek  5  miles  from  the  river. 

11  Village  site  mi  Crumb  creek  examined  hy  M.  K.  Harrington 
for  the  Peahody -Harvard  Museutu.  This  is  the  Canada  .site  near 
St  Johnsville. 

12  A  recent  village  site  in  Jonas  Rice's  woods  2  miles  east  of 
Stone  .Arabia.  Bone  implements  and  Mohawk  pottery  have  been 
found. 

13  Recent  village  on  the  old  Frev  farm  i'/^  miles  west  of  Palatine 
Bridge. 

14  Recent  village  on  DcWandalied's  farm  2  miles  north  of  Pala- 
tine Bridge. 

15  Pits  (ir  caches  forty  to  fifty  in  nninlR-r.  about  6  miles  north- 


east of  Palatine  Bridge.  These  "  each 
England's  wootls.  Lodge  sites  are  ni 
articles.     Celts,  pottery  and  bone  implei 

16  \'illage  2  miles  northeast  of    Palaliii 
farm.     Early  occupation. 

17  \'illage  site  on  the  Josephus  Xellis's  farm  on  the  gulf  road  a 
mile  west  of  Pnlatine  Bridge.     T!i 
I iccujwil ion  is  prchi-Inric. 


are  closely  grouped  in 
with    early    and    recent 

lie   Bridge  on  the  Sitterly 


I-  head  of  the  gulf.     The 
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i8  Burial  site  with  stone  graves,  a  mile  east  of  Palatine  Bridge, 
fully  described  in  the  American  Naturalist  for  1879,  pages  637-44. 
It  was  explored  by  S.  L.  Frey  and  A.  G.  Richmond  in  1878.  Cop- 
per and  shell  beads  and  several  stone  tubes  were  fotind.  The  graves 
were  all  lined  with  flat  stones  and  in  several  graves  large  sione:. 
were  placed  above. 

19  Phehistoric  camps  are  fotmd  along  the  river  flats  and  ridge  at 
Palatine  Bridge  and  for  2  miles  east. 

20  Village  and  .stronghold  on  a  fine  and  elevated  site  east  of 
Garoga  creek  and  overlooking  Wagner's  hollow.  It  is  about  5 
miles  northwest  of  Canajoharie  with  an  area  of  several  acres,  and 
contains  pottery,  stone  articles,  bone  implements  and  iron  axes. 

21  Village  and  burial  site  on  the  Smith  farm  near  Piilatine  Bridge. 
Mohawk  occupation. 

22  Village  site  on  the  DeWandalied  farm  near  Palatine  Bridge. 
May  be  the  same  as  14. 

23  Village  site  near  Stone  Ridge.  Gla.ss  beads  have  been  found 
on  this  site. 

24  Village  site  4  nnles  north  of  Yosts.     Prehistoric. 

25  Village  site  of  Mohawk  occupation  east  of  Yosts  station  on  the 
Briggs  farm. 

26  Village  site  2  miles  Muitheast  nf  Canajoharie. 

27  Village  and  burial  site  on  the  \'an  Alstine  farm  in  Canajo- 
harie, just  east  of  the  coriH>ration  line, 

28  Village  and  burial  site  on  the  hillside  just  west  of  Canajoharie. 
with  recent  articles. 

2>^  Villf^e  and  burial  site  on  the  Allen  farm  near  Canajoharie. 
Historic  Mohawk. 

30  Village  site  and  stronghold  near  Sprakers,  The  site  covers  a 
small  plateau  on  the  hillside  above  the  Mohawk  river  and  lies  along 
Flat  creek,  on  the  east  side.  The  hill  rises  back  ()f  it  and  there  is  a 
small  brook  to  the  east.  .\  few  historic  colonial  trade  articles  have 
been  fotmd.  The  site  is  that  of  Tiouontognen,  described  by  Van 
der  B(^art,  but  commonly  ascribed  to  Van  Curler. 

31  Village,  presumably  the  middle  castle  in  1730.  was  on  Pros- 
pect hilt  in  Fort  Plain  and  r)n  the  east  side  of  Otsquago  creek. 
There  are  many  recent  graves  and  relics.  This  was  described  in 
the  survey  of  1 723  as  "  The  Cassel  of  Ta-re-gi-o-rus."  There  were 
one  or  two  earlier  Canajoharies. 

32  Village  site  at  Canajoh.iric.  Graves  have  l>een  found.  Me 
hawk  occujtation.  This  was  the  location  of  the  homes  of  Brant  ai 
of  Hendrick  and  was  known  as  l'|»j>er  Can.ijoliarie. 
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33  Village  site.  presiimal)l_v  ihat  of  (iaiidawa^ue  of  iW)/.  was  ilic 
nearest  Mohawk  villa^fe  to  the  Mahikan,  sotitetimes  called  Mohv- 
gan,  who  attacked  it  in  i(i6y.  (Jen.  J.  S.  Clark  placed  it  north  of  tlie 
Mohawk  on  a  high  plateau  un  ttie  \VL'^t  batik  of  Cavadutta  creek 
and  north  of  the  road  to  Stone  Arabia.  Relics  are  found.  L.  II. 
Morgan  said  that  (ianowaugii  was  a  small  village  north  of  tbc  river 
at  Fonda. 

34  Village  and  .stockade  site  in  Minden  i  mile  ;outhwest  nf  the 
river  and  about  4yj  miles  from  Fort  Plain  on  tlic  river  rond.  The 
sitef  occupy  a  sloping  hillside  and  north  of  a  small  stream  that  niakc'^ 
a  deep  gorge  on  the  south. 

35  Corn  pit.s  just  south  nf  the  former  site  and  on  the  high  hil!  or 
ridge  between  the  forks  of  a  small  .stream. 

36  Village  of  the  Mohawks  at  Tril>es  Hill. 

37  Cache  containing  100  flints  was  found  by  I'.  -M.  \'an  h^jips  in 
an  ash  bed  in  Amsterdam. 

38  Earthwork,  locally  known  as  Indian  hill,  in  ihc  town  of  Min- 
den, 4  mile.-i  .-wmth  of  I'ort  Plain  on  the  Otstungo  creek,  a  branch  of 
(he  Otsquago.  A  rocky  precipice  bounds  the  >lrc.nn  and  defends 
the  fort  on  one  side.  Tbere  is  a  ravine  on  tbc  oilier.  .\b^nn  700 
feet  from  the  i>oint  was  a  bank  from  side  to  side,  about  240  feet 
long  and  slightly  curving  at  the  ends.  Tbc  area  was  about  6  acre-.. 
No  European  art-'cles  have  been  founil  al'bciu},di  S<|nier  incorrectly 
states  so.     A  large  quantity  of  relics  have  been  found  there. 

39  Large  village  .site  on  hilltop  on  west  side  of  Vatesville  creek  _■ 
miles  Hp  the  stream. 

40  Village  and  cami>  sites  near  Uandall,  now  covered  by  the  barge 
canal.  Notched  points  and  blank  blaile-^  of  b"linlriilge  material  were 
found  by  K.  K.  Horning,  of  Fuli<)nvi!le. 

41  Caniji  sites  near  the  Mine  Hanks  on  the  wo-i  side  of  S-hoharie 
creek,  reiHirled  by  Mr  lloniinji. 

42  Burial  site  near  I'ort  Plain  Insliluic.     Kecent  in'cupalion. 
43-44  Two   village   silcs  in    llapjiy    Hollow   on   Itrown's   farm   2 

miles  west  of  Canajobarie  and  on  ibe  souUi  siile  of  the  river.  They 
have  small  cemeteries,  one  old  an<l  one  rcceni,  with  corresjioruling 
burial.  Pottery  with  Iniman  liL;ures  occurs  here,  as  in  several  other 
places. 

45  Recent  villaf;i-  at  l.a-ber--.  2  miles  east  of  Si-rakevs. 

46  Village  site  and  cemetery  at  <ir  near  Auriesville  where  (Jen. 
J.  S.  llark  loeal.s  ibe  niosi  easterly  lttw«-  "  '  -i  the  s<iulli 
side  of  the  river  and  one-half  of  a  mi  "  The 
site  is  cnie-unirtli  of  a  mile  from  t  "■ 
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A.   I'litnaui  130  or  150  feet  above  the  river."     Here  a  shrine  is  8 
ji'emorial  of  the  death  of  Father  Jogiies.     Recenr  relics  are  found. 
There  was  a  recent  vill^e  of  a  temporary  charaeler  on  the  hill  wcsi 
»  of  Auriesville. 

47  Village    site,   presumably    Tehoudaloga,    the    luwer    Muhawk 
.  eastle.  "  was  on  the  west  side  of  Schoharie  creek  at  its  mouth  " 

(Moi^an,  p.  416).    There  was  a  modern  village  at  Fort  Hunter  aiut 
relics  occur  all  the  way  to  Auriesville.  with  some  graves, 

48  Pictured  rocks  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mohawk  at  Amster- 
dam. nK-nlioncd  by  many  writers. 

49-50  Burial  site  in  gravel  about  one-half  of  a  mile  east  of  Fort 
Hunter,  reported  by  Edwin  Hilboni. 

51  Cache  of  celts  was  reported  by  Isaac  Swan  north  of  the  river 
and  about  2  miles  from  the  east  line  of  the  tnwn  of  .\nislerdiun. 
(Same  as  no.  6.) 

52  Village  site  on  the  east  bank  of  Kauderback  creek  in  Palatine 
and  about  3  miles  from  the  river.  A  quarry  or  deposit  of  flint 
chips  was  a  mile  south  nf  this. 

23  Village  site  near  the  west  line  of  Mohawk  was  on  the  south 
side  of  Brigg's  creek.  Another  was  north  of  this  in  the  fnrk.s  of 
Briggs  and  Wemple  creeks, 

54  Prehistoric  village  was  on  the  west  si<Ie  of  Wemple  creek  and 
farther  north  than  the  last. 

55  Village  site  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  op|«)site  the  weM 
line  of  Glen,  on  the  Jules  Fox  farm. 

56  Village  site  on  the  east  side  of  Martin's  creek  was  near  the 
river.    Another  was  2  miles  northwest  of  this. 

57  Village  near  Mill  Point  was  west  of  .Schoharie  creek.  (Same 
as  41.) 

58  Village  site  on  the  Cayadntia  near  .Sammonsville.  Precolonial 
Mohawk.  (May  be  the  same  as  33.  .Sammonsville  is  in  Fidtnn 
county.) 

59  "Corn  pits  in  (he  town  nf  .\nisterdant  nn  the  east  side  I'f  a 
small  stream  about  one-half  of  a  mile  north  of  the  Mohawk  river." 

60  A  cache  of  one  hundred  and  twcntv  leaf -shaped  blades  of 
dark  blue  flint  was  found  in  the  summer  of  1890  on  the  farm  of 
Thomas  Romeyn,  in  the  town  of  .Xmsterdain.  Tlie  bla<les  laid  in  ,1 
p't  of  ashes  on  a  hearth  of  cobble  stones.  Mention  is  made  of  this 
ciche  in  "  Wilson's  .-Vrrowheads.  -Spearheads  and  Knives,"  page  971. 

0\  Village  site  on  the  More  (originally  Printiip)  farm  on  the  hill 
overlookinj:  the  Mohawk,  about  2"';  miles  east  of  FntlonviHe.  His- 
toric jHTiiid  :  glass  tieads  are  found. 
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Nassau  County 
List  of  Sites 

I  Stronghiiki  re|X)rteil  by  W,  \V*.  Tookir  as  licli inking  to  tin- 
Marsapeagues,  I'/i  miles  west  of  Amity ville.  I.ndge  sites  extend 
wesiward  to  Beilmore. 

J  Village  site  ami  burtal  place  at  Port  Washington,  excavated  in 
1898  by  -\I.  R.  Harrington,  for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  This  site  was  near  the  shore  and  embraced  several  shell 
heaps  and  a  burial  place. 

3  Burial  site  on  ihe  Gallagher  estate  near  Koslyn.  reporled  hy  Dr 
Joseph  N.  Bogart. 

4  Village  site  on  the  Walter  Hicks  estate  near  Koslyn.  There  is 
A  shell  heap  here. 

5  Village  site  near  Matinicock  ntit  far  from  Ojster  Bay  on 
Peters  creek  on  the  Matilda  Cock  estate.  This  was  explored  in  1900 
by  Harrington  and  J'arker  for  the  .\nierican  Museum. 

6  Garden  sjKit  and  corn  fiekls  were  abandone<t  by  the  Indians  at 
Oyster  Bay  in  1650. 

.7  Village  site  on  the  W.  F.  and  \V.  M.  McCntcheon  farm  near 
Glen  Cove. 

8  Village  site  on  the  Appelby  farm  in  Oyster  Bay. 

9-10  Judge  Samuel  Jones  said  that  when  that  j>art  of  Long  Island 
was  first  settled  there  were  two  Indian  forts  on  Fort  N'eck  near 
Oyster  Bay.  The  one  on  the  south  part  was  a  square  earthwork. 
The  other  was  a  palisade  on  the  meadow  (Squier,  p.  94).  One  was 
stormed  by  the  whites  in  1653.  Prime  says  this  was  built  in  1649 
and  measured  30  by  50  yards  (p.  96). 

II  The  Rockaways  lived  in  the  south  jKirt  of  Hempstead  and 
left  large  shell  heaps.  They  had  several  villages  but  were  princi- 
pally at  Near  Rockaway.  Some  were  at  (he  head  of  Maspeth  creek 
and  others  on  Hog  Island  in  Rockaway  bay  (Thompson,  p.  67). 

12  Burial  place  near  Cedarhurst  on  the  Mrs  F.  F.  White  prop- 
erty. Village  site  and  shell  heaps  on  the  R.  T-.  Burton  farm  near 
Cedarhurst. 

13  Village  site  of  the  Merikikes,  who  had  a  large  settlement  on 
Hicks  neck  and  on  other  points  between  there  and  Merrick  (Thomp- 
son, p.  67). 

14  Camp  on  Success  pond,  near  Lakeville  (Mandevillc,  p.  94). 

15  Village  and  burial  sites  near  Dosoris  on  Dosoris  pond.  The 
site  was  on  the  Price  estate.     There  is  a  heavy  layer  of  shells,  in 
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|iljia-s  6  fcfl  <lcf]).  Ski'k-lons  ivi-n-  foiiiul  i.tsir  llif  liuiisc-.  Tile  silr 
was  (-•xcavaicrl  in  lyoo  for  llie  Aiiicriciiii  Miisfiini  liy  Harrington 
ant)  Parker. 

Shell  heaps  exist  on  nearly  all  the  creeks  in  Oyster  Bay  township 
and  there  is  abundant  evidence  nf  aboriginal  occupation.  Grooved 
slotie  axes  and  quartz  projectile  [Miint.s  are  i-ommonly  found. 

New  York  County  ^W 

General  occupation.  .At  the  litne  of  the  Dutch  discovery  Man- 
hatian  island  was  occujiicd  by  chiefs  of  ihe  Delaware  Inditins  not 
associated  with  the  Delaware  cimfedcracy.  The  principal  divisions 
Mere  the  Wickquaesgecks,  who  held  the  upper  portion  of  the  island 
above  Harlem  Creek  and  ilanliattanvillc.  and  the  Reckgawawanck, 
who  held  the  lower  iwrtion  of  the  island.  Each  of  these  tribes  also 
(Kcupied  territory  on  the  mainland  where  their  larger  villages  were 
situated.  The  Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  were  a  part 
of  the  Siwaiioy  who  belonged  to  Ihe  \\'ai>anachi  confederacy,  which 
of  course  was  a  part  of  the  Mahikan  group  of  Algonkin  Indians. 
The  Keckgawawancks,  whose  chief  in  1639  was  Rechewack.  had  a 
village  of  some  size  on  Ihe  Bronx  river,  which  was  known  to  them 
as  the  Acquehung.  This  village  was  named  Ranachqua.  One  of 
their  larger  camps  or  fishing  places  was  at  Montague's  point,  situ- 
ated oil  the  shore  of  Hell  Gale  bay,  just  off  the  present  i  loth  street. 
Another  one  of  these  shore  camp^  was  situated  on  the  banks  near 
I2ist  street  and  Pleasant  avenue  or  in  the  same  locality. 

The  chief  village  of  the  Wickquaesgecks  was  known  as  Xipni- 
chsen.  It  was  a  stronghold  situated  on  the  top  of  Spuyten  Duyvil 
hill.  This  position  is  where  the  present  public  school  building 
stands.  Another  settlement  where  considerable  jiorlion  of  these 
people  had  their  homes  was  in  the  sheltered  valley  along  the  shore  of 
the  creek  on  the  Dyckiuan  tract,  at  Inwood.  This  general  region  was 
highly  favorable  for  aboriginal  occupation,  having  Imth  fertile  soil 
for  raising  maize  and  waters  that  provided  .sea  food.  Its  high  rock 
cliffs  ])erniilk'd  fortified  positions,  while  the  many  waterways  made 
it  possible  for  journeys  to  the  surrounding  countries.  Not  much  has 
been  known  of  the  archeology  of  Manhattan  i'^lanil  until  compara- 
tively recently  when  the  excavations  <if  Reginald  Pelham  Bolton. 
Alexander  Chcnoweth.  W.  L.  Calver.  James  K.  I'inch.  i)r  K.  H. 
Hall,  Alaiison  .Skinner  and  oiliers  brought  to  light  inany  relics  from 
•-hell  heaps  and  refuse  dejiosits.     Most  '>(  the  explorations  date  from 
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abbui  iScjo.  :ii  whtdi  time  the  impDnaiii-e  of  iIik  vnrioiis  aboriginal 
silfs  >«rnis  to  hnvc  first  Iwcii  rcaliitil.  Severiil  good  accounts  of 
ihcsc  silcs  have  twcn  |>llilli^hc(l  liy  The  Aiii(rri(:in  Miiscnni.  in  vi>Iiim/ 
3  of  "AnthropoUigiciii  i'ajRTs." 

Tile  original  name  for  llic  Imlians  of  the  isl;mil  was  the  "  M;m- 
Iiat1.aii!i,"  a  name  trjiiislaied  by  the  modem  Uelawtire  as  "  thf  jilacc 
where  they  were  all  iiituxiciiled."  This  interpretation  is  based  on 
the  rmdtticn  of  ihe  lirst  nioeting  of  these  Indians  with  the  Dutch 
exiilnrers,  who  immediately  offered  thcni  drafts  of  their  strong 
liquor.  The  relation  nf  the  Indians  of  the  island  with  the  white 
explorers  was  not  a  happy  one  and  a  cmiflici  hegan  almost  im- 
mediately. 

The  fir^t  mention  of  the  Manhattan  Indians  is  by  Wrrazano,  in 
15^4,  who  gave  some  account  of  iheir  appearance  and  costumes. 
l..aicr,  in  i6og,  we  have  another  account.  From  that  time  on  vari- 
ous explorer.-*  mention  the  Manhattan  Indian.^,  among  them  Dclact. 
Wassaneiu-.  \'andcrdonck  and  DcVries.  A  fairly  exten<lc(l  account 
of  these  Indians  is  given  by  Alaiison  Skinner  in  the  "  Reiiori  of  the 
Director  of  the  Slate  Museum  for  1911,"  ami  also  in  his  mono- 
graph of  '■  The  Indians  of  Manhattan  island."  published  by  the 
Torch  Press. 

The  aboriginal  occupation  of  Manhattan  Island  seems  for  the 
most  part  Algonkian.  Whether  .fome  earlier  people  once  occupied 
the  island  is  not  known  as  much  of  the  land  is  now  covered  by 
buildings.  The  Iroquois  seem  to  have  exerted  some  influence  over 
the  Indians  of  Manhattan,  and  fragments  of  Irotpioian  potterv  have 
been  found  at  the  northern  end  of  the  island.  One  of  the  fines: 
Iroquoian  pots  extant  came  from  an  excavation  at  Ji4th  .street  and 
loth  avenue  and  was  found  by  Mr  Calver.  It  is  now  in  the  .\meri- 
can  Museum  of  Natural  History  (see  plate  nji).  The  settlemen; 
of  the  Dutch  upon  the  island  caused  the  gradual  exinilsion  of  the 
Indians,  who  withdrew  after  several  onslauglus  by  the  culonisls. 
There  were  massacres  by  the  Dutch  and  I'^igli^h  in  which  man\ 
hundreds  of  (he  Indians  were  niunicrcd.  a  -iihicol  which  has  In'<-" 
wdl  discussed  bv  Mr  Skiiuier.' 
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List  of  Sitcs^ 

1  Village  site  ami  shell  heap  in  the  Inwood  section  at  the  iiorlhcni 
end  of  Manhattan  island.  This  is  at  the  foot  of  Dykeman  street 
and  along  the  shore  of  the  Hudson  river.  Pottery  and  arrowheads 
were  found  scattered  through  the  refuse.  The  shell  heap  and  other 
evidences  of  occupation  have  recently  been  nearly  destroyed  by 
blasting  and  grading. 

2  Shell  heap  at  220th  street  and  Kingsbridge  road,  destroyed  when 
the  canal  was  dug.    The  shells  were  in  a  compact  mass. 

5  Village  site  and  shell  heap  on  Dykeman  hill  along  the  Harlem 
river  from  209th  street  to  21  ith  street.  The  deposit  is  comparatively 
extensive  and  contains  cracked  stones,  animal  bones,  frj^ments  of 
pottery,  and  in  certain  portions  small  pieces  of  glass  have  been  found. 
The  soil  and  the  shell  deposit  have  been  plow  torn. 

In  January  1895,  Mr  Calver  found  two  interesting  "  dog  burials." 
The  first  burial  was  imearthed  at  the  summit  of  a  ridge  of  soft  earth 
at  209lh  street,  near  the  Harlem  river.  The  ridge,  which  was  about 
12  feet  high,  had  been  partly  cut  away  for  the  grading  of  Ninth 
avenue.  It  was  at  the  highest  part  of  the  hillock  that  a  pocket  of 
oyster  and  clam  shells  was  noticed,  from  which  a  few  fragments  of 
Indian  pottery  which  lay  on  the  face  of  the  bank  had  evidently  fallen. 
The  shells,  upon  inspection,  were  found  to  have  served  as  a  covering 
for  the  skeleton  of  a  dog  or  wolf.  Another  burial  was  found  on 
May  i8th  within  50  yards  of  the  first  burial.  It  had  been  covered 
with  shells  just  as  the  first  one,  but  had  been  disturbed  by  workmen. 
Mr  Calver  says;  "The  two  canine  burials  were  situated  at  a  point 
Just  without  the  borders  of  the  Harlem  river  shell  heap  and  were 
distinct  from  it.  Tlie  shells  were  found  to  be  matched,  hence  it  was 
conchtdeil  that  they  were  thrown  in  unopened  or  eaten  on  the  spot. 
As  the  skeletons  were  intact  and  the  bones  uninjured,  all  probability 
of  the  animals  having  lieen  eaten  is  disposed  of."  These  burials  are 
common  in  this  vicinity.  No  .satisfactory  explanation  of  them  has 
been  given;  hut  Mr  Calver  thinks  they  were  for  some  religious  pur- 
pose, and  suggests  a  relation  to  the  "  White  Dog  feast  "  of  the 
Onondagas  of  this  State.-  It  is  certain  that  the  jtockets  were  in 
many  cases  u-;<'d  as  fireplaces. 

'  Informalion   supplied   moslly   '  ''on   and    Alanson 

Skinner. 
J  New  York  Herald. 
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4  Village  site  in  Seanum's  (Jarden  mi  the  line  of  Seaman  aveniK 
mill  Isham  sireet.  This  seems  lo  have  h^i^n  occupied  for  sunn-  lime 
ami  a  considerable  variety  of  relics  have  been  (ound. 

5  A  large  complete  pottery  vessel  of  the  Iroqiiojau  type  was.  fottnil 
at  J 1 4th  street  and  Tenth  avenue.  It  was  discovered  during  the 
course  of  the  municipal  grading  anil  had  just  barely  escajwd  the 
spades  of  the  workmen.  Il  lay  njxiii  one  side  18  inches  Iiehiw  ilie 
sod  line. 

Village  site  on  the  Hudson  at  213th  street  on  the  old  "  Cen- 
tury House  "  property.  A  banner  slone,  a  slone  tomahawk  and 
several  arrowheads,  pestles,  a  paint  cup  and  several  bone  article^ 
were  found  by  Bolton  and  Calver. 

6  A  trail  ran  around  the  rocks  at  the  northern  end  of  the  island 
fnrni  the  Dykeman  village  site  to  the  nioulb  of  Spuyten  Duyvil 
creek.  It  was  examined  by  the  writer  in  1904.  The  path  was  worn 
for  more  than  an  inch  in  the  rock.  There  arc  rock  shelters  along 
the  high  banks  west  of  the  Dykeman  tract  site. 


■J  Shell  beaps  east  of  Feildston  road  and  north  of  West  247th 
street. 

8  Shell  heap  norlb  of  West  247th  street  and  west  of  Pascal  avenue. 

9  Village  site  on  3  small  line  overlooking  a  small  lake  near  Canal 
street.  This  was  called  Shell  Point,  owinj;  to  the  large  deposits  of 
.shells. 

Niagara  County 


[   A   village   siu 
Porter  township.     Thi-;   wa 
O-ni-a-ga-ra  of  1718. 

2  Village  site  at  LewiMon 
tion  is  regarded  as  Neutral. 


he 


villai;<'liKit.    Theoccn 
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PoltL-ry  vL-»vl  1'oiiiui  at  juih  st.  and  Tetitli  ii\ .,  Maiilialtmi  Ulaiid,  New 
York  City.  This  \essel  i»  typically  Moliawk-IriMiuuiiiii.  Pholo  by  American 
Museum  of  N'atural  History. 
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3  Uurial  site  at  the  Lewiston  end  of  Ihe  electric  roAl.  Pipes  and 
arrowheads  were  found.  Mr  Larkin  mentioned  two  large  burial 
mounds  in  this  town. 

4  Burial  place  on  the  Way  farm,  mentioned  by  Houglitou.  p.  323. 

5  Elarthwork  and  village  site  on  lut  61  in  L.«wiston  tuwnship  aiid 
un  ihe  Tiiscarora  reservation.  This  is  the  site  of  the  famous  Kieiuika 
(Ga-yen-no-ga),  the  capitol  town  of  the  Neuters.  It  is  situated  (Ui 
a  rocky  ridge  on  the  "mountain."  Neaiby  are  two  mounds,  a  buria' 
place  and  two  ossuaries. 

6  Pits  one-fourth  of  a  mile  west  of  Kienuka.  The  Bureau  of 
Ethnolt^y  reports  one  hundred  and  eighteen  of  these  pits. 

7  Ossuaries,  three  in  number,  one-half  of  a  mile  west  of  Kienuka. 

8  Camp  site  in  Pendleton  on  tdt  42  one-half  of  a  mile  west  of 
Piikards  bridge.     This  site  is  on  the  Dennison  farm. 

9  Burial  site  of  the  W.  C.  Briggs  estate  near  ihe  school. 

10  There  are  traces  of  Indian  graves  on  Goat  island  (Frencli. 
p.  450).    Peter  A.  Porter  gives  information  also  concerning  this  site. 

11  Camp  site  on  Cayuga  island.  There  are  refuse  pits  and  store 
rehcs.  including  notched  points. 

12  Mound  on  Lake  Ontario  and  near  Kiphleen  Mile  creek,  raiT- 
tinncd  hv  Turner   (p.  26). 

13  A  mound  in  the  town  of  Wil.son  contained  human  bones,  and 
was  10  or  12  feet  high  and  100  feet  around.  It  was  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  from  the  lake  (Macauley.  2:113). 

14  Village  site  on  lot  43  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  west  i>i 
the  mouth  of  Eighteen  Mile  creek. 

15  A  mound,  fort  and  cemetery  were  on  a  ridge  on  lot  44  in 
Cambria,  8  miles  east  of  the  reservation.  Turner  saw  the  mound 
opened  in  1823.  Six  acres  were  occupied,  with  a  w.ill  in  front  on 
the  circular  verge  of  the  mountain.     In  the  center  was  an  ossuarj- 

4  or  5  feet  deep  "filled  with  human  hones.  n\er  which  were  slabs 

5  feet.  The  sites  of  habitations  are  marked  by  remains  of  potten,-. 
pipes  and  other  evidences"  (Turner.  Hoi.,  p.  26).  Schoolcraft 
jjives  ,T  ])lan  and  description  but  il  may  refer  to  a  mere  rocky  led^e 
with  a  village  site.  General  Lincoln  gave  an  account  of  tlie  two 
Tnscan.ra  villages  at  tliat  pla.T  in  1;.);,.  Land  h;iil  l.e,-n  cteareil 
and  they  found  "  a  »  all  an.n.i.l  it.  i1k- liankM>f  whid,  «er,- \  isil.lc  at 
this  time."  Stone  axes  were  ol.taincil  I  .Mass..  Hist..  5;  Ij;).  "th^ 
may  have  been  the  work  examined  by  Mr  Reynolds  on  the  I 
line  of  the  reservation.  Its  area  wa*  I  ',{■  acres  and  thei 
on  the  ncnlh.  A  recent  nUTimncnlal  slone  heap  was  near  il  | 
Hnr.  ..f  Kth..  p.  5(j1.     Thr  -i(e  i.  no  lliv  Rcni.imin  Gould  i 
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1  the  Barnes  property  c 


16  Camp  site  at  North  Ridge  c 
Mile  creek,  lot  8. 

17  Camp  site  in  Hartland  on  the  J.  H.  Mayne  property  on  Quakei 
road,  lot  11.    Notched  points  have  been  found. 

18  Stone  mound  on  the  "  Sharp  farm  "  {U,  S.  Bur.  of  Eth.,  1890- 
91.  P- 512). 

19  A  ring  fort  was  reported  in  the  Pioneer  history  of  the  Holland 
purchase  of  western  New  York  (p.  29),  at  the  head  of  a  deep  gorge 
a  mile  west  of  Lockport.  On  examination  Mr  Reynokis,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology,  thought  this  natural. 

20  Burial  place  2  miles  east  of  Lockport  on  the  John  Wilson 
estate.    Reported  by  T.  F.  Feeley,  county  clerk. 

21  Camp  site  in  Lockport  on  Locust  street,  near  Willow. 

22  Camp  site  on  the  A.  Johnson  property,  lot  77,  Lockport,  on 
the  banks  of  Eighteen  Mile  creek.  Many  notched  points  and  soin-; 
potsherds  have  been  found. 

23  Camp  site  on  the  farm  of  Asa  Baldwin  on  the  west  branch  of 
Eighteen  Mile  creek,  one-half  of  a  mile  south  of  ihe  lot  ^J^  site. 
Notched  points  and  drills  have  been  found. 

24  Camp  site  on  a  hill  on  the  Beasoner  pro(>erty  ij^  miles  south- 
east of  Wright's  Corners,  on  the  Slayton  Settlement  road.  This  is 
on  lot  8,  range  6.    Notched  points  are  reported. 

25  Camp  site  on  lot  10  at  the  bend  of  the  road  ij4  miles  east  of 
Wright's  Corners. 

26  Ossuaries  at  Orangeport.  These  contained  parts  of  numerous 
.skeletons  but  reckless  excavations  by  curio  hunters  have  done  much 
to  destroy  these  depositaries.  The  opening  of  these  bone  pits  is  one 
of  the  most  thoughtless  .icts  of  v.indalism  on  record. 

27  A  mound  is  reported  at  Gasport. 

28  A  circular  mound  was  once  on  the  upper  end  of  Tonawanda 
island.  Bones,  arrowheads  and  beads  were  found  (Turner.  Hoi.,  p. 
34).  A  lai^er  mound  once  15  feet  high  was  opened  by  Squier  in 
1848.  Below  was  "a  circle  of  stones  perhaps  10  feet  in  diameter, 
within  which  were  small  heaps  of  bones  each  comprising  three  or  four 
skeletons.  The  hones  are  of  Individuals  of  all  ages  and  had  evi- 
dri:i'  '.  .  :  .',  I".  Ind  after  the  removal  of  the  flesh.  Traces  of  fin! 
I''  '  ii|M)n  Ihe  slimes.  The  skulls  had  been  crushed  by 
ill'  iitjw^.     There  were  bone  and  horn  articles" 

nila  island  at  the  mouth  of 
■till  flint  (Turner.  Hoi., 


30  Village  site  in  Whcalfield  in  tlic  villH^e  of  Noriii  Tonawandfl 
and  on  a  poini  of  lami  whtre  Tdiiawanda  creek  eminies  iiiiti  llie  I 
Niagara.     The  she  which  is  now  uhliicrakJ  was  rqxined  to  Mr 
H..ughl(.nby  Dr  H,  W.  Wiiliains. 

31  Camp  -siie  near  the  nioutli  of  Mud  creels. 

32  Camp  siie  in  Royalton  Idwnship  opfwisile  tlic  niuulh  of  Murilcr 
creek. 

33  Camp  site  reporii-fi  near  liie  nmnth  nf  Cayuga  creek. 

Oneida  County 
List  of  Sites 

!-2  Camp   sites   mi   and  between   Wood   and    Fish   creeks   near 
!  Oneida  lat<e. 

3  Cami»  site  and  workshop  at  Sylvan  Beach,  reported  by  IJuc  nr 
Hinsdale. 

4  Village  site  on  the  swuih  si<ie  of  Fisli  cri-ik  near  tbc  numtli, 
with  a  cemetery. 

5  Doctor  Hinsdale  reports  a  cenieiery  nearby. 

6  Village  site  i  mile  west  of  North  Hay  viltafje  reported  hy  Doctor 
Hinsdale. 

7  Village  site  on  the  James  Sterlriif,'  pnijx.Tly  near  l)in-hainville. 

8  Burial  site  on  tlie  J.  \ewland  farm  al  Oneida  Castle. 

9  There  was  a  recent  fori  on  Cranston's  farm  al  Onei<hi  Castle 
easi  of  the  creek,  probably  the  one  bnill  by  Johiisi.n  in  1756.  S; 
Peter's  Indian  cbnrch  was  there  alio  before  the  ( )iieidas  went  Iti 
( ;rfcn  Bay. 

to  Cenieierj 
Railroad. 

ir  Village  site  near  the  nioulli 
eslate.    Graves  have  been  found. 

12  Large  villaf^e  one-half  ..f  a  inik-  frmn  the  tnoiuh.  with  early 
articles  of  bone,  clay  ami  -i.-ne.  Xct  Milker-  .ire  CMiniunn  near  ibe 
monlh  of  ibc  creek. 

13  Hurial  site  on  ( )iieida  creek  bcnv.eii  (  ineida  valUv  and  the  lake. 
[4   Ibirial  place  on  ihe  Xewland  e-tatc  near  llccla." 

15  \"illat,'e  site  in  .Annsville  at  ihe  forks  of  h'i-h  creek.  "  llearilis 
were  excised  here  hy  the  wasliinfj  of  the  banks  and  larj:;e  potsherds 
were  fonml  3  feel  under  fjniund.  Slniie  trn|iIfMieiH-  occur  in  tbo 
town"  (Jones,  p.  Sjl.     Thl^  -iic  N  un.hmbtcdlc  n<-;,r  'I'abcr-  station 


of  tbc  siati.n  was  cut  iotn  by  the  West  Shore 
Oneida  creek  im  the  Sterling 


I  ia>- 


-ale. 
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16  Village  site  coverJr^  the  area  of  ward  i  in  the  city  of  Rome, 
reported  by  Seth  W.  Pride.  Pottery  and  many  flints  have  been 
found. 

17  Large  village  site  on  lots  167  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mohawk 
in  Marcy.    H.  A.  Pride  re|xirls  the  main  village  as  on  li»ts  4,  5  and  fi. 

18  Camps  on  Canada,  Mud  and  Whittle's  creeks  and  on  Brandy 
brook  near  Rome,    Small  siles  are  here  frequent. 

19  An  early  village  site  on  Steuben  creek,  6  miles  northeast  of 
Holland  Patent,  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  The  sites  in  this  pre- 
historic group  average  about  an  acre  and  were  reported  by  H.  A. 
Pride  of  Holland  Patent. 

20  Burial  site  on  the  Hicks  property  near  Holland  Patent. 

21  Village  site  west  of  Steuben  and  north  of  the  creek. 

23  Village  site  at  Trenton  village  4  miles  east  of  Holland  Patent 
and  on  Cincinnatus  creek. 

23  A  village  east  of  Holland  Patent  and  quite  near  it  on  the  south 
side  of  the  creek. 

24  Village  site  just  wesi  of  South  Trenton. 

25  Village  site  near  Stittsville  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek. 

26  Two  camp  siies  west  of  Nine  Mile  creek  and  near  its  mouth  in 
Marcy.  One  is  near  the  creek  and  the  other  west  of  it  and  opposite 
the  Oriskany  monument. 

27  Burial  place  discovered  in  enlarging  the  canal  in  Oriskany  in 
1849.  Ten  or  more  skeletons  were  found  in  logs  hollowed  out  by 
burning.  Thej'  had  medals  and  ornaments.  One  medal  of  George 
I  was  dated  1731.  The  others  were  dated  from  1731  to  1735. 
In  Iwo  instances  the  heads  of  three  or  four  skeletons  were  placed 
ti^ether  and  the  bodies  radiated  from  these.  There  were  ear  and 
nose  ornaments  of  red  slate  and  some  pipes  (Jones,  p.  829). 

28  Burial  place  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Oriskany  creek.  The  tradition  is  that  the  Indians  who 
fell  at  Oriskany  were  buried  there.  The  relics  Mr  Pride  found 
there,  however,  were  all  early. 

29  Burial  place  near  Deansboro  i  mile  north  of  Oriskany. 

30  Village  site  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mohawk,  in  Marcy,  and 
iint--h:df  of  a  mile  c.i>l  of  f  )riskany.    'ITiis  spcii  uu  tlic  lableland  was 
called   the  castle.     Un   this   was   a   second   growth   uf   timber   in 
1796.    Iron  axes  were  found  there  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  ^ 
caches.     A  low  mound  was  18  inches  high  and  from  8  to  10 
across  {Jones,  p.  244). 
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31  Camp  sites  cxiciKling  all  ihruiigh  Nfarcy  to  Deerfirftl  on  the 
terrace  north  of  the  river.  All  liul  mie  are  cirly.  One  is  midway 
and  none  had  ]wttery.     Articles  rude. 

3a  Burial  place  near  Hamilton  C'ullegc  where  skeletons  were  ex- 
liunieil.  The  middle  one  lay  in  an  oppnsile  direciion  to  the  others 
and  had  a  metallic  cross  on  the  bi-e.iNt  (Jones,  p.  829). 

33  After  the  revoUUicin  the  Oneidas  left  Oriskaiiy  and  part  cann 
tit  the  Xile  square  in  Augusta,  which  had  long  before  been  occupie'l 
by  them  j  Jones,  p.  96). 

34  Burial  site  west  of  DeansviUe  at  McMallins  Corners. 

35  Near  Oriskany  creek  on  both  sides  in  Marshall  and  Kirklan-l 
lived  400   Brotherlon   Indians,  mostly   near  DeansviUe    (Jones,  p. 

36  Village  site  on  the  l.iiinhard  ]irc)iw::i-ty  urar  Clinton.  Tills  i* 
called  the  "  Indian  lot." 

37  Village  site  nejir  Clinton  on  the  McConnell  estate. 

38  Burial  place  of  whites  and  Indians  west  of  Fort  Bull  and  soiilli 
of  the  canal.  j 

yi  Village  site  on  Oriskany  creek  just  northeast  of  DeansviUe ^H 

Onondaga  County 
General  occupation.     Onondaga  connty  contains  perhaps   more 

abundant  traces  of  aboriginal  occniiatinn  ihan  any  other  in  the  ?tatc. 
a  fact  that  was  noted  by  Sqnier. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  the  Onondaga  Indians  had  their 
villages  here.  The  county  indeed  now  covers  a  principal  portion  oi 
the  Onondaga  country  and  was  the  center  of  the  Iroquois  confed- 
eracy. For  ah<mt  100  years  the  Onondagas  had  their  towns  on  the 
hills  bordering  the  valley  of  Limestone  creek,  later  shifting  to  the 
banks  of  the  Buiteriuii  and  then  came  down  into  the  Onondagu 
valley  where  most  of  them  resided  in  the  middle  of  the  eightecmli 
century.  Xumerou-^  traces  of  their  village  sitc^  are  scattered  through 
the  townshi|)S  of  Fahius,  I'ompcy  and  Lafayette,  with  others  north- 
ward thr<iugh  Onondaga  to  (Inerda  lake  and  westward  into  the 
town^  nf  F.lhridge,  \'an  Hun-n  and  Ly>an.kT.  The  hilltop  fortifi- 
cations and  vilkige  sitc^  lieve  do  not  ditTer  malerially  from  iho-c  ii, 
other  parts  of  the  Irocpiois  region  in  ihe  Stale.  The  most  important 
research  in  the  county  ha>  l>een  condvicted  hy  the  Rev.  \V.  M.  Beau- 
champ,  who  has  made  detailed  observatiiins  of  ihe  many  sites  that 
have  come  to  hi-  n..tire.     Mo-t  of  ihe  descriptions  of  sites  in  this 
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As  is  the  case  in  (rther  regions  occupied  by  the  Iroquois,  an  earlier 
people  i>rece<le(l  lliem  Ihough  it  docs  not  appear  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Iroquois  in  taking  possession  to  dispossess  the  former  in- 
habitants. Most  had  departed  long  before  the  Iroquois  came.  Nu- 
merous traces,  however,  are  found  along  the  Seneca  river,  Onondaga 
lake  and  the  eastern  end  of  Oneida  lake.  Some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  polished  stale  fonnd  within  the  State  have  com-.; 
from  these  localities  and  a  coHeclioii  of  more  than  20,000  specimens 
from  this  general  region  was  acquired  by  Otis  M.  Bigelow  who 
went  over  the  region  for  fifty  years  picking  up  his  specimens.  This 
important  collection  is  now  in  the  archeological  section  of  the  State 
Museum. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  center  of  Onondaga  Indi.?.n 
activity,  the  traditional  home  of  Hiawatha,  is  even  today  the  home- 
land of  the  Onondaga  Indians  who  have  a  considerable  reservation 
in  the  townships  of  Onondaga  and  Lafayette.  .  On  this  reservalion 
still  appears  the  national  council  fire  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy. 

List  of  Sites ' 

1  Camps  on  lot  42,  in  Lysander,  on  the  west  side  of  Oswego  river 
at  Phoenix.  A  fishing  village  was  there  when  Father  LeMoyne 
passed  through  this  region  in  1654. 

2  Several  camps  on  the  land  of  D.  Porter  and  A.  Haikes,  lot  71, 
in  Lysander  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Seneca  river.  Early  relics 
and  a  little  pottery.  At  this  rift  the  first  English  military  road 
crossed  the  river. 

3  Village  site  on  A.  Stuart's  farm,  lot  70,  Lysander,  Arrowheads 
and  pottery  have  been  found. 

4  Two  small  village  sites  on  and  by  the  Adams  farm  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Seneca  river  and  another  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  state 
ditch,  lot  96.  Flint  arrowheads  and  rude  stone  implements,  but  little 
pottery. 

5  Village  site  on  the  Hickey  farm,  lot  75,  Lysander,  with  fine 
stone  implements  but  no  i>ottery.  It  is  a  little  back  of  the  river. 
Just  northeast  of  this  on  sandy  land  are  fireplaces  with  a  few  arrow- 
hca<ls,  drills  and  coarse  pottery. 

6  A  small  hamlet  lies  farther  west  by  the  Voorhees  brook  on  lot 
74,  and  near  this  a  cache  of  flints  was  found.  These  sites  are  west 
of  Baldwinsville  on  the  river  road. 

'Based  almost  enlirely  upon  information  secured  from  Dr  W.  M.  Bean- 
champ,  contained  in  N.  Y.  Stale  Mils.  Bnl.  32. 
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7  A  stone  celweir  is  just  beluw  tins  site  and  in  the  river.     It  has 

three  bays  of  uneqnal  length  reaching  up  the  river  as  it  loiidf;! 
towiird  the  north  shore.  It  wns  hnilt  of  ficlfl  stone  and  was  aboi'l 
1200  feet  long.  It  rciiclies  the  .surface  now  only  in  very  low  water, 
flirt  of  another  is  tielow  the  Jack's  reef  bridge,  and  others  are  fomul 
elsewhere,  as  the  Onondagas  built  iiiany  within  historic  times. 

8  Two  hamlets  of  considerable  size  on  J.  Adsit's  land,  lot  76,  close 
to  the  river  on  both  sides  of  a  brook.  Tliey  seem  distinct  an^l 
have  the  usual  relics  but  no  pottery.  There  are  several  canif^ 
hclweeu  this  and  the  last. 

9  Apparently  a  stockade  town  on  the  hilltop  back  of  ivhat  wa^ 
Giarles  Kmerick's  house  and  high  above  thS  river  road  on  lot  78, 
Lysander.  north  of  the  Senec;i  river.  All  the  usual  relics  and  abuud- 
;int  ptitlcry  but  no  drills  or  Rcra]x^rs,  which  are  absent  from  all  Iro- 
(]uoian  forts,    A  hne  spring  on  the  terrace  below.    Shell  of   Unio 

c  n  m  p  1  a  n  a  t  u  s  abound.    A  bone  fishhook  was  found.  ^^B 
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to  Two  hamlets  and  a  cemetery  on  (i,  A.  Bigelow's  land  on  the 
hill  in  the  north  jiart  of  Baldwinsville.  In  the  hamlets  were  pipes, 
arrowheads  and  celts.  There  were  no  relics  with  the  skeletons, 
which  lay  horizontally  with  the  knees  drawn  up.  There  were  camp^ 
all  through  ibe  present  village. 

11  Extensive  hamlet  on  the  south  side  of  Float  bridge,  lot  86. 
Lysander,  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  river.  .\  great  deal  of  pottery 
with  other  relics,  but  no  scrajiers  or  drills. 

12  A  camp  south  of  ihe  railroad  bridge  and  east  of  ihe  river  on 
lot  87,  with  early  relics  and  pottery.  On  ihe  opposite  bank  were 
tireplaces  wilh  ixiliery. 

Small  hamlrt  at  iIk'  \ic<]  mck  rill.  Im  93.  „ru-half  of  a  mile  below. 

13  A  circular  earthwork  on  loi  89  of  about  3  acres  Is  now  obliter- 
ated. It  was  about  360  feet  in  diameler  and  the  road  passes  through 
the  center.  ['uIKtv  is  ahinidant  wiili  the  usu.'d  Iroquoian  article-. 
It  is  about  3  miles  from  Baldwinsville  and  I'/z  miles  from  the  rive' 
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on  either  side,  but  flat  sinkers  are  found,  suggesting  a  question  of 
use.  Clark  reported  a  ditch  around  it  4  feet  deep  with  a  bank  on 
each  side  of  this,  and  a  gateway.  A  man  who  cleared  the  land  told 
the  writer  that  there  were  merely  two  broad  depressions.  It  is  on 
level  land  and  there  is  a  small  site  one-half  of  a  mile  away. 

14  Two  or  three  hamlets  near  the  north  end  of  Cold  Spring  bridge, 
lot  100,  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  with  abundant  relics  and  with 
pottery  on  the  east  side. 

15  Three  hamlets  on  the  south  shore  of  Cross  lake,  on  lots  31, 
32  and  33,  Elbridge.    Stone  relics  but  no  pottery. 

16  Three  hamlets  and  scattered  lodges  on  lot  34,  mostly  on  the 
Elliott  farm.  The  central  one  was  long  occupied  and  yielded  many 
fine  relics  but  scarcely  any  pottery. 

17  There  was  a  camp  on  the  river  just  west  of  Carpenter's  brook 
and  several  east  on  lot  35.  One  hamlet  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
brook  and  two  farther  ea.st  on  the  Bidwell  farm.  The  cemetery  for 
the  latter  place  was  south  of  the  road  with  both  early  and  recent 
relics.  Qark  says,  "At  Jack's  reef  when  the  whites  first  settled  this 
town  the  Onondagas  had  a  large  settlement  with  an  extensive  clear- 
ing and  a  valuable  orchard"  {Clark,  2:328).  No  early  travellers 
mention  this. 

18  Village  and  earthwork  on  the  Somes  farm,  lot  16,  Van  Buren. 
These  are  on  a  hill  where  relics  are  said  to  have  been  abundant  and 
where  an  old  settler  of  good  judgment  remembered  a  palisade  line. 
Doctor  Beauchamp  found  no  traces  of  occupation  on  the  hill  but 
there  were  small  camps  toward  the  river. 

19  A  hamlet  on  lot  4  and  west  of  Dead  creek.  It  was  an  early  site 
hut  not  long  occupied. 

20-21  Two  hamlets  were  east  of  Dead  creek  on  the  river  bank. 
These  were  on  the  Wright  farm,  lots  4  and  5,  and  were  quite  dif- 
ferent in  character,  the  eastern  one  having  rude  relics.  The  western 
one  probably  represented  several  camps. 

22  An  extensive  stockade  was  on  the  Crego  farm,  lot  6,  near  the 
south  bank  of  the  river.  The  area  is  about  400  by  500  feet  and  the 
usual  relics  are  found,  among  the  rest  the  sharp  barb  of  a  bone  fish- 
hook and  a  flat  Unio  bead.  Another  stockade  was  directly  across 
the  river. 

23  Two  hamlets  and  several  camps  were  on  the  river  bank  on  the 
west  line  of   Baldwinsville,   town   lot   7.     One  camp  was  recQD 
Others  occur  at  intervals  along  the  river  as  far  as  the  island.    T*' 
are  mostly  early, 

15 
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24  On  the  south  side  in  Baldwinsville  a  village  and  cemetoy  1 
a  little  southeast  of  the  vill^e  cemetery.  Relics  are  found  with  the 
skeletons.  Another  village  was  mostly  on  the  east  side  of  Syracuse 
street.  A  few  lodges  and  graves  were  on  the  west  side.  ,'\]1  these 
were  on  land  sloping  to  Crooked  brook.  .A  few  rods  southeast  was 
a  cenieiery  in  sand  loam  out  of  which  the  writer  saw  twenty  skele- 
tons taken  at  one  lime.  No  special  order  was  observed  in  burial  but 
the  knees  were  generally  drawn  up.  Under  almost  every  head  was  a 
small  pebble,  the  loam  being  free  of  stones.  In  laying  pipe  a  few 
rods  southeast  of  the  bridge  in  1895  an  extended  but  small  skeleton 
was  found  between  two  layers  of  cobblestones.  No  articles  were  in 
the  grave.  ± 

25  There  was  a  circidar  stockade  on  L.  Tallmage's  farm,  lot  i,l, 
and  i>i  miles  south  of  Baldwinsville,  south  of  a  small  stream  an.-l 
west  of  the  road  to  Warner.  A  plan  is  given  in  figure  75.  It 
occupied  a  low  broad  hill,  commantled  by  a  higher  one  across  the 
stream.  It  had  a  gale  on  the  north  side,  and  the  diameter  was  about 
300  feet.    The  jjost  holes  were  a  step  apart. 

26  A  smalt  hamlet  was  on  Mrs  C  Lamerson's  farm,  lot  41.  Ar- 
rowheads, etc.,  are  found. 

27  On  ioi  17  there  are  lodge  sites  near  the  river. 

28  There  are  also  camps  on  the  farms  of  Messrs  Spore  and 
Pelton  on  lot  3  near  the  river. 

29  Others  occur  on  H.  B.  Odell's  farm  on  lot  2,  and  all  along  the 
valley  of  Dead  creek  implements  are  found. 

30  There  .ire  lodges  near  the  river  on  Lester's  and  Tallmage's 
farms,  lot  14. 

31  Two  large  stone  heaps  covering  human  bones  in  E.  L.  Tall- 
mage's woods,  lot  21. 

32  A  hamlet  on  the  Mason  farm,  lot  68,  Spafford,  was  about  a 
mile  east  of  Five  Mile  point  on  Skaneateles  lake.  The  relics  there 
and  nearby  are  early. 

33  A  few  years  since  some  graves  were  opened  on  lot  72.  Otisco, 
which  contained  several  long  stone  tubes.  This  was  near  .Xmber 
cast  of  Otisco  lake,  and  several  caches  of  flinl  jiieccs  have  been 
found  in  thai  vicinity.  .Arrowheads  occur  all  along  Xine  Mile  creek 
to  Onondaga  lake. 

34  A  !iltle  north  of  On.mdaga  Hill  vill;igf  there  was  a  large 
cemetery  wilh  huiidrcils  of  graves  (Clark.  j:i36). 

35  Half  a  mile  soiilh  of  Onondaga  \'alk'y  village,  on  Webster's 
mile  square  and  on  the  lirst  terrace  we^t  uf  Onnnd.-iga  creek,  was  the 
stnckade  built   for  the  Onondagas  by  Sir  Willi.im  Juhnson  in    1756. 
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It  was  150  feet  square  with  blockhouses  on  two  comers.  It  was 
burned  in  1779  but  traces  were  found  by  the  first  settlers.  The 
stone  graded  way  to  the  creek  remains. 

36  A  village  was  burned  a  mile  farther  south  and  another  beyond 
this. 

37  There  are  several  burial  places  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek, 
where  the  Onondagas  lived  from  about  1720  to  1750.  The  rdics 
are  mostly  recent. 

38  Many  early  articles  occur  near  the  old  arsenal  on  the  east  side 
of  the  valley,  lot  121,  Onondaga. 

39  A  small  site  on  the  Henderson  farm,  lot  161.  This  was  an 
early  hamlet  having  pottery  and  arrowheads.  Lodges  were  farther 
south. 

40  Council  house  and  village  on  the  present  reservation.  Some 
relics  appear  along  Onondaga  creek  and  in  South  Onondaga,  but  no 
villages. 

41  There  were  no  villages  in  Skaneateles  but  small  camps  and 
occasional  relics  appear,  some  being  of  early  types.  One  camp  was 
on  the  farm  of  Henry  Moses,  lot  20. 

42  Relics  were  frequent  on  R.  Curtis's  farm,  lot  22. 

43  There  was  quite  a  camp  on  the  east  side  of  a  stream  and  south 
of  the  direct  road  to  Marcellus  on  lot  29.    Early  relics. 

44  A  few  articles  have  been  found  near  Skaneateles  village  and 


45  The  Deep  Spring  of  early  note  is  on  the  county  line  east  of 
Fayetteville.  Tradition  places  a  stockade  there  but  there  are  no 
traces  of  permanent  occupation.  Arrowheads  and  recent  relics  were 
once  frequent. 

46  Burials  in  a  gravel  bed  on  lot  42,  De  Witt,  now  East  Syracuse. 
Early  relics  were  found  in  the  twenty  burials  found  here  in  1878. 

47  Near  the  east  line  of  the  reservation  and  on  lot  13,  Lafayette, 
was  a  recent  village  with  an  orchard.  This  was  visited  by  John 
Bartram  in  1743  when  it  had  ten  lodges.  The  graves  were  very 
re^larly  arranged  (Qark,  2:270). 

48  There  was  a  cemetery  west  of  Butternut  creek  and  about  a 
mile  south  of  Jamesville  in  the  same  town.     Recent  relics. 

49  The  stockade  burned  at  Frontenac's  invasion  was  on  the  Wat- 
kins  farm  a  mile  south  of  Jamesville  and  east  of  the  reservoir.  This 
was  on  lot  3,  Lafayette,  and  the  change  in  the  town  has  occasioned 
much  confusion.  Squier  noted  an  account  from  the  New  York 
magazine  for  1792  and  was  led  to  place  it  in  Cayuga  county.  It  has 
been  described  as  two  places,  one  in  Pompey  and  the  other  in  Lafay- 
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ettc.  According  1o  the  French,  it  was  a  triple  slockade  built 
English  supervision.  Clark's  plan  indicates  an  eartiiwork,  altin 
rectangular  surrounded  by  an  elliptical  double  stockade  iiitcri 
by  a  cross  line  at  the  short  axis.  At  the  white  settlement  the  line*^ 
e  distinct.  At  the  northwest  corner  was  a  bastion  and  there  wertT 
several  heaps  of  refuse.  A  curving  ditch  40  rods  north  was  a 
puzzling  feature.  There  were  caches  and  abundant  recent  relics. 
Frontenac  described  the  fort  as  large  and  strong.  The  town  appears 
on  Romer's  map  of  1700  on  the  east  side  of  KiechioJahte  creek. 

50  A  recent  site  on  the  Gates  farm,  lot  5,  Pompey,  is  known  aS 
Bloody  hill.  It  is  2yi  miles  southeast  of  Jamesville  and  is  largely  1 
cemetery. 

51  A  smaller  early  village  on  the  Reed  farm  one-half  of  a  mile 
northwest  of  Watervale  on  lot  19. 

52  Recent  and  early  cemeteries  on  the  Sedgwick  farm,  lot  27.  3 
miles  northwesterly  from  Pompey  Hill.     Mostly  recent  relics. 

53  Recent  cemeteries  on  lots  28  and  2i>  a  mile  west  of  Watervale. 

54  Cemeteries  on  Luke  Fitch's  farm  near  the  road  to  WatervaV 
and  on  adjoining  land  oil  lot  ly.  There  was  also  a  recent  ^nllage 
site  here  a  little  farther  north.  This  seems  the  village  mentioned 
by  Greenhalgli  in  1677. 

55  A  large  early  village  on  a  hill  on  J.  Christopher's  farm,  lot  6,  a 
mile  east  by  south  of  the  last.    Iroquois  relics. 

,  56  Fort  above  the  creek  on  lot  54,  on  the  Roberts  farm. 

57  Village  site  on  the  Benedict  and  Wright  estates  on  lot  54. 
Pompey. 

58  From  a  recent  site  on  the  Hibbard  farm,  lot  6,  great  quantities 
of  iron  and  other  articles  were  taken.  Circular  elevations  supposed 
to  be  for  lodges  were  reported  regularly  arranged  in  rows.  Clark 
says  also  that  "  on  the  late  Doctor  Western's  farm  could  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  the  remains  of  a  small  fortification  with  a  burying 
place.  .  .  .  Not  far  from  this  last,  on  the  farm  of  the  late  John 
Clapp  at  an  earl;-  da)  were  plainly  traceable  the  lines  of  an  earthen 
fortification."    All  relics  were  recent, 

59  Indian  hill  is  on  lot  9  north  of  the  road,  and  was  described  by 
Qark  as  on  the  farm  of  Uaac  P.  Jobs,  The  French,  who  came  there 
in  1654  and  in  followintj  years.  si>eak  of  the  palisades  and  gates.  In 
1677  Greenhalgh  said  it  had  no  defense.  Clark  said  that  early  set- 
tlers remembered  distinctly  an  earthwork  there  with  walls  4  or  5 
feet  high,  which  had  one  gatewa)'  and  was  circular  with  a  diameter 
of  from  300  to  350  feet.     The  general  site  is  an  ellipse  about  1050 
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the  Fabius  line.  Clark  located  it  on  lot  too,  which  it  almost  reaehe*.' 
His  plan  is  too  large  and  broad.  Most  of  the  fort  is  now  obliterated, 
but  it  was  long  and  narrow,  about  250  by  750  feel.  Most  of  the 
lodges  were  near  the  north  end.  The  Iwo  grooved  boulders  in  the 
southeast  corner  have  been  removed.  Post  holes  yet  remain  in  a 
shallow  trench,  averaging  about  2  feet  from  center  to  center,  half 
the  distance  stated  by  Clark.  He  .said  that  bodies  were  buried  here 
"  one  row  with  their  heads  to  the  west  and  the  next  row  with  their 
heads  to  the  east."  Another  odd  statement  of  early  settlers  was  ll»t  1 
"the  palisades  were  set  in  the  bottom  of  a  ditch  whicli  was  in  some 
places  6  feet  deep."     Recent  articles  are  found. 

74  There  were  early  and  late  camps  at  Brewerton  on  both  side* 
of  the  river  and  many  stone  jtlumniets  and  bone  harpoons  are  foimd 
Hiatal  places  are  also  found  on  both  sides,  the  one  on  the  south  si<Ie 
beihg  in  the  present  cemetery.  Xot  far  south  some  hamlets  wtre 
mentioned  by  early  missionaries. 

75  There  were  small  camps  on  lots  32  and  33,  Cicero,  about 
South  bay  on  Oneida  lake,  and  another  farther  east  on  the  Eastwood 
fann,  lot  46. 

76  Hamlet  was  a  linle  west  of  Bridgeport  on  lot  73. 

77  Another  was  on  the  lake  shore,  lot  47.  and  ca.st  of  the  present 
cemetery,  and  another  in  the  .same  lot  near  Chittenango  creek. 

78  Small  camps  as  on  the  islands  in  Cicero  swamp  and  on  French- 
man's and  Dunham's  islands  in  Oneida  lake  arc  here. 

79  A  cemetery  with  some  lodge  sites  on  the  Cliilds  farm,  lot  22. 
Oay.  Earthen  ves.sels  were  found  with  the  skeletons  near  the  Sen- 
eca river. 

80  Cemetery  and  hamlet  on  lot  16,  Cay.  east  i)f  Schroeppel's 
bridge  on  a  bluff  south  of  the  river.  Rarly  and  fine  relics.  Camps 
al.so  on  the  north  side. 

81  Hamlet  on  the  Wallers  farm.  V>\  23.  and  north  side  of  the  road. 
Many  fireplaces  but  rude  articles. 

82  .Another  on  lot  74  has  afforded  tiiR'  relii>,  Tliere  ;ire  other 
scattered  camps  of  little  note. 

83  The  Kaneenda  site  of  1700  !•;  ilie  only  recent  site  near  Onon- 
daga lake  cxcciH  aliout  thi'  old  I'ri'ncli  furl  soiub  of  Liverpool. 
Kaneenda  was  on  ihe  iTcck  and  Mmth  nf  the  lake,  within  the  citv 
limits.  .\n  early  site  may  be  i)l;tce<l  willi  llitr:  on  an  elevated  spot  in 
the  marsh  \ve>l  of  the  creek  wlic-rc  D[>ctor  Hinsdale  has  discovered 
nmcli  of  intere-t.  There  is  also  a  small  early  -iie  with  rude  imple- 
ments, in  the  third  ward  <if  Syracuse  near  the  creek.     Besides  these 
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there  was  a  recent  village  as  well  as  a  cemetery  not  far  from  the 
present  high  school. 

84  Two  or  three  camps  occur  on  lot  62,  Salina,  near  the  northeast 
angle  of  Onondaga  lake  and  scattered  lodges  toward  the  outlet.  The 
spot  shows  no  permanent  occupation  and  relics  vary  greatly  in 
character. 

85  Camps  farther  south  and  hamlets  toward  the  north  line  of 
Liverpool  and  east  of  the  lake  and  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  on 
L.  Keith's  farm.  Relics  of  an  early  character  occur  at  intervals  all 
along  this  shore. 

85  The  French  fort  and  mission  of  1656  were  on  lot  106  north  of 
the  Railroad  bridge  in  Salina.  Early  and  recent  relics  are  found 
here.  The  plan  of  the  fort  in  Qark's  Onondaga,  however,  is  of  that 
erected  by  Frontenac  in  1696.  The  plan  was  made  by  Mr.  Geddes 
in  1797.  Clark  erroneously  said  that  some  of  the  pickets  remained 
in  1794,  adding  that  the  work  embraced  half  an  acre.  The  Rev.  J. 
W.  Adams  said  that  traces  of  this  fort  could  still  be  seen  in  1834, 
and  that  Doctor  Holbrook.  a  settler  of  1795,  told  him  that  there  was 
a  picket  of  4  acres,  with  a  fort  of  t,  having  a  blockhouse  in  the 
northeast  corner,  and  a  bastion  at  one  angle.  It  is  probable  all  these 
accounts  are  somewhat  confused  with  the  fort  of  1756,  built  at 
Onondaga  Valley  by  Sir  William  Johnson.  Frontenac's  fort  seems 
to  have  been  built  on  (he  old  mansion  site.  Around  the  latter  some 
Onondagas  lived. 

86  Early  relics  have  been  found  all  along  the  line  of  salt  vats  on 
the  bluff.  Clark  reported  a  large  cemetery  at  Greenpoint  but  gave 
no  details.    It  was  at  the  base  of  the  bluff. 

87  Camp  or  hamlet  north  of  the  marsh  and  half  a  mile  east  of  the 
lake.    Recent. 

88  A  group  of  notable  earthworks  now  obliterated  was  south  of 
the  canal  in  F.lbridge  and  seems  to  belong  to  the  Cayuga  group.  In 
early  notes  ihese  are  referred  to  Camillus.  birt  the  division  of  the 
town  placed  all  in  the  present  town  of  Elbridge.  The  one  on  Fort 
hill,  lot  70,  Elbridge.  was  first  mentioned  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rob- 
bins  in  1802.  in  his  recently  printed  journal.  He  described  it  as 
"  nearly  four  square,  the  corners  a  little  rounded,  facing  very  nearly 
the  cardinal  points.  It  is  a  little  more  than  20  rods  from  north  to 
south  and  from  east  to  west  a  little  less."  He  differs  from  others 
in  describing  two  gates  on  the  west  side  with  one  on  the  east,  but 
was  probably  correct.  He  said,  "  On  the  west  side  are  evident 
marks  of  violence,  places  in  the  wall  being  thrown  down  into  the 
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the  Fabius  line.    Clark  located  it  on  lot  100,  which  it  almost  r 
His  plan  is  too  large  and  broad.    Most  of  the  fort  is  now  obliterated, 
but  it  was  long  and  narniw.  about  250  by  750  feet.     Most  of  the    > 
lodges  were  near  Ihe  north  end.     The  two  grooved  bonlders  in  the 
southeast  corner  have  been  removed.     Post  holes  yet  remain  in  »   ■ 
shallow  trench,  averaging  about  2  feet  from  center  to  center,  half 
the  distance  stated  by  Clark.     He  said  that  bodies  were  buried  here 
"  one  row  with  their  headii  to  the  west  and  the  next  row  with  their 
heads  lo  the  east."    Another  odd  .statement  of  early  settlers  was  tlta  I 
"  Ihe  palisades  were  set  in  the  bottom  of  a  dilch  which  was  in  some  I 
places  6  feet  deep."     Recait  articles  are  found.  1 

74  There  were  early  and  late  camps  at  Brewerton  on  both  sides  „ 
of  the  river  and  many  slone  plummets  and  hone  harpoons  are  found.  , 
Burial  ]>laces  are  also  found  on  both  sides,  the  one  on  the  south  side  il 
beihg  in  the  pre.'^enl  cenielcry.  Not  far  south  some  hamlets  were  ll 
mentioned  by  early  mis.sionaries.  . 

75  There  were  small  camps  on  lots  32  and  33.  Cicero,  about  \ 
South  ba\'  on  Oneida  lake,  and  another  farther  east  on  the  Eastwood  jj 
farm,  lot  46.  | 

76  Hamlet  was  a  little  west  of  Bridgqwrt  on  lot  73.  I| 

77  Another  was  on  the  lake  shore,  lot  47.  and  ea.'^t  of  the  present 
cemetery,  and  another  in  the  same  lot  near  Chittenango  creek. 

78  Small  camps  as  on  the  islands  in  Cicero  swamp  and  on  French- 
man's and  Dunham's  islands  in  Oneida  lake  are  here. 

7y  A  cemetery  with  some  lodge  sites  on  the  Childs  farm,  lot  22. 
Clay.  Earthen  vessels  were  found  with  the  skeletons  near  the  Sen- 
eca river. 

80  Cemelery  and  hamlet  on  lot    16.  Gay,  east  <)f   SchroeppeVs 


bridge  on  a  blnflf  south  of  the 
also  on  the  north  side. 

81  Hamlet  on  the  Wallers  farm,  lot  23.  and  11 
Many  fireplaces  but  rude  articles. 

82  .Anoiher  on  lot  74  has  affnr< 
scattered  camps  of  little  note. 

83  The  Kanecnda  site  of  1700  ']•■ 
daga  lake  fxcqrt  about  the  old  1 
Kaneenda  vva'-  i>n  ihc  irtrk  anil  x 
limits.  -An  early  :-ile  may  h<'  placed 
the  marsh  wc-l'of  the  creek  where 
much  of  interest.  There  is  also  a  small  early 
niciils,  in  the  ihird  ward  of  Syracii^e  near  the 


F.arly  and  fine  relics.     Camps 


-ill  side  of  the  road. 


■lies.     There  i 


tJther 


ich  fnrl 
1  ,.f  Ihc 
111  ihi?  ( 
>ctor   Hi 


■ccnl  site  near  Onon- 
soiith  of  Liverpool, 
lake,  within  ilie  citv 
n  an  elevated  spot  in 
isdale  has  discovered 
sile  with  rude  imple- 
creek.     Besides  these 
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there  was  a  recent  village  as  well  as  a  cemetery  not  far  from  the 
present  high  school. 

84  Two  or  three  camps  occur  on  lot  62,  Salina,  near  the  northeast 
angle  of  Onondaga  lake  and  scattered  lodges  toward  the  outlet.  The 
spot  shows  no  permanent  occupation  and  relics  vary  greatly  in 
character. 

85  Camps  farther  south  and  hamlets  toward  the  north  line  of 
Liverpool  and  east  of  the  lake  and  on  both  sides  of  the  stream  on 
L.  Keith's  farm.  Relics  of  an  early  character  occur  at  intervals  all 
along  this  shore. 

85  The  French  fort  and  mission  of  1656  were  on  lot  106  north  of 
the  Railroad  bridge  in  Salina.  Early  and  recent  relics  are  found 
here.  The  plan  of  the  fort  in  Clark's  Onondaga,  however,  is  of  that 
erected  by  Frontenac  in  1696.  The  plan  was  made  by  Mr.  Ged<les 
in  1797.  Clark  erroneously  said  that  some  of  the  pickets  remained 
in  1794,  adding  that  the  work  embraced  half  an  acre.  The  Rev.  J. 
W.  Adams  said  that  traces  of  this  fort  could  still  be  seen  in  1834, 
and  that  Doctor  Holbrook.  a  settler  of  1795,  told  him  thai  there  was 
a  picket  of  4  acres,  with  a  fort  of  i,  having  a  blockhouse  in  the 
northeast  corner,  and  a  bastion  at  one  angle.  It  is  probable  all  these 
accounts  are  somewhat  confused  with  the  fort  of  1756.  built  at 
Onondaga  Valley  by  Sir  William  Johnson.  Fronlenac's  fort  seems 
to  have  been  built  on  the  old  mansion  site.  Around  the  latter  some 
Onondagas  lived. 

86  Elarly  relics  have  been  found  all  along  the  line  of  salt  vats  on 
the  bluff.  Clark  reported  a  large  cemetery  at  Greenpoint  but  gave 
no  details.    It  was  at  the  base  of  the  bluff. 

87  Camp  or  hamlet  north  of  the  marsh  and  half  a  mile  east  of  the 
lake.    Recent. 

88  A  group  of  notable  earthworks  now  obliterated  was  south  of 
the  canal  in  Flbridge  and  seems  to  belong  to  the  Cayuga  group.  In 
early  notes  these  are  referred  to  Camillus,  but  the  division  of  the 
town  placed  all  in  the  present  town  of  Elbridge.  The  one  on  Fort 
hill,  lot  70.  Elbridge.  was  first  mentioned  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rob- 
bins  in  1802.  in  his  recently  printed  journal.  He  described  it  as 
"  nearly  four  square,  the  corners  a  litlle  rounded,  facing  very  nearly 
the  cardinal  points.  It  is  a  little  more  than  20  rods  from  north  to 
south  and  from  east  to  west  a  little  less."  He  differs  from  others 
in  describing  two  gates  on  the  west  side  with  one  on  the  east,  but 
was  probably  correct.  H«  said,  "  On  the  west  side  are  evident 
marks  of  violence,  places  in  the  wall  being  thrown  down  into  the 
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ditch."  De  Witt  Clinton  described  it  as  "  elliptical  in  shape  "  and 
said  that  it  covered  3  acres  (Squier,  p.  32).  Mr  Oark  made  it  a 
square  of  4J/S  acres.  He  adds  that  "  On  the  south  side  were  numer- 
ous holes  about  2  feet  deep  and  6  feet  apart  as  if  an  intrenchment 
or  circumvallation  had  been  commenced  and  not  finished."  In  his 
plan  these  appear  in  a  straight  line.  They  were  probably  caches 
(Clark,  2:326).  Doctor  Beauchamp  examined  the  spot  with  Mr 
Hunter,  who  had  owned  the  place  since  1840.  The  work  is  on  a 
broad  elltptic  hill  and  extended  some  distance  down  the  sides.  The 
long  axis  is  from  north  to  south  and  the  area  about  2j/^  acres. 

89  There  is  an  account  of  the  forts  on  lots  70  and  81,  Elbridge, 
in  a  journal  kept  by  Ljetit.  Col.  William  Stevens,  who  visited  them 
in  October  1791.  In  Onondaga's  centennial  (p.  685),  these  are  in- 
correctly located  on  lot  84.  The  description  is  good,  but  it  has  few 
details  r^arding  the  smaller  work.  The  timber  seemed  a  second 
growth  in  and  around  the  fort.  The  work  on  lot  70  was  elliptic,  the 
longest  diameter  being  north  and  south,  inclosing  about  2f^  acres. 
There  was  a  gate  in  the  east  as  well  as  the  west  hank.  "  The  hut- 
ments on  each  side  are  plain  to  be  seen."  In  both  cases  the  trees  on 
the  wall  were  larger  than  the  others,  but  this  was  due  to  the  more 
rapid  growth  in  made  soil.       (Beauchamp.) 

Doctor  Beauchamp  gives  his  own  plan  of  the  small  fort  on  lot  81, 
one-half  of  a  mile  southeast  of  the  last,  and  a  mile  west  of  Klbridge 
village  on  the  old  Squire  Munro  farm.  Mr  Clinton  described 
this  as  half  as  large  as  the  last  and  of  the  same  form.  Unio 
shells  are  also  found  here  (Squier,  p.  32).  Mr  Clark  said 
the  bank  and  ditch  could  easily  be  traced  in  1793  and  that  the 
area  was  i^  acres.  It  seems  less  than  this.  He  said  there  was  a 
gateway  on  the  west  side  about  12  feet  wide.  His  figure  makes  this 
wall  slightly  convex  and  all  the  others  straight  (Oark,  2:325): 
There  is  an  abrupt  descent  on  the  west  side  into  a  deep  ravine,  and 
on  the  south  there  is  a  quick  slope  to  the  Munro  house.  The  east 
and  north  walls  were  on  level  land. 

90  Fort  described  by  Mr  Clark  on  lot  73  a  little  east  of  Elbridge 
village.  "  On  the  site  of  Mr  Caleb-  Brown's  house  and  garden,  in- 
dudii^  a  portion  of  the  highway,  was  an  ancient  circular  fort,  con- 
taining a  little  over  an  acre  of  ground,  within  which  were  evidences 
of  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  many  common  relics"  (Clark,  2:327). 
All  Elbridge  forts,  however,  were  prehistoric   (Beauchamp). 

91  Circular  inclosure  on  lot  84,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Caleb 
Brown  (1849)  about  40  rods  south  of  the  road  was  a  circular  tor* 
which  covered  over  3  acres  of  groimd  (Qark).    There  was  a  ' 
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gate  on  the  west  and  a  smaller  one  on  the  northeast  side.  A 
was  mistaken  for  a  well  and  near  "  the  western  gateway  were  found 
several  pieces  of  timber,  havii^  the  marks  of  iron  tools  upon  them." 
Pottery  and  shells  were  abundant.  He  also  described  an  open 
Ullage  on  lot  83  south  of  Elbridge  village  where  he  said  "hundreds 
of  grooved  stone  axes  had  been  found,  and  mmierous  arrowheads 
as  well  as  a  stone  for  sharpening  t<K>ls  "  (Clark,  2:324).  Grooved 
are  so  rare  in  Xew  York  thai  the  writer  made  special  inquiries 
iind  found  that  this  was  an  error.  None  is  known  there  ( Beau- 
champ  ) . 

Ontario  County 

General  occupation.  Ontario  couniy  and  the  region  about  it  was 
one  of  the  most  important  regions  occupied  by  the  Seneca  Indians 
during  the  middle  colonial  period,  as  is  attested  by  the  several  villages 
and  the  many  evidences  of  occujiation.  A  review  of  the  sites  in  this 
connly  shows  that  there  were  places  occupied  in  precolonial  times 
by  the  Senecas,  the  best  known  site  of  this  earlier  period  being  thai 
on  the  Reed  farm  in  the  town  of  Richmond,  and  on  the  outlet  of 
Hemlock  lake.  So  important  a  portion  of  the  Seneca  county  or 
Sonontouan  was  this  territory  that  the  various  French  invaders  who 
iheir  troops  against  the  Iroquois  directed  much  of  their  energy 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Seneca  villages  and  farm  lands  in  Ontario 
county.  The  French  missionaries  as  early  as  1655  undertook  to 
record  some  information  about  the  number  and  character  of  the 
Seneca  towns;  this  work  was  carried  on  by  Father  Chaumont  and 
Dablon.  In  the  Jesuit  Relations  we  are  told  that  Ihe  account  of  the 
Sonontouans  contained  two  large  villages  and  a  number  of  small 
ones  besides  the  Huron  village  of  St  Michel.  A  later  record  by  Father 
Jocques  Fremin  in  1668  names  four  villages  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  St  Michels  mission.  The  three  villages  which  he  named  out  of 
the  four  are  Gandachiragon,  Gandougarae,  Gandagora.  The  secimd 
named  was  composed  of  refugees  and  captives  from  three  extin- 
guished nations,  the  N'cuters,  Hiiruns  and  the  Onontirigas. 

In  i66r)  Brehant  de  Galinee.  one  of  the  coni]>anions  of  Cinmt 
LaSalle.  described  one  of  the  principal  villages  of  the  Setiecas  as 
being  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  and  in  a  cleariuf;  ahoiil  2  leagues  in 
circumference.  This  town  he  said  M-a>  cinniinscd  of  a  "  lot  of  cabins 
surrounded  with  palisades  of  jmles.  \2  i)r  13  feet  high,  fastenetl 
together  at  the  top  and  planted  in  the  groimd,  with  great  piles  of 
wood  the  height  of  a  man  behind  these  iialisadcs,  the  cabins  being 
not  otherwise  flanked,  merely  a  simple  inclosiire,  iKTfcctly  square." 
Sonontouan.   Jn   his  dc-icription.    was   "  c"m|K)sf<l    nf    four   village-^. 
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two  of  which  contained  150  cabins  each  and  the  other  two  about 
30  cabins/ 

In  1667  when  Wentworth  Greenhalgh  visited  the  Seneca  towns  he 
wrote :  "  The  Senecques  have  four  towns,  viz.  Conagora,  Tiote- 
hatton,  Canoenada  and  Keint-he.  Canagora  and  Tiotohatton  lye 
within  30  miles  of  ye  Lake  Srontenacque,  and  ye  other  two  ly  about 
four  or  five  miles  apiece  to  ye  Southward  of  those.  They  have 
abundance  of  Come.    None  of  their  townes  are  stockadoed. 

"  Canagorah  lyes  on  the  top  of  a  great  hill,  and  in  that,  as  well  as 
in  the  bignesse,  much  hke  Onondago,  contayning  150  houses,  north- 
westward of  Caiouge  72  miles.  .  .  -  Tiotohatton  lyes  on  the 
brincke  or  edge  of  a  hill,  has  not  much  cleared  ground;  it  is  near  the 
river  Tiotehatton,  wch  signifies  bending.  It  lyes  to  westward  of 
Canagorah  about  30  miles,  containing  about  120  houses,  being  the 
largest  of  all  the  houses  we  see,  ye  ordinary  being  about  50  or  60  foot 
long  with  12  or  13  fires  in  one  house.  They  have  good  store  of 
corne,  growing  about  a  mile  to  the  Northward  of  the  towne. 

"  Canoenada  lyes  about  four  miles  to  ye  Southward  of  Canagorah ; 
conteynes  about  30  houses,  well  furnished  with  corne. 

"  Keinl-he  lyes  aboutt  four  or  five  miles  to  ye  southward  of 
Tietehatton ;    contaynes    about    24    houses    well     furnished    with 

The  writer  of  the  Jesuit  Relations  for  1679  differed  radically  from 
Greenhalgh  in  his  enumeration  of  the  villages.  He  said  that  "  25 
leagues  farther  on  [from  Cayi^]  are  situated  the  three  villages  of 
the  Sonnontouans." 

It  would  appear  from  these  descriptions,  contradictory  as  some  of 
them  are,  that  there  were  at  least  four  principal  villages  of  the 
Senecas,  and  these  of  considerable  size.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  identify  the  locations  of  these  various  sites  and  with  some  degree 
of  satisfaction.  The  site  of  Gandagora  without  doubt  is  Boughton 
Hill  site  near  Victor,  every  detail  of  evidence  satisfying  the  earliest 
description.  Gandougarae  has  been  identified  with  the  site  of  Mud 
creek,  north  of  Wheelers  station  in  East  Bloomfield,  and  southeast 
of  Gandagora.  Totiakton  is  in  Monroe  county,  near  Rochester 
Junction,  It  is  also  known  as  "  La  Concqition "  in  the  French 
accounts.  Keint-he  was  most  likely  situated  just  north  of  Lima 
village.  Some  writers  gave  names  which  are  not  easy  to  identify, 
both  on  account  of  a  variation  in  spelling  and  diflference  in  the  name. 
These  villages  of  the  middle  colonial  period,  for  various  economic 

'  Narrative  of  De  Brehant  de  Galinee,  translated  by  J.  H.  Coyne.  Ont. 
Hisl.  Six.  Pub.,  v.  4- 
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and  strate^c  reasons,  were  soinclinies  moved  from  Ihe  locality  bBTi 
which  one  explorer  might  have  identified  them  to  some  other  point. 
Totiakton  seems  to  have  t>een  removed  three  or  four  times  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  Dann  farm  site  on  Spring  creek,  southwest  of 
Honeoye  Falls,  may  have  been  one  of  these  sites.  The  Warren  farm 
site  on  the  Honeoye  outlet  in  West  Bloomfield  has  not  Ijeen  identified 
with  any  known  village.  The  same  is  true  of  Factory  Hollow  sitt; 
in  the  same  township.  The  Warren  site  was  so  extensive  in  the 
,  occupation  thai  it  seems  somewhat  peculiar  that  the  earlier  exploreis 
did  not  know  about  it  and  mention  its  name. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  a  review  of  the  sites  and  judging  from  the  I 
relics  found  within  them  that  the  migrations  of  the  Seneca  were  to 
tlie  northward  during  the  middle  colonial  period,  banning  on  the 
west  with  the  Reed  site  in  Richmond  and  pushing  northward  along 
tlie  valley  of  Hemlock  and  the  Honeoye,  and  in  the  center  of  the 
county  pushing  northward  from  the  valley  of  Guiandaigua  lake. 
This  would  explain  the  early  character  of  the  southern  hilltop  sites 
and  also  the  prevalence  of  European  material  on  the  noriliem  sites, 
as  Totiakton  and  Gandagora,  both  of  which  bear  evidence  of  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  French  troops.  The  raids  against  the  Seneci 
in  i68"  apparently  scaltered  them  lhrnuf;houi  this  region  and  chanced 
the  character  of  their  villages  so  that  few  of  them  after  this  period 
seemed  to  have  been  protected  by  palisades  or  built  on  hilltop  strong- 
holds. The  change  seems  largely  to  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
possession  of  firearms,  which  merely  augmented  their  military  power. 
Most  of  the  sites  in  this  vicinity  have  been  thoroughly  examined  by 
Fred  H.  Hamlin,  E.  Gordon  Lee,  Frederick  Houghton,  A.  H.  Dewey, 
A.  C.  Parker,  H.  C.  Follett.  and  several  of  them  by  Colonel  Moul- 
throp  of  Rochester. 

The  Irocjnoian  occupation,  however,  was  preceded  by  that  of  an 
earlier  people  who  left  polished  stone  implements  such  as  birdstoncs 
and  stone  tubes.  Certain  .Mgonkian  settlements  also  seem  to  have 
been  established  in  the  earlier  days  before  the  Iroquois  but  the  site? 
of  these  occupations  are  not  so  well  marked  as  those  of  the  Senecas. 
who  stamped  the  evidence  of  their  occiiiiation  deep  in  the  soil  and 
wrote  inctTaceable  evidences  in  their  numerous  graves. 

LisI  of  Sites 

I    Village  and  palis.'Kled  hilltop  stronghold  on   Boiighton  hill   i'.;; 

miles  south  of  the  village  of  Victor.     This  famous  site  is  on  the 

farms  of   M.   E.  McMalion.  W.   B.   Moore  and  W.  J.  Greene.      It 

occupies  the  lop  of  B(iut;hton  hill  and  lies  along  the  800  feet  contour 


Sketch  map  of  the  Boughton  Hill  site  (after  Squier) 
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line,  which  is  250  feet  above  ihc  village  nf  Victor.  Tlie  liill  points 
iKirthward  and  is  bounded  on  the  eastern,  weslcrn  and  nurtbeni 
sides  by  precipitous  slopes  that  drop  to  the  valleys  of  two  brooks, 
both  of  which  flow  into  the  Mnd  creek.  The  wcstmosl  brook  i* 
known  as  White  brook  and  takes  its  b^innlng  in  a  spring  on  tbt 
side  of  a  hill.  This  site  is  that  of  the  Gandagora  w*hich  was  de- 
stroyed by  DeNonvillc  in  1(187.  It  was  visited  by  Greenhalgh  in  1677 
who  said  it  resembled  Onondaga.  Before  its  destruction  the  Jesuit* 
had  cstablisiied  in  this  village,  a  ini.ssion  which  they  called  St  Jacques, 
so  thai  there  are  fairly  adequate  contemporaneous  accounts  of  ihc 
village  and  its  occupants.  The  site  was  excavated  by  Frederick 
Houghton  for  the  Buffalo  Society  of  Natural  Sciences.  His  excan- 
lions  are  described  in  volume  10.  nunil>er  2,  cif  the  bulletin  of  ihf 
.societv. 


FJK,  84     I'ollcry   \e-scl 
Gaiidoi^garac.    Kasi 


2  Fort  and  stronghold  .site  known  as  I'ort  hill  I'/i  miles  west  of 
Houghton  hill  in  an  air  line.  This  corresiionds  with  DeNonville's 
accoinit  of  the  "  picket  fort  .-it  the  top  of  a  little  mountain,  scarped 
on  all  sides."  Some  tifty  years  ago  traces  of  the  earthwork  or 
pali.-aded  basf^  witc  tn  )»■  -cvn,  bul  this  wall  has  now  been  destroyetl 
l)v  cultivation. 
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3  Burial  place  i  mile  from  Boughton  hill  on  the  John  Bunce  (arm. 
This  is  directly  south  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bloomfield  road 
near  the  county  line.  This  site  was  excavated  by  Frederick  Houghton 
who  found  more  than  fifty  pits  containing  human  remains  and  many 
objects  of  European  manufacture  intermixed  with  articles  of  native 
make. 

4  Village  site  on  the  farms  of  Jesse  and  George  Marsh,  and  a  burial 
site  on  Ira  DeLong  and  David  Thompson's  farms.  This  site  is  near 
the  northeast  corner  of  East  Bloomfield  and  on  lot  13.  It  is  about 
one-fourth  of  a  mile  east  of  Mud  creek  and  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
a  brook  running  into  it.  Without  doubt  it  is  the  site  of  the  Jesuit 
mission  of  St  Michel,  which  was  occupied  mostly  by  the  captive 
Neuter  and  Huron  converts  after  the  destruction  of  their  nations. 
In  historical  accounts  the  site  is  known  as  Gandougarae. 

5  Burial  place  near  this  village  on  the  farm  of  Ira  DeLong, 
excavated  by  Frederick  Houghton. 

6  Burial  place  also  connected  with  the  Gandougarae  site  on 
the  farm  of  George  Marsh,  which  has  been  excavated  by  Heman 
Coates,  Fred  Hamlin,  William  L.  Bryant  and  Frederick  Houghton, 
Mr  Houghton  has  described  the  site  on  p^e  42  of  his  monc^aph 
on  the  "  Seneca  nattion,  from  1655  to  1687." 

7  Village  and  burial  site  on  lot  35,  East  Bloomfield,  on  the  Henry 
Fox  farm.  It  is  on  the  bank  of  Mud  creek  and  most  of  the  graves 
are  found  in  the  heavy  red  clay. 

8  Village  site  on  the  Appleton  farm  on  the  eastern  bank  of  Fish 
creek,  at  the  forks  of  the  road  1  '/^  miles  northeast  of  Holcomb  sta- 
tion. The  village  tract  covers  a  considerable  area  of  land  and 
European  objects  have  been  found. 

9  Village  and  burial  site  on  the  Beale  farm,  lot  7,  East  Bloomfield. 
This  is  on  the  south  side  of  Cherry  street  one-half  of  a  mile  west  of 
the  road  from  Victor  to  Holcomb  and  just  south  of  the  Victor 
township  line.  It  is  iK'  miles  south  of  Boughton  hill  and  occupies 
an  irregular  knoll  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  small  streams.  Mr 
Houghton  estimates  the  area  as  15  acres.  The  usual  material  found 
on  sites  of  the  early  historic  [jeriod  are  present.  Burials  were 
located  by  Houghton  on  a  knoll  on  the  western  edge  of  the  village. 
They  were  deep  in  the  cla\'  and  sand  and  sometimes  as  many  as  six 
bodies  were  found  in  the  burial  pits  irds  thirty-four 
graves  and  describes  the  site  on  pa  bulletin." 

ID  Extensive  village  site  •"-  *■  75, 

West  Bloomfield,  near  i 
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Sketch  in:ip  of  the  Marsh  site,  East  Bloomfiflcl   (after  FoUett)    (Site  4) 
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rolling  land  along  the  eastern  site  of  Honeoye  creek.  Between  the 
site  which  lies  on  the  hill  some  50  feet  above  the  creek  and  ttie 
stream  itself  are  wide  flats  some  200  to  300  feet  from  the  base  of 
the  hill.  The  site  seems  to  have  been  occupied  for  an  extended 
period  and  has  two  cemeteries.  More  than  twenty  entire  pottery 
vessels  were  found  in  the  burials,  together  with  many  articles  of 
shell,  bone,  stone  and  wood. 


Fig.  8s    Sketch  map  of  Ihe  Factory  Hollow  site  (after  Follett) 


II  Village  and  burial  site  at  Factory  Hollow  on  lot  64,  West 
Bloomfield.  The  site  occupies  the  abrupt  terrace  above  the  Honeoye 
outlet  and  above  the  eastern  slope.  The  hill  is  very  steep ;  a  village 
and  burial  site  lay  upon  its  top   loo  feet  above  the  valley.     T' 
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burial.s  were  found  along  the  western  edge  of  the  hill  a  little  (fw* 
I  tance  from  the  main  village  site.  Here  more  tliaii  one  himdreil 
I  graves  have  been  opened  but  ver_\'  few  objects  of  European  occupa- 
[  tion  have  tieen  found  except  brass  kettles.  The  village  site  proper 
[  occupied  the  wider  portion  of  the  hill  at  the  southern  end  and  all 
I  along  the  edge  of  the  numerous  refuse  deposils  that  contained  many 
|i  bone  implements,  notched  and  serrated  potsherds,  and  other  di*- 
I  carded  and  broken  material,  LtKalty  the  place  is  known  as  the 
r  "  Shatlock  site "'  and  ihe  hill  as  "  Fort  hill."  The  period  is  the 
I   beginning  of  European  contact. 

12  On  his  map  of  the  Seneca  country,  Gen.  J.  S.  Clark  placed  an 
Indian  village  almost  in  the  center  of  Ihe  town  nf  East  Bloomfield. 
Mr  Hildburgh  reported  a  cemetery  there. 
I        13  Village  site  reported  by  Fred  H.  Hamlin  on  lot  16,  East  Bloom- 
field,  on  the  Nead  farm. 

14  Village  site  on  the  Andrews  farm  at  the  north  angle  of  the 
road  northwest  of  Bristol. 
'         15  Just  southeast  of  this  in  the  upper  portion  of  the    valley  of 
Mud  creek  is  a  river  site  on  the  Sears  farm. 

16  Site  on  the  Jackson  farm  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Bristid   J 
township,  ju.^t  south  of  the  Richmond  Mills  mail  ;md  southwest  of 
Bristol  hill. 

17  Village  and  hilltop  stronghold  on  the  George  Reed  farm  near 
the  western  boundary  of  Richmond  township  and  on  the  southeast 
side  of  the  Hemlock  lake  outlet.  This  site  is  on  a  sand  hill  that  lies 
between  two  small  streams  running  inio  the  outlet ;  im  the  north 
side  is  a  high  slate  bank  running  down  into  the  brook.  A  pathwav 
down  the  upper  .sloj)e  of  this  bank  leads  to  a  fine  spring  which 
probably  supplied  water  for  the  village.  The  opposite  ravine  is  less 
deep  hut  separates  the  tract  of  land  from  the  gradual  sloping  hillsid'; 
beyond.  Throughout  the  site,  especially  the  lower  portion  facing 
the  valley,  many  pits  have  been  found  from  which  excavators  have 
taken  numerous  objects  of  flint  and  hone.  The  hillside  refuse  deposit-. 
are  especially  rich,  but  no  object  of  European  origin  has  yet  been 
discovered.  The  site  seems  in  every  way  a  jirecolonial  Seneca 
village;  the  type  of  the  pot^hc^ds  discovered  are  similar  to  tho^; 
found  on  the  sites  of  the  colonial  period  throughout  the  regicm.  The 
State  Museum  has  a  collection  of  some  one  thousand  sj)ecimens 
taken  from  the  site  by  .Mva  H.  Reed.  For  detailed  description, 
see  ]iage  182. 
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18  Burial  site  on  lot  25  on  the  John  C.  Briggs  farm  west  of  the 
site  of  Honeoye,  in  (he  town  of  Richmond.  About  twenty  skeletons 
have  been  found  in  a  gravel  pit.  A  small  village  .site  is  just  to  the 
northeast. 

19  Burial  site  on  lot  23  in  Richmond,  on  the  Blackner  farm, 
reported  by  Albert  Van  Buren. 

20  Honeoye,  at  the  foot  of  Honeoye  lake  one-half  of  a  mile  ea.sl 
of  the  outlet  and  south  of  Mill  creek,  wa.s  burned  in  1779  (Sullivan, 
p.  130).  There  were  recent  articles  on  Phelp's  flat  near  the  old 
Indian  castle  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  (Turner.  P.  &  0.,  p.  199,  203), 
Clark  placed  the  village  on  his  map  west  of  the  outlet,  but  there  are 
two  older  sites  there,  one  village  and  one  cemetery. 

21  A  small  cemetery  was  3  miles  south  of  Cauandaigua,  west  of 
the  lake. 

22  Randall  reptirted  a  small  cemetery  3  miles  west  of  Canandaigua 
on  a  flattened  ridge. 

23  A  mile  east  of  Canandaigua  was  an  oval  work  on  a  hillside 
overlooking  the  lake,  with  one  galeway  and  half  the  wall  remaining. 
The  turnpike  road  from  Canandaigua  to  Geneva  passed  through  it. 
An  early  cemetery  also  fSquier,  p.  55,  pi.  6,  no.  2).  This  appears 
in  figure  66.  Schoolcraft  placed  it  on  Fort  Hill  a  mile  north  of 
Canandaigua  and  1000  feel  around  (Schoolcraft.  Report,  p.  109). 

24  Mr  Hildburgh  located  a  village  and  cemetery  on  Arsenal  hill 
one-half  of  a  mile  west  of  Canandaigua,  lot  32. 

25  Village  or  camp  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake  near  the  outlet 
and  camps  along  that  stream. 

26  There  was  an  early  site  tin  the  east  side  of  the  lake  a  little 
south  of  this. 

27  On  the  west  shore,  just  south  of  CanatKlaigua,  was  another 
early  site  with  caches.    A  small  burial  site  (21)  is  nearby  (Clark). 

28  Graves  ha\e  been  found  near  the  cottrt  house  and  a  cemetery 
just  west  of  the  village. 

29  Ossuary  containing  eighteen  skeletons  was  found  in  the  park 
;:t  the  outlet.  Mrs  F.  F.  Thompson  has  erected  a  marker  to  these 
"  unknown  braves." 

30  Relics  have  been  reported  from  ',  at  the  foot  of 
Canandaigua  lake. 

31  A  grave  of  burned  clay  was  !t  side  of 
Canand.iigua  lake  in  July  189.V  I*  daigua 
and  one-half  of  a  mile  east  -lies 
were  found  in  the  vicinity 
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32  Village  site  on  Darwin  McQure's  farm,  lot  20,  Hopewell, 
3  miles  southeast  of  Canandaigua,  one-half  of  a  mile  north  of  the 
turnpike.  A  recent  cemetery  is  not  far  away,  and  modern  relics 
have  been  found.  The  site  is  probably  that  of  one  of  the  Onaghee 
villaees. 

33  Burial  site  on  the  Albert  Rose  farm  i  mile  north  of  Man- 
chester. Several  graves  have  been  opened  and  relics  believed  by 
Mr  Follett  to  be  of  "  mound-builder  origin  "  have  been  found.  Mr 
Follett  describes  a  native  copper  axe  from  this  site  and  says  it  is 
of  an  unusual  type. 

.14  A  small  village  was  west  of  Manchester  Center,  on  the  south 
bank  of  Canandaigua  outlet,  nearly  2^  miles  northwest  of  the 
village  west  of  Clifton.  Earthenware  and  articles  of  stone  occur. 
It  was  probably  a  hshing  camp. 

35  A  large  fortified  town  was  in  the  town  of  Phelps,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  bluff  facing  Canandaigua  outlet.  A  wall  has  been 
described  there.  No  recent  articles  have  been  found ;  all  are  of 
stone  or  clay.    The  site  is  northwest  of  the  village  of  Phelps. 

36  Five  miles  northwest  of  Geneva,  in  Phelps,  was  a  stockade  on 
Fort  hill.  This  was  not  far  from  a  hill  on  which  was  an  earthwork. 
It  was  a  long  parallelc^rani  through  which  the  road  ran,  on  one 
side  of  which  the  post  holes  remained.  There  were  caches  and 
early  relics  {Squier,  p.  87,  88,  pt.  13,  no.  2). 

37  Large  village  site  Just  northeast  of  Naples,  and  lying  between 
Naples  and  Old  creek.  The  occupation  is  Algonkian,  No  bone 
articles  are  found.  D.  D.  Luther  has  collected  a  lai^e  number  of 
implements  from  this  and  adjacent  sites. 

38  Burial  site  in  Naples  village.  Iroqunian.  Pipes  have  been 
found. 

39  Small  village  site  with  burials  on  the  west  side  of  Honeoye 
lake  on  the  California  ranch.  Four  skeletons  were  exhumed  here 
during  highway  excavations. 

40  Earthwork  y/2  miles  northwest  of  fieneva,  east  of  the  Castle 
road.  It  was  800  feet  long  and  an  early  site  on  high  ground  (Squier. 
p.  55,  pi.  7,  no.  1 ).    There  are  graves  in  the  southern  part. 

41  Among  the  pine  barrens  on  Mr  Swift's  farm  3  miles  north  of 
Geneva  is  a  small  site,  with  early  relics,  reported  by  Dr  W.  G. 
Hinsdale, 

42  In  Geneva,  on  the  old  DeZeng  place,  west  of  1/  '  *  'Pt.  were 
many  early  relics  and  also  camps  near  ihe  south  ei  'xi 
on  the  south  side  of  Glass  Factory  bay. 
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1       43  Kashong,  on  Kiislmng  creek.  7  miles  soinh  of  Geneva,  was 
burned  in  1779,  but  the  recent  site  is  hardly  well  defined.     A  recent 
I    cemetery  was  opened  near  ihe  lake  in  1889, 

44  Village  and  burial  site  nn  Wilson  creek,  lot  32.  Seneca.  jj 

45  A  small  cemetery  was  <'i>ened  near  Melvin  hill  in  i8q6.    Tbttl 
heads  of  skeletons  were  to  the  west. 

46  There  is  a  .scattered  site  with  early  rehcs  on  the  farm  nf  John 
Laws  on  the  county  line  north  uf  the  Waterloo  road. 

47  George  S.  Conovcr  re[)orled  a  group  of  recent  sites  on  BurrcH 
creek,  which  are  here  placed  under  one  number.  'I'lie  creek  is  very 
crooked  and  the  lots  are  not  in  regidar  order, 

I        48  'I'hcre  was  an  orchard  and  a  small  cemetery  on  lot  36,  Seneca,^ 
cast  of  the  creek  on  the  Kujiert  farm.     Firejilaccs  have  been  founA 

49  A  mile  east  of  this  and  south  of  the  creek  was  a  recent  villai 
and  cemetery  on  the  old  Wbeadon  farm,  on  lot  12. 

50  A  recent  cemetery  without  relics  and  with  longitudinal  buri^ 
was  on  the  Rippey  farm,  lot  9,  south  of  the  creek. 

51  A  trail  from  the  southeast  came  to  the  center  of  the  old  Broth) 
farm  on  which  there  was  a  villi^e.  It  followed  the  highway  north- 
westerly. 

52  Site  west  of  Flint  nn  Flint  crt-ck,  Siime  aj,'c  nwierinl.  Reported 
byH.  C.  Follett. 

53  Canaenda  was  removed  to  lot  32  on  Burrel!  creek  where  there, 
was  a  large  cemetery  mostly  on  N.  A.  Read's  farm  about  25  rods 
southwest  of  the  creek.  On  that  farm  and  east  of  the  creek  was  one 
of  the  principal  sites  of  the  town. 

54  On  lot  31,  west  of  the  creek,  was  another  recent  cemetery. 

55  Lodge  sites  and  a  cemetery  were  on  the  Hazlet  farm,  lot  37. 
west  of  Burrell  creek. 

56  Burial  mound,  recent,  at  Clifton  Spring.s;  explored  by  J.  W. 
Sanborn. 

57  Early  village  site  ju-st  south  uf  t'liftnii  Spring's,  nearly  a  mile 
south  of  the  Canandaigua  outlet.  It  occupied  a  little  over  2  acres. 
E.xjilorations  h>  J,  W,  S.inborn  in  188.J  revealed  fireplaces  very 
numerous  and  close  together.  It  seems  to  have  been  long  inhabited 
.ind  was  of  e.irly  date.  There  are  fragments  nf  decorated  potterv, 
fine  celts  and  arrowheads.  Article-,  of  Imne  have  been  found,  but 
none  of  shell.     Rei)orlc-l  by  Irving  W.  (.nate-. 

58  Early  viUage.  reported  by  Mr  Lnatcs.  is  [  ' .-  miles  west  of  the 
one  at  Clifton  Springs.  The  relics  iire  similar  to  thuse  found  in 
the  site  above  mentioned  cscepling  tb;it  110  bone  articles  have  been 
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found.  It  was  a  small  village,  but  the  few  fireplaces  are  large  and 
deep.  The  site  is  a  mile  south  of  the  Canandaigua  outlet,  one-fourth 
of  a  mile  west  of  Fall  brook, 

59  Skeletons  have  been  exhumed  and  reUcs  found  at  Littleville, 
a  hamlet  on  the  creek  south  of  Shortsville.  Some  of  the  latter 
indicate  early  visitors,  and  several  trails  converged  at  the  ford  there. 

60  Three-fourths  of  a  mile  south  of  Chapinville,  near  the  creek, 
was  a  workshop.  Flint  chips,  unfinished  weapons  and  fine  stone 
articles  were  once  frequent  there.  Some  other  reputed  Indian  sites 
which  he  had  not  personally  examined,  Mr  Coates  did  not  describe. 

61  Small  village  site  reported  by  J.  H.  V,  Clarke. 

62  Village  of  Kanadesaga.  situated  just  west  of  the  city  of  Geneva. 
This  was  one  of  the  ini|wrtant  Seneca  towns  burned  by  General 
Sullivan  in  the  punitive  raid  of  1779.  Squier,  who  visited  the  site 
in  1840,  said  that  the  palisade  traces  were  distinct,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  in  ceding  the  lands  stipulated  that  this,  their  famous 
town  site,  should  not  be  used  for  cultivated  ground.  Their  plea 
was,  "  Here  sleep  our  fathers,  and  they  can  not  rest  well  if  they 
hear  the  plow  of  the  white  man  above  them."  When  Sullivan 
destroyed  the  village  it  consisted  of  fifty  houses  with  adjacent  fields 
of  corn  and  large  orchards.  The  raiders  destroyed  the  com,  hay 
and  other  stored  food  and  cut  down  the  orchards.  In  robbing  the 
houses  they  found  many  trinkets,  pelts  and  other  things  of  value. 
Near  the  village  was  a  mound  in  which  the  body  of  a  giant  Seneca 
was  reputed  by  tradition  to  be  buried.  In  the  center  of  the  village 
was  a  stockade  built  by  Sir  William  Johnson.  Morgan  and  Squier 
have  written  in  an  interesting  manner  concerning  Ga-nunda-sa-ga 
and  the  records  of  Sullivan's  expedition  give  a  contemporary  descrip- 
tion of  it.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland  spent  some  time  here  and 
had  an  interesting  adventure.  It  was  here  that  the  great 
Gaiyengwahtoh  or  Disai)pearing  Smoke  lived. 

63  Vill^e  site  and  stockade  site  2  miles  southwest  of  Geneva, 

64  Small  village  site  a  mile  east  of  Littleville.  and  southwest  of 
Manchester,  on  the  southern  jwrtion  of  lot  25.  Here  have  been 
found  many  beautiful  specimens  of  chalcedony  points.  Mr  Follett 
says  that  here  in  a  limip  of  hard  clay  found  3  feet  below  the  surface 
were  found  five  ancient  looking  and  crude  chert  points. 

65  Camp  site,  evidently  an  extensive  and  permanent  one,  is  situ- 
ated just  one-fourth  of  a  mile  north  of  64.    There  is  a  fine  spring 
here  known  .is  "The   Indian  spring."     Relics  of  many  so» 
found  in  the  adjacent  fields,  but  mostly  on  the  Follett  farm. 
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are  places  where  the  arrow  and  5pear  points  are  crude  and  priramre^ 
other  places  where  there  is  plain  evidence  of  Eiiroijean  contact,  as 
Mr  Follett  points  out  in  the  instance  of  the  finding  of  a  copper 
spoon  with  a  bullet  hole  through  the  bowl. 

66  Village  and  canip  sites  at  the  head  of  Honeoyc  lake  on  the 
farm  of  Delevan  Alger.  Bolo  stones  or  grooved  weights  have  been 
found   here,   according   tu   Mr   Follett,   who   also   reports    se«'eral 

I   perforated  disks  of  sandstone.     Mr  Dewey  has  two  specimens  of 

I   these  from  this  site. 

I       67  Vill^e  and  cainp  sites  on  the  east  side  of  Honeoyc  lake,  where 

f  hammerstones  and  notched  points  have  been  found. 

1  Orange  County 

■  List  of  Sites 

t  Village  site  on  the  Van  Etten  estate  near  Port  Jervis.  and  along 
the  Neversink  river.  The  village  and  burials  indicate  a  Minsi  occupa- 
tion during  the  lale  colonial  period.  Excavated  by  the  Slate  Museum 
in  1909. 

I        2  Camp  sites  are  found  all  along  the  Delaware  from  Old  Bolton.  I 

'   Basin  to  Tristate. 

3  Several  camp  sites  and  small  burial  places  along  the  Never- 
sink valley  from  Carpenters  point  to  Martins  lake. 

4  Indian  spring  is  east  of  the  village  of  Michigan.  "  Bushels  of 
arrowheads  have  been  found  there"  (Eager,  p.  352). 

5  A  small  village  site  at  Plum  point  just  south  and  below  West 
Newburg. 

6  Village  site  i  mile  south  of  Walden  and  along  the  Wallkill  river. 

7  Recent  settlement  on  the  flat  above  Wallkill  bridge  in 
Montgomery  (Eager,  p.  277). 

8  Indians  owned  an  eelweir  on  the  creek  at  Henry  Crist's  (  Eiiger. 
!»■  277)- 

g  An  Indian  village  and  orchard  on  tlie  ea^t  bank  of  the  Wallkill 
r.n  the  town  line  between  Wallkill  and  Mnntgnniery  ("Eager,  p.  277), 

10  Village  site  on  great  lot  39  in  Wallkill  near  Middletown. 
Pottery  and  flints  are  cnninionly  found. 

11  Dans  Kainmer  is  a  cove  in  the  north  |>art  of  the  town  of 
Xewhurgh  where  the  Esopus  Indians  went  for  religions  dances, 
hence  the  name.  De  \'ric-  mnitioneii  the-^e  in  1640.  Mr.  Prey  had  a 
site  reported  to  him  <in  the  noint. 
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12  Burial  ground  at  Mountainville  at  the  base  of  the  Schunneniunk 
about  300  feet  south  of  Dark  Hollow  brook.  This  site  is  on  the 
Houghton  farm. 

13  "  Maringoman's  castle  "  was  on  the  north  end  of  Schunnemunk 
mountain  and  on  the  south  side  of  Murderer's  creek.  Blooming 
Grove.    The  cemetery  was  a  little  south  of  this  (Beach,  p.  7). 

14  "  Maringoman's  wigwam  "  was  on  the  north  bank  of  the  creek 
in  Hamptonsburg  at  the  junction  of  Otterkill  and  Greycourt  creek. 
Early  relics  are  found  in  many  places  near  (Beach,  p.  7). 

15  There  was  a  recent  village  and  cemetery  in  Minisink  on  Samuel 
Dolsan's  farm  (Eager,  p.  213). 

16.  On  Jogee  hill  was  another  village  with  small  images  and 
abundant  arrowheads  (Eager,  p.  418). 

I70n  the  Welling  farm  in  Warwick  was  a  village  and  orchard 
called  Mistucky  (Eager,  p.  423). 

18  A  cemetery  on  Sugar  Loaf  mountain  had  about  thirty  graves 
before  the  Revolution,  with  palisades  around  the  mounds  (Eager, 
p.  517)- 

19  Rock  shelter  at  Goshen  mountain  5J^  miles  east  of  Arden. 
This  was  explored  by  Mr  Schrabisch,  who  found  flints  and  pottery. 

20  Rock  shelter  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ramapo  2  miles  north 
of  Sloatsburg  and  i  mile  south  of  Tuxedo.  This  was  explored  and 
described  by  Max  Schrabisch  (v.  3,  Am.  Mus,  Nat.  Hist.,  Anthrop. 
Papers) . 

21  Rock  shelter  at  Horse-stable  Rock  4  miles  north -northeast  of 
Sloatsburg,  N.  J.,  and  2j^  miles  east  of  Tuxedo.  This  shelter  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  State  and  fnim  it  Mr  Schrabisch  has  taken 
some  138  fine  prehistoric  relics. 

Orleans  County 
List  of  Sites 

1  Earthwork  south  of  Medina  in  the  town  of  Ridgeway,  reported 
by  E.  M.  Thompkins.  Macauley  {2:113)  mentions  mounds  in  the 
township. 

2  Circular  earthwork  lyi  miles  west  of  Shelby  Center.  Squier 
quotes  Turner's  account,  which  has  many  features  of  interest.  F.  H. 
Gushing  describes  it  in  the  Smithsonian  report  for  1874  and 
mentions  its  double  walls,  gateways  and  boulders.  Some  have 
ascribed  to  it  a  great  antiquity  but  Doctor  Beauchamp  says  this  is 
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simply  a  prehistoric  lroi|uois  fon  with  the  ii«ual  relics,  but  il  includes 
some  Ohio  shells.    It  may  be  an  easterly  town  of  ihe  Neuter  nation. 

3  A  large  cemetery  was  once  one-half  of  a  mile  west  of  this.  Mt 
Squier  says  "  it  is  not  known  that  many  ancient  remains  occur  in 
this  county,"  and  these  are  all  rep<irted-  Schoolcraft,  however, 
speaks  of  an  old  fort  in  a  swamp  at  Bamegat,  now  Shelby  Center, 
which  is  noted  above. 

4  Mounds  on  the  north  bank  of  Oak  Orchard  creek  reiwtried  by 
Or  F.  D.  Snyder  as  2  miles  from  the  lake. 

5  ■■  The  last  arrow  maker  Hvccl  im  ihe  place  now  owned  by  Wr^ 
C,  A.  Johnson  in  the  village  of  I.yndonville  about  6o  rods  east  of 
the  highway,  and  he  used  an  old  hollow  stump  for  his  storehouse. 
He  left  the  country  suddenly  about  1830  and  the  arrowheads  were 
afterward  found  by  my  uncle,  but  they  have  been  scattered.  \  have 
a  small  collection  of  relics  bul  not  of  a  great  oonsetiucnce."  ( Walicr 
A.  Tuttle.) 

6  Mr  Tuttle  also  adds:  "As  to  my  personal  investigation,  it  ha; 
principally  been  in  the  town  of  Yates  where  there  are  only  oAl 
places  where  relics  are  found.  On  the  farm  now  owned  by  Geor]gc 
Cooper  in  the  village  of  Lyndonville  and  on  the  farm  now  owned  bjr 
John  Foss.  about  2  miles  cast  of  Vates  Center,  there  were  salt  licks, 
where  the  Indians  used  to  hum  a  great  deal.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Johnson  creek  opposite  these,  there  were  a  great  many  arrowhead-. 
some  pipes,  and  charms." 

Oswego  County 

List  of  Sites 

1  Village  site  on  lot  3,  Richland,  at  the  mouth  of  Salmon  rivtr 
and  near  Port  Ontario.  This  was  the  Otianhatagne,  or  Canohage, 
of  1654. 

2  Village  site  in  Richland  on  the  Salmon  river  on  the  Harry 
Moodv  jiropcrtv.  This  i^  <.n  the  nortli  hank  of  the  river  near  llu' 
mouth. 

3  Milage  site  nn  ilic  farm  of  l-'red  riiuniM.n  4  miles  ea-i  of 
I'nlaski  on  the  Salmon  river. 

4  An  earthwork  on  ;t  hilltop  in  the  nnrih  pari  of  Albion  town-hip 
near  Salmon  River  village.  It  i-  Incally  kimwri  as  the  Pineville  fori. 
Il  incloses  about  2  acres  and  is  circular, 

5  Earlhw(.rk  on  the  Saimon  river  I't  mile-;  northeast  of  .\hnir.r 
on  Ihe  John  Kandt  farm. 
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6  Camp  sites  all  along  the  banks  of  the  Salmon  river  yielding 
flints  and  pottery. 

7  Burial  place  on  Bone  hill  in  Granby  township  and  at  Oswego 
Falls  west  of  the  river. 

8  Scattered  camps  with  arrowheads  and  a  little  pottery  around 
the  shores  of  Lake  Neatawantha. 

9  Village  site  on  the  west  side  of  Oswego  river  a  mile  southeast 
of  Fulton  dam. 

ID  A  circular  work  with  two  gates  is  on  lot  24  in  Granby,  and 
on  a  hill  just  east  of  South  Granby  village.  The  circle,  now  almost 
obliterated,  has  a  diameter  of  240  feet.  Beauchamp  gives  an  outline 
in  figure  71  of  his  bulletin  and  adds:  "The  descriptions  in  Clark 
and  Squier  are  incorrect.  Scarcely  anything  is  found  except  a  few 
fragments  of  pottery.    It  was  occupied  a  very  short  time." 

1 1  An  earthwork  or  fort  once  existed  on  level  land  on  lot  32.  It 
was  occupied  nmch  longer  and  yields  the  usual  rehcs.  The  site, 
which  has  been  incorrectly  described  by  some  writers,  lies  near  a 
small  stream  flowing  into  the  Oswego  river  and  is  near  school  i6. 

12  A  semicircular  work  was  once  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  at 
Oswego  Falls.  Supposing  it  once  to  have  been  circular,  the  western 
side  was  removed  in  cutting  the  canal.  Mr  Clark  says  it  was  about 
10  rods  across.  This  seems  the  fort  which  Squier  mentions  near 
Phillipsville.     It  was  probably  only  semicircular, 

13  Camps  on  the  banks  and  on  the  island  in  the  Oswego  river  at 
Phoenix,  mostly  early,  though  some  are  verj-  recent.  It  was  a 
favorite  fishing  place  and  fine  relics  have  been  found,  many  hun- 
dreds coming  from  the  island. 

14  Camps  on  the  Oneida  river  at  Caughdenoy.  where  the  Onon- 
dagas  and  Oneidas  had  eclweirs,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  Early  trav- 
elers describe  these. 

15  Camps  toward  Brewerton.    They  were  small. 

16  Camps,  village  sites  and  cemeteries  at  Brewerton,  a  favorite 
early  and  recent  resort.  Harpoons  and  other  bone  articles  are 
abundant,  with  some  bone  fishhooks.  Oark's  account  of  a  large 
cemetery  is  exaggerated. 

17  A  small  village  on  a  point  c  *■■  shore  of  Oneida  lake 
half  way  between  Brewerton  at  'arly  relics  but  no 
pottery. 

18  Camps  sites  yieldin  '>f  Oswego, 
near  the  mouth  of  Eight  lations. 
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f9  Mr  Clark  reported  remains  of  old  fortifications  on  both  sidtt 
of  the  river  near  Battle  isUml.  but  diligent  inquiry  reveals  none.  A 
cache  of  flini  articles  were  foimd  east  of  the  Battle  island  dam. 

20  Camp  on  ibe  lake  shore  2  miles  east  nf  Oswego.  Early  relics. 

Otsego  County 
List  of  Sites 

1  Village  site  now  covered  by  the  town  of  Cooperstown.  Mention 
is  made  of  this  fact  by  F.  W,  Halsev  and  in  Cnoper's  Chronicles  of 
Cooperstown. 

2  Burial  site  on  the  -Mfred  Clark  estate  in  Cooperstown.  Spear 
points  have  been  foimd  on  the  surface. 

3  Burial  mound  repnrled  at  Cooperiitown  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river.  It  is  a  modern  mound  in  which  Inflian  remains  have  been 
deposited. 

4  Camp  sites  with  early  relics  at  the  northwest  end  of  Otsego 
lake,  reported  by  Adrian  Pierson. 

5  Burial  knoll  or  mound  reported  by  Adrian  Pierson  at  One«iita. 
I       6  Village  site  at  Oneonta  reported  by  John  R.  Skinner. 

7  Extensive  camp  2  miles  Ik?Iuw  Oneonta.  noriii  of  the  river, 
-Arrowheads  and  pestles  occur  as  on  most  local  early  sites. 

8  Village  site  3  miles  above  Oneonta  on  the  west  side.  A  camp 
site  is  opposite. 

9  Village  site  of  3  or  4  acres  in  the  angle  made  by  the  south  side 
of  the  Charlotte  river  with  Ihe  Susquehanna,  lot  46,  Davenport. 
Pottery  is  found  there.  Articles  from  this  sjMit  were  in  the  fine 
collection  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  the  Onconia  normal  school. 

10  A  mound  on  an  island  in  the  Susquehanna  west  of  the  mouth 
of  Charlotte  river.  The  mound  is  said  by  F.  \V.  Halsev  to  contain 
the  remains  of  Kagatinga,  a  Delaware  chief. 

11  The  village  of  Unadilla  was  burned  in  T77R.  and  it  was  at  the 
junction  of  the  Unadilla  with  the  Susquehanna  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  (Sullivan,  p.  23).  It  was  inhabited  in  1753  by  Stockbridgc 
Indians  and  was  mentioned  by  the  Rev.  liidcon  Hawley. 

12  Village  site  in  Butternuts  just  east  nt  Mount  I'ptoii  and  on  a 
tract  of  land  north  of  the  road  that  crosses  the  river. 

13  Camp  sites  on  lots  40  and  41. 

14  Earthwork  near  Unadilla  mentioned  by  S(|uier.  p.  46. 

15  Village  sile  on  lot  16.  Piltsfield.  near  the  Unadilla  river.  ju--l 
north  of  Silver  lake. 
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16  Burial  mound  reported  b\'  ]•".  \V.  Katsey  as  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river  near  Unadilla. 

17  Earthwork  on  the  Don  Prentice  fann  in  Butternuts  near  Gil- 
bertsville.  There  is  a  village  site  on  this  locality  and  tlic  place  is 
known  as  "  The  Haunted  Knoll." 


Fig.  86  Pottery  vessel  from  Colliers,  Otsego  toiiiUy. 
Although  from  the  siie  of  "  the  last  Mohawk  village  " 
the  vessel  does  not  appear  to  be  eharacleristieally 
Mohawk.     Yager  collection,     xj^. 

18  Village  site  on  the  same  fartn  reported  by  A.  C.  Thayer. 

19  Camp  sites  near  ihe  mouth  of  Butternuts  creek  and  along  the 
Unadilla  river. 

20  Camp  with  early  relics  on  the  west  side  of  the  same  creek  2 
miles  south  of  Morri.s,  is  on  Jerome  Lull's  farm. 

21  ICamp  on  the  Mather  farm   ij4  miles  north  of  Garrattville, 
east  of  Butlernuts  creek.    Early  relics. 

22  Camp  sites  on  the  F.lk-n  Chapin  farm  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  New  Lisbon  township  and  aliing  ButU 

23  Village  site  on  the  Hoke  farm  ae^HBjfidd  Center. 

24  Village  site,  extensive  in  area,  ^^^^^^^^n  Otego  c 
Arrowheads  and  sinkers  a 

25  Village  site  near  Otq 
Fine  specimens  of  pottery  t 
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26  A  large  camp  2  miles  north  of  Otego.  east  of  and  near  Otsdaws  ' 
creek. 

27  Village  site  between  Schenevus  creek  and  the   Susqueh-riiina 
river  is  reported  by  T.  L.  Bishop  who  considers  it  that  of  Towaiio-  ' 
cndalough,  the  first  Mohawk  town  on  the  Sns(|iiehanna  as  described  , 
by  the  Rev.  Gideon  Hawley  in  !753.    It  is  just  ea.st  of  ColUersvillc  ■ 
The  prehistoric  specimens  are  more   frequent  than   recent   anides. 
It  is  on  the  north  side  of  Schenevus  creek  and  covers  from  10  to  15 
acres.     On  the   west  side  of   the  river  arrowheads,    h:inm;erstODes 
and  flint  chips  occur. 

jS  Camp,  where  many  arrowheads  liave  been  found,  at  Schenevus 
lake,  a  mile  southwest  of  Schenevus. 

29  Burial  site  on  the  Claud  Belsim  farm  at  Schenevu 
'  lery  is  foimd. 


FiK.  87  The  Otsego  Outlet  pipe,  found  by  David  R.  Dorn.  uf  Coopcrstowii. 
at  the  Diitlet  of  OtscRo  lake.  The  pipe  is  lr<«iuoian  of  the  middle  histi>ric 
period,  1650-170O. 

30  Village  site  on  the  Belson  estate  at  Schenevus. 

31  Camp  site  a  mile  north  of  Schenevus  creek  and  just  west  of 
Maryland. 

32  .A  camp  site  is  2  miles  north  of  Collicrsviile  and  east  of  the 
river.     Triangular  arrowheads  and  broken  and  jierfcct  earthenware 

33  A  camp  on  the  west  side  of  liic  river  2  miles  below  Coliicrs- 
ville. 

34  Village  site  one-fourth  of  a  mile  south  of  Portlandville,  east  of 
the  river.     It  has  rude  and  earlv  implemenls. 

35  Small  village  site  3  miles  north  of  Portlandville.  east  of  the 
river,  has  ,i|so  earlv  relics. 
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36  Village  site  near  the  juncture  of  Cherry  Valley  creek,  on  lot 
26,  Middlefield,  a  mile  east  uf  Milford. 

37  Camp  site  near  Niskayuna  rock,  2  miles  north  of  Middlefield 
on  the  west  side  of  Cherry  Valley  creek. 

38  Village  siie  with  carlj-  relics  covering  4  or  5  acres  a  mile  north 
of  Milford,  west  of  the  river  ami  along  Kinman  Hollow  creek. 

39  Camps  one-half  of  a  mile  below  Phoenix  Mills,  east  of  the 
river. 

40  An  early  camp  is  on  the  Coats  farm  one-halt  of  a  mile  south  ot 
Roseboom,  on  the  west  side  of  the  same  creek. 

41  Village  site  on  the  shores  of  Schuyler  lake  near  the  present 
village. 

42  Mound  on  the  John  Gano  farm  near  Richfield  Springs. 

43  Doctor  Beauchamp,  in  describing  Otsego  county,  says :  "  The 
Iroquois  had  little  to  do  with  this  county  lill  recent  times  and  the  few 
sites  are  of  minor  importance.  Several  sites  about  Richfield  Springs 
are  described  in  '  Richfield  Springs  and  Vicinity,'  by  W.  T.  Bailey. 
An  oblong  mound,  often  visited  by  the  Oneidas.  was  reputed  to  be 
the  grave  of  a  chief  and  was  in  Mr  Hopkinson's  orchard  in  that 
town  (Bailey,  p.  27).  A  recent  cemetery  was  on  a  ridge  opposite 
the  lake  house  (Bailey,  p.  37).  Three  skeletons  were  found  near 
that  house  and  a  cache  of  flint  articles  near  the  lake.  Several  places 
on  Oak  ridge,  west  of  the  lake,  half  a  mile  from  the  head,  had  early 
articles  (Bailey,  p.  39}.  In  grading  near  the  bridge  cast  of  this 
ridge  skeletons  were  found  with  flat  stones  over  the  faces  (Bailey, 
p.  40)" 

Putnam  County 
List  of  Sites 

1  Burial  site  on  the  Fisk  estate  south  of  Garrison  station. 

2  Village  site  at  Garrison  on  the  niillips  estate.  The  s|)ot  is 
locally  known  as  "the  Indian  field."  .X  burial  place  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  there.  This  site  is  reportetl  by  James  Nelson  of 
Cold  Spring. 

3  Village  site  at  Garrison. 

4  A  camp  near  the  mouth  of  Indian  brook.  .\  copper  knife  was 
found  there. 

5  A  camp  site  on  Constitution  island. 

6  A  camp  on  the  outskirts  of  Col<l  Spring  near  Plumbush  flats. 
A  number  of  articles  have  been  found  near  this  place. 

7  Camp  sites  exist  all  around  I-ake  Mahopac.  Several  were  ex- 
amined by  the  writer  during  1903-4. 
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Queens  County 
List  of  Sites 
Burial  sites  yielding   ii   skeletons,  in  the  Linnaean  gai 
riushing  in  1841.    AH  the  heads  were  to  the  east  (Furman). 

2  Burial  sile  was  opened  on  Thomas  P.  Duryea's  farm,  a  mile 
from  Hushing  in  1880,    Stone  relics  were  found. 

3  The  Matinicocks  had  large  settlements  al  Flushing,  Glen  Cove 
and  Cow  Harbor. 

4  Village  and  burial  site  at  College  Point  on  the  E.  Platl  StrattuD 
estate.  Skeletons  were  found  in  i85i,  when  excavating  for  thr 
foundation  of  Knickerbocker  Hall. 

5  Village  site  and  shell  heap  with  relics  near  Little  Neck. 

6  Shell  heap  al  Douglass  point. 
'  Burial  site  near  Bayshore  Beach  (or  Van  Noslrand)  and  Litlle 

Neck  bay. 

1  Village  of  the  Jameco  Indians  on  a  treek  a  mile  south  of  the 
present  village  of  Jamaica  (Thompson,  p.  382). 

9  Burial  site  on  the  Riker  and  Titus  estates  on  the  Bowery  road 
to  Steinway  and  North  Beach. 

10  Shell  heap  on  the  Jackson  properly  on  Poor  Bowery  at  North 
Reach, 

11  Village  sile  and  shell  hcaj)  near  Hook  Creek  station  on  the 
road  to  Far  Rockaway. 

12  Shell  heap  at  Sanford's  point,  Astoria,  opposite  the  north  end 
of  Blackwells  island.     There  were  early  and  modern  relics. 

13  Village  site  on  the  Maspeth  bills  at  the  head  of  Newton  creek. 

14  Burial  site  in  Long  Island  City  along  Crescent  street. 

Rensselaer  County 

List  of  Sites 

1  .\n  early  village  site  al  the  nionlh  of  the  Honsic  yields  "  Eski- 
moan  "  implemenls.  The  site  is  at  the  liciul  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Hoosic  and  on  a  gentle  sloj)e  that  lies  between  the  road  and  the  hill 
to  the  south. 

2  Village  sile  and  burial  place  on  the  Knickerbocker  estate  be- 
tween two  small  streams  on  llie  south  side  of  the  Hoosic  and  west 
of  the  road  from  Reynolds  to  the  river.  .X.  D.  Baker  says:  "  In 
that  pari  of  ihe  Idwo  known  as  Old  Schagbticoke  is  a  large  oak  or 
council  tre^.  Indian  villages  were  io<."ated  in  that  vicinity  before  the 
Revolution.     Tlii-  tree   was  annnally   visited   by   members   of    the 
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Schaghticokes  as  late  as  the  year  1850  and  always  accompanied  by 
a  very  oM  squaw." 

3-4  Two  adjoining  camp  sites  a  mile  northeast  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker site  and  north  across  the  Hoosic.  These  sites  lie  along  the 
edge  of  a  sleep  hill,  one  above  the  other,  and  may  be  reached  from  the 
Stillwater  bridge  road  by  going  due  south  from  the  point  where  the 
road  turns  east  up  n  hill. 

5  \illage  site  along  the  Hudson  due  west  of  Reynolds.  Albert 
C.  Hurd  reports  this  site  as  on  the  Kings  farm  about  a  mile  south  of 
the  Mechanicville  bridge. 

6  Large  camp  site  a  mile  northeast  of  Reynolds  on  the  road  to 
the  river.  The  site  is  near  the  edge  of  the  hill  that  fronts  the  river 
flats.    Reported  by  Mr  Hurd. 

7  Village  site  just  north  of  Ihe  bridge  and  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Anthony  kill;  reporte<l  by  Mr  Hurd. 

8  Village  site  along  the  Hudson  just  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Hoosic,  a  mile  north  of  the  Kitchburg  railroad  bridge. 

9  Camp  site  just  east  of  Ihe  Stillwater  bridge  along  the  river. 

10  Camp  site  along  the  Hudson  a  mile  from  the  former  just  south 
of  the  county  line  and  north  of  a  brook  flowing  from  a  deep  gully. 

11  Village  site  on  the  Waller  White  farm  near  Schaghticoke. 

12  Village  site  on  the  Banker  farm  near  Schaghticoke  village. 
Pottery  and  numerous  flints  have  been  found. 

13  Village  site  east  of  the  bridge  road  at  Schaghticoke. 

14  Village  site  near  Schaghticoke  on  the  F.  W.  Borden  farm. 

15  Burial  knoll  on  the  Harrington  farm  near  Eagle  Bridge. 

16  Village  site  on  the  Harrington  farm  near  Eagle  Bridge.  Pot- 
tery has  been  found. 

17  Fortified  site  in  the  town  of  Hoosick  zj/j  miles  from  Eagle 
Bridge;  reported  by  J.  A.  Vandenberg. 

18  Village  site  on  the  Moses  farm  near  Eagle  Bridge. 

19  Village  site  covering  extensive  area  on  the  Vandenberg  farm 
in  South  Troy. 

20  Unawats  castle  was  in  the  southern  portion  of  Lanstngbuig  and 
opposite  \'an  5>chaick  island. 

21  Village  site  north  of  Waterford  bridge  and  along  the  Hudson. 
The  site  is  extensive  and  has  yielded  an  abundance  of  relics,  espe- 
cially stone  articles. 

22  The  Moeneniies'  castle  was  on  land  bought  by  Van  Rensselaer 
in  1630  of  the  Mahikans  east  of  the  river.  He  also  bought  land  ■  ' 
them  on  the  west  side  (Ooc.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  14:  i). 
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23  Village  site  on  the  Gurley  estate  at  Alhia.    The  occupation  ii 
I  preliisloric  and   welds  an  abundance  nf  stone  articles.     The  Rev 

O.  C,  Auringer  believes  he  has   found  "  a  stone  altar  and  cyst^" 
Mr  Hurd  says  the  relics  are  crude  and  much  weathered.  1 

24  A  cemetery  of  the  Mohawks  was  opened  on  First  street,  La»- 
stngburg.     This  location  is  where  the  Christian  Science  Chiirch  now    I 
stands. 

25  Camp  site  a  mile  ea^t  of  this  uii  the  hill  and  west  of  the  ridge  ^ 
road.    Reported  by  A.  C  Hurtl. 

26  Camp  sites  on  Vandenbergs  hill,  A  varied  and  sticces^vr  1 
occupation  over  5  dcres,  with  finest  articles  near  tiie  surface.  1 

27  Village  site  on  Crooked  lake  east  of  the  source  of  the  Wj- 
nanlskill  in  the  town  of  Sand  Lake.  This  has  scrapers  and  grooved 
axes. 

28  Some  Slockbridge  Indians  lived  at  Rrainard's  in  Nassau  ia 
1760.  where  Mr  Hoag's  orchard  stands.  The  place  was  called 
On-ti-ke-ho-mawck  (French,  p.  557). 

2f)  Village  site  near  East  Greenbiish  where  many  arrowheads  have 
been  found. 

30  Village  site  and  stronghold  on  a  hill  just  east  of  Castldon.  | 
Thf  land  is  now  owned  by  Jacob  Seanirin.    Much  of  the  site  has  been 
destroyed  by  excavation  for  sand.    The  site  is  regarded  as  Mahikan. 
and  Hudson  indeed  found  a  Mahikan  village  there.     The  pottery, 
however,  is  Mohawk  in  pattern. 

30  Large  camp  site  north  of  Rensselaer  on  the  flat  land  helow  the 
Forbes  property.  It  lies  along  the  road  and  just  south  of  a  small 
brook. 

31  Large  camp  site  or  village  near  Bu.skirk  Bridge. 

32  Village  site  at  Brookview  on  ModenerskiU  on  the  Howard 
Sutcliff  farm. 

Rockland  County 
List  of  Silfs 

1  Small  village  site  at  Stony  Point  with  camp  extended  out  onto 
Stony  Point  promontory.    There  were  shell  lieaps  at  this  place. 

2  Camp  on  the  Brewster  J.  Allison  farm,  east  of  Stony  Point. 
Rough  objects  and  hammerstones  have  been  found  there. 

3  Small  village  site  on  the  Sylvester  BuUon  farm,  Stony  Point. 
This  site  lies  abont  3  miles  from  the  river  at  a  locality  known  as 
Bui  son  I  own. 

4  Small  village  site  at  Johnsontown  about  5  miles  from  the  river 
There  were  cK-arings  here  and  evidence-^  of  cultivated  fields. 
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5  Village  site  at  Congers.  A  collection  of  arrow  points  has  been 
made  from  this  site  by  William  H.  Haskins. 

6  Burial  place  near  the  Hackensack  river  at  Valley  Cottage, 

7  Village  site  near  Rockland  lake. 

8  "  Village  site  in  Upper  Nyack  north  of  the  West  Shore  Rail- 
road station." 

9  Small  village  site  at  West  Nyack  near  Clarksville,  reported  by 
Robert  H.  Fenton  of  Nyack. 

10  \illage  site  south  of  Hook  mountain  on  the  lands  of  Snedcker, 
Tucker,  Hart,  Green  and  others.  In  this  area  numerous  implements 
of  stone  have  been  found. 

11  Scattered  sites  between  Orangeburg  and  Grand  View. 

12  Burial  site  at  the  outlet  of  a  brook  in  Nyack  on  the  Depew 
farm, 

13  Burial  site  at  the  north  end  of  South  Nyack  point. 

14  Village  site  near  Piermont  at  the  headquarters  of  Sparkill. 
Pottery  has  been  found  here. 

15  Village  site  on  the  James  V.  Clarke  property  at  Sparkill. 

16  Rock  shelter  on  Thorn  brook  northeast  of  the  village  of 
Ramapo,  described  by  Max  Schrabisch.  Mr  Schrabisch  in  visiting 
this  site  in  1907  found  quantities  of  pottery  under  the  leaf  mould 
that  had  filled  the  shelter.  More  than  six  hundred  fragments  have 
been  found  in  the  several  fireplaces. 

17  Rock  shelter  on  Thorn  mountain  due  north  from  the  village  of 
Ramapo.  Mr  Schrabisch  describes  this  as  half  way  up  the  southern 
slope  of  the  mountain  and  on  the  fifth  terrace.  Hundreds  of  flint 
nodules  were  found. 

18  Rock  shelter  on  the  west  slope  of  Thorn  mountain  opposite 
Sterlington.  The  shelter  is  described  as  not  more  than  40  feet  from 
the  bank  of  the  Ramapo  river  and  is  at  the  very  edge  of  the  ter- 
minal ridge  of  the  mountain.  Excavations  revealed  pottery  and  other 
evidences  of  occupation,  such  as  arrowheads,  spear  points,  scrapers 
and  chips. 

19  Rock  shelter  found  at  Pound  hill  not  far  from  its  summit  and 
en  its  southeastern  slope.  This  is  situated  Jj^  miles  northeast  of 
Sloalsburg  and  I'/i  miles  north  of  Stony  brook.  The  overhanging 
was  spacious  but  the  roof  was  but  5  feet  from  the  floor. 

20  Rock  shelter  at  Mine  hill  southwest  of  Pound  hill.  This  rock 
shelter  is  situated  close  to  the  boundary  line  between  Rockland  and 
Orange  counties.  Mr  Schrabisch,  who  discovered  the  shelter  de- 
scribes it  as  follows:   "  Its  lofty  roof  juts  far  out  in  front,  ther^ 
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1  it  a  pas-  ' 


a  colossal  boulder  parallel  to  the  ledge  and  forniing  with  i 
sageway  about  20  feet  long  and  5  feet  wide.     To  ihe  left  of  it  s 
rocky  mass  as  high  as  ihe  cliff  stands  outside.     This   remarkable 
place  has  been  but  partly  explored.  .    .   .  Examination  of  the  pas-    J 
sageway  reveals  some  'light  traces  of  an  ancient  fireplace  near  the    1 
center  as  indicated  bv  blackened  soil.  heat,  stones,  etc."  J 

Staten  Island '   (Richmond  county)  I 

List  of  Sites 

1  A  village  and  burial  site  and  burial  ground  at  Upper  or  Pelton'* 
Cove  occur  between  Livingston  and  West  New  Brighton.  WTifti 
the  Shore  road  was  cut  through  this  place  many  years  ago.  numben 
of  skeletons  were  found.  This  site  is  now  obliterated.  During  ihe 
last  ten  or  twenty  years  there  has  been  absolutely  nothing  lo  ."how 
aboriginal  occupation.  Old  people  now  living  remember  when  i 
large  sand  dune  was  to  be  seen  at  Ihis  spot,  and  the  finding  of  human 
bones  and  other  objects  washed  out  by  rains.  In  Hagadom'* 
"  Slaten  Islander."  June  4,  1856,  the  following  account  concerning 
this  site  occurs:  "  Mr  Dissosway's  lecture  on  the  Indians  of  Staten 
island,  last  Friday  evening,  wns  attended  by  many  nf  finr  mo't 
prominent  citizens.  The  church  was  filled  as  usual.  Mr  Dissosway 
delighted  his  audience  with  a  mass  of  historical  facts  and  incidents 
highly  instructive  and  interesting.  .At  the  close  of  his  remarks,  he 
exhibited  to  the  audience  some  skulls  of  the  Red  men,  found  on  Mr 
Samuel  Pelton's  farm,  together  with  their  arrows  and  other  article- 
used  by  them  in  peace  and  war.  Mr  Pelton  had  very  kindly  sent 
them  to  the  society  that  the  public  might  have  an  opportunity  to  sec 
them." 

2  A  village  site,  now  obliterated,  has  been  reported  al  West  New 
Brighton.  This  is  said  to  have  been  situated  in  part  between  Cedar 
and  Dongan  streets.  When  the  foundation  for  the  new  parish  house 
of  the  Church  of  the  .\scensinn  was  being  diig  in  the  'spring  of  100.?. 
shells,  skeletons  and  implements  are  said  to  have  been  found.  A 
three-pitted  hammerstone  and  a  ^mall  fragment  of  pottery  were 
found  by  the  writer.  The  skeletons,  or  rather  the  human  hones  seen 
by  the  writer,  were  recent  white  men's  bones :  but  we  were  told  thai. 

'The  informaiioii  roi.ccrninK  the  >;in-.  i.ii  Sliiini  i^Uiml  h^^  l^n  ukcn 
from  information  ^^iipplicil  by  Alan*ion  R.  Skinner  .iiu!  romaincd  principalli 
in  his  arlirle  on  the  "  I.rnapp  Tndiant  ^if  .'^latni  I-lanil."  in  vohimr  .i.  "f 
[lie  AnihrnpoloEical  P^iprrs  of  the  .^mc^i■■,ln   Mn-cnin  ■•{  N'alnral   Histciry. 
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I  colossal  boulder  parallel  to  the  ledge  and  forming  with  it  a  pas- 
sageway about  20  feet  long  and  5  feel  wide.  To  the  left  of  it  a 
rocky  mass  as  high  as  the  cliff  stands  outside.  This  remarkable 
place  has  been  but  partly  explored.  .  .  .  Exaniinalion  of  the  pas- 
sageway reveals  some  slight  traces  of  an  ancient  fireplace  near  tlie 
center  as  indicated  bv  blackened  soil,  heat,  stones,  clc."  <^ 


Staten  Island '  (Richmond  county)  ^H 

List  of  Sites 

1  A  village  and  burial  site  and  burial  ground  at  L'pper  or  Pehon^ 
Cove  occur  between  Livingston  and  West  New  Brighton.  When 
the  Shore  road  was  cut  through  this  place  many  years  ago.  number? 
of  skeletons  were  found.  This  "^ile  is  now  obliterated.  During  the 
last  ten  or  twenty  years  there  has  been  absolutely  nothing  to  show 
aboriginal  occupation.  Old  people  now  living  remember  when  a 
large  sand  dune  was  to  be  seen  at  this  spot,  and  the  finding  of  humati 
bones  and  other  objects  washed  out  by  rains.  In  Hagadom's 
"  Siaten  Islander."  June  4,  1856.  the  following  account  conceminf; 
this  site  occurs:  "  Mr  Dissosway's  lecture  on  the  Indians  of  Staten 
island,  last  Friday  evening,  was  attended  by  many  of  our  most 
prominent  citizens.  The  church  was  filled  as  usual.  Mr  Dissosway 
delighted  his  audience  with  a  mass  of  historical  facts  and  incidents 
highly  instructive  and  interesting;.  At  the  close  of  his  remarks,  he 
exhibited  to  the  audience  some  skulls  of  the  Red  men,  found  on  Mr 
Samuel  Pelton's  farm,  together  with  their  arrows  and  other  articles 
used  by  them  in  peace  and  war.  Mr  Pelton  had  very  kindly  sent 
them  to  the  society  that  the  public  might  have  an  opportimity  to  see 
them." 

2  A  village  site,  now  obliterated,  has  been  reported  at  West  New 
Brighton.  This  is  said  to  have  been  situated  in  part  between  Cedar 
nnd  Dongan  streets.  When  the  foundation  for  the  new  pari.sh  house 
of  the  Church  of  the  .\scension  was  hciiif;  dtip;  in  the  spring  of  ioo_';, 
shells,  skeletons  and  implements  are  said  to  have  been  found.  A 
three-pilled  hamnierslonc  and  a  small  fragment  of  pottery  were 
found  by  the  writer.  The  skeletons,  or  rather  the  human  bimes  seen 
by  the  writer,  were  recent  white  men's  hones:  but  we  were  told  that. 

'The  informaiioii  ronrcrninfr  the  'iu-  <ni  Sl;Ufii  i'^laml  ha^  Iiern  lak-rti 
from  mfornialinn  supplied  hy  Alan.son  H.  Skiiiiicr  :tiii!  ronlaincd  principally 
in  his  anidr  on  ibc  ■' I.ciiapr  Indiana  of  SvMcn  Maud."  in  volnmo  3.  ..f 
Ihr  Anihroi>..MKi<-al  P^pori  of  the  .'Vmerii-.ui   Mu-iimi  L>f  V.itiiral   Hi=lory. 
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in  the  older  part  of  the  graveyard,  skeletons  were  found  in  unmarked 
graves,  with  which  implements  were  discovered.  As  these  skeletons 
were  said  to  have  been  flexed  in  the  usual  Indian  fashion,  possibly 
the  succeeding  whites  selected  the  same  spot  for  their  graveyard 
that  the  Indians  had  use<I,  as  has  often  happened.  It  is  improbable 
that  Indians  and  white  settlers  used  the  same  burial  ground  simul- 
taneously ;  although  there  has  been  a  cemetery  here  for  many  years. 
The  objects  said  to  have  been  found  were  stone  axes  and  the  like, 
while  Indians  at  the  lime  of  the  settlers  would  undoubtedly  have 
had  the  iron  tomahawk  and  usual  trade  articles.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  no  one  versed  in  archeol<^y  was  present  at  the  discovery  of 
these  Indian  graves,  if  such  they  were.  At  Mariner's  Harbor,  be- 
ginning about  one-half  of  a  mile  south  of  the  station  and  running 
north  to  Bowman's  point,  in  every  field  are  traces  of  prolonged 
occupation,  fire-cracked  stones,  flint  chips,  potsherds  and  the  like. 
Two  spots,  however,  are  deserving  of  special  mention. 

3  On  South  avenue,  just  opposite  the  Arlington  station  of  the 
Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit  Railroad  is  what  remains  of  a  once 
much  larger  low  sandy  knoll  most  of  which  has  been  dug  away.  In 
May  1902,  half  a  dozen  shell  pits  were  opened,  all  of  which  averaged 
from  4  to  6  feet  deep,  with  about  an  equal  breadth.  They  were  all 
bowl-shaped  and  contained  animal  bones,  oyster  shells,  etc.  Several 
bone  and  antler  implements,  a  quantity  of  typical  Algonkin  pottery, 
fragments  of  quite  a  number  of  clay  pipes,  stone  arrow  points, 
scrapers,  hammerstones  and  a  flat,  thin,  double-sided  mortar  or 
metate  were  found.  A  portion  of  a  pestle,  a  grooved  axe,  and  a 
grooved  adze  were  picked  up  nearby.  Several  small  shell  heaps 
averaging  lo  by  6  feet,  and  from  4  to  6  inches  deep,  containing  the 
usual  camp  refuse,  were  also  opened.  In  the  nearby  fields,  portions 
of  a  couple  of  banner  stones,  grooved  axes,  a  couple  of  celts  and  a 
number  of  celt  blades  were  picked  up.  Celts  arc  very  rare  on  the 
north  shore  of  Staten  island ;  Mr  Skinner  in  ten  years  of  collecting 
says  he  has  never  obtained  a  single  specimen,  and  has  not  seen  more 
than  two  or  three.  A  stone  gouge,  the  only  one  reported  from 
Staten  island,  was  also  found  near  this  ^ite. 

4  Mariners'  Harbor.     Bowman's  brook  site  is  situated  on  the 
shore  of  Kill  van  Kull,  running  inland  for  some  distance  along  the 
north  shore  of  Bowman's  brook,  or.  as  it  is  often  called,  Newton's 
creek  or  Deharts  brook.  In  the  early  spring  of  1903,  thf 
Milliken   Rrothers  started  work  on  a  large  steel  plant  * 

covers  ihe  entire  ground  once  occupied  by  this  site. 
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was  dug  uiit  and  carted  away,  ihc  hhell  pits,  fireplaces  and  reftue 
dump  of  a  large  village  were  exposed  and  many  examined  by  us. 
Later  the  village  cemetery  also  came  ti>  light.  Probably  from  6(t* 
tr.  one  hnndred  pits  were  exposed  id  all,  during  Ihe  years  1903—7 
and  tlic  contents  of  mosi  of  these  were  losl.  These  pits  were  bowl- 
shaped  and,  tike  those  at  the  site  ai  v\rlingluii  station,  averaged  from 
4  to  6  feet.  In  some  cases  the  pils  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
used  tor  some  lime,  probably  as  garbage  dumps.  A  layer  ol  fresh, 
clean  sand  having  been  thrown  over  them  when  tliey  became  oficn- 
ive,  a  new  deposit  of  refuse  was  started,  a  practice  which  now  may 
be  observed  somelinies  among  both  whites  and  Indians.  In  one  ca**. 
the  complete  skeleton  of  a  dog,  laid  out  in  regular  ()rder  on  one  side, 
was  found.  It  was  buried  at  a  considerable  depth,  and  coN-cred  with 
a  layer  of  oyster  shells  and  charcoal.  The  abundance  of  pnt6henl> 
on  this  site  was  remarkable,  and  llic  earthenware  varied  greatly  ill 
quality  and  design.  The  majority  of  the  specimens  were  of  ihe 
typical  Algonkin  type,  but  some  were  distinctly  Iroquoian  in  design. 
The  constricted  neck,  raised  and  peaked  rim,  notched  angle,  and,  in 
one  case,  a  crude  attempt  at  depicting  the  human  face,  potnid 
clearly  to  the  influence  of  the  Mohawk  or  other  Iroquois,  The 
fragments  of  the  vessel  just  referred  to  showed  the  pot  lo  have  Wen 
one  of  very  large  size.  It  was  decorated  by  a  series  of  incised  lines 
in  a  sort  of  chevron  jiattern ;  at  intervals,  curious  little  knobs  occurred 
on  which  the  human  face  was  represented  by  three  incised  lines,  two 
for  the  eyes  and  one  for  the  niinith.  As  far  as  the  writer '  knows. 
no  other  article  has  been  obtained  in  this  neighborhood.  Implements 
of  bone  and  antler  were  comparatively  abundant,  though  lacking  in 
variety.  They  comprised  bone  awls,  antler  cylimlers  and  turtleshell 
ctips.  A  notable  object  was  a  fragment  of  an  antler  impletnent  ap- 
parently a  pin,  which  had  a  carved  head.  Stone  implements,  suchas 
arrow  points  and  grooved  axes,  were  fairly  abundant;  but  no  celts 
occurred.  At  first  no  burials  were  discovered :  but  later,  widening  the 
railroad  cut  di.sdosed  many  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  knoll  on 
which  the  village  was  situated.  The  skeletons  were  found  beneath  3 
or  4  feet  of  sand,  as  .-i  rule:  and  in  the  ca«c  of  regular  burial.  alway> 
with  arms  and  knees  flexed,  .\s  many  as  fnnr  of  these  were  found 
in  one  grave.  \n  relics  of  any  kind  occurred  with  them  except  in 
one  instance.'  In  some  instances  "bone  burials"  occurred.  Appar- 
ently the  flesh  had  been  allowed  to  rot  away  from  the  bones :  they 

II,   IV 
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Types  of  coastal  Algonkian  poltc 
Alanson  Skinner,  collector.  Nos.  i 
5.  6,  7.  8  show  Iroquoian  influence. 


'  from   Mariners'  Harbor.  Slaien  Islanil. 
z,  4  are  lypically  Algonkian.  but  Nos.  3, 
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were  ihen  buried  in  a  hole  and  iruvered  wilh  sand.  A  burial  of  Ihe 
more  regular  form  was  thus  described  by  the  writer  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  Ihe  Stateii  Island  Associatiun  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  fur 
May  1906: 

"  On  May  12,  1906,  while  carrying  on  my  Investigation:;  011  the 
Ijrdiistoric  Indian  village  site  exposed  by  Ihe  building  of  Milliken 
Brothers'  (steel)  foundry  ai  Mariners'  Harbor,  a  grave  was  found 
exposed  by  the  recent  enlarging  of  the  railroad  cut  which  nini 
through  the  plant  (bisecting  Ihe  Bowman's  Itrook  site ) .  The  grave 
w;is  found  about  10  feet  south  of  the  first  ojie  which  1  had  opened 
in  that  victnitj.  It  was  about  7  feet  broad  by  sy^  feet  deep  and  of 
lietuliar  structure.  A  streak  of  black  earth  ran  through  the  yellow 
sand  and  formed  a  bowl-shaped  pit.  This  streak  was  about  6  inches 
thick,  broadening  into  pockets  at  both  ends,  and  contained  relics. 
.\t  the  bottom  of  the  pit  were  some  very  large  sherds,  which  were 
later  restored  and  found  to  be  the  rim  and  most  of  the  sides  of  a  pot 
of  typical  Algonkin  style.  The  bollotn  only  is  missing.  On  the 
sherds  lay  several  stones,  which  indicates  that  the  pot  was  whole  or 
nearly  so  when  placed  in  the  grave,  and  chat  the  stones  had  been 
cast  upon  it  with  the  purpose  of  breaking  it.  .\bout  i  foot  higher 
than  the  sherds  and  3  feet  to  the  west  was  fmind  the  skeleton  of  3 
person  above  average  age,  flexed  as  usual,  heading  north,  with  the 
face  to  the  east.  The  skull  was  crushed,  probably  by  the  weight  of 
the  earth.  No  relics  were  found  with  it,  but  an  oyster  shell  lay  upon 
t!ie  bones  of  the  hands,  which  were  folded  before  the  face.  Fire- 
cracked  stones  also  lay  upon  and  near  the  skeleton.  A  small  pocket 
of  blackened  earth  immediately  surrounded  the  skeleton,  but  the 
niher  soil  within  the  black  boundary  was  hard,  compact,  yellow  earth. 
.\bout  8  inches  above  these  was  a  deposit  of  oyster  shells  about  2^3 
to  3  feet  thick  above  the  bones.  With  this  exception,  no  relics  were 
found  with  any  skeletons  taken  out  personally  or  removed  b>'  laborers 
During  the  summer  a  perfect  pottery  vessel  is  said  to  have  been 
fotnid  by  the  workmen,  but  whether  with  a  burial  or  not  the  writer 
was  unable  to  ascertain.  It  was  described  as  being  of  typical 
.-\lgonkin  style  witltout  any  attempt  at  ornamentation.  The  vessel 
has  di.-iappeareil  and  it  is  alleged  to  have  been  sold  to  a  collector  in 
New  Jersey.  While  still  with  (his  subject,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
mention  that  a  skull  found  by  the  writer,  from  this  site,  has  more 
than  twenty  Wormian  hones." 

This  site  is  now  practically  obliterated.  a>  the  "  Indian  fields  " 
northward  to  Rowm.in's  point. 
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5  On  Tuinesseii's,  or  Old  Place  Neck,  there  is  a  large  village  site. 
Near  the  extreme  point  are  shell  pits  and  fireplaces,  unusually  far 
apart.  Some  of  the  refuse  pits  here  are  of  considerable  size  and 
depth.  Evidently  this  is  a  site  the  date  of  which  can  be  placed  at 
the  early  historic  period.  Potter;-  occurs,  bearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Iroquoian,  though  not  so  marked  as  that  found  at  the 
Bowman's  brook  site.  -A  brass  arrow  point,  gun  flints,  leaden  bullets, 
a  pewter  trade  ring,  fragments  of  trade  pipes,  etc..  have  been  found 
on  the  surface,  and  a  liny  piece  of  brass  kettle,  perforated  (perhaps 
for  suspension),  came  from  a  shell  pit  on  this  site.  Trade  articles 
are  generally  rare  throughout  Staten  island.  Iron  trade  axes  have 
never  been  found,  nor  has  the  writer  ever  seen  any  from  hereabouts, 
although  they  are  often  mentioned  in  early  deeds.  No  antler  or 
bone  implements  have  been  found  here.  Graves,  with  relics  in  or 
near  them,  were  reported  on  the  property  of  the  Rev,  James  Kinney 
some  years  ago.  Some  graves  opened  here  by  the  writer  proved  to 
be  those  of  whiles. 

6  Bloomfield  (Watclic^ie).  There  is  no  special  large  village  site 
in  this  region,  but  relics  occur  more  or  less  abundantly  on  all  the 
dunes  and  sandhills'  A  stone  plummet  ( ?),  grooved  axes,  Iroquoian 
pottery,  pipes,  arrow  points,  etc.,  have  been  found  here.  Isaiah 
Merrill  has  a  fine  collection  of  objects  said  to  have  been  collected 
about  here,  among  which  is  a  steatite  bead.  .\n  inscribed  clay  bead, 
with  incised  figures,  is  also  said  to  have  been  fotmd  here.  The  site 
is  peculiar  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  shell  pits  and  .-similar 
remains.  Relics  occur  almost  entirely  as  surface  finds.  Celts  have 
been  found.  A  fine  perforated  arrow  imint  was  found  by  the  writer 
Slime  years  ago  at  a  spot  where  Irtxjuoiati  pottery  was  frequent. 
Objects  which  .seem  to  be  gun  flints,  bni  are  chipi>ed  from  native 
yellow  jasper,  etc.,  wer^  in  the  collection  of  Mr  Merrill.  These 
seemed  to  the  writer  to  be  autlienlic.  and  it  is  jKissible  that  the  Indians 
did  manufacture  these  useful  objects  rather  than  buy  the  English 
flints  from  tlie  whites.  The  .stone  bead  in  Mr  Merrill's  collection  is 
pink  steatite,  thick,  square  and  altogether  remarkable.  It  is  said 
that  Mr  Merrill  had  at  one  time  a  "  handful  "  of  these  lieads;  but 
when  the  writer  viewed  the  collection,  some  years  ago.  only  one 
remained.  Other  notable  objects  in  his  collection  were  a  banner 
stone,  fragments  of  others  and  several  celts. 

7  ,'\t  the  angle  of  Watchogue  road,  near  its  junction  with  Union 
avenue,  graves  are  reportc<l  to  have  l>ecn  foun<l.  The  site  is  well 
known  locally  as  the  "  burying  ground."    Several  grooved  axes  have 
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'^  come  from  this  site,  Altcnipls  to  locate  auy  remaining  graves  have 
been  unsuccessful.  Another  dune  with  relics  is  between  Chelsea  and 
Tnivisville. 

8  Scattered  lodges  and  sunie  shells  are  found  along  the  north: 
aide  of  Long  Neck. 

9  Scattered  lodges  are  to  be  seen  on  the  south  side  of  Long  N'cclb 
opposite  Price's  island;  also  a  shell  heap,  with  pits,  which  contain 
no  relics.  Kelics  are  found  all  over  the  end  of  the  neck,  but  nowhere 
abundant.  Excavations  on  the  south  side  uf  the  neck  proved  unsuc 
cessful,  the  shell  heap  there  being  apparently  only  a  shell-fish  drying 
heap.  Price's  Meadow  island,  a  sand  dune  rising  from  the  tnH 
meadows,  has  many  indications  of  being  an  Indian  site.  There  are 
no  shells  there,  however. 

10  A  site  is  said  to  he  located  at  New  Springville  on  Corson's 
brook.  Shells  and  graves  are  reported ;  also  an  iron  arrowhead.  The 
writer  has  not  been  successful  in  personally  locating  this  site,  up  Ii> 
date.  The  locality  differs  from  almost  all  the  others  on  the  island, 
in  that  ihe  soil  is  not  sandy,  and  we  have  seen  no  indications  oi 
aboriginal  occupation  of  any  kind.  Many  people  have  said  that  they 
found  Indian  implements  there,  however,  and  at  one  time  a  sktiU, 
said  to  be  Indian,  was  found  in  the  hud  uf  Corson's  brook  after  a 
freshet  had  eaten  away  the  banks. 

11  A  camp  site  is  reported  between  Journeay  avenue  and  Anna- 
dale  road,  near  Richmond  Plank  road,  which  contains  early  relics. 

12  There  is  a  small  village  site  on  Lake's  Meadow  island,  with 
a  sm.iU  shell  heap,  where  are  found  early  relics  of  Indian  origin.  In 
a  letter  to  his  sister,  Miss  Helen  Thoreau,  dated  from  Staten  island, 
July  21,  1843,  Tlioreau  says,  "  I-ast  Sunday  I  walked  over  to  I^ke 
Island  farm.  ...  As  I  was  coming  away,  I  took  my  toll  out  of 
the  soil  in  the  shape  of  arrowheads,  which  may  after  all  be  the 
surest  crop,  certainly  not  effected  by  drought." 

13  Following  up  Sandy  brook  and  from  there  to  Kreischerville. 
is  a  series  of  "  Indian  fields."  Inland  ril  Wmxlriiw  there  are  relics 
about  the  Sandy  brook.  Relics  occur  at  Sandy  Ground,  oil  the  farm 
of  Isaac  Wort,  sr,  and  also  near  one  of  the  clay  pits  in  the  woods. 
isolated  from  all  others. 

14  The  sites  from  the  Sandy  brook  to  the  Wort  farm  are  remark- 
able for  the  number  of  stone  nmrtars  found  tliere.  .\ccording  10 
Messrs  Samuel  and  Isaac  \\  nrt.  some  very  peculiar  burials  were 
discovered  during  the  leveling  uf  a  knoll  on  the  i)roi>erty  of  Samuel 
Wort  many  yenrs  :if,'i».     When  earth  was  being  removed,  a  stone- 
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walled  "  chamber  "  was  discovered,  and,  on  removing  the  stones, 
several  skeletons  were  found,  with  many  relics,  including  a  great 
many  arrow  and  spear  points  and  a  "stone  bowl"  (probably  a 
steatite  pot).  None  of  these  objects  now  remain;  but  most  of  the 
stones  taken  from  the  grave  are  still  to  be  seen  piled  up  near  the 
original  site.  There  are  very  many  of  these,  which  appear  to  have 
been  brought  some  distance,  A  number  show  the  action  of  fire. 
Isaac  Wort  claims  to  have  found  other  similar  stone  graves  there- 
about, but  says  they  contained  no  relics.  He  also  says  that,  in  his 
boyhood,  iron  trade  axes  were  abundant  on  these  sites;  but  unfortu- 
nately none  has  survived  the  years.  Glass  beads,  etc.,  have  been 
found, 

15  Lodges,  shells,  etc.,  run  from  Cedar  hill  to  Winant's  brook. 

16  There  are  sites  all  along  the  shore  to  Kreischerville,  with  early 
relics.  All  the  sandy  fields  along  the  shore  yield  relics  but  here  and 
there  shell  pits  and  heaps  proclaim  more  specialized  occupation. 

17  At  Burial  point  graves  are  said  to  have  been  found. 

18  One  site,  near  Rossville  post  office,  had  yielded  very  many 
arrow  points,  of  a  strange  archaic  "  double-ended  "  type.  There  is 
a  large  shell  heap  in  this  field,  containing  pottery.  '  A  hill  near  the 
Rossville  road  is  known  to  local  collectors,  as  "  Hammer  Stone  hill," 
on  account  of  the  abundance  of  pitted  hammerstones  found  there. 
Brass  thimbles,  etc.,  have  been  found. 

19  Extensive  shell  mounds  may  still  be  seen  near  the  Billop  house. 
Burial  ridge,  nearby,  was  excavated  by  George  H.  Pepper  for  the 
American  Museum  in  1895.  Horn  and  bone  implements  are  found, 
bearing  traces  of  fabrics  and  copper.  Shells  occur  all  over  the  point, 
and  as  far  north  as  Richmond  Valley.  A  grooved  axe  weighing  12 
pounds  was  found  here.  I>uring  the  past  few  years  excavation  on 
some  sites  has  been  prohibited,  and  little  plowing  has  been  done;  so 
that  surface  hunting  was  profitless.  Clandestine  attempts  at  digging 
in  the  famous  "  Burial  ridge  "  met  with  no  success  on  account  of  the 
comprehensiveness  of  former  excavations.  In  former  years,  how- 
ever, much  was  written  about  this  site,  especially  by  George  H. 
Pepper,  Capt.  R.  D.  W'ainwright  and  others.  The  shell  heaps  them- 
.selvcs  have  been  little  worked,  except  by  Max  Be<IelI  of  Pleasant 
Plains;  but  there  is  considerable  literature  extant  concerning  the 
famous  "  Burial  ridge." 

20  Huguenot.  A  small  shell  heap  is  located  on  the  bluff  overlook- 
ing the  bay,  near  Sequine's  point.  "  "  1  small  shell  heap  at 
a  point  where  the  Indians  pf"  fishing.     A  few 

19 
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tiny  fraguieiils  of  poiltry  and  deer  huncs  were  found.    A  lew  small 
isolated  heaps  are  near  Prince's  bay. 

21  On  Richmond  avenue  near  Arrochar  station,  there  is  a  site 
apparently  nnich  older  than  many  others;  but  still  Lcnapt  in  origin. 
There  are  probably  more  sites  in  this  neighborhow],  but  none  has 
been  reported.  Grooved  axes,  arrow  poinis,  etc.,  with  an  occasiuiul 
bit  of  pottery,  are  fmmd,  and  shell  pits  nccur.  From  the  appc:tr:uicc 
of  the  objects  found,  this  is  perhaps  a  very  ancient  camp  site.    "Oudc 


Fig.  88     Skeletons  found  at  Uuria]  RidKc  To 
for  Amerkan   Mii«tum   of   Xatural    History 


\i11e,  S.  1.,  by  George  H,  Pepper. 


Dorp.''  n   Dutcli    town   1) 
periixl.  was  iuciilt-d  near 


t(l  by  the   [iidiiiiTi  during  the  historic 
<.■:  Mill  mi  nbjucis  Midi  ;i>  tlic   Indirms 
luld  have  iisfd  at  iliat  d.'ite  st-cni  tn  have  been  discuvered. 

22  A  camp  >ite  and  i-cattLTcd  relics  bavc  been  reporled  on  Harbor 
Iliil  gi)lf  link-,  a  little  abuve  Castlctnn  avenue  and  near  Richmond 
I  urn  pike. 

23  There  arc  camp  -ilcs  at  Silver  lake;  <inc  sbcil  |)it,  with  )>ottery. 
was  n]iciied  by  .Mr  Skinner.  .Scatn-red  relics  api>earcHl  along  the 
shore  road  near  St  George. 
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24  A  camp  site  is  located  on  Harbor  hill  near  Harbor  brook  and 
Lafayette  avenue. 

25  A  camp  site  occurs  near  the  junction  of  Bard  avenue  and 
Clove  road,  at  the  foot  of  Naiiyberry  hill,  just  above  Schoenian's 
pond.  Most  of  these  sites  are  fully  described  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Natural  Science  Association  of  Staten  Island  for  January  lo, 
1903. 

26  A  large  camp  site  is  back  of  Richmond  in  a  clearing  in  the 
woods  near  Ketchum's  Mill  pond,  on  Simonson's  brook,  where 
grooved  axes  and  other  relics  have  been  found.  It  is  near  Richmond 
creek  and  distant  from  all  other  sites.  The  ground  is  hard,  with 
many  boulders,  as  is  the  case  at  Silver  lake,  and  no  shells  whatever 
appear.  Up  to  date,  no  pottery  has  been  found ;  but  the  writer  has 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  Ihe  site  thoroughly,  as  it  has 
never  been  plowed  or  tared  of  vegetation  during  his  time.  He  has 
found  a  few  objects,  however,  and  formerly  a  number  were  obtained 
by  others. 

27  A  shell  heap  has  been  reported  on  the  salt  meadow  near  Lake's 
mill.  A  search  by  the  writer  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  few  shells 
on  ihe  meadow  toward  Giffords,  which  are  apparently  aboriginal. 
No  pottery  or  relics  occur,  but  a  few  flint  flakes  are  found.  Appar- 
ently, this  is  a  "  clam-drying  "  place.  We  have  been  shown  and 
have  found  a  few  arrow  points  in  this  vicinity,  but  they  occurred 
on  higher  ground. 

28  On  \Vard's  hill,  near  Cebra  avenue,  many  triangular  so-called 
"  war-points  "  have  been  found  in  a  small  area.  Such  an  abundance 
of  these  war-points,  so  far  from  any  known  camp  or  village  site, 
is  remarkable. 

St  Lawrence  County 
List  of  Sites 

1  Village  and  fort  southwest  of  the  railroad  bridge  at  Racquette 
river.  The  earthwork  was  an  irregular  inclosure  with  an  open  side 
toward  (he  river.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  place  for  a  stockade. 
There  was  a  deep  ditch  surrounding  the  wall.  Doctor  Beauchamp 
figures  this  site  as  91  in  his  aboriginal  occupation. 

2  Burial  site  in  the  town  of  Massena  on  Long  Sault  island,  on 
the  property  of  the  St  Lawrence  Power  and  Development  Company. 

3  Fort  site,  a  mile  .'southwest  of  Massena  on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
Racquette  river, 

4  Village  site  at  east  end  of  Long  Sault  island.  An  abundance  of 
pottery  has  been  reported  from  this  place  and  graves  have  been  dis- 
covered. 
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5  Burial  site  on  Long  Sault  island  and  a  mound  south  rif  ihf 
village  site  previously  mentioned.  The  occupaiion  is  similar  to  lliai 
of  the  mound-builder  culture  and  numerous  interesting  relics  have 
been  found.  Among  these  maj-  be  mentioned  gorgets,  gouges.  large 
chipped  implements,  a  cache  of  large  quartz  blades,  coarse  cloth  of 
aboriginal  implements,  a  cache  of  large  (|uartz  blades,  coarse  cloth  of 
lory),  platform  and  monitor  pipes  and  stone  beads. 

6  Camp  site  a  mile  east  of  Massena  Center.  Stone  mortars  and 
]>estles  and  other  relics  have  been  reported. 

7  Village  site  near  Helena  on  the  St  Rt^s  river,  in  the  town  of 
Urashcr.  A  considerable  number  of  pijjes  and  broken  ixjttery  haw 
been  found  here. 

8  Earthwork  on  the  farm  of  H.  C.  Holbrook  on  lot  lo.  in  the 
northeast  pari  of  Postdam.  The  work  is  described  as  senncircuUr. 
west  of  the  river  and  one-half  of  a  mile  north  of  the  river  ai 
Racquettesville.  There  were  .several  gates  and  there  were  fire  prts 
both  within  and  without  the  inclosure. 

9  Village  site  near  mill  pond,  near  the  village  of  Madrid. 

10  Village  site  near  the  narrows  on  Black  lake,  and  on  a  rise  of 
lan<l  cast  of  Edwardsville.    This  site  covered  considerable  terrhorj'. 

11  Rock  paintings  on  a  bluff  rising  from  Black  lake  near  Cellars. 

12  Village  site  near  a  small  stream  in  lot  45,  in  Morristown  town- 
ship.   This  also  is  near  the  Cedar  settlement. 

13  Village  site  at  tlie  west  end  of  Black  lake  on  a  rise  of  ground 
near  Patchlin  bay. 

14  Village  siie  on  the  St  Lawrence  river  near  the  present  city  of 
Ogdensburg.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  Jesuit  mission  of  "La 
Presentation." 

15  Small  village  site  at  Indian  Point  of  La  Galette. 

16  \'illage  site  on  lot  20,  near  Ogdensburg.  This  is  described  by 
Hough  as  having  'the  ditch  »m  the  inside  and  Beauchamp  gives  a 
diagram  <if  it  in  liis  figure  70. 

17  \illagc  site  on  the  shores  of  Cranberry  lake.  Xo  definite 
l,.caiily  is  given. 

18  Karlhwnrk  in  liie  town  of  Macouib  along  Birch  creek  near 
Pope  Mills.  This  is  described  by  Hough  and  figured  by  Beauchamp, 
figure  72.  .\n  examination  of  the  site  revealed  that  most  of  the 
e.nrth  wall  had  been  <ie.-.iri>yed  but  that  broken  pottery  flints  and 
lire-cracked  stones  were  abundant.    The  oeeujiation  was  Troquoiaii. 

Hj  Earthwork  simitar  in  form  on  a  bill  near  Birch  creek. 
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20  Village  and  earthwork  on  the  W.  P.  Houghton  and  J.  Sweet 
farm  in  Macomb  township  and  near  Macomb  (figure  94). 

21  Circular  wall  on  the  property  of  the  St  Lawrence  Lead  Mining 
Company  near  Brasie  Corners.  Hough  describes  it  on  page  20  of 
his  account  and  Beauchamp  gives  a  drawing  in  his  figure  8. 

22  Village  site  on  the  shores  of  the  St  Lawrence  at  Chippewa 
bay.  There  are  evidences  of  a  lengthy  occupation  by  several  differ- 
ent peoples. 

23  Camp  south  of  Potsdam  where  arrowheads  and  spear  points 
have  been  found. 

24  Earthwork  on  lot  20,  Oswegatchie,  along  the  river.  Beau- 
champ  describes  this  as  on  B.  Pope's  land. 

25  Camps  along  the  St  Regis  river  near  the  mouth  and  one  village 
site  on  the  south  side, 

26  Burial  site  on  a  hill  northeast  of  Edwardsville.  A  pendant 
gorget  was  found  there  in  1910. 

Much  work  remains  to  be  done  in  St  Lawrence  county,  especially 
along  the  St  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries.  The  river  formed  a 
natural  route  for  many  migrating  peoples. 

Saratoga  County 
List  of  Sites 

1  Burial  place  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Sacandaga  near  the 
village  of  West  Day,  near  the  town  lineof  Edinburg. 

2  Camp  sites  near  the  Mill  pond  on  Snookkill,  in  the  town  of 
Wilton.  A  considerable  number  of  relics  have  been  found  in  this 
vicinity. 

3  Village  site  near  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Saratoga  Springs. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Indians  used  the  water  at  the  springs  and 
camped  along  the  escarpment. 

4  A  village  site  situated  at  the  Gravel  hill  in  Saratoga  Springs. 

5  Camp  sites  with  early  relics  are  reported  by  the  Rev.  O.  C. 
Auringer  all  about  Sarati^a  lake. 

6  Burial  site  in  which  pottery  has  been  found  near  the  village  of 
Saratoga  Lake  and  just  south  of  the  outlet  along  the  bridge  road. 

7  Village  site  on  Arrowhead  farm  sif  hill  on  the  west 
side  of  Sarat(^  lake  and  the  Kr 

8  Camp  sites  near  the  mout* 

9  Village  site  in  Victor' 
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10  Trails  with  scattered  camps  along  Fish  creek  to  Saratoga  Wat 

1 1  Village  site  in  Schuylerville. 

12  Burial  site  in  Schuylerville  yielding  modem  relics.  Many 
graves  were  discovered  when  the  foundation  for  the  opera  house 
was  excavated. 

13  Burial  site  in  Schuylerville  in  which  prdiisioric  relics  haw 
been  discovered. 

14  Small  village  site  below  Mechanics  lie  near  the  mouth  of  4 
small  stream  and  on  the  southeast  side.  This  site  is  nearly  opposiK 
the  Kings  farm  site  in  Rensselaer  county,  town  of  Schaghticokc 

15  Scattering  relics  have  been  found  along  Anthony  kill  west  of 
Mechanicville. 

16  Camp  site  yielding  articles  near  the  village  of  Stillwater  bit 
nov^  obliterated  by  the  barge  canal. 

17  Camp  site  with  arrowheads  and  other  articles  near  Bemis 
Heights  and  south  of  the  battlefield. 

18  Village  site  covering  extensive  area  on  Round  lake.  The 
specimens  found  are  numerous  and  seem  to  be  of  some  antiquity> 
being  considerably  weathered  and  many  of  them  crude.  The  State 
Museum  has  five  or  six  slate  knives  and  several  fragments  of  semi- 
lunar knives  from  ihis  site. 

ig  Small  village  site  near  the  inlet  of  Round  lake. 

20  Extensive  site  on  Peebles  island,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mohawk.  This  is  probably  Unawats  castle  marked  on  the  Van 
Rensselaer  map  of  1630.  Chipped  red  slate  arrow  and  spear  point* 
have  been  found  in  abundance  at  the  southeastern  end  of  the  island. 
There  is  an  earthwork  of  the  Revolutionary  period  at  the  other  end, 
though  flints  are  found  in  the  fields  about  it,  Albert  C.  Hurd  reports 
that  the  most  productive  portion  of  the  site  is  at  ihe  northeast  end 
of  the  island  and  on  either  side  of  the  railroad  tracks. 

21  Village  site  mentioned  in  the  Iroquois  tradition,  just  above 
Cohoes  Falls  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mohawk.  A  few  relics 
have  been  found  on  the  west  side. 

22  Several  camp  sites  in  the  vicinity  of  Ilalfmoon. 

23  Camp  sites  south  of  the  road  from  Crescent  to  Ifalfmoon. 
along  the  river. 

24  \illage  site  near  \'ischers  Ferry  now  destroyed  by  the  barge 
canal. 

25  Cam])  sites  near  CHfton  Park.  The  State  ^fuseum  has  a  num- 
ber of  relics  from  this  vicinity. 

26  Camp  sites  near  Res  ford  flats. 
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27  Camp  sites  reported  on  Ballston  lake. 

28  Camp  site  in  Charlton  on  the  east  side  of  Consalus  vlie. 

29  Camp  site  on  the  eastern  margin  of  Consalus  vlie,  in  the  town 
of  Charlton.  A  considerable  number  of  flints,  bones  and  burned 
stones  were  found  here.  Mr  Van  Epps  believes  this  a  very  early 
site  and  said  it  was  explored  by  H.  B.  McWilliam. 

30  Cache  near  Consalus  vlie  containing  more  than  eighty  broad 
flint  blades.  With  these  blades  were  two  spears  of  yellow  jasper 
about  2^  inches  in  diameter.  The  location  is  upon  the  farm  of 
H.  B.  McWilliam. 

31  Camp  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  west  of  the  two  former 
sites  and  on  the  headwaters  of  a  small  stream  running  through  West 
Charlton  and  uniting  with  Crabkill  on  the  boundary  line  of 
Schenectady  county.  Mr  Van  Epps  believes  this  an  early  site  and 
that  it  was  situated  on  the  shore  of  an  ancient  lake.  He  describes 
it  as  a  lacustrine  swamp. 

32  Camps  along  the  river  at  Viscliers  Ferry  where  a  large  num- 
ber of  relics  have  been  found.  Reported  by  Mr  Hurd  and  Mr  Van 
Epps. 

33  Camps  on  the  south  side  of  Big  Bend  in  Moreau  township. 

34  Village  and  camp  site  just  east  of  Clifton  Park  in  the  township 
of  Halfmoon. 

35  Camp  site  near  Burnt  Hills. 

Schenectady  County 
List  of  Siles 

1  Camp  site  on  the  Mohawk  in  the  town  of  GlenvJUe.  This  is 
in  the  bend  of  the  river  south  of  the  railroad  tracks  and  about  2>j 
miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  Vcrfkill. 

2  Camp  site  2'/^  miles  from  the  former  described  in  the 
"  .'American  .Archeologist."  1894. 

3  Camp  site  west  of  the  river  at  Hoffmans  Ferry,  on  the  farm  of 
George  Fick. 

4  A  series  of  camp  siles  east  of  Hoffmans  Ferry  and  in  the  bend 
of  the  river  one-half  of  a  mile  east  of  Verfkill. 

5  Burial  place  with  ancient  interments  which  yielded  bone  imple- 
ments, slate  tubes,  a  cofqper  •'•*e,  135  copper  beads  and  a  gorget. 
This  site  is  in  tiw  he  excavations  were  described 
by  Mr  Van  I  "arian,"  1894. 
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6  Camp  site  on  ihe  fanii  of  Aaron  Bradt  near  Hoffmans  Fcny. 
Some  lai^e  flint  knives  and  a  stone  tube  were  discovered  here  in 
1899. 

7  Camp  site  wiih  a  hearth  ahuut  one-lialf  of  a  mile  east  of 
Hoffmans  Ferry  cxjKiscd  by  the  caving  at  the  river-  bnnk.  The 
hearth  was  about  2  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  ihc  rivff 
bottom  and  was  covered  by  alluviuni. 

8  Garden  bed  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  near  the  head\s'nlei>  oi 
Chautanoonda  creek.  This  was  about  one-half  of  a  mile  west  frmr 
the  Qenville  road  to  Hoffmans  Ferry. 

9  Camp  site  on  the  headwaters  of  Chautanoonda  creek  about  iVj 
miles  from  Glcnviile  on  the  flats  of  the  creek  southeast  of  the  (Sen- 
villc  road,  on  the  farm  of  S,  Alexander. 

10  Village  site  on  Touveuna  hill  directly  south  from  tilcnville 
and  on  the  ^ad  that  winds  southward  to  the  Mohawk  nn<l  rearhe* 
it  just  east  of  Patterson ville.  This  site  is  especially  rich  in  surface 
fiuds  and  has  been  descrtlwd  in  the  "  Museum  "  Vol.  2  for  i8">6, 
ats'i  "  Popular  Science  News  "  for  1902. 

11  Village  site  covering  aboiu  5  acres  near  Rexford  Flats.  T)ii* 
is  about  I  mile  east  of  Alplaus,  and  about  3  miles  northeast  of 
Schenectady. 

12  Burial  site  in  the  northwest  part  of  Roiterdam  .ihout  onc-h.ilf 
of  a  mile  west  of  Fattersiinvillc  village.  This  is  on  the  low  lanil  at 
liie  foot  of  the  hill  and  between  the  railroad  track  and  the  road,  wt 
far  from  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream. 

1,1  Village  site  within  the  i)resent  limits  of  Schenectady  and  along 
the  banks  of  the  Mohawk.  Here  were  cleared  tracts  of  land  when 
the  Dutch  entered  the  region. 

14  Camp  site  near  Niskayuna  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
Polished  slate  im])lenienis  foimd  here  by  Langdon  Gibson. 

Schoharie  County 

List  of  Sil,-s 
1  Cerfinnnial  slniic  \k-.i[.  near  Sloan,--ville.  Thi>  deiinsil  of  cnbble 
uiid  lidd  >lnni>s  was  mciitiuned  by  the  Ncv,  Gideon  Hawley.  1753. 
it  i-  ^;Lill  Uiai  each  Indian  who  I^a^sCll  by  the  heap  wonld  cast  a  stone 
Tipiiii  it,  'i'lic  deposit  w;is  .ilmut  4  rnrls  li>ng  and  from  16  to  30  feet 
wide  and  fiimi  10  in  [5  feet  high.  This  slmie  heap  has  now  been 
dr^tnivvd.  It  N  iiK-.Hinncd  U  |.  K.  Simms  in  his  hist-.rv  of  .'ich,.- 
liaHe  c<„mly  tv.6i3). 
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Schuyler  County  ^^^^^^^| 

1  Village  site  on  the  east  shore  of  Little  lake,  lol  57,  Itnra  at 
Tyrone. 

2  Canip  site  on  lot  58  near  the  outlet. 

.1  Large  village  site  on  the  north  end  of  Lamoka  lake  un  Ihc 
jjcnilc  slope  between  the  hill  and  the  lake  shore,  lot  52  Tj-rone.  There 
seems  to  be  evidences  of  burial  on  the  hillside. 

4  Fishing  camjjs  are  found  along  the  Tobelianna  creek. 

5  Small  village  site  in  North  Hector  I'/i  miles  south  of  Mecklen- 
burg.   This  site  is  near  the  Taghanic  creek, 

6  Village  and  burial  site  in  the  corporation  of  W'atkins  at  the 
smith  end  of  Seneca  lake. 

7  Village  site  on  a  point  of  land  near  the  mouih  oC  Saw  MiB 
creek,  lot  30,  Hector.    This  is  near  the  village  of  Peacli  Ordiar<I, 

8  Camp  site  with  relics  reported  in  lot  i,  Hector,  on  the  shore 
of  Seneca  lake,  near  Valois. 

ij  Village  site  south  of  Montour  Falls  extending  on  either  side  oi 
the  inlet.    This  seems  to  coincide  with  the  locality  of  Sheoquaga. 

10  Burial  site  near  Havanna  Glen,  near  the  monument  erected  to 
Charles  Cook. 

11  Camp  site  ij^  miles  northeast  of  Tyrone. 

12  Camp  on  Seneca  lake  inlet  2  miles  south  of  Montour  Falls, 
y  Camp  on  Seneca  lake  west  of  Burdetts,  near  a  small  stream. 

14  Camp  on  the  south  end  of  Cayuga  lake. 

15  Village  and  burial  site  south  of  Perry  City,  explored  by  Pro- 
fessor Crosby  of  Cornell, 

16  Village  site  south  of  Mecklenburg  near  the  creek. 

Seneca  County 

List  of  Sites 

1  Camji  silc  in  thf  town  of  Waterloo,  lot  fjo,  and  near  the  northern 
end  of  Seneca  lake.     Earlv  relics  are  found  here. 

2  Camp  site  on  lot  92  j'u.it  east  of  the  former  and  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Seneca  river.  The  larger  portion  of  the  site  on  this  lot 
covers  what  wa>;  once  a  marsh  near  the  river  and  lake.  This  piece  nf 
ground  was  plowed  iu  1878  when  a  large  quantity  of  ])ottery,  bone 
implements  and  stone  articles  w,is  di'^covered. 

3  .A  camp  was  jnst  north  of  fhi'^  on  lot  <)\. 

4  Village  site  in  Waterloo  on  lots  2  and  4.  fowu  of  Fayette,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river.  Thi*  site  was  extensive  and  there  seems 
to  have  been  at  lea^t  two  occupations  re|)resented. 
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5  Canip  site  at  the  mouth  of  Kendig's  creek,  lot  i,  Fayette. 

6  Scattered  village  site  northeast  of  Geneva  junction  on  lot  lo. 
Colonial  records  say  that  there  was  a  Cayuga  village  near  this  place 
in  1750. 

7  Village  site  on  lot  1 1  near  a  small  brook  running  into  the  Seneca 
lake.    There  was  a  large  site  on  the  farm  of  R.  J,  Swan. 

8  Camp  site  on  lot  i8,  Fayette,  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  lake. 
This  was  just  west  of  Rose  hill. 

9  Camp  site  with  early  relics  on  lot  24  near  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad. 

10  Village  site  on  lot  15,  Fayette,  on  the  Shankwiler  farm  between 
two  brooks  running  north, 

11  Village  site  on  the  south  bank  of  Canoga  creek  about  one-half 
of  a  mile  northeast  of  the  present  Canoga  village.  This  was  on 
lot  30.  The  village  seems  to  have  been  that  of  Skannayutenate. 
which  was  burned  by  Sullivan  in  1779. 

12  Village  site  on  lot  25,  Fayette,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
location  of  a  small  town  also  destroyed  by  Sullivan. 

13  Village  site  on  lot  41,  Fayette,  on  the  L.  Disinger  farm.  This 
was  the  site  of  the  new  town  of  the  Senecas. 

14  Village  site  in  the  center  of  lot  33,  Fayette.  There  was  also 
a  circular  work  having  an  area  of  2  acres.  Brass  kettles  and  gun 
barrels  have  been  found  there, 

15  In  the  centennial  historical  sketch  of  the  town  of  Fayette  by 
Diedrich  Willers,  the  site  is  described:  "a  nearly  circular  bank 
inclosed  several  acres  of  elevated  land.  It  was  thick  and  high  with 
an  out.side  ditch.  The  trees  growing  within  and  on  the  walls  were 
as  lai^e  as  those  without.  The  two  gateways  were  5  feet  wide  and 
large  stones  protected  the  wall  on  either  side  of  these.  The  principal 
gate  was  at  the  southeast  and  the  smaller  one  at  the  northwest  corner. 
An  ancient  cemetery  was  nearly  a  mile  southeast  of  this  fort,  where 
human  skeletons  of  unusually  lai^e  size  were  found  in  mounds  of 
earth." 

16  Village  site  on  the  east  shore  of  Seneca  lake,  lot  23,  Fayette, 
Pottery  has  been  found  here. 

17  Village  site  on  a  branch  of  Kendig  creek,  lot  26,  Fayette. 

18  Village  site  on  the  T-awrence  farm  northwest  of  Seneca  Falls 
village  and  on  lot  99.  This  was  just  north  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  tracks. 

19  Camp  site  on  a  small  brook  north  of  East  Varrick,  lot  74,  . 
town  of  Varrick. 
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20  Camp  site  on  lot  64,  Romulus,  on  Seneca  take. 

21  Village  site  near  Kendaia  on  lot  79,  town  of  Romulus.  The 
is  2  miles  from  tlic  siiore  of  Seneca  lake  on  ihe  Van  \leet  farm. 
The  Seneca  village  of  Kendaia  was  siluated  on  lot  79  but  was  near 
the  lake,  being  .ibout  one-half  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  and  on  the 
north  side  of  a  small  stream  on  the  north  side  of  the  forks.  This 
is  also  on  the  Van  Vleet  farm,  Sullivan's  Journal  describes  a  burial 
place  at  this  point  and  mentions  a  burial  house  that  was  built  over  a 
body  and  painted  with  several  colors. 

22  Village  siie  on  lot  67  in  the  northern  part  of  tlie  town^ihip 
and  near  a  small  stream  rimning  north  from  one  of  the  sources  of 
Rceder  creek. 

2,^  Village  site  of  early  occupation  west  of  Kcndaift  on  lot  6^ 
and  on  either  side  of  a  small  stream  at  the  mouth  of  a  ravine  une^ 
half  of  a  mile  south  of  Dcy's  landing.  There  are  shell  pits  atti 
evidences  of  considerable  occupation. 

24  Village  site  and  earthwork  on  lot  93  north  of  Willard,  This 
'  aite  is  one-fourth  of  a  mile  east  of  Seneca  lake  and  at  the  forks  of 
I  Risings  ravine.    Hinsdale  describes  this  place  as  once  having  a  dis»- 

tinct  wall  with  holes  along  the  center,  which  pass  fnnn  one  hratKA 
of  the  ravine  to  the  othtr,  inclosing  a  triangular  spot  50  feet  above 
ihe  stream. 

25  Camp  site  on  lot  94  <in  a  hij-h  bluff  north  of  the  steamboat 
landing. 

26  Camp  site  on  lot  78,  Romulus,  near  a  small  strcani.  Thi> 
seems  to  be  on  the  farm  of  D.  D.  Johnson. 

27  Small  village  site  on  lot  i.  town  of  Ovid,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
deep  ravine  a  short  distance  from  Willard  station. 

28  Earthwork  on  lot  29,  Ovid,  on  the  Charles  Coleman  farm  about 
midway  in  the  square  of  tlie  four  roads.  It  was  an  clliptiml  earth- 
work situated  upon  the  hill  and  has  been  described  by  Dclaficld, 
whose  plan  is  cojiied  hy  Rcauclianip.  fiyurc  66. 

2()  Burial  site  on  lot  29  on  the  Charles  Ditmar's  farm.  Thi> 
burial  place  seems  to  have  lieen  connected  with  the  fort. 

,^0  Village  and  burial  place  at  GofT'-;  jiiiint.  lot  35.  on  the  Town- 
send  farm.  I-odi.  This  is  siniatcd  on  tlie  bank  of  Mill  creek.  Euro- 
]ican  relics  have  l)ecn  found  in  the  graven. 

.ir  Burial  place  south  of  T.o<li  Landing  and  south  of  Mil!  creek, 
on  lot  35.  on  the  farm  of  Mrs  G,  .==.  Cnsfield. 

32  Village  >iic  on  lot  44.  T.odi.  on  llie  Dan  G.  Covert  farm. 
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Steuben  County 

List  of  Sites 

1  Village  site  in  Avoca  on  the  Haskin's  tami. 

2  Village  site  near  Avoca  on  the  Conklin  farm. 

3  Camp  sites  near  Hammondsport  and  along  the  inlet  of  Keuka 
lake, 

4  Stockade  site  in  Canisteo. 

5  A  second  stockade  site  of  this  kind  is  also  described.  One  of 
these  villages  may  have  been  the  Canisteo  of  1762,  a  Delaware  town 
of  sixty  houses. 

6  Stockade  site  on  Colonel  Bill's  creek. 

7  Village  site  near  Painted  Post.  Graves  have  been  tonnd  in 
this  locality. 

8  Village  site  near  ihe  junction  of  the  Canisteo  creek  and  the 
Tioga  river.  This  is  at  the  forks  of  the  river  in  the  town  of  Erwin. 
On  the  Pennsylvania  historical  map  this  site  is  indicated  as 
Assinisink. 

9  Site  on  Post  creek  north  of  Coming.  This  site  and  others  and 
small  camp  sites  in  general  lay  on  the  Steele  &  Furman  and  on  the 
Low  &  Wallack  tract. 

10  Village  site  at  a  bend  in  the  Chemung  river  in  East  Coming 
and  opposite  the  mouth  of  a  creek  flowing  from  the  highlands  to 
the  south. 

11  Village  site  near  the  county  line  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
creek  on  lot  16,  Corning. 

12  Camp  site  and  cache  on  the  farm  of  Curtis  Gyles  a  mile  from 
the  forks  of  Cowanesque  and  Tioga  rivers.  In  the  cache  were 
found  pieces  of  sea  shells  blocked  out  for  discs. 

Suffolk  County 
List  of  Sites 

1  Village  site  and  shell  heap  on  the  west  side  of  Lloyds  Neck 
and  on  Cold  Spring  Harbor. 

2  Shell  heaps  all  along  the  shore  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 

3  Vill^e  site  and  extensive  shell  heaps  In  Himtingdon  on  the 
Albert  Arthur  property. 

4  Burial  site  at  St  Johnland. 

5  Shell  heap  at  Nissequogue. 

21 
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6  Large  shell  heaps  at  Stony  Brook  in  Smithlown. 

7  Village  site  and  burial  plate  near  Port  Jefferson.  This  was 
explored  by  M.  K.  Harrington  in  1899.  A  number  of  burials  wtfc 
found  in  this  place. 

8  Shell  heap  near  Jamesport  on  the  Fred  B.  Conklin  property. 

9  Burial  place  near  Jamesport  on  the  shore  southeast  of 
Aquebogue. 

10  Shell  heap,  on  the  Wallace  Seaman  property,  Jamesport. 

11  Large  shell  heap  at  Wading  river  around  the  bay  and  Sail 
creek. 

12  Slockade  site  recent  on  Pcconic  bay  snulh  of  Cutchogue  en 
the  east  side  of  Fort  Neck.    The  earth  walls  erected  to  support  tbt   ' 
stockade  were  recently   visible   and    the   indosure   embraces  aboUl 
three-fourths  of  an  acre. 

13  Village  site  near  the  shore  east  of   Culchogne. 

14  Burial  site  in  which  pottery  has  been  found,  une-half  of  » 
mile  east  of  Southold  village. 

1 5  Village  -site  on  the  opjiosite  shore  of  the  bay  and  near  School  > 

16  Village  site  and  ihell  heap  along  Greenport  harbor  and  r]i<>itif 
(Ireenport  village, 

17  Fnrt  iin  Shelter  island  rlatint;  from  1639.  There  arc  br;'r 
mounds  of  shells  now  indicating  the  site. 

18  Burial  on  Shelter  i.sland  on  Che  Dickerson  farm  near  South 
Ferry. 

19  Village  site  on  the  Horsford  estate.  Pottery  lias  been  fouml 
here. 

20  Village  site  on  the  Dickerson  and  Clark  farms.  Pottery  anil 
other  relics  have  been  found. 

21  Large  shell  heaps  on  the  west  side  of  Gardiners  i.sland  and 
along  Gardiners  bay. 

22  Village  site  on  the  east  shore  of  I^ike  Ronkonkoma.  Many 
quartz  arrowheads  and  nthcr  relic;  have  been  found  in  ihis  vicinity, 

23  \'il!age  site  nearly  a  mile  sonihwest  of  Isli]t  along  the  Cham- 
]ilin  creek.  This  was  near  Olympic.  .Xpiiareiitly  this  is  the  *ite  1"' 
the  Sccatogue  settlement. 

24  Shell  heap  near  Patcbogue, 

25  Burial  site  on  the  south  >idc  of  Fresh  jMiud  on  the  Dii-ker<i«i 
farm  Palchoguc, 

26  Village  site  and  shell  licai)  wc-^t  of  Brookhaven. 

27  Burial  site  ;it  Hrniikhavcii  on  ibe  Selrih  B,  Strong  proi>env. 
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28  Village  site  3  miles  southeast  of  Brookhaven  along  the  neck. 
1  his  may  have  been  the  village  site  of  Unkuchaug. 

29  Village  site  on  Secatogue  neck, 

30  Village  site  near  Mastic,  along  the  Forge  river. 

31  Village  site  near  Moriches. 

32  Village  site  near  West  Hampton  and  along  the  creek. 

33  Village  and  burial  site  on  the  main  road  from  Shinnecock 
reservation  to  Canoe  Place,  The  burial  site  was  in  a  sand  bank, 
and  the  village  lay  just  north  of  it. 

34  Extensive  village  site  along  Sebonac  creek,  and  near  Peconic 
bay.  This  was  excavated  in  1901  by  Harrington  and  Parker  for  the 
American  Museum. 

35  Burial  site  on  SebonJc  neck  near  Cold  Spring  pond.  An  early 
Shinnecock  village  was  near  here. 

36  Village  site  near  Weecop  bay,  A  nuirlier  of  relics  have  been 
found  in  this  place  including  celts,  sinkers,  flints  etc." 

37  Village  site  between  North  Sea  and  Rose  Grove  and  along  the 
shore  to  Peconic  bay, 

38  Extensive  village  site  near  Sag  Harbor, 

39  Burial  site  along  the  bluffs  overlooking  Sag  Harbor  bay. 

40  Village  site  and  shell  heap  on  Hog  Neck  or  Hogonock,  a  little 
northwest  of  Sag  Harbor,  Bone  implements  and  pottery  have  been 
found  here. 

41  Village  site  southwest  of  Sag  Harbor  not  far  from  I-ong  pond. 

42  Village  site  near  Three  Mite  harbor  on  the  west  side  near 
Grassy  Hollow.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  place  where  wampum 
beads  were  manufactured. 

43  Sachems  Hole  was  midway  between  Sag  Harbor  and  East 
Hampton  and  was  regarded  as  the  spot  where  Pc^gatacut's  head 
rested  in  1651  when  his  body  was  sent  down  on  the  way  to  his  grave. 
The  hole  was  i^  feet  deep  and  about  the  same  width.  It  was 
regarded  with  reverence  by  the  Indians  of  the  locality  who  kept  it 
clean  up  to  the  time  of  the  American  Civil  War. 

44  Fort  on  Nominick  hill  near  Nespuague.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  site  of  the  fort  erected  in  1661. 

45  Camp  site  or  workshop  near  Fort  Pond,  south  of  Montauk. 

46  Earthwork  and  ditch  on  the  northeast  side  of  Fort  pond  and 
on  Fort  hill.  The  fort  has  been  described  as  100  feet  square,  but 
W.  W.  Tooker  measured  it  180  feet.    The  fort  has  been  demolished. 

47  Burial  place  near  Fort  hill. 
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■  Sullivan  County 

I  List  of  Sites 

r      t  \*illage  site  with  scattered  relics  indefinitely  situated  on  Iii£ai 

Field  pond  in  Bethel,  in  the  southwest  portion  of  the  tuwnstn^ 
'   This  site  seems  in  line  with  a  natural  trail  down  Halfway  brook 

the  Delaware  river. 

2  Village    site    near   Mamakeling    Hollow    along    the    Basherlill 
I    soulhwest  of  Wurtsboro. 

3  Village  and  burial  site  on  Big  island  2  miles  above  Cochectoo. 
A  considerable  number  of  graves  have  been  fotmd  on  this  site, 

L       4  VillE^e  and  burial  sile  in  the  town  of  Cochecton  on  the  Alfred 

Hulse  property. 

5  Village  and  burial  site  near  the  village  of  Bu^h'n^;h.^m  near  thC 
L  .Cfumty  line. 

I  Tioga  County 

I  List  of  Sites 

}       I  Village  site  covering  2  acres  on  the  Peter  Caryl  farm,  at  the 
f  Itend  of  CanaJonk  creek  in  the  town  of  Candor,  on  the  southwest 

side  of  the  creek,  near  the  railroad. 

2  Camp  site  on  the  G.  H.  Thomas  farm  west  of  Owego  creek. 
near  a  small  brook  on  section  3,  at  the  township  and  on  eilher  lot  3 
or  4. 

3  Camp  site  on  the  George  Burt  farm  north  of  Canatonk,  east 
of  Canatonk  creek. 

4  Village  site  in  Newark  Valley  township  on  the  west  bank  of 
Owego  creek,  in  the  fourth  parallel  range  of  lots,  probably  on 
lot  217,  which  is  about  2  miles  north  of  Newark  \'alley  village.  This 
site  is  on  the  farm  of  George  Shaver. 

5  Burial  site  on  lot  217  connected  with  the  village  formerly 
mentioned. 

6  Camp  sites  on  both  sides  of  the  creek  on  lot  257  and  covering  an 
area  of  ground  between  the  railroad  track  and  the  West  vallej'  road. 
This  site  indicated  a  long  occupation  and  there  are  many  ash  pits. 

7  Village  site  on  lot  22,  \ewark  \'alley,  on  the  Holden  farm.  This 
site  is  on  the  east  branch  of  Owego  creek  and  much  pottery  and 
other  relics  have  been  found. 

8  Village  site  on  lot  22  on  the  I^dward  Wade  farm. 

9  Village  site  on  lot  98,  Newark  Valley,  on  the  E.  V.  Clinton 
farm,  on  the  east  side  of  Owego  creek. 
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10  \'illage  site  on  lot  184  a  little  below  the  site  on  the  Shaver  farm, 
lot  217,  This  site  is  located  on  the  William  Hammond  farm  and  is 
near  Wilson  creek. 

11  Village  site  on  lot  140  just  west  of  Newark  Valley  on  the 
Harry  Evans  farm. 

12  Village  site  on  lot  103,  just  south  of  Newark  Valley.  Much 
pottery  and  other  relics  have  been  found. 

13  A  mound  reported  i  mile  south  of  Newark  \'alley  and  near 
(he  east  bank  of  Owego  creek,  and  not  far  from  the  bridge. 

14  Camp  site  on  the  Luke  Fleming  property  just  northeast  of 
Fleming\Hlle  and  on  the  south  bank  of  East  Owego  creek,  probably 
on  lot  36,  Owego.  Soapstone  pottery  and  clay  pottery  are  found 
at  this  place. 

15  Village  site  on  the  Gilbert  Trune  farm,  Owego. 

16  Village  and  burial  site  on  the  Brown  farm,  Owego. 

17  Village  site  on  the  John  Flemir^  farm  just  south  of  Fleniing- 
ville  and  on  the  east  bank  of  Owego  creek. 

18  Camp  site  on  the  G.  H.  Pumpelly  property  on  the  east  side  of 
Owego  creek. 

19  Village  and  burial  site  west  of  Owego  creek  and  in  the  corpo- 
ration of  Owego. 

20  Village  site  in  Owego,  south  of  the  river,  and  near  the  D.  L. 
&  W.  railroad  bridge,  north  of  the  tracks. 

21  Village  site  on  the  Goodrich  farm  on  the  flats  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna. 

22  Village  site  on  the  Isaac  Crab  farm,  Owego.  The  Owego 
sites  are  reported  by  Gilbert  S.  Trueman. 

23  Village  site  pn  the  George  Nichols  property  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  and  east  of  the  railroad  station. 

24  Village  site  on  the  Catlin  property  and  cast  of  the  mouth  of 
Appalachin  creek  on  lot  89,  Owego. 

25  \'illage  site  on  the  B.  F.  Tracey  land  on  lot  78,  Owego.  This 
was  west  of  the  river  and  opposite  Campville. 

26  Village  site  south  of  Hiawatha  island,  near  the  river. 

27  Villr^je  site  near  the  mouth  of  Nanticoke  creek  nearly  opposite 
Hiawatha  island. 

28  Camp  sites  norih  of  the  Susquehanna  and  just  east  of  the 
Appalachin  Ferry. 

29  Village  site  on  the  Henry  Tillbury  property  north  of  the 
and  on  the  south  bank  of  Nanticoke  creek.    This  was  an 
site. 
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30  Village  site  on  the  Kidder's  Scliooi  farm.  Tiogn. 

31  Burial  site  on  the  liinds  of  I'latI  and  Johnson,  in  the  lown  of 
Tiiiga,  on  the  lop  of  the  cliffs  dvcrl'ioking  ihe  west  bank  of  OvttT" 
creek. 

32  Village  site  on  the  George  InKt-rsull  farm,  near  Tioga  Fern 

33  Village  site  on  the  William  Lownslterry  farm  just  caM  "i 
Tioga  Ferry. 

34  Camp  sile  011  ihe  Uauer  projwrtv  near  Tioga  Ccnler. 

35  Camp  sites  northeast  of  Tioga  Center  near  the  mouth  of  Pipe 
creek. 

36  Camp  site  on  the  Hardnian  Coal  property  on  the  norihwe« 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna. 

37  Camp  sites  on  the  Geurge  Ferguson  projierly  nurth  of  Ti(^ 
Center. 

38  Camp  site  southwest  of  Tioga  Center  along  the  river. 

39  Early  village  site  on  the  La  Monte  property. 

40  Village  site  on  the  Charles  Smith  properly  Just  ea-4  of 
field  Comers.    A  considerable  quantity  of  relics  are  found  in  tht 
locality. 

41  Camp  site  just  west  of  Smithboro  and  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Susquehanna  river. 

42  Village  site  on  Corealls  flats  between  Smithboro  and  Barton, 

43  Camp  site  east  of  Smithboro  and  along  Ihe  river  bank  near  a 
small  stream  flowing  from  the  north. 

44  \'illage  site  in  the  town  of  Xichols  and  between  the  village 
and  the  river. 

45  Camp  .site  on  lot  [6.  Nichols,  nearly  opposite  other  camps  in 
the  town  of  Tioga,  across  the  river. 

46  A'illagc  site  west  of  Xicholas,  near  the  bend  of  the  river.  The 
cut  in  the  river  bank  made  by  the  waicr  reveals  some  fine  specimens 
of  pottery  and  aboriginal  implemerils  at  this  point, 

47  \'illage  >ilc  on  the  sunth  bank  of  the  Susciiiehanna,  Miuihwc-t 
of  Hooper  valley,  which  i\  crossed  by  the  railroad  tracks  and  public 
road.     This  is  an  early  site  from  which  soajislone  pottery  is  foimd, 

48  \'illaye  site  on  the  V.  K.  IngersoU  farm,  N'ichols. 

40  X'illagc  site  im  the  Ward  Shtrwood  farm.  Nichols. 
50  \'illa},'c  site  on  the  (.harles  Denhani  farm.  Xichols. 
5[    Vilhigt  silu  on  Ibc   H,  C,  Harris  farm,  Nichols. 

52  \'illaj;u  site  on  ibc  John  Johnson  farm.  Nichols. 

53  Burial  site  one-half  of  a  mile  west  (jf  Barton,  near  the  river. 
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54  Camp  site  in  Tioga  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  near  a  small 
brook, 

55  Camp  site  on  lot  7,  town  of  Nichols. 

56  Village  site  on  the  Manghatamanga  flats. 

57  Village  site  on  the  east  side  of  the  Susquehanna  and  just  north 
of  the  state  boundary  line  in  the  town  of  Nichols. 

58  Camp  site  one-half  of  a  mile  northwest  of  Waverly. 

59  Village  and  burial  site  on  the  north  side  of  the  Susquehanna 
in  the  military  tract  above  Waverly. 

60  Camp  site  on  the  east  side  of  Cayuta  creek  3  miles  north  of 
Waverly  village. 

61  Camp  site  on  the  west  side  of  Cayuta  creek  on  the  mouth  of 
Miller  run. 

62  Camp  site  on  the  east  side  iif  Cayuta  creek  nn  lot  157  one-half 
of  a  mile  north  of  Lockwood. 

Tompkins  County 
List  of  Sites 

1  Burial  site  near  Groton  along  the  Owasco  creek.  There  are  also 
evidences  of  a  village  site  in  this  vicinity. 

2  Burial  site  on  the  Fay  Townley  farm  near  the  village  of  South 
Lansing. 

3  Village  site  near  the  mouth  of  Taughannock  creek. 

4  Fort  and  burial  site  near  Waterburg  one-half  of  a  mile  west  of 
Waterburg  on  the  banks  of  Taughannock  creek. 

5  Fort  and  burial  site  one-half  of  a  mile  west  of  Waterburg.  This 
site  is  cut  in  two  by  the  road  which  passed  over  two  small  creeks. 
The  earthwork  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  and  the  burial  oppo- 
site. This  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  villages  that  was  not  touched 
by  Sullivan.  Beauchamp  describes  this  site  as  No.  4  in  Tompkins 
county  and  gives  a  plan  in  figure  81.  This  site  was  also  described  in 
American  Antiquarian,  1897,  and  in  a  paper  by  F.  E.  Herrick. 

6  Earthwork  on  a  bluff  just  southeast  of  this  site,  aloi^  a  small 
creek.  A  wall  across  the  bluff  from  east  to  west  furnished  a  wall  for 
the  support  of  a  palisade.  This  seems  to  be  upon  the  property  of 
Caleb  Wickson.  The  earthwork  is  reported  by  Barrott  as  nearly 
circular  but  with  an  elongation  of  the  wall  near  the  south  gate.  This 
site  is  upon  a  bluff  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Taughannock  and 
is  not  fat  from  Perry  City.  Doctor  Beauchamp  describes  this 
site  and  gives  its  plan  in  his  hgure  86. 
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7  Village  site  southwest  of  Ithaca  and  west  of  the  Cayitga  tnlei- 

8  Burial  site  at  Coreorgond. 

g  Burial  site  south  of  Ithaca  on  a  blufT  known  as  East  hill,  on  ihf 
Docior  Parker  estate  north  of  Buttermilk  Falls. 

10  \'illage  site  in  the  corporation  of  Ithaca  where  early  explorns 
found  much  clear  land  and  fields. 

1 1  Village  site  at  the  head  of  Cayuga  lake.  The  Cayuga  Indian* 
I  had  a  village  of  adopted  Tedarighroones  settled  at  this  place  and  the 
I  site  has  been  described  as  Totieronno. 

12  Burial  place  in  the  town  of  N'ewfield  on  the  property-  of  Frtd 
Thompson,  near  Newfield  vill^e. 

13  Village  and  burial  site  on  the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of 
Taughannock  creek, 

Ulster  County 
List  of  Sites  1 

1  Burial  place  north  of  Fawns  village  along  a  small  creek,  and 
midway  between  West  Saugcrties  and  Quarryville. 

2  Village  site  on  the  Fred  Russell  farm  near  Saugerties  village. 

3  Village  site  on  the  Howard  Gillespee  and  Latham  farm. 

4  Villa^-e  silt-  nn  the  i'lenrjie  Washburn  farm,   (Schroder  farm). 

5  Fortification  on  the  R.  R.  Crowell   farm  near  Maiden. 

6  \'illage  site  and  garden  beds  near  the  junction  of  Savikitl  and 
Esfipus  creek.    This  was  near  the  village  of  Sawkill. 

7  Village  site  near  which  there  were  formerly  cleanings  and  Indian 
orchards,  near  Olive,  not  far  from  Temple  pond. 

8  Burial  site  on  the  Benjamin  Turner  property  near  Olive.  Some 
of  the  graves  here  have  been  opened  and  early  stone  relics  have  been 
found. 

y  Village  site  at  Glasco  on  the  shore  of  the  Hudson. 

10  Village  site  in  the  city  of  Kingston  along  the  shore. 

11  Inscribed  nick  on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  on  the  Parker 
csiale  east  of  F.sopus  and  near  the  landing. 

12  Village  and  burial  site  .it  Ponckhockric ;  mentioned  by  Beaii- 
ch.imp. 

13  Earthwork  in  Marblctiiwn,  mentioned  by  Schoonmaker.  The 
site  is  known  as  Willtmcet. 

14  \'illage  site  on  the  Louis  P.evier  property  in  Marbletown. 

15  \'illagc  -iie  mi  Ruitduiit  crtck  nc.ir  Pine  Bush,  with  a  few  scat- 
tered relics. 
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5  Extensive  early  village  site  on  Meadow  run  aud  Glendun  brook 
west  of  Glen  lake.  Numerous  early  relics  have  been  found  at  ihis 
point,  some  of  them  were  exceedingly  fine.  The  ground  is  sandy  anJ 
the  spot  prolcfled  by  the  highlands  to  the  north. 

6  Early  site  on  tlie  grounds  of  the  Birdsall  Hotel  in  Glen  Lake 
village.    Algonkian  pottery,  flints  and  net  sinkers  have  been  foiiniL 

7  Village  site  on  Halt  Way  brook  south  of  Qucenbury. 

8  Village  site  on  the  highlands  upon  tlie  Hudson,  near  Glens  FalU. 
This  locality  has  been  occupied  at  various  periods, 

9  "  Camp  site  on  Cold  brook  north  of  Sandy  Hill." 

10  Village  site  on  Bay  road  on  the  Titus  farm." 

11  Village  site  at  Rig  Bend  on  the  lowlands  on  the  north  bank  "f 
the  Hudson  river.  The  occupations  are  much  mixed.  There  i-^  a 
cemetery  on  the  west  bank. 

12  Camp  site  on  Sunnyside  lake  where  many  slate  knives.  bcveW 
scrapers  and  flint  objects  have  been  found, 

13  Village  site  on  Van  Wonners  bay  on  Lake  George. 

14  Village  site  on  Dunham.^  baj'  at  a  point  sometimes  called 
Harrisena.  The  Rev.  O.  C  Auringer,  who  reports  this  site,  says 
that  it  is  extensive  and  that  numerous  implements,  such  as  polis^K^ 
axes,  polished  slale  knives,  banner  stones,  gorgets,  scrapers  and  other 
utensils  have  been  found  there. 

15  Village  site  in  Lake  George  on  the  Fort  William  Henry  prop- 
erty. Algonkian  pottery  and  several  large  5i>ears  of  flint  were  fouml 
here  by  the  writer  in  1909  and  1910. 

16  Camp  site  at  Bolton  on  the  |X)int.  Polished  slate  ibjecis  have 
been  found  here. 

17  Camp  site  at  Hague.  The  State  Museum  has  a  number  of 
flints  and  polished  stone  articles  from  this  point, 

Washington  County 

List  of  Sites 

1  Camp  site  west  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  railroad  alouj; 
Lake  Champlain  between  the  mouth  of  Mill  brook  and  Putnam  sta- 
tion.   This  seems  to  have  been  a  Mohawk  encampment. 

2  Camp  site  with  arrowlicids  was  found  in  the  flats  between 
Melawee  and  Wood  creeks. 

3  \'illage  site  iicnr  Fnri  Ann  and  nn  the  west  side  of  Wood  creek. 

4  \'illagc  site  near  Smiili's  basin  oast  of  Wood  creek  and  near 
Big  creek. 
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5  Camp  site  near  Granville  on  Metawee  creek  near  the  mouth  of 
Indian  river. 

6  Vill^e  site  in  the  corporation  of  Granville  on  East  Main  street. 
This  is  on  the  J.  Warren  Gray  property. 

7  Village  site  on  the  east  side  of  Cossayuna  creek. 

8  Village  site  near  Cambridge  on  the  north  branch  of  White  creek. 

9  Village  site  in  the  town  of  White  creek  and  south  of  Owl  hill  on 
the  J.  A.  Vande'nbui^h  property. 

10  Village  site  on  the  Moses  farm  just  west  of  the  former. 

11  Garden  beds  east  of  Buskirk  bridge  and  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Hoosick  river. 

12  Burial  site  near  the  mouth  of  Wampecack  creek  west  of  Bus- 
kirk bridge. 

13  Lai^e  camp  site  just  west  of  this  point  in  the  town  of 
Cambridge. 

14  Burial  site  on  the  E.  J.  Skitt  property  near  South  Easton. 

1 5  Village  site  on  the  Walter  White  property  near  Easton. 

16  Burial  site  near  W'hite  creek  village  in  the  Walloomsack  patent. 

17  Quarry  site  near  the  Battenkill,  town  of  Easton,  2!^  miles  east 
of  the  Hudson  river  and  2  miles  west  of  the  village  of  Greenwich. 
This  sile  is  on  the  western  end  of  a  small  hill  overlooking  the  kill  and 
on  its  west  side.  Percy  Van  Epps  describes  the  material  as  dark  black 
flint  with  small  veins  and  flecks  of  white  quartz  and  remarks  that  no 
implements  have  been  found  on  Mohawk  sites  of  this  material.  He 
has  described  it  in  an  article  "A  primitive  quarry  in  the  upper  Hud- 
son Valley,"  (The  Archeologist,  vol.  3,  p.  71,  1895), 

18  Camp  sites  on  the  west  shore  of  South  hay  in  the  township  of 
Dresden. 

19  Village  site  at  the  "Elbow"  on  the  Chaniplain  inlet  north  of 
Whitehall. 

Wayne  County 
List  of  Sites 

1  Village  and  burial  site  on  the  J.  Wurts  properly,  lot  91,  in  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  township  of  Savannah. 

2  Village  and  burial  site  on  the  Woods  farm  on  the  north  bank  of 
Crusoe  creek  between  Cnisoe  settlement  and  the  creek.  This  is  not 
far  from  the  outlet  of  Crusoe  lake. 

3  Village  and  burial  site  on  lot  51  near  the  south  end  of  Crusoe 
lake.    This  was  at  a  point  known  as  Hydes  Landii^  and  is  *«• 
Rector  farm. 
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4  Village  and  burial  site  on  the  Barrey  farm  on  lol  y8  on 
line  of  Savannah  township. 

5  \'illage  and  burial  site  in  Savannah  coqjorat'on  in  the 
section  upon  the  property  of  \V.  C  Soule. 

6  Earthwork  situated  upon  Fort  hill  south  of  the  villagt  ol 
Savannah,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  the  itain  Highway, 
on  lot  79- 

7  Village  sile  on  lot  67  on  the  west  bank  of  Seneca  river  oppt«le 
the  southwestern  point  of  Howlaml  island. 

8  Village  site  on  lot  90  on  the  Ferrand  farm  between  tw*»  ruads 
I   running  north. 

(J  Village  site  and  an  unexplored  mound  on  the  south  t>ank  oi  tbe 
Oyde  river  near  the  niuuth  of  a  small  brook  near  Gyde  station. 

10  Camp  site  near  the  junction  of  two  small  streams  south  ol 
Butler  center. 

1 1  Village  site  northeast  of  W'akotl  village  between  W'alcoit  creek 
\  and  a  analler  creek  flowing  north  and  parallel  with  it.  This  site  a 
;  near  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  tracks. 

12  Burial  site  along  Walcotl  creek  and  between  the  villages  of  Fur- 
nace and  Walcolt.  J 

13  Village  site  near  Sfirius  jMiinl  on  [he  west  side  of  Sodus  bar. 

14  Camp  site  on  the  W.  E.  Silt  property  south  of  Socltis  point 
reported  by  Doctor  Beauchamp. 

15  Village  site  near  the  village  of  Marion  on  the  Stei)lien  Reeves 
properly. 

16  Village  site  on  tlic  John  Dean  properly,  Marion. 

17  Village  sile  on  the  B.  F.  Curtis  property,  Marion. 

18  ^'illage  and  burial  site  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Marion 
l.jwnship  and  along  two  small  streams. 

It)  Camp  site  near  the  custodial  asylum  in  \ewark. 

Westchester  County 

List  of  Sites 

1  I'l.rt  atid  village  site  between  .Xmisville  nn<l  I'eckskill  creek>. 
licar  the  village  of  .Snnsville. 

J  X'illage  .-ite,  formerly  ,'^achus  or  Sachnis,  was  on  the  present 
site  of  ['cckskill  viJlaKi-  aiii!  near  the  ereek. 

3  \illage  site  of  the  Kitcha\vank>  near  Croton  and  on  the  neck 
of  Croton  poini,  formerly  called  Senesqiia  neck.  M.  K.  Harrington 
exp!ore<l  the  area  in  li^f).  and  within  an  earthwork  on  this  site 
found  several  skeletons. 
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4  Burial  place  east  of  the  Van  Cortland  cemetery. 

5  Small  village  and  burial  place  on  Oscawana  island,  with  camp 
sites  on  the  shore, 

6  Village  and  burial  site  on  the  property  of  the  Banner  Brick 
Company  at  Verplanck.  This  site  is  opposite  the  village  site  on 
Stony  Point. 

7  X'illage  site  in  the  town  of  Yorktown  on  Indian  hill,  6c«  feet 
above  the  north  end  of  Mohegan  lake  and  nut  far  from  the  Mohegan 
settlement.    The  village  site  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  hill. 

8  \'illage  site  on  the  south  side  of  fndian  hill. 

9  Village  and  burial  site  near  the  present  village  of  Amawalk, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  Indian  settlement. 

10  Village  site  near  the  village  of  Croton  Lake  and  just  west  of  a 
brook  between  the  north  road  to  Yorktown  Heights  and  Bald  moun- 
tain. The  site  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Croton  river  near  the  junc- 
tion of  two  roads  running  towards  the  river.  This  site  'has  probably 
been  obliterated  by  the  Croton  reservoir. 

11  Village  and  burial  site  near  the  present  village  of  Kitchawan 
en  the  old  Cheadange  farm.  The  Rev.  Blackie.  who  has  examined 
this  site  superficially,  says  that  the  descendants  of  the  original  family 
still  occupy  the  farm  and  its  members  still  recount  many  interesting 
events  that  took  place  when  their  ancestors  settled  the  land, 

12  Village  site  on  Cranes  lake  along  the  ridge  of  rocks  north  uf  the 
Croton  river  in  Somers. 

13  Camp  sites  along  Angle  Fly  brook. 

14  Camp  site  on  the  Muscoot  river  west  of  Katonah, 

15  Burial  site  at  Woods  Bridge  near  the  junction  of  PUmi  brook 
and  Croton  river. 

16  Burial  site  un  the  road  from  Bontonville  to  Bedford  in  the 
town  of  Poundridge  and  west  uf  W'eepuc  brook,  along  the  edge  of 
Pound  ridge  hill. 

17  Burial  site  on  the  headwaters  of  Lake  W'accabuc.  Lewisboro, 
on  the  west  side  of  a  bridge  between  South  Salem  and  Cross  River 
village. 

18  Village  site  on  the  south  side  of  Indian  hill  in  Bedford  where 
the  Indians  were  massacred  in  1644.  Tltis  was  a  well-known  village 
of  the  Wicquaesgecks. 

19  Camp  site  on  the  west  side  of  a  small  inlet  on  the  northwest 
comer  of  Byrani  lake. 

20  Rock  shelter  just  east  of  this  and  across  the  stream. 
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\'iI1agc  site  ai  Cuhansey  wlicre  some  Indians  lived  rturing  Oie 
cotoniul  period. 

22  X'illagc  sile  im  the  I'otamus  ridge  on  llic  Beaver  Dam  river. 
[  occupied  in  1692. 

23  Village   and  Inirial   silc   on  I.akc   Waccabuc,   in   Lewtsban, 
I  where  there  are  morlars  in  llie  rot-ks-   This  scenis  tu  have  bem 
I  favorite  location  for  the  early  Indians. 

24  VtlLige  sile  in  I-ewisboro  on  the  nortK  side  of  the  hill, 
of  the  \-illagc  and  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  flowing  into  Trhli 
lake. 

25  Large  camp  site  on  the  west  side  uf  Cross  pniid. 

26  Village  site  in  North  Salem.    A  small  cemetery 
I  with  this.     These  sites  are  near  the  headwaters  of  Teticus  rii 

and  near  the  Manor  House. 

27  Hurial  site  near  the  Stony  hills  on  the  lowland.     Cmral 
game  drive  is  reputed  to  have  been  on  the  ridge  south  of  the 

I  village  of  Poundridge. 

28  Quarry  where  quartz   was  obtained  just  east  of   Banksi 
f  and  near  the  headwaters  of  a  small  stream  flowing  south  into 

'  Mianus  river,  reported  by  M.  K.  Harrington. 

2y  Village  site  on  the  south  end  of  Hyram  lake  in  North  Castle. 

30  Camp  site  on  the  east  side  of  Byram  lake  just  north  of  a  small 
brook, 

31  Burial  ground  on  Byram  brook  near  the  forks  of  the  two  roads 
that  cross  it  about  i  mile  sonih  of  the  outlet. 

32  Camp  site  one-fourth  of  a  mile  below  this  on  the  west  side  of 
the  stream. 

33  Two  rock  shelters  within  one-fourth 
on  the  west  side  of  a  stream. 

34  Rock  shelter  just  beUjw  this  and  m 
along  the  Ryram  brook. 

35  Camp  situ 'on  the  wi->t  -Hk- •<(  \\ani[ 
juncture  of  the  Byram. 

36  Camp  >ite  on  the  snuiluvi'^i  ^1(K■  uf  Mu 
3-  Rock  sheller  near  Xorth  I^aslle  a 

\ille  on  the  headwater-  of  the  Miami-^ 
turns  southward  ju>i  si.ulli  of  Beclf<.rd, 

38  There  are  several  mck  >hi-lters  along  the  headwaters  of  thi- 
Stream.  The  largest  r<«:k  shelter  wa>  exi.lorcd  l.y  M.  K.  Harrin,t.tnn, 
who  describes  it  imder  the  title  of  "  ImucIi's  Rock  Sheller." 
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39  Village  site  in  North  Castle  on  the  Chappaqua  hills. 

40  Village  and  burial  site  on  the  south  side  of  Roaring  brook 
northwest  of  Armonk. 

*  Jl   Village  and  burial  site  on  Kirbys  pond  near  the  village  of  Ne»- 
C:\urte. 

4J.  Stockaded  site  south  of  Armonk  village  on  the  headwaters  vC 
lie  Byf&ni,  river. 

43  \'illa(je  >ite  on  the  northeast  point  of  Rye  lake.  There  were 
siiell  beads  Jiere  and  a  considerable  number  of  relics  have  beat 
found.      ',.  - 

44  Camp  site  in  Harrison  along  the  iwo  small  brooks  that  flow 
-into  Rye  lake  at  its  southeast  corner. 

45  Camp  site  on  a  neck  of  land  between  Rye  lake  and  Little  Rye 
pond. 

46  Village  site  in  Sing  Sing  near  the  village  of  Ossining. 

47  Village  siie  along  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  about  2  mile) 
I  north  of  Sing  Sing, 

48  Village  site  near  Scarboro  on  the  Arnold  estate. 

49  Fortification  and  mounds  near  the  old  Dutch  church  at  Sleepy 
Hollow,  in  the  town  of  Mount  Pleasant.  Bolton  describes  this  in  hil 
first  volume,  page  506. 

50  Village  site  at  the  south  end  of  Tarrytown  but  on  the  hill  above 
it  where  there  were  deep  shell  banks. 

51  Village  and  burial  site  near  the  village  of  Ardsley  in  the  town 
of  Greenburg.  These  sites  have  been  described  by  the  Rev.  \V.  R. 
r.lackie,  who  furnished  the  map  for  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History. 

52  Indian  village  site  near  a  small  brook  flowing  westward  into 
the  Saw  Mill  river,  just  south  of  the  outlet  of  Woodlawn  lake. 

53  Village  site  on  the  west  side  of  Grassy  Sprain  brook  on  the 
Lewishon  between  Daisy  avenue  and  Ferncliff  road.  Cave  near 
this  spot  of  which  Mr  I'lackie  made  a  i)reliminary  examination. 

54  \'illage  site  near  Grants  Corners  which  was  probably  a  Kitcha- 
wank  village. 

55  Village  site  at  Dobbs  Ferry  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream 
running  westward  into  the  Hud.son.  There  are  shell  banks  and  the 
.^laie  Museum  has  specimens  of  chip])ed  flints,  jiestles  and  puttery 
from  tins  location.  Historical  account-,  mention  three  villages  in  this 
vicinity.     It  seems  to  have  been  quite  f,'eiK-rally  occupied. 

56  X'illagc  site  near  Hastings  on  the  ,'^a\v  Mill  river. 

57  \illage  site  on  Indian  hill,  in  the  town  of  Greenburg. 
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58  Village  site  along  the  Bronx  river  west  of  the  White  Plains 
cenie:ery.  The  Rev.  Blackie  presented  the  Stale  Museum  with  a  fine 
grooved  axe  from  here. 

59  Vill.ige  site  on  the  Nepera  near  Nepj)erhan. 

60  Burial  site  2  miles  north  of  Yonkers  on  Biackwells  hill. 

6i  Burial  site  north  of  Yonkers  at  the  heginning  of  Grassy  Sprain 
valley. 

62  Stockade  site  on  Berrains  bank. 

63  \'illage  site  on  Davenports  neck  in  New  Rochelle,  where  there 
was  an  Indian  village  in  1746. 

64  Shell  heaps  on  Davenports  neck, 

65  Quartz  quarry  in  the  north  section  of  New  Rochelle  township 
on  the  property  of  the  New  Rochelle  Water  Company. 

66  Shell  heap  in  New  Rochelle,  at  the  crossing  of  Franklin  avenue 
and  Cedar  road. 

67  \'illage  site  in  Mamaroneck  on  the  high  rocks  opposite  Heath- 
cote  hill.    This  was  probably  the  village  of  Kitchawank. 

68  Burial  site,  probably  belonging  to  the  village,  just  northeast 
of  this. 

69  Earthworks  on  the  flat  land  north  of  Heathcote  hill,  presum- 
ably a  stockade  base.  Bolton  mentions  four  circular  pits  and  a 
mound  on  the  south,  with  other  works  on  the  west  side  of  the  hill. 

70  Village  site  near  Parsonage  point  on  Rye  neck,  where  there  are 
extensive  shell  heaps. 

71  Burial  place  on  Burying  hill,  on  Rye  neck. 

72  Camp  sites  and  shell  heaps  on  Peningoe  neck. 

73  Burial  site  on  Blind  brook  in  Rye. 

74  Shell  heaps  and  camp  sites  along  Mill  creek  between  Mama- 
roneck and  Milton. 

75  Vill.ige  site  and  shell  heap  on  the  south  end  of  Manursing 
island. 

76  Village  site  at  Bulkacks  landing  near  Port  Chester. 
jj  Camp  site  on  the  shore  at  Larchmont  park. 

78  Camp  at  the  forks  of  Mamaroneck  river.  Chipped  flints  and 
small  shell  deposits  are  found  here. 

79  Camp  site  4  miles  north  of  Mamaroneck  station  near  a  high 
rock. 

80  Large  shell  heap  i  mile  south  of  Rye  station  on  the  west  side 
of  Blind  brook.  Pottery,  argillite  arrow  and  spearheads  have  been 
found. 

Camp  sites  on  David  island  just  east  of  Glen  island. 
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I  Wyoming  County  1 

t  List  of  Sites 

1  Eorthwijrk  on  the  norlh  side  of  the  Genesee.  This  is  a  drcidK 
work  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  river,  about  4J4  miles  south  of  Port- 
age above  ihe  first  fall.  This  work  was  described  by  Re%*noW»  ij 
tht  Bureau  of  Ethnology  Report,  1890.  It  seems  to  be  on  lot  loj, 
in  the  town  of  (Jenesee  Falls.  A  plan  is  given  by  Ueauchamp  in 
his  figure  H3,  the  has\\  of  which  was  furnished  htm  by  J.  S.  Mtnanl 
Descriheil  by  Fred  Houghton,  in  the  American  Anthropoliigifl. 
Vol.  18.  No.  4.  Oct.-Dec.  1916. 

2  Mound  near  the  earthwork  in  which  hitcrcsiing  and  iniponati 
relics  have  been  found.  The  fort  and  mound  are  apparently  <m 
Ihe  pro|>crty  of  Dunns  and  Mills  and  ihe  site  is  popularly  known  » 
Tort  Hill. 

3  Village  site  in  Perry  ntar  the  outlet  of  Silver  lake.  This  *»' 
probably  the  Seneca  village  of  (iardeau. 

4  Village  site  in  Warsaw  on  the  S.  B.  Whitlock  propertj-. 

5  Village  site  east  of  Oatka  on  tlie  headwaters  of  Warner  crtdt 

6  Fort  site  in  the  town  of  Bennington  on  the  namum  an4' 
Cameron  properly  ne.^r  Cavu^a  creek,  noi  far  from  the  village  of 
Cowelsville. 

7  Village  .site;,  rqxirted  on  ihe  headwaters  of  Buffalo  creek,  near 
Java  village. 

8  Village  siie  reported  in  Arcade,  in  the  soulhwest  corner  on  the 
headwaters  of  Cattaraugus  creek.  This,  jjerhaps,  was  one  of  the 
trail  settlements  between  Caltaraugns  valte)'  and  the  W'iscov  road 
of  the  Genesee. 

Yates  County 
List  of  Sites 
I   F.arthwork  described  as  being  on  lot  70,  in  the  town  of  Middle- 
sex.   This  earthwork  has  never  received  detailed  attention  but  it  i? 

1 
the 
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this  hill.    There  arc  many 
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1  the  Macomb  vineyard  at  Vine  valley. 
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town  of  Jerusalem.  This  site  was  near  the  village  of  Friend  and 
on  the  north  line  of  the  town.  The  earthwork  was  locally  known 
as  the  'Old  Fort "  and  is  Iroquoian,  according  to  Mr  Crosby. 

4  Village  site  on  the  Paddock  farm  i  mile  southwest  o£  Italy  hill. 
Three  grooved  boulders  were  found  here. 

5  Village  site  in  Italy  Hollow.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  pre- 
revolutionary  village.    There  was  an  orchard  nearby, 

6  Village  site  with  ao  orchard  i  mile  north  of  the  Big  Elm  tree 
in  Italy  Hollow. 

7  Village  site  with  grooved  boulders  i  ^  miles  from  Branchport, 
in  the  Guyanoga  valley. 

8  Burial  place  nearby  on  the  D.  W.  Dickerson  property. 

9  Burial  site  on  the  Ellsworth  farm,  i  mile  northeast  of 
Branchport. 

ID  Mound  and  burial  place  on  the  west  shore  on  Lake  Keuka 
near  Penn  Yan,  Cleveland  describes  several  circular  works  of 
stone  on  the  east  side  of  the  outlet  near  the  lake,  not  far  from  this 
burial  place. 

11  Burial  place  on  lot  43  in  the  town  of  Milo.  This  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  east  fork  of  the  lake  and  on  the  Thayer  prop- 
erty. The  occupation  seems  somewhat  mixed.  Notched  points 
predominate, 

12  Earthwork  on  lot  34  nearly  4  miles  south  of  Penn  Yan  and 
I  mile  east  of  the  lake.  The  inclosure  included  6  acres  and  there 
was  a  cemetery  westward  toward  the  lake. 

13  Mound  on  the  west  side  of  Bluff  Point  and  about  2  miles 
from  its  southern  end.  Graded  ways  have  been  described  by 
Dr  H.  S.  Wright  on  lots  5  and  6,  Bluff  Point.  He  said  that  these 
works  covered  7  acres.  Further  reference  is  contained  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  report  of  the  Regents  {p.  193). 

14  Earthwork  on  lot  104,  town  of  Benton.  4  miles  north  of  Penn 
Yan  and  not  far  from  Benton  Center. 

15  Village  and  burial  place  near  Bellona  near  the  southeast  comer 
of  the  county.    This  is  known  as  the  Kashong  site. 

16  Burial  site  north  of  Earle  station  and  near  the  lake  shore. 

17  Burial  place  at  Dresden  where  graves  of  the  prehistoric  and 
historic  Indians  have  been  found. 

18  Village  site  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Stream  in  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  county. 

Most  of  the  sites  described  in  this  county  are  taken  from  the 
notes  of  Dr  H.  S.  Wright  and  Miles  A.  Davis,  which  were  furnished 
to  Doctor  Beauchamp. 
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Palatine  Bridge,  6ai 
Palatine  Churdi,  6zo 
Pelton's  Cove.  676 
Penn  Yan,  717 
Perry  Cit.v,  603,  703 
Pierrepont    Mannr.   ^; 
Piltsford,  613 
Point   Peninsula,   575 
Pompey  Hill.  643 
Ponekhockrie,  704 
Pori  Jefferson,  6f(8 
Port  WashinRti 
Ponndridpe,  711 
RejTiolds,  672 


**<() 


6^5 


Burial   »ilts    (.<■«)«. 
Richmond,  65O 
Ripley,   511 
Rochester,   612 
Rochester  Junction,  618 
Koslyn,  62s 
Rotterdam,  692 
Rutland,  576 
Rutland  Hollow,  57S 

Rye,  715 
Rye  Neck,  715 
Sag  Harbor  bay,  609 
St  Johnland,  697 
St  Johniville,  620 
Sandy  brook,  683 
Sanfords  Comers,  577 
Saratoga  Lake,  689 
Savannah,  710 
Schenevus  lake,  670 
Schoharie.  6(m 
Scliuylerville.  690 
Sea  Bree/e,  613 
Sebonic  neck,   699 
Seneca.  663 
Seneca  river,  501 
Sliearmans   Hollow,   716 
Shelby  Center,  665 
Shelter   Island,  61^ 
Shinnecock  hills,   699 
Sidney,  545 
Sloatisville,  693 
South    Brooklyn,   58a 
South  Cairo.  567 
South  Chili,  611 
South  Easton,  709 
South  Rutland,  578 
Soulhold,  698 
Stcadman,  51I 
Sterling,   501 
Stockbridge.  607 
Suftar  Loaf  i 
Thrmpsvillc. 
Tinga,  702 

Tollcnville.  683 

Tuscar 

Vnwn  Springs.  504 

\'al!ey  Cottage,  675 

Van  Cortland.  71 1 

\'eiiice,  506 


1 


I 


jijiiiieo, Google 
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Burial  sites    (contitnied) 

Verplanck,  711 

Vine  Valley,  716 

Wappingers  Falls,  547 

Waichogue,  681 

Waiertown.  578 

Water  vale,  641 

Watkins,  693 

West  Bloomfield,  655.  657 

West  Day,  689 

West  New  Brighton,  676,  677 

West  Rush,  615 

Westfield.  509 

White  Creek,  709 

Windsor,  492 

Woleott  creek,  710 

Woods  Bridge,  711 

Yonkers,  715 

Zoar  Hill,  538 
tiurlingham,  sites  near,  700 
Burmaster,    Everett    R.,    discoveries 

o(,  523 
Burning  Spring  fort,  495 
Burnt  hills,  sites  near,  691 
Burr's  Mills,  sites  near,  577,  578 
Burrell  creek,  sites  on,  662 
Buskirk  Bridge,  sites  near,  674,  700 
Busti,  sites  near,  521 
Butternuts,  sites  near,  e68,  6£0 
Byram  lake,  sites  near,  711,  712 

Caledonia,  sites  in,  586,  587.  605 
Calver,  W.  L.,  cited,  629 
Cambria,  sites  in,  632 
Canada  lake,   site  on,  559 
Canadaway  creek,   sites  on,   509,  510 
Canagorah,  (Boughton  Hill),  651 
Canajoharie,  sites  near,  621,  623 
Canandaigua.  sites  in,  659 
Canandaigua  lake,  sites  near,  659 
Canarsie,  site  at,  582 
Canaseraga,  607 
Canaseraga  creek,  sites  on,  594 
Canatonk  creek,  sites  on,  700 
Canawagus,  site  at,  588;  map  of.  589 
Candor,  sites  in,  700 
Caneadea,  a  Seneca  village,  486 
Canfield  Corners,  sites  near,  702 
Canisteo,  sites  nesr,  697 


Canisteo  creek,  sites  on,  697 

Canisteo  Indians.  604 

Canoga   creek,  site  on,  695 

Canowaraghere,  607 

Carroll,  sites  near.  536 

Carthage,  sites  in.  577 

Cassadaga   creek,    sites   rai,   507.    514 

Cassadaga  lake,  mound  on,  511 

Castleton,   site  near,  674 

Cato,  site  in,  501 

Calskill  creek,  sites  or.  567 

Catskill  station.  (Greendale),  site 
near.  544 

Cattaraugus  couiiry,  general  occupa- 
tion. 492;  plate..  ISO;  archeological 
centers,  493;  list  of  sites,  494;  ar- 
cheological investigations  in,  494 

Cattaraugus  creek,  sites  on,  507, 
716;  sites  near.  555;  earthwork 
on.  494.  495 

Cattaraugus  reservation,  sites  on. 
5SS,  556 

Caughdenoy,  sites  near,  667 

Cayadulta  creek,  site  on,   559.  623 

Cayuga,   sites  near.  503 

Cayuga  Castle.  504 

Cayuga  co..  General  occupation. 
500 ;  map  of,  pi.  152;  pipes  of. 
SOI ;  Historical  Society,  501 ;  loca- 
tion of  sifci.  501;  authorities  on. 
501 

Cayuga  creek;  site  on,  634 

Cayuga  Indians,  536,  704 

Ca>-uga  island,  site  on.  632 

Cayuga  lake,  sites  on,  503,  704 

Cayuta  creek,  sites  near,  703 

Cayuta  lake,  sites  near,  693,  694 

Cazenovia,  sites  near,  606 

Cazenovia  creek,  sites  on,  551 

Cazenovia  lake,  site  near,  605,  606 

Cedar  hill,  sites  on,  683 

Cedarhurst,  site  near,  625 

Cedars,  sites  near,  686 

Champlain,  sites  in  town  of,  543 

Chapinvtile,  site  near,  663 

Charlotte,  sites  in,  524 

Chariton,  sites  near,  691 

(  haumont,   sites  near.  580 

Chaumont  Bay,  sites  on.  575 


„v^k>ogle 


^36 
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H 


Chainauqiia  Co..  archeology.  507-509; 

map.    pi.    153;   general   occupation. 

507:  list  of   sites.  509 
Chauiauqiia  hilU,  sites  in,  507 
Chautauqua   lake,  sites   near,   507 
Oieefctowaj-a.  sites  in,  552 
Oiemung,   Indian   viUaee,   33Q 
Chemung  CO..  list  of  sites.  5j6;  gen- 
eral occupation.  536;  map.  pi.   161 ; 

history  of  sllcs,  537 

ang  river,  sites  on.  6q7 
Chenango,  «ite  near,  401 
Chenango    rn..     lisl     of     sires,     540 ; 

map,  pt.   162 
Chenango  Forks,  siti's  near.  490 
Cheney,   T.  Apukoii.   ciicd.   524:   not 

reliable.  S^ 
Chenussio.  595 
Cherry  crctk,  siles  on.  507 
Cherry  Valley  creek,  siles  near.  671 
Chippewa  hay,  site  near,  689 
Chttlenango  creek.  60s 
ChugnuttK.  Indian  village  site.  491 
Churchville,  siles  near.  611,  612 
Cicero,   sites  near,  fM^ 
Clarence,  sites  in,  553 
Clark,  J.   V.   H..   cue.!,   ?o..  fu? 
CUrk,  John   S..  ciii'd.  607 
Oay,  sites  near,  646 
Clayton,  sites  near,  575 
Clear  Creek,  aiics  on,  507.  SHi 
Clifton  Park,  site  near,  figo 
tliflon  Springs,  siles  near.  611,  662 
Clinton,  sites  near,  63A 
Clinton   co..    siles    in,    S42:    map,   pi. 

163 
Clinton.   De   Wilt,   cited.   50.1,  649 
Clyde,  sites  near,  710 
Clyde  river,  ^iles  near,  710 
Coales.   Irving   W'.,   siles  near.  662 
Cochecton,  sites  rear.  700 
Cohansey.  site  near,  712 
Cohoes,  village  siles  near.  482 
Cohoes   falls,  site  near,  600 
Colchester,  site  in,  546 
Cnld  Spring,  sile  near,  671 
Cold  Spring  harbor,  6g7 
College  Feint,  sites  on,  672 
Colliers,  siles  in,  555 
Colliersville.  siles  ni-ar.  670 


Colonel  Rill's  creek,  sites  on,  6tf 
Columbia  co,.  list  of  utes,  544-S£ 

map,  pL   164 
Columbtavitlc  site  near,  S4S 
Coiiesus,  $)tei  in.  603 
Conesiis    lake,    sites    near,    v^  b> 

6o2 
Conewango,  sites  in.  496 
ConewangD  creek,  sites  on,  507 
Congers,  site  near,  OJ5 
Conihunlo,   541 
Conondote.  505 
Conquest  sites  in,  501 


I 


Cooperstown,  sites  in.  668 
Cooperville.  site  in,  543 
Copake,   sites   in,   544 
Copake  lake,  site  on.   545 
Copper  beads,  568 
Coreorgonel,  704 
Coming,  sites  neat,  697 
Cortland,  siles  north  ol,  54S 
Cortland   co.,   sites   tn,   545 ;   imp,  |l 

165 
to.^aylula  creek,   sites  near.  709 
Cowanesiiuc   creek,   site   on.  697 
Craig  Colony,  sites  on.  sc^ 
Cranberry   lake,   file   near,  6B6 
L'reseenl.   sites  near,  6go 
Crofoot,  Fred  H.,  cited,  598,  590 
Crooked   Lake,  sitr  in,  674 
Cross  lake,  site  on,  sol,  639 
Cross  pond,  sile  near,   712 
Crolon   Lake,   sites  near.   711 
Croton  point,  sile   near,  710 
Croton  river,  sites  near,  711 
Crumb  creek,   site  on,   620 


;  lake. 


I.  709 


Cranberry  bay,  543 
Ci'tnberland  bay,   543 
Cushing,   Frank  H„  cited.  665 
Ciitchogue.   sites  near,  698 

Dailey,   W.   N   P.,   mentioned.  =6^ 

Dalton.  site  near,  603 

I'ansviJle,  siles  in,  603.  604 

Danube,  site  in,  572 

David   island,  site  near,  715 

Dayton,  mound  near,  40 

t'ead  creek,  sites  on,  63Q.  640 
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Deansville,  site  near,  636 
Deep  Spring,  the,  641 
Deer  River,  site  near,  582 
l>elaware  co..  list  of  sites.  545:  map. 

pi..  166 
Delaware  creek,  sites  on,  556 
Delaware  river,  sites  on.  546 
Delplii.   sites   near,  644,  64s.  646 
Depauville.  sites  near,  575 
Deposit,  site  near,  492 
Dewey,   Rev.   C.   H.,   excavations  *>f, 

S6o 
Dewitt,  sites  in,  641 
Dewilt  Point,  568 
Dewittville,  blirial   site  near.  512 


Dext 


.  S?6 


Dobbs  Ferry, 
Dosoris,  sites  near,  625 
Douglass  point,  site  near,  672 
Dresden,  site  near,  709 
Dunham's  bay,  Mte  on,  708 
Durhamville,  site  near,  634 
Dutch  Hollow,  site  at,  590 
Dutch   Hollow   brook,   site   on,    506 
Dutchess     CO.,     general     occupation. 

546 ;    map,    pi.    167 ;    tisl    of    sites, 

547-548 
Dykeman  hill,  site,  on,  63Q 
Dyudosot  590 
Dyu-ne-ga-no.  5« 

Eagle  Bridge,  sites  near,  673 
Earle,  site  near,  717 
Earlville,  site  near,  608 
Earthworks,        (walled       inclosiires) , 

Adams,  579 

Appling,  578 

Baldwjnsville.    638.    640 

Black  River,  576 

Boston,  554 

Brasie    Comers.   A89 

Brownsville,   576 

Buckiooth,  498 

Cassadaea  creek,  514 

Cattaraugus    reser%at:on.    S.SS 

Clarence,  552 

Oear  creek,  516 

East  Randolph,  498 

Elbridge,   649 

Ellington,  514 


Earthworks   (iroiiliiiB*^) 

Falconer,  516 

Findley  lake,  521 

Forestville,   510 

Fredonia,  510 

Geneseo,  600 

Hinsdale.   499 

Hounsiield,  576 

Le  Roy,  576 

Limestone,  49S 

Livonia,  600 

Lockport,  633 

Oakfield.   561 

Oswego  Falls,  667 

Ovid,  696 

Pierrepont  Manor.   579 

Portland,  509 

Rodman,   580 

Sandy  Creek  forks,  580 

Sanford  Comers,  577 

Shelby  Center,  665 

Sinelairville,   512,   514,  524 

South  Granby,  667 

South  Stockton,  513 

Towerville,  513 

Walnut  creek,   510 

Watertown.   578 

West  creek,  576 
Elast   Bloomfield,  sites  near,  655,  658 
East  Cayuga,  (Old  Town).  504 
East  Coming,  sites  near.  S37 
East  Greeiibush,  site  near,  674 
Fast  Hamburg,  sites  In,  554 
East  Rush,  sites  in,  615 
Fjst  Watertown,  sites  in,  577,  578 
Fas  ton,  sites  near,  709 
Fdson,    Obed.    cited,    514;    note    on 

Cassadaga   valley,   523 
F.dwardsville,  site  near,  689 
Eelwier,  638 
Eighteen     Mile    creek,    mound    on, 

632;  wtes  on,  554,  667 
Elbridge.  sites  near,  647.  649 
Elizabethtown,  relics  near,  557 
Ellenville,  site  near,  706 
Ellery,  sites  in.  535 
Fllicott,  sites  in,  534 
Ellington,   sites  newv 
iM;  fort.  SrtSi  517 
Ellisburg,  sitet  am 


Uigil.zecy  Google 


Elma,  sites  ia  SSa,  553 

Ephralah,  site  in,  S5Q 

Erie,  occupation,  goQ 

Erie    CO..    general    occupatioti,    54S; 

map.  pi.  t68 :  list  of  sites,  550 
Eric    Indians.   493,    548 
EskJmoan   occupation,   492 
Esopus,  inscribed  reck  at,  704 
E^opus  Indians,  547.  664,  706 
[    Esscjt    CO..    list    of    sites,    557;    map, 

pi.  i6g 
Evans,  sil«  in,  556 

Factory  Hollow,  site  ai.  657.  (S58 
Falconer,  hank  near.  510 
Fall  ilrook.  site  near,  599 
Farley's  Point,  site  on,  sat 
Faycltc,  sites  in.  695 
layetwville.  sites  in,  694 
Felts  Mills,  site  near,  577 


Peiiiie 


1,606 


1  Fenton  hill,  sites,  sii 
[  Fillmore,  sites  near,  486 
I  Finch's    Rock    sheller,    ja;    picture 
pi-   2i2 

Finill<:y  lake,  siles  near,  3JI 

Fish  creek,  sites  near,  634,  655 

Fishkill,   sites   in,  547 

Fleming,  sites  near,  505 

Flint,  site  near,  66a 

Flushing,    sites  near,  67a 

Fluvanna,  sites  near,  5^(.S 

FoUetl.     H.     C,    quoted.    56,^,    564 : 
cited,  587 

Forest  Lawn,  sites  in,  557 

Forestville,  site  near,  510 

Fort  Ann,  site  near,  708 

Fort  hill,    in    Auburn.    502 ;    site    on. 
560,  .!;65;  site,  654,  609 

Fort  Hunter,  sites  near.  624 


t  Plaii 


.  6ji 


Fort   Pond,  site  near,  fnri 
Fortifications,    (forlified   hitls.   slnck- 

.^l^ams,  578,  570 


.  666 
creek,  5^7 


Amilyville,   625 
Arigelica.  4«8 


I 


Fortifications   {cvnliniiedy 

Appling,  579 

Armonk,  714 

Auburn,  502,  503 

Belvidere,  486,  487.  48S 

Bennington,  716 

Benton  CentCT,   717 

Birch  creek,  686 

BosWs  MilK  588 

Buffalo,  550 

Burr's   Mills,   57S 

Canandaigua.  659 

Canisteo,  697 

Carroll  ton,  408 

Castleton.  674 

CattarauRus  creek.  *>4,  4^. 

Cazenovia.   606 

Chautauqua    eo.,    5.14 

Clarence,  55^ 

Clark's    settlement.    579 

Clayton.  575 

Colonel   Bill's   crccfc,   697 

Croton.  710 

Culchoguc,   698 

Uan^vilk-,  6(,4 

Delaware  river,   54*) 

Delphi,  645 

Dcpauville.  575 

F^si  Aurora,  554 

Eighlecn  Mile  creek,   554 

Elb  ridge,  647,  649 

Ellington.  514 

Ellisburg,   579 

Elma,  SS3 

Ephratah.  559 

Fabius,   644,  645 

Fcnner.  606 

Fort   Pond,  6t>g 

Friend,  717 
Crt'ncsco,   600 
Geneva,  661.  663 
nilbcrlsville.  669 
Go  wan  da.   496 
Granby.  667 
Great  Valley,  498 
Hanford's   I^anding.   G13 
Hoosic,  673 
Jamesville,  641 
Kcrhonkson,    706 


:.,y  Google 
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Fortifications  {continued) 
Lafayette,  642 
Ledyard,  504,  505 
Leicester,  598 
Le  Roy,  563 
Lewiston,  632 
Locke,  S06 
Lysander,  638 
Macomb,  686,  68g 
Maiden.  704 
Manlius,  642 
Marbletown,  704 
Massena,  6B5 
Medina,  665 
Menu,  502 
Middlesex,  716 
Minden,  623 
Montezuma,  506 
Moravia,  506 
.  N'espaugue,  6gQ 
Xiles,  506 
Norwich,  540 
Oaktield.   561 
Oneida.  607 
Oneida  Castle.  634 
Onondaga   Valley,  640 
Oran,  606 
Oswegatchic,  689 
Ovid,  696 
Oxford,  S4I 
Oyster  Bay,  625 
Penn  Yan,  71? 
Phelps.  661 
Pompcy.  644,  64s 
Pompey  Center,  644 
Portage,  716 
Potsdam,  686 
Racquette  river,  685 
Randolph.  406 
Richmond  Mills.  658 
Rodman,  S79 
Rutland  hollow.  S78 
Salina.  647 
Salmon  River.  666 
Sammonsville,  559 
Sanfords  Comers.  570 
Savannah.  710 
Shelter  Island.  OgS 
Sherburne,  540 
Sidney   Pl.iins.   545 


Fortifications    (continued) 

Sinclairville,   512,   514 

Sing  Sing  creek.   538 

Sleepy   Hollow,   714 

Smithticld,  606 

Sprakers,  621 

Taughhaniiock   creek,   703 

Unadilla  river,  668 

Van   Iluren,  639 

Venice,    506 

Versailles,  499 

Victor,  652 

Walnut  creek.  523 

WawarsinfT.  706 

Waterburg,   7''3 

Watervale,  642 

Westfield,  sog 

Willard.  6g6 

Zoar  Hill.  538 
Four   Mile   Point,   sites  on,   567 
Fox  Bridge,  sites  near.  501 
Franklin  co,.  list  of  sites,  557;  map, 

pi.,  170 
Krcdenburg  falls,  site  at,  543 
Frcctonia,   sites   near,   509,   510 
French  creek,  sites  on,  580 
French  fort.  647 
French   missionaries,   650 
I'Vench  mountain,  sites  near.  706 
Frewsburg.   site  near,  516 
Frcy,  S.  L„  cited.  559 
Front  enac's  fort,  647 
Frontenac  island,  site  on,  503 
Fulton   CO..   list  of  sites,   559;   map, 

pl-  171 
Fultonham.  sites  near,  694 
Fullonville,  site  near,  624 

Gachoi,  536 

Galince,   description  by.  650 

Ganasegago,   604 

Gandagnra.  (Boughlon  Hill).  A51 

Gandawaguc.  623 

GandouKarac,    identified.   651 

Gannounta,  5Q5 

Ga-o-ya-deo.   486 

Ga-ra-ca-dera,  603 

Gardeau,  716 

Gardenville.  a  modern  wte.  '•! 

Gardiners   island,   sites  on,   608 


n^^lOOJ^IC 
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*  Caroga    creek,    siies 


555;    Pils 


Garrison,  sites  near,   b?! 
Csspurt.  mound  near.  633 
Gath-she-Kweh-oh.  594 
Gawshegwchoh.   5Qg 
Gayagaanha,  504 
Gcddes,  sites  near.  O44 
I   Gciiesee  co..  occupation,   sjg;   list  ol 
sites,  s6i;  map,  pi,  172 


Gen 


■  Falls, 
:  Jul 


ar.  7iti 


.  fiij 


\    Genesee    river,    sites    near,    sgj.    jgy, 

615.  71b;  site  at  mouth,  &12 
^  Gcnescc    Valley   park,    sites   in,  6iit. 
I       616 

Geneseo,  sites  in,  599 

Genesinguhta,  498 

Cc-neva,   sites  near.  661 

Genoa,  site  near.  505 

Gerry,   site   in,  512,   527 

Gewauga.  504 

Gilbcrtsville.   site   near,   669 

Glass  Factory  bay.  661 

Glen,  site  near.  624 

Glen   lake,  sites  near,  70b,  708 

Glens   Falls,  sites  near.  708 

Glcnvillc,   sites  in.  6yi,  692 

Goat   Island,  burials  un,  63J 

Gobi,   E.    H.,   explorations   by.   to(i 

Goshen   mountain,  sites   near.  665, 

Gowanda.   site  near,  4g6 

Grand   Island,   sites.   550,   55' 

Gran  by.   sites   near,   667 

Granville,  sites  near,  709 

Grans   Comer      s  les  near.   714 

Gra^S)    Spran  broiA,  site  on,  714 

Greece    s  tes    n    6  1,  612 

Grcenb  ri;    s  le        -   7'4 

Gree  1  alt,l  ''i"ii    '\>-   '>i' 

Gretnpi  nt    647 

G    en   I       t    SOh 

Gn.e  t    CO  upali-.n.    i'*;    list    of 

sues,  5671  map.  i^l.  i7.t 
dreenpori,  sites  near,  6g8 
GreiKsville,  site?  near,  SQ2 
Griffith's  Point,  sites  on,  =.11:  moiitui 


Grindstone   island,   ^ite   on.  575 
Croton.  site  near,  703 
Groveland.   sites  in,    594,   505.  (ku 
Ciuilderland,  site  near,  ^i;  pljie  I41 

Hague,  site  at,  708 
Half  Moon,  sites  near.  690 
Hamburg,  sites  in,  SS4.  5S5 
Hamilton  Co.,  Itst  of  sites,  570;  aof. 

.i7' 
Hammondsport.  sites  in,  6g7 
Hamptonsburg.    site   near.  665 
Hancock,  site  ill,  546 
Harbor  hill,  684 
Harmony,  sites  in,   533 
Harrington,    M.    R.,    erxcavatiom  !", 

488,  S49.  559.  625.  712 
Harrington  and   Parker,   excanncot 

hy.  555-  556,  625.  636,  69Q 
Harrison,   sites   in.   714 
Hartley.   Robert   M..    cilcd.   55g 
Hastings,  site  near.  714 
Haunted  Knoll,   l56i> 
Havana  Glen,  site  near.  653 
Hawlty.   Rev.   Gideon,  670 
Hector,  sites  in.  6m 
Heldcrberg  trail,   482 
Helena,  site  near.  686 


Hemlock  lake,   site  Hear. 

603 

Henderson  Bay, 

site  near 

570 

Henrietta,  sites 

rtear.  614 

Herkimer,  sites 

near.  572 

Herkimer  co-,  li 

t  of  sites 

572:  mii>. 

pl.   175.   176 

Hiawatha  island 

sites  on, 

701 

Hicks  nest.  625 

Hoffmaiia  Ferry 

sites  near.  691,  ht 

HuK  Neck,   site 

near.  60Q 

Holland  Patent, 

sites  near 

.6,15 

Hononye.  site  ne 

ar,  659 

H.,M..oy,:   creek. 

site   on,   614,  657 

Honeove   Falls. 

iie   near. 

61s.  fiifi 

Honeuye  J.mctio 

1.  «tes  n 

■ar,  WT 

Honeovc    lake,    sites    near 

659.  «". 

664 

Hook   mountain 

site    nea 

.  675 

Hoosic   river,   si 

es  on,  67 

Hopewell,  sites 

n.  661 

Korschcads,  site*   in.  537 

jij.iei, Google 
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Houghton,  Frederick,  work  uf.  549, 

Sso;  cited,  SSL  55* 
Howlands  island,  site  on.  501.  710 
Hudson  river,  sites  on,  567.  67J,  704. 

714 
Huguenot,  site  near,  683 
Huntingdon,  site  in,  697 
Kurd,  Albert  C,  cited,  673 

Indiin  brook,  671 

Indian   Falls,   site  near.   561 

Indian  hill,  642,  7i4 

Indian  hill,  sites  near,  711 

Indian  ladder,  482 

Indian  Point,  site  at,  686 

Indian  springs,  644,  663,  664 

Informants,  list  of,  472 

Inwood,  site  near,  629 

IrondeqiKHt  bay,   sites  on,  612,  613. 

6t6 
Iroquois  occupation,  508,  652 
Irving,   site  near,  S23 
Isle  La  Motte,  siie  on,  543 
Islip,  site  near,  6g8 
Italy  Hollow,  site  near,  71? 
Ithaca,  sites  near,  704 

Jameco  Indians.  672 
Jamwport.  sites  near,  698 
Jaycox  creek,  sites  on.   <f/i 
Jefferson     co.,     general     occupation, 

572;    list    of    sites.    575:    niap-    P'- 

177 
Jefferson  f!als,  sr6 
Jemison,  Mary,  598 
Jerusalem,  sites  in,  716.  717 
Jesuit  Relations,  citetl.  651 
Jogee  hill,  site  near.  665 
Johnson.      Sir      William,      stockades 

buih  by.  641,  663 
Jiilinsimlimii.  site  near.  674 

Kaaterskill  creek,  sites  on.  567 
Kah-kwa  iribc,  5ip 
Kanadesaga.  663 
KanBKhsaws.  603 
Kanawalohalla.  53S 
Kantfnda.  646 
Kashong.  663,  717 
Katonah,  site  near,  711 


Kaudcrback,  site  near,  624 
Kendaia,  tites  in,  696 
Kendig's  creek,  site  on.  695 
Keshqiia  creek,  sites  near,  603 
Key  10  map  characters,  479 


".  S2I 


Kienuka,  632 

Kill  van  Kull,  sites  on,  677 

Kings  bay,  sites  on,  543 

Kings  CO.,  list  of  sites,  582,  map,  jrf. 

179 
Kings  Ferry,  site  near,  505 
Kingston,  site  near,  7'>4 
Kinli  Point,  sites  on.  611 
Kirkland,    Rev.    Samuel,    cited,    56W 

562 
Kitchawan.  sites  i\ear,  711 
Kitchawank,  715 
Kilchawanks.  710 
Krciseherville,  remains  near.  682 


Lafayette,  sites  in,  641 
I.a  Grange,  site  in,  547 
Lake  Champlain,    sites  on,    708,   705 
Lake  Erie,  shore  sites,  507 
Lake  George,  sites  on,  708 
lake  Keuka.  sites  on.  717 
Lakeland,  mound  near    511 
Ijike  Mahopac,  sites  uear    671 
Lake  N'eatawantha,  sites  near,  667 
Lake  Pltasant,  sites  on,  S7o 
Lake  K..iikiaikoma,  sites  on.  698 
Lake   Wiitcibvic,   ■-ius  near,  7",   712 
Lakeside  (on  Owasco  lake),  site  on, 


506 


,  682 


Lake's    Meadow   island,  si 
l.^ikLullt    site  neir.  625 
Lamoka  lake,  sites  near,  694 
Lapeer,  site  in,  544 
Lashers,    site   near,   623 
Ledyard,  site  in.   504.  505 
Leeds,   sites   near.   567 
Lefever   falls,   site   at.   706 
Leicester,   sites   in,   596,   598.   S99 
Lenox,  site  in,  607 
Leon,   sites  in,  496 
Le  Ray.  sites  in.  57* 
Le  Roy.  sites  in,  560,  563.  5*4 
Lewis    CO..    list    of    sites,    ^;    map, 
plate,  180 


itizecy  Google 
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Lewis  Point,  sites  on,  6ii 
I_ewisboro,  sites  in,  711.  712 
Lewiston,    sites    in.   630.   631 
Libertyville,  site  near,  106 
Lima,  sites  in.  59S.  596 
Linliihgo,   sites   near,   54; 
List  of  Informants,  472 
Little  Beards  creek,  sites  on.  597 
Little  Beards  town,   S96 
Little  Chazy  river,  site  near.  542 
Little  lake,  sites  near,  694 
Little  Neck,  sites  near,  67V 
Little  Schoharie  creek,  site  near,  69J 
Littleville,   site  near,  663 
Liverpool,  sites  near,  646.  647 
Livingston,   sites  near,  676 
Livingston   eo,,   occupation,   585 ;   list 
sites.  586:  map.  pi.  iSi 
mia,  sites  in,  600,  602 
Lloyds  Neck,  sites  on,  O07 
Lockport,  sites  near,  633 
Lodi,  sites  near.  6g6 
Long  Branch,  mound  near.  1145 
Long  Island  City,  site  in,  672 
Long  Island  sound,  sites  on,  4RS.  loo 
Long  Lake,  site  on,  570 
Long  Neck,  sites  near,  682 
1  ong  Point,   sites  on,  ,s8o 
'j>ng  Pond,  sites  on.  61 1 
Lonff    biault    island,    sites    on.    08t, 
f€6 


:SRL'M 


ns.  site  nesr.  53g 
LjTidonvillc,  site  near,  666 
Lysander,  sites  in.  637,  638 

Mackwaic,  567 

Macomb,  sites  in,  686,  63i) 

Madison  co..  list  of  sites,  005:   maji 

pi.  itt6 
Madrid,   site  near,   686 
Afahikan  Indian,  544:  ranpe,  sW 
Maiden,   site   near,   704 
Mamakclinpt   Hollow,    sitt   near,    70f 
llamaroneck.    silc-i   near,   713 
Manchester,  sites   in.  661 
Manchester  Brids*,  sites   in.  54H 
Manphalamanga   flats,   site   on,  703 
Manhatlan     Indians,     6j8;     authon 


ties 


.  626 


ian  ora^S^H 


Manhattan  Island.  Indian  < 

of.  626 

Manlius.  sites  near,  605,  642,  644 
Manursing,   sile   near,    715 
Maplewood,  site  near,  012 
Marathon,  site  in.  545 
Marbletown,  *le  in.  704 
MarccUus.   sites   in.  641 
Marcy.  sites  in,  1S3S.  Ojfi 
Mariner's    Harbor,    sites    near,   (77 

pottery   from.  679; 

679.  pi.  212 
Maringoman.  665 
Marion,  sites  near.  710 
Martin's  creek,   site  on.   6 
Martinsburg,   sites   near, 
Maspelh  hills,  672 
Massena,  sites  neai,  685 
Massena  Center,  wte  near 
Mastic,  site  near,  699 
Matinicock.  site  near,  625 
Matinicock  Indians,  672 
Mattcm,      Joseph,      excavations     (7. 

614,  615 
Maxwell,  site  near,  ;^,__ 
Mcchanirville,  sites   near.   6qo 
Mecklenburg,   sites  near,  694 
Medina,  sile  near,  665 
Kentz,  sile  near,  502 
Middlcburg,  sites  near,  693 
Middlefield,   sites  in,   671 
Middlesex,   sites  in,  716 
Middlelown,  site  in,  546 
Milan,   site  near,   506 
Milford.  site  near.  671 
Mill  creek,  site  on.  512 
Milo,   sites   in.   717 
Milton  Ferry,  site  in.  548 
Mindrn,  sites  in.  623 
^foc^cmies,  67.1 
Mohawk  river,  iilcs  on.  691 
Moliawk   villaKe.   sites   near.   573 
M<mri«  CO.,  general  occupation,  ftto: 

list  if  sites,  6n;  map.  pi.  1R7 
Miinle^uma,  sites  in,  501.   506 
Mi-nti;nmcry     Co..     general      occupi- 

tion.  6ig:  map,  pi.   iSg;  auihiritin 

>in.  6ig;   list  of   sites.  62" 
Montour  Falls,  sites  near.  604 


izecy  Google 
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Moravia,  site  near,  5n6 
Moreau,  camps  in,  691 
M organ vi lie.  sites  near.  565 
Moriches,  site  near,  6ov 
Morris,   site  in,  669 
Morristown,  site  in,  68A 
Morrisville,  sites  in,  543 
Mounds : 

Allegany  river,  498 

Batavia,  5(14 

Brant,  556 

Buffalo  creek,  550 

Cambria,  632 

Cape  Vincent,  575 

Carrollton,  S«i 

Cassadaga  lake,  511 

Cattaraugus  reservation,  555 

Charlotte  river.  668 

Chautauqua  co.,  508 

Chautauqua  lake,  '11 

Clifton  Springs,  66z 

Clyde,  710 

Oold  Spring  creek.  40S 

Collins,  556 

Conewango,   4g6 

Conquest,  501 

Cuylervtlle,  sg? 

Dransboro,  63s 

Eighteen  Mile  rjeck.  6v 

Ellington,  514 

Findley  lake,  521 

Fredonia,  510 

Gasport,  633 

Geddes.  644 

Geneseo.  600 

Orand  Island,  550 

Greene,  541 

Griffith's  Point,  512 

Grov  eland,  504  i 

Indian  Falls.  561 

Irondequoit  bay.  f^ifi 

Jamestown.  ;i6 

Lakeland,  511 

Leon,  4g6 

Montezuma.  506 

Mount  Morris,  598 

Napoli,  4g6 

Narrows.  512 

Newark  Valley,  701 


Mounds   (continued) 

Oak  Orchard  creek,  666 

Ulean,  499 

Penfield,  614,  615,  fii6 

Penn  Yan.  717 

Poland,   S'fi 

Portase,  716 

Portagevillc,  488 

Randolph,  4p6 

Richfield  Springs,  670 

Rush.  615 

Rutledge,  4qg 

St  Regis,  557 

St  Regis  island,  557 

Sheridan,  510 

Sloansville,  693 

I'housand  Islands,  557 

Tonawanda  island.  633 

Unadilla,  tta 

Vandal  ia,  500 

Wheatland  Forks,  586 

White's   island.  S5o 

Wilson.  632 
Mount  Morris,  sites  near,  594,  602, 

603 
Mount  Pleasant,  sites  in.  ,-14 
Mount  Tom,  spring  on,  544 
Mount  Upton,  sites  near,  668 
Mountainville,    site   near.   665 
Montour  Falls,   site   near.   693 
Mud  creek,  site  on.  634 
Munnsville,  site  near,  607 
Murder  creek,  site  on,  634 
Muscott.  sites  near,  711 

Nanttcoke  creek,  sites  on,  701 

Naples,  sites  near,  fiOi 

Napoli,  site  in.  406 

Nassau   co..   list   of   sites.   625;   map. 

pi.    191 
NcIIiston,  sites  near,  620 
Nepera.  site  near,  715 
Nespauf^ie.  fort  near.  699 
Neuter   tribe,    548,   549.  666 
Neversink.   sites   near,  664 
.Vcwark,   sites  near.  7ro 
Newark  Valley,  sites  near,  700,  701 
New  Baltimore,  sties  in,  S67 
New  Berlin,  sites  in,  541 


izecy  Google 
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Ntwburgh.  site  near,  (i6^ 
New   Castle,  site  near,  714 
'New  Hatnhurg.  she  in.  1148 
New  Lisbon,  site  in,  6Ai> 
New   kochclle.   sites   ;icur,   ;-i5 
New  Springvillc.  sHei  tieav,  6Sz 
Newficld.  site  near,  704 
Mewstead,  site  in,  552 
Newtown  creek,  sites  on.  539 
New    Vork    co..    general    oceupalirn 
626 :    map,    pi.    iq2  :    list   nf    sites. 

New   York   State    Miisciim.   excava- 
tions by,  S56 
Niagara   co..   list  of  sites.   fi,W ;   map, 

pi.   194 
Niagara  river,  sites  on.  (\V 
Nichols,  sites  near.  70J,   70J 
Nichols  Pond,   site  near,  (mft.  fto? 
Niles.  sites   near,  506 
Nine   Mile  creek,  sites  near,  (135 
Niskayuna.  site  near,  692 
Niskayuna    rock,    site    near,    671 
Missequogue.  site  at.  fig? 
Niverviile.    site    near.    545 
Normanskill.    camii    sites    mi.    47'j 
North   Bay,  site  near.  634 
North  Beach,  site  on.  672 
North  Castle,  .sites  in.  712.  711 
North    Elba,   occupation   of,    557 
North  Hector,   sites   in.  694 
North   kidge.  site  in,  6j3 
North  Salem,    sites   in,    71J 
.Vorwich.  sites  in,   540.   541 
Nunda.  sites  in,  604.  605 
Nunda  Junction,   site  near.   604 
Nyack,   sites  near.  67^ 

Oak   Orchard   creek,    mIl's   on,    56.); 

meiiniils  on,  (iCid 
f)akfielil,   sites   in.   55').    lorliticatiuns. 

dalkii   crei'k.   siu',-   mi.   ;'>-i,   >fi; 
0>;den!.l,urk:,    site    iii'ar,   (J^i 
Ohajji.  yu.   5')S 

Old    Ki>rl,   near    Fllingti.ii,   51(1;    i.i.- 
Inre,  (pi.  156),  518;  (pi,  157),  ^19. 


7'7 
(il.l  riwe  N'eek. 


,  W4r 


Oneida  creek. 

Oneida  lake,     sites     on,     1 

near,  634,  646 
Untoiita.  sites  in.  ^.  668 
O-ni-a-ga-ra,  6jo 
Onondaga,  sites  in.  bji 
(.Jnoiida^a     co.,     Reni-ral     occupati 

6.t6;   list  of  bites,  6j7:   map,  pi 

106 
Unondatra  Hill,   burial   near, 
Onondaga  Indians,    637 
Onondaga  lake,  sites  near.  64; 
Diiiindaga  Valley,    sites    near, 
Ontario      co..      general      ncciipatton. 

61O;    map.    pi.    I^;    list   of    litPfc 

(>fj;  authorities  on.  (t^i 
Un-ii-ke-ho-mawek,    (174 
Oran,  sites  near.  bo5.  644 


Orangeliurg.  site  1 
Orange  en.,  list  nf  i 
pi.  J03 

Oriskany.   sites  near. 

Orleans   co..   liM   of   ■ 

111.  J04 
O.scawaiia  island,  siti 
Ossining.  sites  near.  ; 
OsiveRaichie.  site  nea 
Oswego,  sites  rear,  ( 
Oswego  CO..   list  of   ; 

111.  M-. 
Oswego  Falls,  sites  r. 
Osweijo  river,  sites  o 
Otego,  site  near.  ()&) 
Ol«Ko  creek,  Kites  on 
Otiunhatagiie.  666 

f.40 


675 


.   664; 


1 

:'] 

*40 
kttOII. 


Otisc 

OiMinna 


Ona<ina>».  ' 
Oulci.111.  sit 
Ovid,  sites 


lake,    sites 


sites 
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Owaico  creek,  site  on,  703 
O-wa-is-ta.  486 
Owego,  sites  near,  701 
Owego  creek,   sites  on.  70°.   7ol 
Oxford,  sites  near.   540,  S4J 
Oyster  Bay,   sites  near,   625 

Pachqueack,  07 
Palatine  Church,  sites  near,  620 
Talatine  BridKC,  sites  near.  620.  621 
Parker.   A.   C.   excavations   by,   506; 

work  of,  54Q 
Parker   and    Burmaster.    excavations 

by,  556 
Fatchogue,  site  near.  69K 
Patlersonville,   sitp   in.   692 
Pavilion   Center,   sites   in.   564.  5^5 
Peahody    Museum.    555 
Peach  Orchard,  site  near.  6q4 
Peconic  Bay,  sites  on.  698,  690 
Peekskill.  site  near.  710 
Pelham  Bay  Park,  site  in.  488 
Penfield.    sites   in,    615;    site    near. 

616 
Pcnii  Yan.  sites  near,  717 
Pepper,  George  H..  exploraliotii  of. 

678;   work  of,  683 
Perch  lake,   sites  on.  $76 
Perch  river,   sites  on.   sR(. 
Perinton.  sites  in,  616 
Perry,  sites  near,  716 
Perry  City,  sites  near,  694.  70.( 
Peru,  site  in,  544 
Phelps,  sites  in,  661 
Phillipsville.  fort  near,  667 
Phoenix,  site  at,  637 
Phoenix  Mills,  sites  near.  S71 
Pictured  rocks,  624 


site   t 


.   h?5 


Pierrepont  Manor,  sites  1 
Plerson.   Adrian,    cilcd.   (V* 
Piffard.   site  near.  592 
I'illar  Point,  sites  on,  ,s8o 
Pine  Plains,  site  in,  .S47 
Pineville  fort.  666 
Pittsfield.   site  near,  fi6& 
Pittsford.  sites  in,  616 
Plaltsburg.   sites   In.   54J 
Pleasant  Beach,  sites  at.  '145 
Poehles  island,  site  on.  690 


Point  peninsula,  sites  on.  5?5 

Point  Peter,  site  at,  496 

Point  Salubrious,  site  on,  580 

Potnte  au  Per,  sites  on.  543 

Poland,  mound  in,  516 

I'ompey.  sites  near,  6411  f^i^  'M* 
-■MS 

Poolville,  sites  near.  AoS 

Portage,  site  near,  488.  603 

Porlchester.  site  near,  71S 

Porter,  Peter  A.,  cited,  632 

Port  Jefferson,  site  near,  698 

Port  Jervis.  site  near.  664 

Portland,   sites  near.   509 

Port  land  ville.  sites  near.  670 

Port   Washington,  sites  near.  625 

Potanius  ridge,  site  oa  7'^ 

Potsdam,  site  near,  689 

Pottery,  Iroquoian,  (pi.  160),  525: 
Jefferson  co.,  582;  Manhattan  is- 
land, 630:  Iroquoian  from  Man- 
hattan, 631.   (pl.  193) 

Poluck.  567 

Foundridge.  sites  near,  712 

Pes-qua-nach-qua,  568 

Piseco   lake,   sites  on,   570 

Pulaski,  sites  near.  666 

Putnam,  site  at.  70B 
'utiiam   CO..   list  of   sites.  671 ;  map, 
pi.  J07 

Quaker  road,  site  on.  633 
Quarries, 

Banksvillc.   71^ 

Coxsackie,  5^7 

fasten.  709 

New   Hamburg,   548 

N'cw  Rochelle.  71S 
C'uat-a-wich,  568 

Qiieenstiury,   sites   in.   706;   near,   708 
Quei'ns   co.,   list   of   sites.   672;   map. 
pi.   208 

Racquette    river,    site   near,   685 
Kacqiiettesville.  site  near,  686 
Kandall.   site   near,   623' 
Ratidolpb.  sites  near.  496:  map,  pi. 

151 
Keckgawawanck  Indians,  626 
Relics,  Oncndaga  co..  644.  645 


„Googlc 
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Renssdaer,  site  near,  674 
Rensselaer    co..    Itsl    aC     sitct,    tt7i; 

map,  pi.  2og 
Rejnoltis,    sites   near.   673 
Rexfgrd  flais.  site  near.  600 
RichfieM  Springs,  671 
Richland,   $iles  in.  666 
Richmond,  sites  near,  650.  6S5 
Riclimond    co..    list    of    sites.    f>7(i . 

map,   pi.  211 
Richmond  Mills,  site  near,  (>^ 
Ripley,   site  near,  5.!t 
Rock    painting,    on    Dlack    l.-ike.    pi. 

214 
Rock  shelter,  675 
Rochester,  sites  ia  61J.  616 
Rochester  Junction,   site  tieai,   (.IS 
Rockaway  Indiaa$,  625 
Rockland  co.,  list  of  siles.  674 ;  map. 

pi.   210 
Rodman,  sites  in.  5)to 
Rome,  sites  near,  635 
Romulus,  sites  in.  605,  btjb 
Rondoul  creek,  sites  on,  70.) 
Koscboon.  site  near.  671 
Koscndale,  sites  in,  706 
Roslyn,   site  in,  625 
Rossvillc.  site  near.  6K.t 
Rotterdam,   site   in.  6^ 
Round  lake,  sites  near,  (i/) 
Round  pond,  site  on.  706 
Runonvea,  537 
Rusli.  sites  in,  615 
Rutland,  sites  in,  576 
Rutland   Hollow,   sites   near,   57S 
Rutledgc.  mound  near,  ^-.i} 
Rye,  site  near,  715 
Rye  lake,  sites  nc 
Rye  Neck,  site  lit 

Sacandaga  lake. 

Sachems  H.^lc,  (v. 
Sachus.  710 
Saw  Harl>f>r.  site 
St  Ji.bnland.  sit.- 
St  Johnsville.  site 
St  Uwrcncc   0.. 

map.  pi.  21.) 
Si  (.avvreiu-e    i'lar 


-  ?I4 


St  Lawrence  river,  iltcs  1 
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